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Lanina.— Although generally associated with the Mahtams, the Labdnas are 
totally distinct from that caste. ‘I'aey are almost wholly confined to the 
sub-incntave districts and Kéngra, but are numerous in Lahore and 
also found in Gujra4nwéla and Ferozepur. Muzaffargarh and Bahéwal- 
pur also coutain Labana colonies. ‘They are the carriers and hawkera 
of the hills, and are merely the Panjabi representatives of that class of 
Banjdras who inhabit the sub-montane tracts east of the Ganges. The 
Labdénas of Gujrat were thus described by Captain Mackenize :— 





“The Labdnas are also a peculiar people. Their status amongst Sikhs is much the 
game as that of the Mahtams. ‘hey correspond to the Banj&ras of Hindustan, carrying on 
an extensive trade by means of large herds of laden bullocks, Latterly they have taken 
to agriculture, but as an additional means of livelihood, not as a substitute for trade, As 
a section of the community they deserve every consideration and encouragement. They 
are generally fine substantially built people. They also possesa much spirit. In anarchival 
Limes when the freaks or feuds of petty governors would drive the Jats or Gujars to scck a 
iuinpurary abiding place away from their ancestral village, the Labanas would stand their 
vruund, and perhaps improve the opportunity by extending their grasp over the best 
lands in the village, in which their shorter-sighted and less provident lords of the Manor 
had, in some former period, permitted them to take up their abode for purposes of com- 
merce. Several cases of this nature came to light during settlement, and in most of them 
the strength and spirit of progress were as apparent in the Labanas as were Lhe opgosile 
qualities conspicuous in their Gujar opponents. ‘Their principal village is Tanda (which 
means a large caravan of laden bullocks) and is an instance of what I have abuve alluded 
to. Allowed to reside by the Gujar proprictors of Mota, they got possession of the soil, 
built a kasba, and in every point of importance swamped the original proprietors. They 
nave been recognized as proprietors, but feudatory to their former landlords, the Gujars of 
Mota, paying to them annually in recognition thereof a sum equal to one-tenth of the 
Government demand,” 


There is a curious colony of Labdnas on the lower Indus who were 
settled there under Sikh rule by Diwan Séwan Mal, and who are almost 
all Munna Sikhs or followers of Baba Ndnak, though many of them 
ure Hindus in Bahdéwalpur. These men have almost entirely given up 
traffic and trade, aud settled on the banks of the river where they lead 
a sort of semi-savage life, hunting und making’ ropes and grass muts 
tor sale. ‘They bardly cultivate at all, and Hindus do not associate with 
them from fear vf the Muhummadany who object to their eating wild 
pig. ‘The Labdinas of Jhang are said to have come from Jaipur and 
Jodhpur and to be the same ax the Mahtams of Montgomery. On the 
whole the Labinas appear to be by origin closely allied with, if not 
actually belonging to, the vagrant and possibly aboriginal tribes which 
will be discussed in the Introduction (Vol. I); and it may be that at 
least some sections of the Labdnas are of the same stock as they. (See 





Labéna origins. 


further under Mahtam). About 30 per cent. of the Labénas are re- 
turned as Sikhs and almost all the rest as Hindus, there being only 
some 1,500 Musalmdéus among them. 


‘The term Labina appears to be derived from Iti (salt) und bana 
(trade), and the Labana, Lobana, Labana or Libina was doubtloss the 
great salt-carrying and salt-trading caste, as the Banjéra was the 
general carrier, in former times, Indeed the Labdna is occasionally 
called a Banjira. In Ambala he is also said to be called Bahrapia,* on 
account of his versatility in adopting different avocations, Headmen 
among the Luabdnas are called Naik, and under them work is carried 
on, A Naik gets a rupee at a betrothal and at a wedding a similar feo, 
plus a leg ot he-goat. 


Wherever a Labina settlement exists, a village named Ténda is almost 
certain to be found. In Kéngrya the Labénas hold four hamlets, each 
called Tanda. Tand in Labdnki is said to mean a travelling body or 
gang. 

The origins claimed by the Labénas vary. In Ludhidna they claim 
descent from Chauhan Rajputs of Jaipur and Jodhpur. In Gujrat they 
say they are Raghubansi Rijputs and of the Sindlas gotra. 


But in Kaparthala they say they are really Gaur Brahmans of Pili- 
bhit in the United Provinces and tell how a Raja, being atHlicted with a 
mortal disease, was advised by Naru, a Brahman, to invite ten Brah- 
mans to @ feast of flesh and wine and give them a gift (dachchhna) of 
a gold mohar each. ‘lhe ten Brahmans bidden refused to take part in 
such a feast and so Néru inveigled eleven Brahman boys to it and gave 
them cach a mohar. ‘heir parents learnt of their degradation and 
drove them forth, but the Raji took them in. From them are de- 
scended the Labinas. Later on, adds the Hoshidirpur account, the 
sage N dvada got the boys married to the daughters of rdkshasas, 
demons who live on flesh and spirits, and himself became their priest. 
But a variant from Kangra says that the Brahmans successfully re- 
sisted the efforts of the Raji to induce them to accept his offerings. 
He was, it is related, a Pilia Réjput and, being afflicted with leprosy 
and the loss of many of his kinsmen, he was advised by tho jotshis or 
astrologers to feast Brahmans as described above. In vain he sent 
for them and their girls and boys. ‘lhe Brahmans holdiog it degra- 
dation to accept gifts from a leper, placed all their goods on pack ari- 
mals and took to the carrying trade. Many settled on the banks of 
the Ganges and were called Pandit-Jotshis. ‘The others who took to 
carrying were called Labinas from lddd, ‘loading.’ With them some 
Rajputs of the Pilia family, who were tree of all taint of leprosy, were 
also exiled and the Pilia Labanas claim descent from them and say 
they are of the Kishab gotra, 


— 


* But in other accounts it is implied that the Bahripla is a sub-division of the Labdnas, 
and the only one in the caste which does not wear the janeo, Waterfield, however, 
distinguished the Labara from the Bahrapia. The former he described as a large, 
well-built, shrewd, though rather heavy-looking man, while the Bahripia is generally spare, 
lively and good-tempered. Both however are of similar status,—Gujrat Settlement Report, 
1861, p. 38. 





Labdna groups. 8 


In Sidlkot, however, the gotra of the Pilia Labdnas is said to be 
Puslat. And that of the Datla is said to be Kundlas, while the Ajrawat 
ig Saundlay. Ajréwat is said to be descended from 4A), father of 
Jasrat and grandson of Rémchandra, through the latter’s son Lau. In 
Kapdrthala the following curious pedigree is given :— 











sat 
\ 
Bhds fase, ne 
| 
( t } 
Salfm Sh4h. Mibr Sh4h, Amfn Shéh, 


One Khart Ménik appears in the Gujrat tradition which makes the 
Labénas immigrants from Rai Bareilly. 

The statue of the Labinas varies somewhat in different parts of the 
Punjab and it does not appear to be homogeneous, ‘Three groups must 
be distinguished :— 

a. The Musla Labénas. 
ai. The Labénas of Ludhiéna. 
iu. The Lab4nas of Bah4walpur. 


i. The Musla Labdnas are so-called by group ii. Most accounts 
represent these Labdnas as having 11 sections or gots but the names of 
these are variously stated.* In Gujr4t the got names specified are as 
follows :— 

i, Ajréwat (called Ghotra io Kangra). 
ii, Datla (Pleugher), also called 
Makhan-Sb&hi. vii. Gudjar, 
iii. Pilia (painted with saffron). viii. Tatra or Tadra, 
iv, Payw4l, Padwél, Badwélia, Porwal ix, Wamidl or Mathaun (not Mahtam), 
(said to beso called from padwd,— x, Wamowédl, 
the janeo ceremony). xi, Narowél. 


v. Khbdsarya, 
vi, Gojalia, 





The first five of these sections appear in nearly every account of the 
caste. The remaining six are probably als or sub-septs, locally exogam- 
ous, resembling thore found in Central India, or possibly they are 
merely family or nicknames. Of the eleven sections specified the first 
six are also found in Central India, apparently as endogamous groups 
split up into numerous exogamous divisions. So far no traces of this 
system have been found inthe Punjab. 


In the sub-montane traots of Sialkot and Gujrat the Ajrdwat look 
down upon the Khdsaryas, and the story goes that once thelatter 
said that even the bullocks of the Ajréwat would get married, they had 
al daughters. The Ajrawat also look on the GGjar section as 
inferior. 


ii. The second group is confined to the Bet tract of Ludhiéna, 
where it holds seven small villages, and shares ir three others. It dis- 





* Sections in Kangra:—i, iii and vii as above, and Daina, Kalwana, Ghaya, Dholthal 
Dahera, Belia, Kheya, Mochia, Bhunia, Padorgaya. , 

Sections in Hoshiarpur :—i, ii, iii, iv, v and vii as above, and Kakanyn, Lulia, Ghara 
Kaluwana, Bhagtaun. ; ’ 

Sections in Ladhi4na :—Pilia, Garha, Laldio, Jatre oy Khanna-Kupra, Garha, Datla or 
Gujre, Parwél and Nagri. Of these the Garhas ravk highest. ee 


Labdna customs. 


avows all connection with the Musla Labinas and has the following 
gols :— 


Dagnéwat. Majréwat. 
Udiana. Bartia. 
Sakidna. Balthia, 


Barndiwat, 


This group is distinguished by having a fixed bride-price, Rs, 120 
being paid if the bridegroom is a child, Rs. 140 if he is an adult, to the 
girl’s father. They practise karewa. A curious custom on the Holi 
is accounted for in # variant of the Prahldd legend, All aro Sikhs, 


iii, In Bahdwalpur the caste is thus grouped :— 


Hypergamous group { Pe aa Lao not intermarry, 
Gace or Gharnot  ; tor narry. 


In this State the Labénas claim to be Rathor, The Ramaéna and 
Ud4na are closoly allied and hang together in all matters. They have 
a strong panchayat system and rarely have rocourse to the courts. 
Guilty persons are fined and the penalty (dand@) spent on a ritual feast, 
(karéh parshéd) to the brotherhood. ‘The legend about their origin 
is that a Rathor had a son born with long moustaches and so he was 
called labdna or “ cricket.” 


In Sidlkot and Gujrdt the tribe stands much higher, and appears to 
be intermarrying with other agricultural tribes, This however does 
not pecessarily imply @ great rise in the social scale, for in Ferozepur 
the Baurias are intermarrying with Jéts. Widow remarriage is tolerat- 
ed, but, in Gujrét, the children of such marriages have a lower status. 


They are all Sikhs, claiming to have been converted by Guru Govind, 
and abstain from the flesh of animals slaughtered in the Muhammadan 
manner as they consider it hardm, and at the mere mention of haldl’d 
meat exclaim wéh guru, wah guré, deprecating any allusion to such a 
subject.* : 


The social ceremonies of the Labénas vary greatly, not: only from 
district to district but within each district. These divergencies in 
custom are ascribed, by the Labénas themselves, to the composite 
origins of the caste, 

Birth observances. 

In Sidlkot the three ceremonies observed on the birth of a child 
are :— 

1. The oldest woman of the family does not eat or even touch 
anything with her mouth at the time of a birth in the house, she makes 





* But in Kangra both jhatka and haldl'd flesh may be lawfully eaten, it is said, though 
it ia also added thot Labanas who are sewaks of Lakhd4t& never eat jhatka. Offerings 
are made to that Pir for the safety of cattle at the spring and autumn harvests. His 
priost is the Bharai but he gets no chtirma until he has prayed to the Pir to protect his 
sewak, and it is also his duty to sacrifice animals in the haldl form. 

The labdna is said to be an earth cricket with formidable jaws that bites severely,— 
Panjabi Diety., p, 645, 
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the mother wash her hands and face, and then, mixing eugar and flour 
in equal quantities, makes small circular-shaped loaves called paparis 
which are distributed to those present and to members of the caste. 


In Gujrat no peculiar ceremony is observed on the birth of a child. 
The firat thing to be done is to boil ajwain in a brass veasel, and throw 
it away outside the house, This is considered to be good for the health 
of the child, and it is believed that it removes the effects of the evil 
eye. 

2. Two or three days after the birth, a widow of the family boila a 
quantity of sewsdn (vermicelli) and cooks some rice. Then in conaulta- 
tion with other women of the family, especially the old hags who by 
that time have assembled, she designates one from among them to 
plaster the floor of the mother’s room with cowdung, and on this plas- 
tered spot sit seven or at most fourteen girle of the family or of the 
same tribe, while the widow draws lines of flour thereon, cutting the 
whole into several squares. Then she brings in the prepared food and 
all, assuming a prostrate position, offer prayers to the deity for the 
mother and all the members of the family. The women how their 
heads before the girls and rub their feet, treating them as devis or 
Sones: This is called worshipping the Devi. They afterwards eat 
the food. 


3. Tho third ceremony is performed on the first Sunday of Hér 
(June) of the same year, ‘I'he mother is carried to a pipal tree by the 
women of the family, there a chosen place is Biastered’and prayers are 
offered’in the manner already described. ‘he words of the prayer 
are:—“O pipal tree, guard us against evil.” Cooked rice is carried there 
by a female barber who sings a strange and mysterious song, both 
going and coming. This ceremony is generally observed ou the birth 
of ason, There are some other ceremonies connected with the birth 
of achild, for example one which goes by the name of sawi. This is 
only performed when the child isa boy, Once a year the oldest wo- 
man of the family gets up early in the morning and makes some karéh 
(sugar, ght and flour mixed and cooked together). Each article never 
weighs less than five quarters of a seer whence the name sau (1}), all 
the males of the family are then invited to feast onthe karah. After- 
wards # he-goat is killed, some broad loaves of bread are cooked, jhol 
is prepared and all these three things are eaten by the members (both 
male and female) of the family.* 


The Lakénas of Gujr4t wear the janeo or sacred thread, and are 
very particular about it. Even those who are Sikhs and do not cut 
their hair wear it. 


But in Kéngra the use of it is dying out, though oven those who 
are unable to afford the cost of the rite, will donit at their wedding. 
In Ludhidna the janeo is assumed at marriage, but taken off after the 
phera and hung on a pipal tree. 


* On the birth of a boy, in K4ugra, the panjédb ceremony is observed within 11{{daye 
of the birth, the kindred being feasted, while the women go to worship a pipal, singing on 
the way there and back, A potof water is emptied benesth the tree and red sandal 
(xongw), rice and flowers are offered to it. White ootton thread ie |alao wrapped thrice 
round.it in the manner of ajaneo, Sweetmeat, as means allow, is also (placed there and 
the women bow to the tree, At weddings the pair observe a similar rite, 


Labdéna marriage. 


Marriage custome. 


The prohibited degrees appear to vary in every district. Sometimes 
the four-got rule is observed, sometimes it is sufficient to avoid the got 
from which a wife has been taken for seven generations, or until the 
memory of any marriage with that got has faded away. 


In Gujrat early marriage is preferred, and widow remarriage (karewa) 
has now commenced, though it is considered degrading.* When on 
occasions of marriage, janeo, etc., a feast for the got people is eaten, 
the sors of a widow’s remarriage are not allowed to sit with the 
birddari. Only men of the same got can sit with it, and karewa 
children are excluded. 


The Labdnas in Ludhidna celebrate a girl’s wedding by phera, like 
Hindus, but that of a widow by nikah according to Muhammadan ritual. 
The Arya Samaj has, however, set its face against such a confusion 
of rites. 

Monogamy is preferred and a Labéna will not take a second wife 
unless he is obliged. The wife first married enjoys certain privileges 
at religious ceremonies, but socially all the wives are on an equality, 


In K4ngra marriage is avoided in Chet, Bhdédon, Asauj and Poh, 
and the date for the wedding should be fixed in the shukla pakhsh or 
light half of a lunar month so that the 11th (¢kddshi) may fall on one 
of the days. 


Wedding ceremonies. 


In Sidlkot the boy’s father or guardian goes to the house of the 
bride’s father or guardian and asks him to give his daughter in 
marriage to bis son. After a good deal of discussion they come to 
some such agreement as that the boy’s father shall pay seven or 
eight score of rupees and give two or three ornaments to the girl’s 
father. There is no disgrace in making such a bargain, on the 
contrary the girl’s father insists on a good price and argues “my 
daughter is very young and good looking, therefore ten score rupees 
are not much for her.” The utmost that a young girl is sold for is 
ten score rapees.t When the betrothal is complete the girl’s father 
gets half the price in advance. This payment is called bhin. The 
whole price goes by the name of bol. The money is paid in the house 
of the girl’s father together with 101 cocoa-nuts and some mauli 
thread. The wedding day is fixed, not as among Hindus according 
to the solar months but as among Muhammadans in the lunar month, 
a date of the moon being set apart for the purposs, and on that date 
the marriage party proceeds to the girl’s house. Twenty men usually 
make up a wedding party. On the first night the girl’s hands and 
feet are stained with mehndi (myrtle). Thisis absolutely necessary 
and if it is not done the party has to turn back without being given 
a meal, This is the case too if there is any default in payment of the 





“In Kangfa it is asserted that a widow can and cannot espouse her husband's elder 
brother, Probably there is no absolute rule, but a feeling that a widow shonld only 
marry his younger brother, or a cousin in a corresponding position. 

{ In Ludhidna the prices are immutably fized at Rs. 120 if the bridegroom is a child 
and at Rs. 140 if he isan adult. Exchange is reprobated in Kangra, but sales are not, 
Exchanges aro however said to take place, 


Labaua funcrals. 7 


settled price. The boy’s father performs all the ceremonies in the 
house of the gir]’s father. 


Four days later the ceremony of panch paropi is performed. The 
girl’s father puts ee and ght in some dishes and selects a namber 
of men of a peculiarly churlish nature to swallow their contents. The 
woinen, who are already occupying the roots of the various rooms, 
begin to throw bricks, small pieces of stone, maize, etv., from all 
directions, but the mea chosen continue eating in large mouthfuls 
even while they are being so assailed as they must not leave the food 
unfinished but, must go on eating amid the shower of stones, etc. 


If they succeed in finishing the food they are praised by all present 
for their courage. 


Five days later, the couple go to a pipal tres accompanied by somc 
of the brotherhood. ‘The barber’s wite gives the hand of the girl into 
that of the boy and they walk around the tree hand io hand thrice. 
Then sweoetmeats are served to the assemblage. Next the girl runs 
ahead and the sooner the boy catches her the more is he praised for 
his strength. Onthe morning of the sixth day after the wedding 
the ceremony of gora is effected. ‘The father of the boy has a he-goat 
killed with a sword and then cooked. All feast on the flesh and 
return home. A few days later the boy goes uninvited to his 
father-in-law’s house and stays there for a month or more. The 
couple bids farewell to modesty in a very short time. The muklawa 
ceremony is performed five years after the wedding, and it is not unusual 
to see two or three children born during this period. 


The satt ceremony is also generally observed. Milk given by cows 
and buffaloes dedicated to the sati is held sacred. They do not allow 
men of other castes even to touch it, This milk is coagulated and 
made into whey in a separate vessel. No member of the family who 
is not deemed a true believer in the satz is allowed to drink the milk 
of animals dedicated toa sati. After a week or at most a fortnight, 
the milk and whey of such animalsor Khir (rice and milk cooked 
together) and loaves of bread cooked in ght are carried to the sthan 
(temple) of the satt and there a number of young girls of the same house- 
hold or of the caste are collected together and made to eat it. True 
believers in the satz are also invited to partake of it. Before eating 
® portion is given to the imaginary sati. Afterwards all present 
prostrate themselves, rub their foreheads on the sacred spot, and 
offer up hearty prayers. If fortune thereafter smiles favourably on any 
family, they ascribe it to the saéi’s kindness. But if anyone sutters 
from bodily infirmity, moral degradation, agricultural or pecuniary 
disaster he attributes it to her anger. The sati’s sthénis a spot of 
ground, generally outside the village, over which a real building 1s 
sometimes raised, but in most cases the bare earth serves the purpose. 


Death rites. 


A cttrious admixture of Hindu and Musalmén rites is sometimes 
observed at death. Thus in Ludhidéna a dying person is laid on the 
ground, as among Hindus, but after death the body is ugain put on 
a bed, a fire kindled at its right hand andthe hand branded. But 
after this the body is buried, 


Labana. beliefs. 


Reltgious ideas. 

Properly speaking, the Labdnas have no caste religion. Some 
worship @ devi or a deity, others a sats, while a good many observe 
the Sikh teaching. Isolated as they were from the Hindus in the 
beginning, they exhibit a total ignorance of their religious principles, 
and though they have adopted several Hindu customs, they have as 
yet imbibed nothing of their religion. Generally they believe in the 
genii of the wood, the nixies of the water, the sa# and Holiand Mété 
Devis. They fully believe in magic and charms such as the efficacy 
of mysterious characters written on @ scrap of paper, 

In each village a raised platform serves aa the sthén or temple of 
the Devi. Here a disciple or hermit lives permanently and women 
constantly resort to this sacred spot with whey in their hands which 

-they present to him and ask about the future, 


‘The serpent is worshipped on the Gugga Nawmi in Gujrét. Women* 
take a churi and four chapatze and go to the hole of a serpent, where 
the Bhat is present, The chiirt and chapdtis are given to the Bhat, 
and cow’s milk is poured into the hole, ‘This hole is called gugga or 
bimbia and is a fixed place outside the village. ‘The Daétlas must first 
worship the gugga before other castes can do it, and this is because it 
is believed that the serpent is their offspring. 

The pipal is the sacred tree. Onthethird day after marriage the 
bride and bridegroom are taken to a pipal tree, whose stem is decorated 
with red colour and maule thread. ‘The married couple turn round the 

treo and, after bowing their heads, come away. 


The Holt festival. 

A leading man of the village is usually employed to perform this 
ceremony which is generally held in the month of BaisSkh, This man 
summons a drummer who standing on some high place shouts the 
following words to all quarters of the village :— 

Iman mun dal bhanejo, wara ghadejo ware ko ae lo lyjo, Holi ko 
hoko vae, hoko rae, hoko re. 

“ Wet the pulse and make small round balls of it. Come! take 
away these balls and so call out the Holi, call out the Holi and 
call out the Holi.” 

This is known as the hoka (calling out) ceremony. When the 
drummer’s call has reached all the inhabitants each one according 
to hia means buys the necessaries for the approaching festival, which 
lasts for three days. Then both men and women assemble together 
in some open place and shout the following words :— 


Hoko rae, hoko rae, hoko rae. 
Holi ko hoko rae. 

This lasts for full two days, On the third morning all don fine 
clothes, and the women adorn their faces with gold and silver orna- 
monts which are in shapo and make quite different tv those generally 
used in the Punjab. ‘he leader then takes a drum and walks slowly 
ahead of all the villagers, With him they continue singing a mysteri- 





* But in Kangra men only Worship the Nag On the Guygu Naumi, women being exclad- 
ed, The ritual is much the same, bat kongu, rice, dhip (incense) and flowers are offered, 
No ehopatis are given aWuy. 
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ous song while he occasionally says moro hoko rav, holt ko hoko rae, At 
Jast, they reach the sacred sput and here they pile up old cotton plants, 
dry grass, etc., and set the heap on fire. The spectators standing 
round the scene make a great din while the women with dishes fall of 
pulse balls in their hands await the leader’s orders to throw them into 
the blazing fire. Several he-goats are now killed, the heads going to 
the leader while the remainder of the flesh is taken by each head of a 
family to his own house. Afterwards a wrestling match is held, at 
which famous wrestlers from different parts displny their strength. 
This ceremouy is known as the dudu. Finally they assume a prostrate 
attitude before the spot sacred to the Devi Holi and then return home 
taking with them a small quantity of ashes which they keep asa pledge 
of the protection for the whole year. This is the festival in Gujrat. 

In Ludhiana also the Holi is observed but with somewhat different 
rites, A particular spot is set apart for its celebration and there 4 pice 
and a betel nut are buried. Over them a heap of cow-dung cakes is 
piled and set alight, being watched with as much solicitude ‘as a 
woman in her corfinement.? Next evening when the fire has burnt 
out the people of the village and its neighbourhood collect and search 
in the ashes for the pire and nut, and whoever findsthem will be ex- 
tremely fortunate. It is believed that whoever finds one will also find 
the other as they cannot be fuund separat-ly. This rite is explainei by 
the following legend :— 

Bhagat Prahldd’s father hated him for his devotion to God, and after 
several devices to kill him had failed he bade him sit in a burning 
fire on his sister’s lap. She believed herself to be fire-proof; but when 
put to the test she was burnt to death while Prahlad escaped. 

After this observance, disputes are laid before the kindred for 
settlement. Fines are imposed on offeniers or they are out-casted, and 
those who have complied with the orders of the kindred are re-admitted 
into caste. Next day they re-assemble and hold a feast at which men 
and women dance together and throw the usual coloured water on one 
another. Dancing and singing they go from house to house, and if 
any house is not visited its owner takes offence. 


LApar, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Lapgina, (1) asept of the Sidls; (2) a J4&t clan (agricultural) found in 
Multan. 

Lapuar, a tribe of J&ts, found in Sidlkot. Claims descent from its eponym, 
a Rajput, through Kilas who settled in that District. 

Lapnidn, one who keeps pack cattle. 

Laanini, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Shéiipur: see Leghari. 

Licart Hazira, atoman described as lying between the country of the 

* Wardag Afghdns and the Maiddn-i-Rustam, between the Tochi and the 

Kurram. The Hazéra, who were probably Mughals to judge from their 
name, were attacked by Khw4jaJaldl-ud-Din Mahmdd under Humdyun’s 
orders and their sheep and cattle driven off to Kébul, in 1552. 

LAnar, a Jat clan (agricultural) fourd in Amritsar. 

Lanauni, -i4, an inhabitant of Lahore: especially applied to * group of 
the Knartris. 


10 Lahi—Lahula. 
Lani, a Kharral clan (egricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Lasor, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Liat, a tribe of Jéts found in Ludhiéna, They worship a jafhera and 
perform the jandidn rite at weddings, but not the chhatra. The 
bridegroom’s uncle or elder brother cats the jandidn, going out to the 
place where the tree is, and bowing to it. The jandian sre cut with 
anaxeor sword. The bride and bridegroom play with twigs (chhitidn), 
first the bridegroum hitting the bride with them seven times and the 
bride tken treating him in the same way. The walls of the house are 
afterwards marged with rice flour, Sultén is also worshipped. Tke 
pujt articles at a marriage are given to a Brahman. 


Linura, Léuext. incorrectly Léhauli, an inhabitant of Lahul, which lies 
partly in British territory »nd psrly in Chamba. British Lébul com- 
prises three valleys, Ranglo: or the valley of the Chandra, Géré or 
Pundn, the valley of the Bhiéga, and Pattan, or the valley of the united 
river, the Chenéb, below the confluence of the Chandra with the 
Bhaga. 


The people of British Léhul are divided into an upper class of hd- 
kurs, who ccrrespond to the Réjputs of the Himalayan area: Brah- 
mans, who are only found in Pattan and are descended from immigrants 
from Chamba-Léhul and other tracts to the south: Kanets, who 
firm the middle and most numerous class: and the Jower classes, 
consisti g of Shipis or Dégis and Lebdrs with a few Sundrs, Baréras 
and Hensis. The Dagis, Lohdrs, Bardéras, Hensis, etc., seem to have no 
gots and all intermarry, though they refuse to marry with the lowest 
cax'e of all, the Shipis. There are also a few Lamas, chiefly in Garé, 
where a certain number of nuns (churno; are also found. 


The Kanets of Léhul offer a few points of interest. Many of 
them in Pattan are no doubt descendants of settlers from Kullu 
or Bangéhal, but the rest, and all the Kanets of Garé and Rangloi 
are pure Tibetans or nearly so. The Léhula, however, now looks 
up-n the term Botia (Tibetan) as a term of reproach. ‘I'he Kanets io 
Léhul are divided into the following gots :— 


¢. Lonchen-p4 or the waztre, vi. Hirida-pa, or archers: a story is told to 
i¢, (Ky)Chungo pé or vultures. account for the name, 
iii. Darpé (seems to have no meaning), vii, Kaptr, said to have come from the 
iv, Hensar-pa (Hensar is a Kullu caste). plains. 

v. Dantur-pé (Grantur-pa), viit, Kyechhag-pa. 


The Thdkurs, who are the gentry and guondam rulers of Léhul, 
are mre or less pure Tibetans by blood, but are beginning to assert 
a Rdjputorigin. hey take Kanet women as srijut or concubines 
(xuret,, but not as full wives (lah77;, and the sons of such wonren, 
who are styled chunma or workers, are not considered pure Thékurs 
ut first, but in a few generatigns their descendants regain Thakur 
status. The Thékurs in Lahul appear to have three gotras or exo- 
gamous sub-divisions :— 


s+, Gautam (or Chandla) descended from the moon. 
i, Buramshing pé (tit. sugar-cane) in Sanskrit Ash4ku, said to be a Surajbans! clan, 
iit, Phég-pé, Jameher-p4, or Aryd Jamsher-pé. (Phag-yal=Aryd-varth), 
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Similarly Brahmans take Kanet women to wife, and their sons 
succeed ; and though the Brahman father will not eat from such a aon’s 
hands he may emoke with him. Such sons are called guris, but call 
themselves Brahmans, but they in turn marry Kanet wives or women 
of mixed caste if they can find any. 


Thakurs, Brahmans, and Kanets will «ll emoke together in Léhul, 
and Brahmans will drink water, tea or lugri (rice-bver) from a Kanet's 
hand, but will not eat even sachi rofi, which appears to be equivalent 
to pakki rofi, Thikurs will ext pakki or sachi roft from a Kanet's 
hands, but not kachi, but those Thakurs who wear no janeo will do go. 
The Kanets do not wear the janeo. 


The main class distinction, as in other Tibetan countries, appears to 
be that between the agriculturists, who form the great mass of the 
population, and the wage-earning classes; but this line of demarcation, 
though it prevents intermarriage, does not separate the classes iu the 
rigid way that the institution of caste would do, The artisan classes 
nevertheless have their distiuciions—see under Lohar. 


But the most ioteresting thing about the Léhula population is its 
economic system. This merits full description as it isa good example 
of a small, self-contained, ancient polity. 

The allotments of fieids,* supposed to have beev made anthoritatively 
at a remote period, and to i:ave been originally all equal, subject to the 
same rent or tax and each liable to furnish one man fer service or 
forced labour to the lord, appear to bave been indivisible and in Gérd 
and Rangloi, the Tibetan valleys, are in fact still almost all undivided. 
Land reclaimed from the waste was formed into separate allotments, or 
added to an existing allotment with a corresponding increase in its 
burdens. 

The great bulk of the allotments are held by the yulfa or villagers, 
each of them being on an average about five acres inarea, Sume small 
miscellaneous holdings are held rent-free in lieu of service to the com- 
munity. Such are :— 


i. The gar-zing blacksmiths, 

it, , be-zing held by the apa (Hensis), 
iii. 4, onpo-zing jodhsis or astrologers, 
iv. 4) man-zing beds or physicians. 


Probably the Lohdrs, jodhsis and beds could have been evicted in 
times past by the community or the Thakur, but the general idea now 
seems to be that they could not be dispossessed, however inefficient. 
The Hensis’ tenure is however more precarious, as thoy appear to huld 
solely at the Th4kur’s pleasure. 


The Thaékurs hold certain kothis or groups of hamlets in fief or jagir 
and are owners of the waste within the limits of their kothis. The 
arable land is cither held rent-free by his dotoent or cadet branches of 


* Zing kom is a local word used to des.ribe au.h an allotment. A sing kom cno-ypu or 
full allotment, varies {rom three to seven acres in extent ac.ording to quality of we soil, 
Some few families only held a balf allotment or zing kom sitka 

+ The dotoen is clearly the dothain or cadet (Skr, Dwistaniya), a term applied to cadet 
branches of Réjput septs in Gurdaspur, 
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his family, or rent-free, but in lieu of continuous service, by his chaksis 
or family retainers ; while his garhpin or demesne land is cultivated 
by a class called king chumpa or farm servants (literally cottagers). 
A dotoen family sinks after a time, whon the sense of relationship to 
the Thakur has become faint, to tho status of chaksis and is then liable 
for service. A dotoen’s holding is about one or two allotments 
(5 to 10 acres) on an average, a chdksi’s from 24 to 5 acres, and 
a cottager’s about 1+ acres. The nature and extent of the services 
rendered varies, but the general principle is that the burden on each 
allotment is fixed. Mortgages are not uncommon and even a chaksi 
or acottager may mortgage his holding, provided that the mortgageo 
paid a full rent it he or the mortgagor failed to ronder the customary 
gervice. 


Among the subordinate landholders all sons are considered entitled 
to equal shares of their father’s holding, but in practice they seldom 
divide, and live on with wife, land, house and chattels in common, 
When asked to defend this repulsive custom of polyandry, they say 
that their holdings are too small to divide, and that experience shows 
them that it is impossible for two sisters-in-law, with separate husbands 
and families, to live together, whereas two or more brothers with a 
common wife can agree. 


In such families the custom which has hitherto prevailed, with 
revard to inheritance of the shares of brothers who die without issue, 
is quite clear: such share has always gone to the brothers with whom 
the deceased lived in unison, or to his issue, to the exclusion of 
all claim on the part of the separated branch of the family. The 
most exceptional point in the custom of inheritance prevailing in 
Léhul is the fact that, in default of sons, a daughter succeeds to her 
father’s whole estate in preference to nephews or other male kinsmen, 
provided that, before her father’s death she has not married and 
settled down to live on her husband’s holding away from home. If 
she is married and living with her husband in her father’s house, she 
succeeds, and if she is unmarried, she van hold for life as a maid, 
orcan atany time marry and take her husband to live with her. 
Supposing such a husband and wife to die without issue, it appears to 
be doubtful who would have the best claim to succeed them, whether 
the next of kin to the wife or to the husband. But it is agreed that 
the survivor of the two might lawfully give the estate to any momber 
of either of the two families. 


At first sight of the people of Léhul or Spiti you perceive that you 
have left India, and are among a Tartar or Mongol race. The figure 
both of men and women are short and stout, their complexions are a 
ruddy brown instead of a black-brown or dusky yellow, their faces are 
broad and flat, with high cheek bones and oblique eyes, they have 
broad mouths and flat noses with wide nostrils. In fact, none of them 
can be said tu be handsome, and the old women are quite hideous, the 
only redeeming point is the look of honesty and smiling good humour 
to be recognised in almost every countenance, In those parts of 
Léhul in which there is most admixture of Hindu blood, the blending 
of the two types is very clearly distinguishable. . 
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Customs connected with birth, marriage and death. 


The best general account of the social customs of the Botids will 
be found in Cunningham’s Laddkh, but even in Spiti and Léhnol, 
especially in the latter, the practices of the present day will be 
found to differ in some details. At almost every observance the 
religious ceremony consists in the simple reading of prayers or 
passages from the holy books by a lama, while the whole company 
of men and women sit round with clasped hands and downcaat 
eyes, and repeat the verses after him. The social celebration of all 
these events consist mainly of feasts in which much chang is drunk. 
The decisive point in the negotiation for a betrothal is the acceptance 
or refusal of a pot of chang sent to the bride’s father; if he drinks, 
the affair is settled without more words. Polyandry, or the taking 
to wife one woman by several brothers, is a recognised institution, and 
is very general, the object is to prevent the division of estates. Sir 
James Lyall describes a case which came before him in which one of two 
brotbers living in polyandry much wished to separately marry a girl 
by whom he had had an illegitimate child, but the wife of his family 
objected strongly, claiming both brothers as husbands, and refusing to 
admit another woman into the household, and she eventually prevailed. 


Among the Kanets the age of betrothal is any time between 10 and 
20 years of age for both parties. It depends apparently on their means, 
The wedding is solemnised one or two months after the betrothal. 


Among the Kanets tlie man sends a relative to the girl’s house and 
he conducts the negotiations. At his second visit he takes a rupee and 
some such as a present. The day for the betrothal is fixed by the 
jotshi or astrologer. Then on the day fixed the man’s family go in a 
body to fetch the girl. The ceremony is attended ty Brahmans or 
ldmas and sometimes by both and the Shdstras are read. 


The bride receives as dower (i) the zori (istridhan) which is given 
her by her parents, (tt) the gotan, which is given her by her husband 
and is recoverable by him, and (i) the Thékurs ard sometimes even 
Kanets give some land to be held independently for life hy the bride ; 
this corresponds to the Kullu chhetht. Further, as in Kullu, the woman 
often takes an agreement stipulating for the chhethi ete., and provid- 
ing for her separate maintenance in the event of her husband marrying 
a second wife, which is usually done when the first is barren. Divorce 
seems free. 


In Léhul cattle are not slaughtered nowadays (except pethaps in 
some villages at the head of the Bhaga Valley, and there it is done 
with the greatest secrecy), but five or six sheep are killed in each 
house at the beginning of the winter; the flesh dries, and will then 
keep good for any number of years; the older the mear, the greater 
the d-licacy to the taste of a Léhuli. The principal food of the 
L&huli is buck-wheat, boiled whole and caten as gruel, or roasted 
and made into flour, which is then baked into cakes or mixed with 
chang beer, and formed into dumplings. 


The Buddhists, half-Buddhists, Lohirs, and Shipis always eat avy 
sheep or goats which have died from fatigue or disease, and some of 
them eat also calves, oxen or yaks which have been killed by a fall 
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from rocks or otherwise, but this is done secretly. When at Keylang 
a calf happens to die in the morning, it remains where it fell the whole 
day, nobody touching it, but the dead body certainly disappears during 
the night, and many bones, especially during winter, of such animals 
may be seen lying about near the villages, but dead asses and ponies 
are only left to the eagles and foxes. Slaughtering yaks during winter 
is still practised at some villages above Keylang, but it is done very 
secretly, and nobody will acknowledge the fact. There is a small 
temple with the image of a lhi near Yanample. Every third year a 
yak is sacrificed there, tbe victim being supplied in turn by all the 
kothis of Léhul. This custom dates from the time of the Kullu Réjés 
who (as the god is said to be the same as that of the Dungri temple 
near Mandli in Kullu) ordered that one buffelo was to be offered (as at 
Dungri) every third year. Since Léhul has become British territory, 
yaks have taken the place of buffaloes. The Shipis eat the flesh of the 
sacrificed yak, 


Wheaten flour is generally eaten in Léhul. Butter and butter milk 
are regular articles of diet in both countries. Chang, a kind of beer 
brewed from rice and barley, is drunk generally, and tea and a kind of 
whisky by those who can afford it. 


In L&hul the houses are smaller than they are in Spiti, and less care 
and taste are expended in building and adorning them. Ordinarily the 
upper storey consists of an interior or winter room, an outer or summer 
room, and a verandah room open on the fourth side. In this verandah 
stands the loom, inside will be found large corn chests made of slate set 
in wooden frames, large stone bowls from Iskardu, iron cauldrons, and 
cooking pots, an iron tripod or pot stand, some wooden dishes, and a 
few earthen pots from Kullu. Many pack-saddles for sheep and goats 
are strewed about, and a few blankets and thick sheep-skin coats hang 
on the walls. Small holes in the wall serve the purpose both of 
windows and chimneys: bedsteads are unknown. Grass is stacked 
on the roof, and wood for fuel inside, This is a fair description of 
a house in the upper valleys of Léhul ; in the lower villages the rooms 
ere larger and better ventilated. In G4r& many of the houses are 
built together in one block with connecting passages by which coms 
munication is kept up in the winter without going out, which, when 
the snow is very deep, may be scarcely possible. Making thread is 
the chief occupation in winter; on fine days the loom is brought out, 
and some weaving is done. Both men and women work the lovm in 
Lébul. 


In Léhul the dress of the men is much the same as that worn in 
Kullu, the only difference being that the coat is longer and of thicker 
and darker cloth, and that trousers are always worn, the women, on 
the other hand, dress like those of Spiti (see under Tibetan), except 
that straw sandals replace the lung boots. It is not easy at first to 
distinguish a Léhuli nun, if young, from a lad, as they shave their heads 
and dress like men. 


Ancient belief in Lahul, 


Without doubt there existed a very low kind of religion in Léhul 
before Budhism got hold of the people, and the latter bas not been 
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able to suppress it entirely. The early religion of Léhul is still known 
under the name of ‘ Lung-pachhoi,’ that is, ‘the religion of the valley.’ 
When it was flourishing many bloody, and even human, sacrifices seem 
to have been regularly offered up to certain lhd, gods or evil spirits 
residing in or near old pencil-cedar trees, caves, etc. ‘I'his cruel custom 
disappeared gradually after the doctrine of the Buddhists had influ- 
enced for a time the minds«f the people. There is a story which I 
shall relate, as it seems to show that this was the case. Near the vil- 
lage of Kyelang a large dry pencil-cedar was standing till last year, 
when we felled it for fire-wood: the story goes that before this tree, in 
ancient times, a child of 8 years old was annually sacrificed to make the 
spirit who resided in it well-disposed towards the inhabitants of Kyelang. 
The childran seem to have been supplied in turn by the different 
families of the village. It happened one year to be a widow who had 
to give up av old child of the required age of eight years. The day 
before her only one was to be taken from her she was crying loudly, 
when a travelling léma from Tibet met her, and asked the cause of her 
distress, Having heard her story the léma said: ‘ Well, I will go 
instead of your child.’ He did so but did not allow himself to be killed : 
‘the spirit must kill me himself if he wants human flesh,’ said he, so 
saying he sat himself down before the tree and waited for a long time ; 
but as the demon made no attack on him, he became angry, took down 
from the tree the signs and effigies, and threw them into the Bhaéga river, 
telling the people not to sacritice any more human beings, which advice 
was followed from that time forward. ‘The demon fled and settled on 
the top of the Koko pass, where it still dwells under the name of the 
Kyelang lha or god of Kyelang, getting now ouly the annual sacrifice 
of a sheep supplied by the shepherds. In the time when the Lung- 
pacbhoi was the only religion that existed in the valley, there were 
doubtless more places in Ldhul where human beings were immolated 
to supposed gods and evil spirits. At present, near not a few villages 
sheep and goats are yearly killed and offered up (contrary to the pre- 
cepts of Buddhism) to evil-disposed Jlhds, and it may be that animals 
have now taken the place of men. The people however still continue 
to believe in a great many spirits or demons known as lhds, who are 
supposed to dwell in trees, rocks, or on the hill tops, and before whom 
the Buddhists (contrary to their religion) sacrifice sheep and goats. In 
addition, they believe greatly in witches, sorcerers, and the evil eye, 
and have a host of other superstitions in common with all the other 
Labulis. 


The religion of the people is nominally Buddhism, but it is becoming 
nominally Hinduism. Thus the god of the Pass is la-tse, zhing-lha 
is the field god and lw and tsan are the river and mountain gods. 
The lu is said to be a nag or snake deity and is worshipped with milk 
and water. His shrine is usually a spring and itis kept clean. Women 
do not worship him. The pile of horns (ibex) often seen ou top of a 
house in Léhul is the lhd-tho or gods’ boundary. A demon commonly 
believed in is Kavgreta (lit. one-ear) who is in man’s shape with one 
arm, one leg, etc. He is said not to be worshipped now at all. 


Expiatory ceremonies of various kinds are common, the éangjer or 
priest (corr. to the gur of Kullu) being employed, just as in Kullu the 
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gur (guru) or chela has much more to do with popular religion than the 
Brahman, with whom the Buddhist ldéma closely corresponds, Thus 
the jhingsha ceremony (called in Kullu hawan) of building a miniature 
house of sticks, filling it with Hour, etc., and burning it, is performed 
to avert evil from a new house, and sometimes on other occasions. 

The Shipis secm to receive the ministrations of Bhot priest« only, 
while the other castes have various divinities, e. g., Mahédeo in Patan: 
Hirmadevi at Sissu (said to be the Kullu Jamlu) : Gantal Devi called 
Chahja-mon equivalent to Kali Devi, and also T’su’dag-mo=Jdn-malika 
or the lady of life: Devi Yamso at Kyelang: Baddha Gaya: Shakya 
Tub-ba: Padma Sambha, said tv have come from Ujjain: and Guru 
Rinboche, 


Religious ceremonies connected with agriculture. 


The Lalulis observe certain ceremonies of a religious nature in con- 
nection with the cultivation of their fields. A lamd, who understands the 
astrological books, names the auspicious day on which ploughing should 
be commenced (this day falls always between the 8th and 22nd of 
May). After the fields have been ploughed and sown, a procession 
goes round all the fields, preceded vy one or two laémds and two drums, 
some of the company carrying at the same time several large religious 
books on their backs, this done, the whole company sits down in the 
fields near the villages and feasts on cakes and chang supplied jointly 
by all the land-holders, All this is done to secure the sprouting up of 
tbe seeds sown, alter that the water-course for irrigating the fields is 
repaired, on which occasion a sheep is offered up to the lhd which is 
supposed to have speciai care of the water-course. Again, aS soon as 
the seeds have sprouted, another ceremony is performed ; this consists 
in sticking small branches of the pencil-cedar here and there in the 
field, and burning incense, while some members of the family sit down, 
eat, aud drink a little, and murmur some prayers. This is to ensure 
that each grain which has sprung up may prosper and produce many 
ears. When the fields are nearly ripe, a goat or sheep is killed in 
honor of the Jha, in several villages horse-races are held at the same 
time. ‘Till the festival of the ripening grain has been celebrated, no- 
body is allowed to cut grass or any green thing with a sickle made of 
iron, as in such case the field-god would become angry and send frost 
to destroy or injure the harvest. If, therefore, a Ldhuli wants grass 
before the harvest sacrifice, he must cut it with the sickle made of the 
horn of an ox or sheep, or tear it off with the hand. Infractions of 
this role were formerly severely punished, at present a fine of one or 
two rupees suffices, which goes into the pocket of the jégirddr or tho 
village headman. The iron sickle is used as soon as the ¢harvest has 
been declared to be commenced by the performunce of the sacrifice. 


The Lahulis of Chamba. 


The Léhulis of Chamba-Léhul, which forms part of the Pangi wizdrat 
include Brahmans, Rajputs, Thékurs and Réthis, with the follow- 
ing low castes :—Halis, Lohdrs and Dakis. These castes are all en- 
dogamous. There are Bhots in the Miyar N4l4, but the Léhulis proper 
have no communion with them. 


The only families in Chamba-Lihul claiming RAjput descent are those 
of the Rénds of Trilok N4th and Margraon, The Rand of Trilok Nath 
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intermarries with Rand families in'the Ravi and Beds valleys: the Rand 
of Margraon intermarries with Thékurs and Réthis in Lihul. Both of 
these families are probably of Tibetan origin. 


‘Among the high castes marriage is prohibited within three degrees 
of relationship on either side. ‘he marriage customs of the Léhulis are 
similar to those of Pangi. ‘lhe boy’s father goes to the yvirl’s house 
accompanied by a friend and if an alliance ia arranged he returns and 
pays a rupee to the girl’s father; this is called tangrandi or suthri. 
There are two forms of marriage ; the superior fourm being called bydih. 
Sunday and Monday are regarded as good days for a marriage. On 
the appointed day the bridegroom goes with bis friends to the bride’s 
house, where all are seated, the bridal pair being placed side by side 
with the bride on the left. A totw of sattu is prepared and the bride’s 
maternal uncle presents a portion to them with arms crossed, as in 
Péngi, and then to the rest of the assembled company. ‘This observ~ 
ance is called marpi, A feast follows with drinking, dancing and singing, 
In the morniug the bride’s parents and friends present the suij or 
marriage gifts, and the bridegroom gives the bandha or ornaments 
to the bride, one rupee each to his father and mother-in-law. The 
bridal party then returns to the bridegroom’s house, and at the door 
the bridegroom’s mother meets them with afotu of sattu, a lutdé of water, 
incense and a sheep. ‘lhe warna ceremony is performed as in Péngi 
and the sheep killed and given to Halis, They then enter the house 
when the éotu ot satéu is distributed to all, beginning with the bridal 
pair, by the boy’s maternal uncle. A feast follows with singing and 
dancing. The girl’s parents do not accompany the procession, vnly her 
brother and other relatives—and no money payment is made to them 
on their departure. The phiraunt ceremony is observed as in P&ngi. 
A modified form of polyandry exists in Chamba-Léhul. At the time of 
the phirawnt the younger brother of the bridegroom accompanies the 
party and presents Re. | to the girl’s mother which establishes his right 
us a second husband. More than two are not allowed. The custom of 
carrying away the bride privately is also common in Léhul. 

Widow remarriage, called topi lini, is practically the same as in 
Péngi. A widow cannot now be compelled to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s brother, and may appeal to the court for protection, both in 
Péngi and Léhul, if compulsion is attempted. Divorce is recognized 
and usualy two or three réspectable persons are present on the occasion. 
The husband and wife hold a piece of thread between them and 
break it by pulling in opposite directions. If both are consenting parties 
no money payment is made, otherwise the payment is made by the 
party wishing the divorce, and is called man. ' 

Death observances are much the same as in Pangi; children under ove 
year and lepers being buried and all gthers burnt and the ashes thrown 
into the Chandra Bhiga. For eight days after the death only one meal 
a day is eaton, called upds, and on the ninth day a feast is given to the 
uear relatives, which practically ends the period of mourning. 

hose who can afford it raise monolith slabs (dhay)* and other 
memorials to the dead. ‘I'he period of impurity is 8 days for all purposes. 


— 





* For some notes on these commemoraticn stones, seo App. II of Francke’s History of 
Western Tibet, 


i8 Festivals in Chamba Uéhul. 


The only tenure in Léhul is called ghdt or ghdri, i.e, an equal divi- 
sion of the crop between landlord und tenant. 


The chief festivals in Chamba-Lahul are the following :— 

1. The Brishu on Ist Baistkh, which is observed as in Pangi. 

2. The Pori mela is observed only in ‘Trilok Nath, and is accom- 
panied by dancing and drinking. Held in Bhidon. 

8. The Khaul mela observed as in Pangi- 

4. The Kun mela is the same as the Sib mela in Pingi. It is also 
called Chér and is held on the new moon of Phigan. The 
evening is spent in eating and drinking, and on the follow- 
ing day. 

5. The Or mela is held on the full moon of Phégan, in 'l'rilok 
Nath and Margraon, and like the other melas the chiet ac- 
companiment is drinking and dancing. 


Léhul is the meeting place of the Aryan and Mongolian races and the 
peuple exhibit the characteristics of buth, though the Aryan element 
predominates. Their religion is an impure Buddhism grafted on the 
ancient and probably aboriginal Nag and Devi worship which is 
similar to that of Péugi and is found as far up as the junction of the 
Chavdra and Bhadgi rivers—Chorteus, prayer flags, mani walls and 
other symbols of Buddhism are common. The Buddhist temple is 
at Trilok Nath and the chief Devi shrine is that of Mirkula Devi at 
Udaipur. 


Mr. A. H. Francke thinks that the original worship of Trilok Ndth 
and Mirkula was an aboriginal form of Shiva and K4li worship. 
When Buddhism entered the country Shiva was identified with Ava- 
lokita, and the Kalf of Mirkula with Vajravardhi who is still worshipped 
there by the ‘libetans. 

The results of Sir Thomas Holland’s measurements of the Ldéhul 
Kanets* went to show the population of the Lahul villages now contains 
very little unaltered Tibetan blood, whilst,there are apparently some 
individuals who uniformly tend towards the Indian type. The evidence 
of the cephalic, naso-malar and nasal indices, stature and facial angle, 
uniformly points to the presence - of a large proportion of Tibetan 
blood in the Lélhul Kanets, but no precise idea of the quantitative 
relations cf the Indian to the ‘libetan strain can be formed on our 
present data. The Kanets of Léhul include a certain number of 
immigrant families from the Kullu side and they have not been long 
enough in the country tohave their bloud tainted by intermarriage 
with those who have Tibetan blood. 


Valuable as these measurements were it is perhaps to be regretted 
that those made in the different valleys, Pattan, Garé and Rangloi, 
were not distinguished, as the elements in each valley are believed to 
vary. Moreover the possible aboriginal elemext in the valleys, 
especially in the remoter hamlets, cannot be disregarded. It is now 
established that there is a Mundari element in the language of Kanaur 

_ ©The Kanets of Kulu and Lahul, Punjab, A Study in Contuct-Metumorphism, in Journal 
{ the Anthropological Inst., 1902, 
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and thore may well be, in the population of the Punjab Himalayas, a 
Munda element which is represented by the Mons or Monpa. 


Lak, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shahpur, Mont- 
gomery and Multén. In the latter District they claim Punwér 
origin and kinship with the Langéhs. Originally ousted from the 
Chenab by the Sikhs, a small number of Laks are now settled in the 
Chenab Colony. Formerly notorious cattle-thieves, they are now of 
very minor importance. 


LaxexA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Lika, a sept of Muhammadan Jdts which owns a few villages in Réjanpur 
tahsil, Dera Ghazi Khén, and is also suid to be found in Muzaffargarh. 
jt claims kinship with the Mahras, Kurejas and Séha-sumra (?) 
Jéts, and assigns its origin to Lékha Lirhdni in the Brahui country 
beyond Jacobébéd whence they migrated under Saméil Ali and 
Kambir. The latter was Nawdb of Dera Ghdzi Khé&n under the 
Kalhoras and his son Nawdb of Dajil until expelled by Nasir Khén 
Brahuf. 


LaxwanpAL, a sept of Rajputs. 
Laxaiai, a writer or draughtsman : cf. lakhwayy4. 


Laker, (1) one of the priicipal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with head- 
quarters at Kot Kamélia* in Montgomery. At feud with the Kharrala 
of the Upper Ravi it allied itself to the Kathiés and other lower 
Révi tribes. To this clan belonged Satdatyér Khén, son of Mahtbat 
Khan, a chief who held some post at the Delhi court under Alamgfr. 
Llis jagir is said to havé been worth Rs. 1,09,000 a year, but a propose! 
to betroth the daughter of Ghézi Khan, the eighth Sid) chief, to him 
was regarded as an insult, and he was unable to protect his country 
ngainst the Sidls of Jhang and eventually the chiefs of Kamélia 
were reduced to éalukddrs under the Nikkéi Sikhs; (2) one who gathers 
gum-lac. 


Lixai, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Laxatwit, a Jdt tribe. According toa confused traditiont the Lakhiwél 
claim Bhatti origin, and to be also Jatus by family. They say that 
Bhatti and Samija came from Muttra to Hisstr. Samfja had no son, 
but from his daughter are descended the Joiyas. Some generations 
after Bhatti came R4jé Rasélu who had two sons Dasal and Jaisal.¢ 
The latter becamo R4ja of Jaisalmer, but Jaisal remained in Bhatti (-Ana, 
and had a son named Janrd4, who had several wives of various castes. 
By them he had 21 sons who founded a number of tribes such as the 
Lakhiwél and Sidhu-Bardr Jéts and the Wattu and Mai R&jputs. 


Lakanana, a clan of the Sidls. 
Lakawavya, a writer, a drawer of pictures, also one who understands, one 
who passes by or over: cf. LAKHARI. 


* An old town, re-founded by Kam4] Khén Lakhera in the 14th century. 
+ Recorded by Amin Chand, Hissdr Sett. Rep,, 1875 
$ Of. the tradition given on p, 102 supra, 


-20 Lakwera—Lalbegt. 


Laxwera, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Laxzaf, a Pathdn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


LArat, a branch of the Wazir Pathéns, now settled cn the northern slopes 
of the Sufed Koh in Nangrahér, Lélai is said to have been the son 
of Sulaiman, son of Kakai, and to have fled from the Birmil hills on 
account of a blood-feud. , 


Lauaran, fem. -f, of Liléri, qg. v. 


Laake, & section of Réjputs. 

LAuBga1, a worshipper of LAlbeg who appears to be also called Balt Shéh, 
the mythical high priest of the Chuhrdés and other castes of similar 
status, Further it is at least highly probable, as Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
pointed ont,* that Bala Shéh is Béilmik, the traditional author of 
the Ramdyana, andif so, Lalbeg or B&élé Shah is merely a Muham- 
madanised name and title for that Hindu saint, According to Sir 
Richard Temple the legend goes that Shiva once rubbed his hand on a 
red stone, ld] batta, and Lalbeg came out. Possibly he suggests, Ldl- 
beg is a corruption of L4l Bhikshu, “the red monk” (¢.e., Shiva him- 
self), Templet also records a legend which certainly points to the earth- 
god Shiva as the pretotype of Lalbeg. Once the Prophet with Mihtar 
Tlids and other saints was sitting in God’s court. Ilids spat and his 
spittle fell on the prophets, so the Almighty bade Iliés serve as a 
sweeper, but he begged that an intercessor for him might be born. 
Tlid4s was then himself born into the world as a sweeper, but lived in 
the hope of forgiveness and one day the Great Saint or Pir gave him 
his coat to wear. Ilids placed it in a pitcher of earth and when asked 
by the Great Saint why he did not wear it” replied that he feared to 
soilit. But the Saint bade him don it and come to him. Jlids was, 
however, unable to open the pitcher and brought it to the Saint who 
said: “Come out, Lalbeg, quickly.” (LAl means “my son”). 
From the pitcher emerged a fair man wearing Jal beg ‘red clothes,” 
i.e., bhekh. Him the Saint designated as the prophet of the sweepers 
and Ilids took him home, filled his hviga for him and worshipped him. 
lo this day the sweepers fill the pipe for a religious teacher, Lélbeg 
at once became invisible, because he disapproved of Uids’ beliefs, and 
the Saint bade him do penance promising that Lalbeg should intercede 
for him, and saying that in the first age the ghatmat or vessel worship- 
ped to represent Lélbeg would be golden, in the next of silver, in the 
third of copper and in the fourth of earth, and so the Mihtars or 
sweepers now worship vessels of earth.t But another legend makes 
Lélbeg the son of a Mughal woman who was barren until at Bélmfk’s 
prayer she bore a son.§ And yet a third makes him the son of Shaikh 
Sarna of Multén. His mother dedicated him to B&élmfk and he even- 


>* Punjab Census Report, 1882, § 295, note 3. 

+ Indian Antiquary, XI, p. 280, A fuller variant, given in P, N. Q. II, 122, discloses a 
close, if obscure, connection between Lalbeg and Gorakh Nath, who is so prominent in the 
Jogis’ mythology. Shiva’s madan was one day rabbed by Parmeshar on a stone and 
produced Lilbeg: some on a reed (sarkanda) whence sprang Sarkanda Nith: some on 
cowdung (gobar), whence Gobar Nétb, and some was cast into a river and swallowed bya 
fish who brought-forth Machhendar Nath, Gorakh Nath’s preceptor. 

tPN.Q.,1, 586, 

§ 1b, L., 837, 
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tually conquered Kébul and Kashmfr, but he placed one Suit4ni on his 
throne and rotired to Thanesar where Bilmik’s tomb is still worshipped. 
Then at Delhi, whither Lélbeg went with all his followers, he founded 
the religion named after himself and divided his disciples into five sects, 
the Lalbegi, Shaikhri, Damri, Hilf and Rawat. The Liélbegi Mihtars of 
Théinesar and Karnal affect Bibi Dhidni, as well as Lalbeg himself, 
offering her chirie (bracelets), henna and a dori kd paranda, or hair 
ribbon, but all that we know of Dhidni is that she was a relative of 
Lélbeg.* Pundri, mentioned as a daughter of Bélmik, does not appear 
to be worshipped, nor does Satti Chuhri, his wife. Lél Gurdé is another 
name of Lilbeg and he is also called Bhangi, which was atitle of the 
rakshasa Aronakarit, Aruna Karata, “the red crow,” an ancient tribal 
deity, 


Thus popular mythology pessiats not only in distinguishing Balmik 
from Laélbeg, but also in attributing to each of them a family and 
disciples. But one form of the myth denies to Lélbeg any human or 
natural origin and makes him but an emanation of Bélmik. The latter 
used to sweep Bhagwdn’s court-room, and the Almighty gave him a 
dress which Bdélmfk buried ina pit. When asked by the Almighty 
why he did not wear it he went to the pit and found a boy in the robe. 
According to one story B4lmik protested that he had no milk for the 
babe, and was directed to go home and give it to the first animal 
‘which crossed his path. On his road to Earth Bélmik saw a 
hare suckling her young and to her he gave the child. So tp 
this day no sweeper will eat a hare.t But this version does not 
appear to be current in the Punjab, where it is said, at least in 
Nabha, that some Chuhrds do not eat hare’s flesh because a Chuhrd 
once killed a cow’s calf by accident and hid it under a basket. When 
the owner tracked his calf to the Chuhrdé’s house the latter said that 
a hare was hidden beneath the basket and when it was overturned a 
hare was found instead of the dead calf. But in Gurgaon the Sus 
Gohar got of the Chuhrds is the only one which observes his tabu and 
that only because the hare once bore the name cf that got. In Mont- 
gomery the Muhammadan Chuhrds do not eat the hare’s flesh if they 
are followers of the Makhdim Jahdnfén of Uch as that Pir forbade its 
use. Other Chuhrds can eat it. 


As already noted Bélm{k is probably to be identified with the author 
of the Rawéyara, bat one story is that there is another Bélmik “of 
low degree ”, and cuncerning him various legends are current. The 
most popular version represents Badlmik as a great robber, who was a 
Bhil. Once he attacked the seven rishis, but in compliance with their 
remonstrances he asked his parents to Join him. ‘Cheir refusal cut 
him to the quick and he turned fagir, A less common version runs :— 


When Yudisthira had performed an aswamedh jag and all present had 
feasted, the bell did not sound of its own accord, as it should have done, 
to announce the completion of the rites. So it was thought that they 
had been irregularly done or that some bhagat had not attended the 





*IP, N.Q,, 1.,:663, 
T40. L, 881, a 
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The Lilbegis and Balmth, 


feast. Accordingly Bélmik wes invited and when served by Draupadi 
with 86 various dishes he mixed them altogether, which in Draupadi’s 
eyes stamped him as indeed one of low custe. Nevortheless the bell 
now rang and the rites were thus duly vompleted, the only defect 
being Draupadi’s contempt for Bilmik, which she was exhorted to 
forget.* 


According to Mr. H. L. Williams Laélbog is represented by a red 
pennon on a red pole, while Balmik’s insignia is a broom of peacock’s 
feathers at the end of a bamboo. Both are carried in procession attend- 
ed by dholaks or drums. 


Pir Chhata is also said to be an ancestor of the Chuhr4és who gained 
sanctity by removing a cow’s carvase when no one else would do so, 
but he is doubtless identical with Bélmik of whom a similar legend is 
told. Once a man bade jis youngest son remove a dead cow, but he 
refused. Hach son in turn refused also, until he came tuo the eldest of 
his four sons, Bélmik, who obeyed his father in spite of his knowledge 
that it was the duty of the low-caste Hatidéras to remove dead cattle. 
His father’s promise to re-admit him into the family was not fulfilled 
and his descendants too became knownas Hatidras. 


With the cult of B&lmik is associated, round about Amritsar, that 
of Mién Siira, himself a Chuhré, who became a devotee. Once Qéazi 
Dind tested his powers by making him sit on a sheet spread 
over the mouth of a well and say his prayers. The Qézi expected to 
see him fall into the well, but he did not, and whenever he cooked the 
flesh of a cat or a dog for his food and began to eat it the animal 
came to life and fell at his feet. The Chuhrds perform a jag in his 
honour and that of Bélmik and give alms in the names of both those 
saints, 


In Sirmir Bélmik has a makén, pakka or kachha, in front of which 
is lighted a fire and on this ghiis poured. The offerings made to it are 
given to Bhangi fagirs, who are recruited from the Chuhrdés. The 
B4lmikis hold themselves aloof from other Chuhré groups such as 
the Bhalla or Dhankta, Réwat, Halad, Daung, Dhainak, Megh and 
Heri, and do not marry with them. In marriage four gots are 
avoided and the wedding is solemnised by a guru of their own 
called s Meora, but a Chhéman or Jhéman is also said to fulfil the 
functions of a Brahman and conduct the seven pheras, 


The Lélbegi thus appears to be identical with the Bélmiki, though 
many accounts treat them as distinct.t In what they may differ 
does not however appear. The Ldlbegi certainly seems to be 





* Other versions amplify the one in the text. According to one, Bélmik was carried to 
the feast in a chariot of air by one of the Pandavas, though he was covered with leprosy: 
P.N. Q. 11, § 236, In another Balmik protests to Arjan that he is a Hatidra and unworthy. 

In one it is stated that every grain of food eaten should nave brought from Heaven a 
sankh kt akdsh bdni or sankh dhuni, the sound of a conch, but when Balmik devoured his 
portion in 23 mouthfuls only 24 sounds were heard. In another Arjan is perturbed because 
only 23 sounds are heard instead of 3. 

Bg, in Sirmur the Bélmikis are said to worship Baélmik but not J4lbeg, In th's 
State the Balmikis are said to marry on equal terms with the Mazbis, 
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superior to and distinct from the Dhénak,* and followers of Bélmfk do 
not eat food touched by a Dhanak. 


The Lélbegis of the Sdraud got are said to be the original inhabitants 
of Kewéri, and besides Lélbeg they affect the Devi. Early marriage 
is the rule and the wedding rites are performed by a Brahman. Never- 
theless the Sérsud, though they observe Hindu customs, bury theie 
dead, because, they say, their ancestors once worshipped the goddess 
Bai. 

The Hindu Chubras in Sirmdr appear to be mainly Bilmikis, They are divided into the 
following septs :— 

Bhalla or Dhaukta, Rawat, Haled, Daung, Dhanak, Megh, Hari, Mazbi, Balmiki, of which 
the latter are found in Na&han tahsil. Four gots are avuided in marriage, Weddings are 
solemnised by their own yurds, who form a distinct, ic., Phirku called Meora, resembling 
the pddhéa of the Hindus, but are eaid to take food (Aachchi rots and pakki) and water 
from all Chuhrés. ‘The Balmikis and Mazbis intermarry on equal terms, Balmifk and Gurd 
Rd4m Rai are worshipped, but not Lélbeg. Baélmik has a makdn (pukka or kacheha) in 
front of which a fire is lighted, and on this ghi is poured. Offerings made to it are given 
to Bhangi fuqirs who are taken from the ranks of the Chuhrds. The Balmikis do not marry, 
eat or drink with the other groups, as they regard them as inferior. At weddings the 
chhaman fulfills the functions of a Brahman. ard conducts the 7 pherus. Girls, or sddhtis 
of their owa, are fed in licu of Brahinans. Ifa Bhangi marry a woman of another caste he 
is fined, but his children are regarded as legitimate. ‘The dead are both burnt or buried, ac- 
cording to the means of the family, burial being cheaper. Daughters may inherit in default 
of sons, if their falher bequeaths or gives his property to them, <A wife can be divorced 
but a panchdyat can award her maintenance, In Nahan town each mehalla (and there are 
seven) has its panch, A chaudhri is appointed by the State and he nominates the panch, 


In Paonta tahsil the Chulras do not intermarry with the Charngars. They have their 
own Brahmans who solemnise marriages. The latter do not drink water from the hands 
of, or accept food from, the Chuhras, but they may take atta and ddl and cook it for them- 
selves. Any man can enter the Chubra caste. He is struck five times on the waist with a 
broom in the name of Balmik and made to pay a fine. Then the Chubras eat with him and 
he is free of the caste. . 

Funeral ceremonies. 


They carry their dead ona bier. On a place midway between their house and the 
burial ground they place the bier and offer pinda (e) or funeral cakes to the manes of the 
dead, ‘She bier is then carried to the burial ground where a grave is dug and the dead 
body is laid in it with its face turned towards the Ganges. The grave is then filled up and 
in the way everybody breaks a straw. Some say that this means that all connections with 
the deceased are now broken up. On the third day all persons who carried the bier are 
feasted. If the party be a rich man, the whole barddri is fed, 


The Lilbegi may be regarded as a Ilinduised Chuhra, just as the Mazbi or Rangreta is a 
Sikh convert, and the Musalli, Hala4lkhor or Kuténa a Chuhy4 convert to Islim, 


The Chuhrasa have. Brahmans of their own, who do not, however, work as Chuhrda, but 
live on the gifts and fees paid to them by their patrons. These Brahmuns do not eat 
food cooked by Chuhraa, or siaoke with them (except in Kangra where, it ia said, they do 
smoke with Chuhr4s) ; shough they do not avoid contact (chhtt) with them like other 
Brahmans. These Brahmans merry among themselves and burn their dead. Their goftra 
is said to be Ratn Bhardwaji and they wear rosaries of rudrdksh beads and the ¢iku on 
their foreheads like regular Brahmans, Once a yesr the Brahman gurt celebrates a 
bhanddra or faase at which all the sweepers assemble and offer him gifts iu cash or kind. 











* An account from Karnal ascribes the origin of the Dhanaks to a woman's incestuous 
passion for her son. Balmik declared the pair impure and named them Dhinak. The 
same account assigns 55 gots to the Chuhras thus :— 











Dibla, \ Kalydni, 
tnok 3. ) Bagri. Sultdni gots } Bianer 
Dhanak gots jae Sarasbal. 
Digal. Chhapparband 
Sansi yots | Puan 
 ¢( Parcha. Dadri, 


Chauhan. Lélbegi gots Kangre. 


Balmiki gots ; Dumra. Jhunjhat, 
Sith, 
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Lél Déet. 


As the Chubyés have Brahmans of their own, so in Gurgéon they boast their own Nite, 
and in that District and in Gujrat they are said to have Mirdsis of their own, who live 
in Delhi, although one of the Ohuby4’e own functions is to recite gonevlo,ies at their 
patrons’ weddings. ‘These Mir4sis received rations but uot vooked food for their 


services, 


Lit Dist.—A sect of Musalm4ns who approach to Hinduism. It was founded 


by Lal Das, a Meo of Alwar, who though like all Meos a Musalmén 
by faith, followed, again like all Meos, Hindu observances. He was 
born about 1540 A.D., and the account of his life and teachings which 
follows is taken from Powlett’s Gazetteer of Alwar, pp. 53 ef seq. The 
devotees of the sect are called Sddhs. ‘he worship consists largely 
of repeating the name of Rim, and Sunday is their high-day. Yot 
L4l Dds was a Musalmén, is considered to be a Pir, and the greater 
number of his followers, in the Mewdt proper at least, are 
Musalmén Meos, though on the Punjab border, where the spread of 
education has made the Meos better Muhammadans, the L4l Dasis are 
usually Hindu Banids and carpenters. 

L&] D4s lived many years at Dhaoli Dhab, and used to wander over the hills behind 
Alwar, and into the fort in search of sticks, by selling which he got his living. At length 
he began to work miracles, An excited elephant stopped in full career and saluted him, 
and a Musalmén saiat, one Chishti Gadan, of Tijara, found bim standing in the air in 
meditation. ‘he Musalman conversed with Lal Das, aud discovering his picty and unworld- 
liness, enjoined him to teach both Hindus and Musalinins. After this Lal Das went and 
lived at Baudoli, 16 miles north-east of Alwar, in the Rimgarh parganu, There ‘he laboured 
for his own support and the good of others.’ He lived on the top of a hill, and went through 
great austerities in the hottest weather, was safe from snake and from tiger, and cured 
the sick. Uisciples of all castes collected round him, and one, an vilman, received from him 
miraculous power, which he used to expose an adulteress before an assembly. Tor this 
Lal Das reproved him, aud eventually resumed bis gift, Lil Das prayed that he might 
be relieved of all his false diswiples, so persecution from a Mughal ofticial began, and they 
all fell away. It arose from Lal Das’ having caused the death of a Mughal who had laid 
hands on another man’s wife, and with his true followers he was carried to Bahadarpur, afew 
miles off, The Muhammadan faujddr of Bahidarpur expressed surprise at his being followed 
by both Hindus aud Musalmans, and asked him what he was, Lal Das replied that the 
question was a foolish one—what he was in truth he knew not, but he got his garment, the 
flesh, in a Meo's house. ‘The faujdir demanded Rs. 5 apiese from the party as the price of 
releasing them, but they would pay nothing, and then the faujdds gave them water from a 
poisonous well, the only result of which was that the well became sweet, and was known 
afterwards as ‘the sugar well.’ On another occasion Lal Das was assaulted by Mughals, 
and called to his protection angels, who slew 14 of them, but his followers, thinking that 
anger was derogatory to Lal Das, spread a report that they had killed the Mughals, and 
that Lal Das had shown no anger. Lé&) Das left Bandoli, and resided at the neighbouring 
village of Todi, now in Gurgaon, on the Alwar border, where, being persecuted, he went 
away. At Naroli the people refused him water, whereupon their wells dried up. At 
Rasgan, in Ramgarh, he was well received, and there he remained a while, ‘ repeating God’s 
name, and teaching disciples the way.” Lal Das, though at times he is said to have practised 
the severest asceticism, had not led a life of celibacy. He had a daughter, named Sarupa, 
who could work miracles, One day he told that greatness and wonder-working even were 
vanity, they, too, pass away like the wind, purity and gentleness alone were availing. 
Those who possessed would attain to peace in heaven (Gar ke lok), and no more be subject 
to birth and death, Lal Das's son, Pahara, too, was a miracle-worker—biessings on him 
and on Lal D4s’s brothers, Sher Khan and Ghaus Khan. These all had hope in God 
(Harji) alone, and in no other Deo. a voice in a mosque (? Harmandir), where L4l Dds 
had gone, foretold the birth to him of a son, who was to be a polar star (Qutb), and would 
succeed in the works of many births. Lal Das received the announcement with one word, 
“ Bhala!” A few months after, to try his faith,a daughter was born to him, who died 
directly. Lal Das felt no grief, for God-worshippers (Harbhagtan) are always joyful. 
Soon after God spoke to him again of the Qutb. Lal Das manifested no hurry or anxiety. 
A second daughter was born. Lal Das suid, “I have faith in God” (Satu ko meri biswas). 
At Jength a boy, afler 18 months’ pregnancy, was born, The child lived but 18 days, bul 
he spoke and reproached his mother for not showing him his father. Lal D4s was sent for, 
and spoke to him, whereupon the child died satisfied. A faithful sédh washed and dressed 
the corpse, and bis sister Sarupa besought her father to cow memoratehim by a miracle, The 
child’s body was taken tuwards Bandoli (where, apparently, the infant daughters had been 


Vol. III, Page 25, insert :-— 


Litt Suu, a sect of fagirs.* They sre dressed in raga with a number 
of bells stitched on to the ankles or round their waists. They carry 
karéra or thonged whip in one hand and a begging bow! in a nother.. 


They usually beg of women, using the following verses :~ 
(1) Mai, de Lak nun manni, 

Teri nuh ave lammi ! 

Mother, give the Lali a loaf, 

And you will have a tall (handsome) daughter-in-law. 

Mai, de Lali niin até, 

Tainin kadi na ave ghata ! 

Mother, give the Lali flour, 

And you will never come to want ! 

Mai, de Lali nin loz, 

Tainin kadi na dukhave koi! 

Mother, give the Lali a blanket, 

And no one shall ever trouble you ! 

(4) Mai, de Lali nin dohni, 

Teri nih ave sohni ! 

Mother, give the Léli a cup of milk, 

And your daughter-in-law shall be lovely | 

Mai, de Lali nin doain, 

Teri gimin,t majhin, gain ! 

Mother, give the Lali prayers, 

And you shall have lands and buffaloes and cows |! 

*P.N.Q. 1, § 246. 


+ This should read :— 
Teri jiwan majhin gdin :—‘ And your buffaloes and cows shall live long {° 


(2 


~~ 


(3 


— 


(5 


— 
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interred), A deep stream was in the way, but, as Sarupa walked forward, adry path 
appeared, and the little corpse was carried to Bandoli, where a dargdh was established, 
which has still a great reputation. It was reported to Sahib Hukm, Mughal governor of 
Tij4ra, that Lé] Das did not pray a3 a Musalinan, nor perform ablutions, por call on the 
prophet, but that he taught Hindus and Musalmdns the same doctrine, The Adkim sent for 
Lal D4s,. who received tle messengers kindly, and accompanied them with 12 disciples 
who refused to leave him, A vicious horse which he had to ride becaine quict in hi. 
hands, and a fawn which one of the Musalmans killed, and compelled Lal Das to carry, 
came to life. The Tijara adkim treated Lal Das kindly. But he offered him meat, saying 
thst it was Musalm4n food, and that he who was a Musalman und ate as such was in the 
path of God. Lil Das replied,‘ Love God. God is one and separate froin all, ‘There: 
one path for Hindu and Turk, by which they come and go, Whoever kills another cuts his 
own throat, for the murdered is avenged by Go's casting the murderer iato hell, Let me 
be shown low to escape before the judgwent-seat, where God himself will do justice. 
The good keep in mind the fear of that day,” Lal Das then took the food into his hand, 
and the meat turned to fine rice. 4! Das and his 12 followers were thea confined under a 
guard for the bight, but without severity. ‘They all vanished, and the guard was imprisoned 
for letting them go, on which they all appeared again in the jail. Sahib Hukm, the hdkim, 
had a beloved daughter who was tormented by a witch. and the nacromancers (jdéduytrs) 
could do nothing to relieve her, and Qazis and Maulavis could not exercise the cvil spirit. 
Her mother appealed to 1.41 Das, and be went to the girl who immediately began to kiss his 
fect, aud the demon (jin) having left the girl, appeared before L4l Das und declared his 
submission. In Maujpur (Lachmangarh purgana) was a holy man, Mansukha by owme, and 
a Malli by caste, who loved God with a true love (sachhé prtt), and gave much in alms. 
He belivved in Lal Das, but his wife disparaged him because he worked no miracles and 
because he could not avoid beiny carried off to ‘Tijara. Mansukba said that Lal Das knew 
the thoughts of men, On his going shortly alter to pay his respects, Lil Dads received 

‘him badly on account of his unbelieving wife. Mansukha was going serrowfully away. 
Lal Dis, however, forgave him, and called him back and comforted him, just as a mother 
takes into her arms and consoles a child whom she has corrected 


An Agra merchant was shipwrecsed, Ho asked for advice. Some said one thing, some 
another, but he remembered Lal Dis and called or him, promising him a tithe if his goods 
were saved. Lal Das heard the prayer of the distant merchant, snd showed emotion, The 


goods were saved, However, Lai Das refused his thank-offering, as he had no need of 
wealth, but told him to give it to Vishnu sddis, 


A Kayath of Agra, of great wealth and of high position, was afflicted by leprosy or some 
foul skin disease, which made life a burden to him. Hearing of Lél Das’s gooduess to the 
shipwrecked merchant, he went to him at the full moon, Lal Das's chief day of reception, 
The saint told the Kayath to give all his goods in charity and abandon the world. In 
token of his having forsaken all pride and wordliness, he was to blacken his face, mount a 
donkey, and hang a gourd on his back, He obeyed, and on his subsequently bathing at the 
junction of the rivers at Allahabad, his Lody became as pure as gold. 


Various other miracles of the same type are related in the account of Lal Das, who 
prevents an eclipse of the sun, predicts the famine of §, 1884, feeds Naga Chiran Das of 
Mathura, who comes to him with 700 followers. ‘The Meos having carried off his buffaloes, 
1.41 D4s prophesied that the Mewat should belong to the Kachwahas and their chief Jai 
Singh. Before his death, 1.4] Das having met with one Thakuria of Chapra, who main- 
tained himself and fed others out of the proceeds of his own labour, and was blessed by 
God with the necessary virtues, wished to appoint him his successor, but Thékuria declined 
the honour as being unworthy of it, and Lal Das gave him the choice of burial alive or 
acceptance of authority. Thdkuria chose the former. : 


Lanzra, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multan. 


Lauf, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


LAxf, a Gujer clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
LatiAna, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Lauiui, a class of Muhammadan fagirs who dance when they go to beg in 


houses. 


Lauf, a tribe of Jdts, found in Montgomery, where they are Mubammadan 


and classed as agricultural, and in Gurdaspur, where they are one of 
the main Jét gots of the Shakargarh tabsil and hold a parewa at Gordla 
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in October, This is a special festival of the Lallis, who collect consider- 
able sums which are distributed in prizes to wrestlers, otc., and is held 
in honour of a deceased ancestor of the tribe. But a parevi fair is also 
held at Goralla in Sidlkut. 


Livok— paes-crosser,’ in Léhul ; see under Kang: chumpo. 

Latora, a sopt of Rajputs, found in Hoshidrpur. 

Latorra, a sept of Rajputs found in Siilkvy and probably the same as the 
Lalota. ‘Thoy are said to intermarry with the Bajju Ki)puts. 

Lind, the priest of the Buddhists in Léhul, Spiti and Kanaur. Tho word 
is apparently a corruption of Brahman, the Tibetan form being blama. 


Ono of the most peculiar features of the lamaic system is the 
hierarchy from which it takes its name. ‘lho teaching of Buddha 
included an elaborate monastic system, but no priests, for there was no 
god to worship or ceremonies to perform, and uo hierarchy, for all men 
were equal, And till about A. D, 1400 the dimds or monks of Tibet 
recognised no supreme head of the faith. But about that time the 
abbot of the Gihldin monastery near Lhasa proclaimed hiwself the 
patriarch of the whole Jamaic priesthood, and hia successor, of the 
Tashi monastery, declared the grand lamas to bo the perpetual re- 
incarnations of one of the Bodhisatvas or semi-Buddhas, who, as each 
ldma died, was burn again iu the person of an infant that might be 
known by the possession of certain divine marks. The filth in suc- 
cession founded the hierarchy of Dalai lamds at Lhdsa in 1640, aud 
made himself master of the wholo of ‘ibet. He assumed the title of 
Dalai Limd, while tho lama of Tashi still continued to enjoy his former 
privileges, and thus we now have two great chairs filled by a double 
series of incarnations. ‘There is alsoa third great ldmd in Bhutan, 
kuown among the Bhutanis as the Dharma Réjé, but among’ the 
Tibetans as Lord of the World. Below these three great lamds come 
the ordinary monks, who live for the most part in monasteries ruled 
by abbots whose only claim to precedence one over another is derived 
from the importance of the institution over which they preside, or 
from the influence of personal sauctity. They are, with the exception 
ot the Drukhpa sect, bound to celibacy, at least while leading a 
monastic life, and are collectively called gedun, or clergy. ‘lhey 
consist of lamas or full monks (for the word means nothing more), 
and novices or neophytes. ‘There are also convents for nuns, which 
ure very numerous. ‘I'he lamas are distinguished by rosaries of 1C8 
beads, which they wear as necklaces, 

Primogeniture obtains among the landholders of Spiti, the eldest son 
succeeding to the land as soon as he is of full age, and the father 
being pensioned off. ‘The younger sons, as they grow up, retire to the 
ancestral cell in the monastery, where they support themselves by such 
industries as can be pursued within the walls ot the building, and hy 
alms and fees, often supplemented by an allowance from the eldest son. 
If the latter die without leaving a sun, the eldest of surviving brothers 
who cares to do so abandons the monastic life, resumes the property, 
and becomes the husband of the widow without jurther ceremony. 


The Tibetan lamas are divided into three chief sects of which the mest 
avcieut are the Ninemarpa or Nyimapa, whose followers wear red 
clothes, and to which most of the lamas of Ladikh belong. ‘The Dracra 
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or Drukhpa sect also wear red garments,and are ruled over by the 
Dharma Réj4 or great lama of Bhaten, in which country they are most 
numerous. It would appear that the Spiti lamds belong partly and 
the Léhul lamdés almost entirely to thia sect, which permits its monks 
to marry, The GeLuKPa sect was founded about A. D. 1400 by the 
first great lama of Géhldén, and its followers are distinguished by 
yellow garments, the sect prevails chiefly in Tibet, and both the 
Dalai andi the Tashi ladmds belong to it. 


In Spiti the younger sons of a landowner, the younger brothers of a 
KHANG-CHHEN-PA, are sent in childhood to Buddhist monasteries in which 
they spend their lives, unless, in the event of the Khang-chhen-pa 
failing to beget issue, one of them elocts to abandon the monastio 
life and take his eldest brother’s place in the family. It is only 
rarcly that the son of a dutal-pa, or cottager, becomes a monk, 
lt is also open to the eldest son to enter a monastery, iu whioh 
case his next brother will marry and inherit the fathers’ land. Some- 
times however, the son of a dital-pa does become a monk. The 

rofession is thus confined as a rule to the younger sons of the regular 
landholders, who take to it of necessity, but get os maintenance the 
produce of a field set aside ax tao or da-zhing (from dawa, a synonym 
for lima), It is, however, only the second son who is entitled to claim 
da-zhing, and many do not take it from their elder brothers, but have 
all in common with him, including their income from begging, funeral 
fees, etc.* This is to the advantage of the elder brother, as a celibate 
monk’s expenses are of course very small, When there are more than two 
brothers, the younger ones, though they cannot get da-zhing, are consider- 
ed entitled to some subsistence allowance from the head of the family, but 
in return they do certain kinds of work for him in the summer, during 
which season only the elder monks remain in the monasteries. For 
the instance, as long as they are tsun-pa or ge-tsul, that is, neophytes 
or deacons, and not gelong, or fully ordained monks or priests, they 
will carry loads and do all field work except ploughing : when gelong 
they will cook, feed cattle and sheep, and do other domestic services, 
but not. carry loads or cut grass or wood. But ‘ once a monk always a 
monk ’ is not the law in Spiti. Supposing the head of a family to die 
and leave a young widow, with no son or ason of tender age only, then 
the younger brother, if there is one, almost always elects to leave the 
monastery, and thereupon he is at once considered his brother’s 
widow’s husband. She cannot object, nor is any marriage ceremony 
necegsary.t Ii there was a son by the elder brother, ho of course suc- 
ceeds when of full age, and his mother and uncle retire to the small 
house, and thé other sons, if any, go into the monasteries in the usual 
way. So, again, if the head of the family has only daughters, and, 
having given up hope of getting a son, wishes to marry one of his 
danghters and take her husband into the house as his son and heir, 
* Nevertheless in most holdings a plot of from one to half a khal will be found in the 
occupation of the Zdma brother or uncle of the head of the family. It is ploughed and sown 
by the latter, but the dma provides the seed and gets the whole produce, The da-zhing 
reverts of course to the head of the family on the death of the lima. 

t The eldest son, or if he has a call to become a monk, the next son, who has not turned 
ldma, alone goes through the marriage ceremony wiih the bride. The chief rite at the 


wedding appears to consist in making a cake or ndzar, (lit, ‘ picture’) of satu or flour which 
is worshipped and then thrown away, outside the hamlet’ to_avert evils. 
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it generally happens that the younger brother in the monastery objects, 
and says he will leave the priesthood and beget a son. In such cases 
his right to do so is generally allowed : sometimes he will marry a wife 
to himself, and put his elder brother in the small house, sometimes, by 
agreement, he will cohabit with his sister-in-law in hope of getting a 
son by her. A monk who throws cff the frock in this way has to pay a 
fine to his monastery. Many decline to become laymen: Sir James 
Lyall believed that this was a rule in the case of those who have attain- 
ed to the grade of gelong. Where the lima brother declines, then it is 
agreed that, in the lower part of the valley (ze. Kothis Pin and Sham), 
the father or widow-mother can take a son-in-law to live in the house 
and succeed as son and heir, and no kinsmen (if there are any) can 
object. 


In Spiti the monks of Pin are of the Drukhpa, and not of the Gelukpa 
or celibate class to which those of the other four monasteries, Ki, 
Dankhar or Lawopi, Tabo and Tang-gyut, belong. They marry in 
imitation of their patron saint Guru Rimbochi, though in their books 
marriage is not approved of: this saint founded several orders, of which 
that to which the monks of Pin belong is the most ancient, and is 
called Neyangma. The wives and families of the monks live not in 
the monasteries, but in small houses in the villages, Every son of a 
lima or monk becomes a buzhan, which is the name given to a low 
order of strolling monks or friars. Thero are nineteen families of 
these buzhans in Pin Kothi, Sometimes the younger son of a land- 
holder becomes a buzhan in preference to going into the monastery. 
Those buzhans are a very curious set of people, they get a living by 
wandering in small parties through all the neighbouring countries, 
stopping at every village, and acting plays, chanting legends, and 
dancing like whirling dervishes, many also trade in a small way by 
bartering grain for salt with the Tibetans, and then exchanging the 
salt with the Kanaur people for iron, buck-wheat, or honey, they also 
often undertake to carry loads for travellers across the passes, as 
substitutes for the landholders. ‘They dress much like other monks, 
but, instead of shaving their heads, wear their hair in long straight 
twists, which gives them a very wild appearance. According to the 
story told to Sir James Lyall in Spiti the buzhan order was found by 
one Thang-thong Gialpo (lit. ‘king of the desert) under the following 
circumstances :—A certain king of Lhasa perverted the people of ‘l'ibet 
from Buddhism to a new relizion of his own. He succeeded so well 
that in the course of fifty years the old faith was quite forgotten, and 
the Om mini padme hun, or sacred ejaculation, quite disused. To win 
back the people, Tsan-rezig, the divinity worshipped at ‘lrilokndth, 
caused an incarnation of himself to be born in a king’s house in the 
person of Thang-thong Gidlpo; the child grew up a saint and a 
reformer, he saw that it was impossible to reclaim the people by books, 
and he therefore adopted the dress since worn by the duzhans, and 
spent his life in wandering from village to village, offering to amuse 
the people by acting miracle-plays on condition of their repeating 
after him the chorus Om mani pddme hom whenever it occurred in the 
chants or recitation. In this way the people became again accustomed 
to repeat the sacred sentence, “their mouths became purified,” and 
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the religion of Buddha revived. There is something rather impres- 
sive about the performances of these buzhane. 


The ldmas of the various sects in Spiti have next to nothing to do 
with the burial or burning of the dead, since those functions are in the 
hands of # certain class of people called yoba (pronounced joa), bis 
class is however unknown in Upper Kanaur, Léhul and Laddkh, As 
Spiti is a woodless country burning is seldom resorted to, except in 
the case of a prominent lama who has departed this life and se such 
must be burnt. The dead are also \uried, sometimes in fields or 
near them. in places which belong to the family, and sometimes under 
rocks : while strangers, poor people and more especially children, even 
those of the well-to-do, are thrown into the streams. A fourth custom, 
very common in Spiti, but unknown in Phu and its neighbourhood, 
is the rending of the corpse in pieces, which afford a welcome meal to 
fish and to the Lammergeiers which are called jajin or jazas. 


A lama especiolly a Great Lama, inust always be careful when on 
his death-bed to depart from this world in the posture of a sitting 
Buddha. If he quits it without assuming thet ~eated attitude his learn- 
ing counts for nothing and his fame is lost for ever. Threw such atti- 
tudes are distinguished, (1) the usual one in which the dying man 
cannot ae his feet, (2) that in which the soles of the feet appear to be 
turned upwards, and (8) the peculiarly artificial dzogspe skyiltrung. 


The more artistic the posture of a Great Léma at his demise and the 
longer his corpse preserves it, the higher mses his reputation and the 
respect in which he is held by all the people. As soon as his body 
begins to lean to one side it can be carried out and burnt at the spot 
where the chhodrten or grave-stone has already been set up. 


All corpses are said to be tightly bound before burial in the tracts 
under Buddhist influence, 


The rigid tying up of the body is due to a fear of the rolangs or ree 
aurrection of the body in which a spirit or kobhold enters into the 
corpse. ‘lhe vetdlas or corpses temporarily animated by kobbolds, ac- 
cording to the popular belief, share the tendency of dead bodies to be- 
come stiff and so cannot stoop. Owing to this belief at Lhdsa jow 
doors are preferred for houses in the neighbourhood of burial places. 
Moreover manifestations of rolangs now occur generally all the more 
that the universal degeneracy of mankind has so increased in compari- 
son with former times, that the demons find ample opportunities to 
enter into living bodies and men’s virtues are rarely great enough to 
enable them to withstand their entry. 


The lamas in Léhul are generally of the Kanot caste, though there 
are, of course, cases where even Thékurs have become ldmas. The 
Kanet cuts his choti as does a Gosain, and becomes the disciple of 
some lima, and this may be even after marriage. The limas of 
Léhul who a!l belong to the Drugpa order may marry. Their sons 
belong to their father’s original caste. Ldmas sometimes cease to 
belong to the priesthood, allow their chotts to grow, and are again 
received as Kunets. Women also becowe nuns and live in the 
monasteries, where the morality is far from pure. Itiscommon for 
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cages of seduction to occur, and then the abbot imposes a fine 
(dharmdand chostvm) in the shape of a feast to the fraternity. It is 
still common for both Brahmans and lamas to be present at marriages 
and funerais, a fact which shows how intimately Hinduism and 
Buddhism are connected in Léhul. 


As a matter of fact, many of the Drugpa lamas are warried, 
possess houses and fields, and only live part of the winter in the 
monasteries. Almost every house contains a small family chapel, in 
which Sangyas is the principal image. It is furnished also with a 
few books, and daily offerings of the kind already described are 
made. 


Lina, a J&t (agricultural) clan, found in a solid block in the centre of the 


Shujibad tahsil, Muitdn district, on the old banks of the Beds, where 
they settled in Akbar’s time. They are slso found in Bahdéwalpur 
where they claim to be one of the four septs of the Polandars, the othor 
three being the Dalle, Lileand Kanjur. ‘hey say they camo froma 
far country with Sher Sl.dh Sayyid Jalal. 


LanaaH, a tribe, classed as Jit in Dera Ghazi Khén, where it is probably 


aboriginal, or immigrant from the eastward, 


Lanadu, o tribe of agriculinrists in the Maltén, Muzaffargarh, Shébpur, 


Mentgomery and Dera Ghazi Khan districts. They claim to have 
been originally an Afghdn tribe who came to Multin from Sivi and 
Dhédhar for purposes of trade, and eventually settled at Rappri and 
the neighbourhood. In the cozfusion that followed the invasion of 
Tamerlane Multén became independent of the throne of Delhi, and the 
inhabitants chose Shaikh Yusuf Kureshi, head of the shrine of Shaikh 
Baha-ud-Din, as governor. In 1445 A.D., Rai Sahra, chief ot the 
Langéhs, whose daughter had been married to Shaikh Ydsuf, intro- 
duced an armed band of his tribesmen into the city by night, seized. 
Shaikh Ydsuf and sent himto Delhi, and proclaimed himself king 
with the title Sultan Qutb-ud-Din. ‘The kings of Multén belonging to 
the Langéh tribe are shown below :— 
Sult4n Qutb-ud-Din i aa des .. 1445 to 1460, 


Sultén Husain _... i os ie .. 1460 (extent of reign not known), 
oun pee en 3 et ea on . Dates not known, 
Sultan Husain ‘ ‘ 1518 to 1526, 


The dynasty terminated with the capture of Multéin, after a siege 
of more than a year, by Shih Hasan Arghun, governor of Sindh, ir 
1526. For ten deys the city was given up to plunder and massacre, 
and most of the Langahs were slain, Sultén Husain was made prisoner 
and died shortly after. The Langah dynasty ruled Multan for 80 years, 
during which time Biloches succeeded in establishing themselves along 
the Indus from Sitpur to Kot Karor. The Langéhs of Multdén and 
Muzaffargarh are now very insignificant cultivators. 

Farishtah is the authority for their Afghan origin, which is doubtful 
to say the least. Pirzdda Muréd Bakhsh Bhutta of Multén says that 
the Bhutta, Langéh, Kharral, Harral and Lak are all Punwar l4jputs 
by origin. But the Langéh are described by Tod as a clan of the 
Chalak or Soldni tribe of Agnikula Rajputs, who inhabited Multén 
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and Jaisalmer and were driven out of the latter by the Bhatti at leaat 
700 years ago. It is also stated by mirdsis thatthe Langéh, Bbuita, 
Dahar, Shajré and Naich of Multdn all sprang from the 5 sons of one 
Malhi in the couplet :— 

Saglt jthandi dadi, Sodt gihandi ma, 

Mahli jai panjputr—Dahr, Bhutta, Langaéh, Naich, Shajrd. 

Some of the Langéhs now claim Arabian descent and say that their 
founder came from Arabia 600 years ago. The Langdhs are all 
content to be styled Jéts, but in Multéo some of them are called 
Langéh Sultém, The Punjab Langéh are mainly confined to the 
lower Indus and Cher:db, those in Multdin occupying a more or less 
solid block in Shujibéd tahsil. 


Lanaiu, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

LanaAnag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Layerau, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Langriiu, a tribe (agricultural) classed as Réjput which inhabits the whole 


of the eastern bar in Multin. Comparatively recent immigrants, their 
mirasit claims for them descent from a Brahman of Bikdner,* but 
they themselves say they are Quraish from Arabia, and that they 
held sway for some time at Thatha io Sindh under one Ghids-ud-Din 
who from the lavishness of his public kitchen (laugar) obtained the 
title of Langridl, Ghids-ud-Din is said to have been a contemporary 
of Muhammad of Ghor and to have gone with him to Delhi. There it 
is described as wandering vid Kashmir to Shdhpur and thence to 
Garidla in Jhang. From there they went to the Kaiidlia dldga in 
Montgomery, but migrated in Shuji Khan’s time to Kamand in the 
country formerly held by the Hans. By nature nomads and by habit 
cattle-lifters, the Langriél are by degrees settling down to more stable 
and reputable means of living. 


Larva, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
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Lar.—The Lars in Bahdwalpur have several septs :— 
i, Wagejas. ix. Shaikh. 
ii. Sanija, in the Feroza «dqa. x. Gandia. 

iii. Rameja, in Feroza itself. xi. Batta. 
iv. Mardli-Dhan, in the Jajja mi. Latfia. 
and Naushahra thiqas. xiii, Ballha. 
vy. Aldria. ' xiv. Dammar. 
vi. Dardrhi. xv. Bhela. 
vii. Sub-Réja. xvi. Kasar. 
vii, Jhargd, 


Laspit, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 





* They also say that their ancestor was a Brdlman Charan from Bikéner who was con- 


verted by Sultan Samrén, They originally settled in R&walpindi; thence they moved to 
Jhang, and took some country from the Sial. 


In Sidlkot they claim descent through Rai Daram from Langridl. Jasu 15 in descent from 


the latter turucd Moslem. They settled in Sialkot in the time of Shah Jahin, 
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Lat, a Jét clan found in Ludhiéna. Its members do not cut the jandi tree 
at weddings, but playing with twigs is observod on the site of thoir 
jathera and the kangna game is also played. 

Lirgar, a JAt got or tribe which claims descent from an ancestor who 
migrated from Jaisalmer and married a Jé} widow. He was once 
attacked and surrounded by enemies whom he put to flight but ono of 
them, whom he had captured, killed him by thrustiug a lathi or stick 
into his mouth, whence the name of the got. It holds seveu villages 
in Jind tahsil, Khera Bhimia is worshipped at weddings. 

Laruer, a Jat tribe found in Karnal whither it migrated from Kargaula in 
Jind, a village held by Lithars. Doubtless = Lathar. 

Lati, an agricultural clan found in Shabpur. 

Lav, an Ardin clan agricultural found in Montgomery. 

Laver, a tribe of Jats. They trace their origin to Lalhora, a place of 
uncertain locality. They are found in tho Bawal wizdmat of Ndbha. 

Liwas, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

LAwi, a Gojar clan (agricultural) found in Aupritsar, 


Leander, an important organised tuman of the Batocn, occupying the 
country from the Kara pass, which is the Gurch4ni northern border, to 
the Sakhi Sarwar pass « little to the north of Dera Ghdézi Khan, which 
divides them from the Khoya. They are of pure Rind origin* and are 
divided into 11 clans, the Hadditni (a sub-tuman), Buoghléni, Jogidni, 
Ramdani, Hijbdni, ‘I'4lbur, Chandia, Kaloi, Ahmadani, Bulodni, Bat- 
wini and Huibatdni, of which the first inhabit the hills beyond our 
border and are not subject to our rule, and are, or were in 1860, noma-- 
dic and inveterate thieves. he chief belongs to the Alidni clan, Their 
headquarters are at Choti Zerin, where they are said to have settled 
after their return from accompanying Huméydn, expelliug the Ah- 
maddni who then held the present Leghdri country. They are also 
found in considerable numbers in Dera Ism4il and Muzaffargarh ; but 
these outlying settlements own no allegiance to the tribe. The Télbar 
dynasty of Sindh belonged to this tribe and there is still a considerable 
Leghari colony in that Province. It appears probable that the repre- 
sentatives of several of the Northern Baloch tribes, which are now 
found in Sindh, are descended from people who went there during the 
Talbar rule. 

Luapak, cf. Baléhar. 

Lexuno, a J4t clan (agriculiural) found in Amritsar. 


Lexi, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Multén and Montgomery. 
In the latter Districts it is Muhammadan. 


Luni, a Jat clan (agricuitural) found in Amritsar. 
LuArvA, one who represents the /ké or god and is inspired to givo oracles 


in his name in Kanaur. The rite is thus described by tho Reveread 
R. Schnabel of the Moravian Mission at Phu :— 


‘ A small fire is lighted on the ground and a goat’s skin spread in 
front of it. 


Inbénah—Talari. $8 


After the music of the drums has begon aman (the [hdpd) comes 
out of the circle of the spectators and stands with bare feet on 
the skin. Another pluces himself opposite him and, taking a few burn- 
ing coals, holds them close under his nose. ‘I'he man thus imhales the 
smoke and his breathing becomes laboured, insensibility supervening. 
Hia eyes begin to roll, a sign to the audience that the ltd 1s entering 
into the man. Suddenly he hisses like a snake, and throws off his 
clothing with a jerk. The spectators spriug quickly upon him and 
wrap his head in a white, but dirty, cloth and give him as a sceptre a 
stick wrapped with red rags. The other wan now offers murmured 
prayers to the lad, while the other, the Jhkapa who represents the lhd 
turns to the village notables and addresses them with an altected 
voice, in nasal, half singing tones. He complains that on a former oc- 
casion they only sacrifived a thin he-yoat, aud declares that unless 
he gets a fat one on this occasion, he will not bless the spot. No one 
will furnish such a goat. A heated debate follows. Every one pre- 
tends that his he-goat is thinner than his neighbour's. Meanwhile 
the lha has withdrawn, but the man representing him smokes content- 
edly and puffs at his hubble-bubble in perfect peace. At last the re- 
quired he-goat is obtained and as the lhda is re-called he announces 
that he has seen the good willof the villagers and will bless them with- 
out the expense of a sacrifice, apparently because be finds that his 
friends will have to provide the goat and wishvs to spare him that 
sacrifice. Oil cakes are now offered to the lha but he does not cut 
them. Instead of so doing he casts them away in all directions with 
many ceremonies. He does the same with a small pot of chang or 
beer. ‘This completes the act of blessing, but peace and decorum ure 
not yet restored. On the contrary a veritable pandemonium, to which 
the drums contribute, ensues, while the young men in ecstasy rave and 
trolic round the lhd. One can imagine how the man into whom the Lhd 
descends under the pretence that the Lima’s voice speaks through 
him can blacken the character of his enemies, and he often does so. 
Usually his remarks only bring him blows, which are given to the lhu— 
not to him. 


Lipiwan, the form of Lasana current in Sidlkot. 


Lixuiri, fem. -aN, @ writer and Likhwayy4, a penman: cf. Lakhdri and 
Lakhwayya. 

Litdrf, fem. -an, also nildx a dyer, trom lil or nél, indigo. The Lildri is 
hardly distinguishable from the Rangrez, They are both dyers, and 
both artisans and not menials, being chiefly found in the towns. But 
the distinction is said to be that the Lildri dyes, as his name implies, in 
indigo only ; while the Rangrez dyes in all country coiours except indi- 
go and madder, which last appertains tc the Chhimba. It is noticeable 
that, with the exception of a few returned as Hindus by the Native 
States, both of these castes are exclusively Musalmén. The Hindu in- 
deed would not dye in blue, which is to him an abomination; and 
imadder-red is his special colour, which perhaps accounts for the 
Chhimbas, most of whom are Hindu, dyeing in that colour only. In 
Peshdéwar the Dhobi and Rangrez are said to be identical. The Liléri 
is often called Nildri, Nirdli or Nilgar, Lolarf or Ldldéri. In Multén, 
Pungar is the term locally used for Lilari. 


$4 Lilla. 


Littas.—A. small tribe of J&t status which holds a block of about 40 square 
miles at the foot of the hills, in the Thal, west of Pind Dédan Khén, 
in Jhelum. It is also found in Shéhpur. 


They, and their Mirdsis, say that they were originally located in 
Arabia, being relations of the Prophet on his mother’s side, and there- 
fore Quraish ; in the time of Sultén Mahmud of Ghazni one of the tribe, 
named Haras, migrated to India, with 160 kinsmen as well as depend- 
ants, and settled at Masnad in Hindustén, 27 generations ago. Ap- 
parently after some 7 generations their forefathers went to Multdn, 
where a well-known Pir gave them one Ghauns Shéh as # spiritual 
guide, warning them that dissension would lead to their ruin: takin 
Ghauns Shéh with them, they went to Shahidgarh, or Shahiddénwdli, 
alao known as Lilgarh (said to still exist on the Chendb in Gujranwala), 
and there encamped. The local governor when ordered to expel 
them succeeded in dividing the tribe into two factions, which fought 
a pitched battle. The defeated party dispersed and its descendants 
are now found near the Chendb, wliule the other, weakened by the 
struggle, migrated to its present seats, headed by Lilla Buzurg, 20 
generations ago. This tract was then occupied by a tribe of Hél Jats, 
said to be found nowhere else, while the local governor was an Avand 
Khatri of Bhera, The Hdls were exterminated, but a pregnant woman 
escaped, and from her son the few families of H4ls, who still hold land 
in Lilla are said to be descended. Extensive mounds to the west of 
Lilla* mark the site of the Hal village. 


The Lillés are Sunni Musalméns, and say that they were so long 
before their immigration to India: they deny that they have ever had 
any connection with Brahmans as parohits, etc., and certainly have 
none now. They have no special Pir, but say that their spiritual 
leader is the successor of the Pir of Multén, who gave them Ghauns 
Shéh, though the connection has lapsed with time. But they still go 
occasionally to do reverence at the shrine of Bah4wal Haq at Maultén. 
Their birth, marriage and death customs resemble those of the Muham- 
madans generally, but in burying the dead they place the headstono 
at the head of the grave for a male and at the feet in the case of a 
female. For some unknown reason, they never wear blue pagris. 
Agriculture is said to have been their original occupation, as now. 


They say they marry only in their own tribe, or (on equal terms) 
with Phaphras, Gondals, and Jethals : but are believed to marry with 
any tribe that is considered zamindar, or J&t, the two words meaning 
much the same. Widow remarriage is permitted and a widow usually 
marries her deceased husband’s brother: she cannot now be forced to 
do so, but, they say, this was the practice before British rule. 


Lillés eat and drink with Mirdsis, but draw the line at Musallis. 
Proverbially turbulent and factious, they produce a rather large number 
of bad characters. A local sayiug charges them with selling their 
daughters in marriage, and then getting them back to sell once more. 
Physically they are well developed, and seem to resemble their Awén 


Bi a Piha a ee fh ee 
* Lilla comprises 4 large villages, Lilla Bhera or Mainowdna, Lilla Bharw4na, Lilla 
HBindwana and Lilla Guj, all named after their founds, Maino, Bharo, Hindo and Gap. : 
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neighbours: but they have not taken much to service in the army. 
They are industrious cultivators. 


Littart, see under Liidri. 

LiswAat, a Balcch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : see Laswiai. 
Losdna, see under LaBina. 

Loszon, see under Chhaézang. 


Long, Lodhi, Lodhke, Lodk, Loda or Lod, like the Kicant, a well-known 
cultivating caste of Hindustén, found in the Punjab chiefly in the . 
Jumna Districts, though a few of them have moved on westwards to 
the great cantonwents. Almost without exception Hindus the Lodhdés 
are said to be distinct from the Lodhi outcasts of Central India; but 
the Lodhas of Delhi would appear to be of very low svcial stauding. 
It is indeed said thut there are two distinct castes, the Lodhd and 
Lodhé, In Ambéla the Lodhds cultivate hemp largely and work it up 
into rope. 


Lopuani, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Loparin, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Lopt, a tribe of Pathdns to which belong many of the septs of fighting 
Pawinpaps. They belong to the Mati branch of the Pathéns and 
are descended from Ibréhim, tha Lodai, ‘ the greatest or superior.’ 
Ibr&him’s son Siénai had two sons, one of whom Prangai had a son 
named Kuassor, and the Lodis are thus akin to the Prdéngi, Sir and 
Sarwé&ni tribes, as well as many others ; see under Ghilzai. The Prdngi 
and Sar were expelled fromthe country round T4nk by the Luhdéni 
or Nuh4ni (themselves a Lodi tribe) about the end of the 16th century. 
They are now found in very small numbers in Peshdwar and in 
scattered communities in the Punjab, e.g., in Amritsar, where they 
are classed as agricultural, and Ambala. 


Lopige.—Regarded asa clan of the Kharrals in Montgomery, in Gujr4nwala, 
where they hold 36 villages, they are said to be of Solar Rajput descent, 
and to have come fromthe Ravi, the Kharral head-quarters, to the 
Gujrénw4la bdr some 10 generations ago, and led a pastoral and 
marauding life much frequenting the country near the S4ngla Hill, till 
reverses at the hands of the Virk Jdts forced them to settle down and 
take to agriculture in early Sikh times, cultivating land in Hinjré and 
Jag villages:* ‘They do not give daughters to the local Jat tribes, but 
will take wives from any J&t community. Pagvand is the rule of 
inheritance, and adoption is very common. Lodi their eponym, had 
four sons who founded as many muhins or septs, but of these only two 
are now in existence. 

Lopran, a tribe of Jats, which claims to be descended from Lodrah, 
son of Sukhré4m Deo Manhdas, and thus of Solar Réjput origin, = It 
was converted to Isl4m under Aurangzeb and is settled in tahsil 
Sidlkot: ¢f. Lodhara. 


Lo-pukea, see Dukpa. 











* uj cinwala Sett, Rep., 18667, p. 6, 
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Lohan—Lohér. 


Lowy, a tribe of Jéts, descended from an eponym, of Punwdr Réjput origin, 


belonging to Vikramajit’s family, and found in Sidlkot, The Lohéa 
or Lohain are also found in Hissér, where it is said that one of the four 
sons of Lobén was Chula, a bhagat who founded Nérnaund, and is 
now worshipped as the tribal god under the form of an oblong 
stone in his shrine there. His Brahmans are of the Indauria gof and 
are fed on the 11th sudt of each month. 


Londr, fem. «1, -AN.—The Lohdr of the Punjab is, as his name implies, o 


blacksmith pure and simple. He is one of the true village meninls, 
receiving customary dues in the shapo of a share of the produce, in 
return for which he makes and mends all the iron implements of 
agriculturo, the material being found by the husbandman. He is 
most numorous in proportion to total population in the hills and 
tho Districts that lie immediately below them, where like all other 
artisan castes he is largely employed in field labour. He is present 
in singularly small numbers in the Multan division, the Derajét and 
Bahéwalpur; probably because men of other castes engage in black- 
smith’s work in those parts, or perhaps because the oarpenter and 
the blacksmith are the same. His social position is low, even for a 
menial ; and he isclassed as an impure caste in so fer that Jats 
and others of similar standing will have no social communion with 
him, though not as an outcast like the scavenger. His impurity, like 
that of the barber, washerman, and dyer, springs solely from the 
nature of his employment ; perhaps because it 1s a dirty one, but more 
probably because black is a colour of evil omen, though on the other 
hand iron has powerful virtue asa charm against the evil eye. It is 
not impossible that the necessity under which he labours of using 
bellows made of cowhide may have something to do with his im- 
purity*. He appears to follow very generally the religion of the 
neighbourhood, and some 84 per cent. of the Lohdrs are Hindu, 
about § per cent. Sikh, and 58 percent. Musalmén. Most of the 
iron-workers in the Punjab are called Lohdrs, though Ahangar, 
the Persian for blacksmith, Ndlband or farrier and Koftgar are 
also nsed as translations of the term lohdr or to denote special 
branches of his calling. In Peshéwar the ironsmith is called taudi 
karigar as distinguished from the sari karigar or carpenter, In 
the north of Sirsa, and probably in the Central States of the 
Kastern Plains, the Lohdr or blacksmith and the Khéti or carpenter 
are undistinguishable, the same men doing both kinds of werk ; and in 
many, perhaps in mest parts of the Punjab, the two intermarry. In 
Hoshidérpur they are said to form a single caste called Lohér-Tarkhan, 
and the son of a blacksmith will often take to carpentry and vice versa ; 
but it appears thet the castes were originally separate, for the joint 
caste is still divided into two sections who will not intermarry or even 
eat or smoke together, the Dhaman, from dhamna ‘ to blow, and the 
Khatti from khat,‘ wood.” In Gujr4nwé4la the same two sections exist ; 
and they are the two great Tarkhén tribes also. In Karndl a sort 
of connection seems to be admitted, but the castes are now distinct. 
In Sirsa the Lohérs may be divided into three main sections; the 


* Colebrooke says that the Karmakdra or blacksmith is classed in the Purdna as one of 
the polluted tribes, 
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first, men of undoubted and recent J&t and even Réjput origin who 
have, generally by reason of poverty, taken to work as blacksmiths ; 
secondly the Suthér Lohér or members of the Suthér tribe of carpenters 
who have similarly changed their original occupation ; and thirdly, 
the Gddiya Lohér, a class of wandering blackemiths not uncommon 
throughout the east and south-east of the Province, who come up 
from Réjput4na end the United Provinces and travel about with 
their families and implementa in carts from village to village, doing 
the finer sorts of iron work which are beyond the capacity of the 
village artisan, They derive their name from their carts which ara 
of peculiar shape. The tradition runs that the Suthér Lohfra, who 
are now Musalmén, were originally Hindu Tarkhdéns of the Suthér 
tribe and that Akbar took 12,000 of them from Jodhpur to Delhi, 
forcibly circuincised them, and obliged them to work in iron instead 
of wood. The story is admitted by a section of the Lohdrs themselves, 
and probably has some substratum of truth. These men came to 
Sirsa from the direction of Sindh, where they say they formerly held 
land, and are commonly known as Multéni Lohdrs, ‘They are 
divided into two groups, the Barra and Bhatti which intermarry. The 
Jét and Suthdr Lohirs stand highest in rank, and the Gddiya lowest, 
They do not, it is said, eat, drink or smoke with other Lohfra, 
and are possibly aborigines. Similar distinctions doubtless exist in 
other parts of the Punjab. 


The Lohdr of the. Kullu hills is probably a Dagi who has taken 
to the blacksmith’s trade and so lost status, for the Digis of the 
present day will not eat with him. On the other hand the Lohdr 
will not eat the flesh of cattle who have died a natural dcath. 
The iron-smelter is termed dhogri.* In Léhul the Lohdrs are not 
numerous, and but few of them now work as blacksmiths,t but 
they rank below the Dé&gi and intermarry with Hensis and 
Baérsras, Dégis will, however, take Lohdr girls to wife (but not 
vice versa) and a Dégi ard Lohdar will smoke together from the same 
pipe. In Spiti the Lohér, Zon or Zobo, stands midway between the 
Chhézang and the Hensi or Betu. A Chhdzang will eat from his hand, 
but intermarriage is deprecated. If however a Chhézang take a 
Lohér wo.nan into his house, other Chhézangs will nov refuse to eat 
from his hands, The offspring of such a ‘marriage’ is called Argun, 
and an Argun will marry with a Lohér. The Lohérs are skilful smiths, 
making pipes, tinder-boxes, bits, locks and keys, knives, choppers, 
hes, ploughshares and chains, Some of their work is of quaint and 
intricate pattern. The articles are generally made to order, the smith 
receiving food and wages, and being supplied with the iron, Lohdra 
are employed to beat drums at marriages and at festivals in the 
monasteries. They seldom own land.t 


* The Lohar in Kullu is both a blacksmith and an iron-smelter. The Béararas or Bélras 
are also occasionally employed on iron-smelting, but their real occupation is making baskets 
from the hill bamboo, nirgal : cf. Nirgdlu. 

t In Lahul a few fields called gar-zing are generally held rent-free by a few families of 
Loh4rs, not somuch in lieu of service, for they are paid for their work separately, as to 
help them to a livelihood and induce them to settle down. 

ft Maclagan also mentions the Gera or Gara of Spiti as a distinct caste of blacksmiths, 
on adds that an agriculturist cannot take a Gara womag to wife without himself becoming 
a Gara. 
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In the hills round Simla the Lohdérs are ironsmiths. They marry 
within the tribe as well as with Bdarhis or carpenters and Barehras or 
goldsmiths, whose customs are similar to those of the Birhis and 
Lobérs. All three groups are servants of the landowners, from 
whom they receive food and at harvest time a share of grain called 
shikota. The Kanets and higher castes will not drink with the 
Bérhis as they receive dues on the occasions of funerals and are conse- 
quently considered unclean. 

In the higher Simla hills the Lohérs intermarry with the Bédyhis or 
masons, but a Birhican enter a Hindu kitchen, rasot, or the place 
where the chula is, with his tools in his hand to effect repairs, and 
apparently a Loh4r cannot do so. The Birhis can wear gold ornas 
ments, but may only don a sthra or chaplet of flowers by permission, 
and the Lohdrs are equally subject to this rule. Kanets will not drink 
water touched by a Lohdr or a Barhi. Neither caste intermarries with 
Kolis or Dagis. In the lower hills the Barhi is said to be a distinct 
caste from the Lohdrs as both are so numerous that brides cav always 
be found within the caste. In the Simla hills the Bharera is a silver- 
smith who intermarries with the Lohdrs, and with the Badhela. 

Lount, a sept of Rdéjputs, descended from Ndnak Chand, 4th son of Té4ré 
Chand, 31st R4j4 of Kahlar. 

Logra, (1) a low caste which lives by making string, found in Karnél. To 
the cast of Thénesar no cultivator will grow sani (the leguminous 
Crotolaria), but he will permit a Lohra to do so: (2) also a section of 
the Osw4l Bhdbras., 

Lonraa, see under Chahzang. 

Loutid, an ironmonger. 

Lotag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Lotexi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Lon-cHHENpA, See under Chahzang. 

Lon-pPa, see under Chaéhzang. 

Lorimatanau, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Lorai, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, | 

Lupfna, see Labdéna. © 

Luppv.—A tribe of Réjputs of the second grade, the Luddu are found in 
certain falikas of the Una tahsil in Hoshiérpur. The heads of their 
families are styled Rai, the chief being the Rdi of Bhabaur, and much 
of the Bet or riverain in Nirpur pargana appears to have been held in 
former times by petty Luddu Réos under the Kangra R4j4s, and their 
descendants still retain the custom of primogeniture with mere guzara 
or maintenance to younger sons. 

The Luddus are Saraj-bausi by descent. About 2,400 years ago, 
they say, Bhim Chand, a Suraj-bansi R4j4 in Kangra, and a devotes of 
Durga or Shakti, had a son Susr4m Chand, the Susarma of the Maha- 
bhérat. Having married Duryodhan’s daughter, Susr4m Chand sided 
with the Kauravas on the Kurukshetra battle-field and returned to 
Kangra every day during the fight. One day Bhima smote Susrém 
Chand’s elephant with his mace and fractured its skull, but Susr4m 
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held the sides of the wound together with his feet and so rude it back 
to Kdngra. After the war Susarma fell to fighting with R4jé Virata, 
an ally of the Pandavas, then ruling in Kashmir. Ina battle Susarma 
was surrounded and begged for his lite which Virata granted on con- 
dition that he performed a luddi or jump. Hence ihe name Laddu 
or Luddu. The real rise of the clan, however, appears to date from 
Khamb Chand, 21st in descent from Bhim Chand, who attacked Nangal 
Kalan and its dependencies. He eventually made it his residence and 
married lis son to the daugnter of the Basdhawal Rijt of Bhubaur, 
but seeing its prosperity he killed the Rajé and wade it his capital. 
His son Binne Chand had eight sons. ‘Tradition says that their mother 
was blind, but contrived to concea) ner infirmity from her husband for 
22 years. But one day he discovered it, and pleased with her clever- 
ness in concealing it, told her toaska favour. She bevged that although 
the custom was for the eldest son to succeed, all her sons should 
succeed; so they were all appointed ¢ikds and their (chicf) villages 
became known as tikas, they themselves taking the title cf radi. 


The families descended from them bear the title or rank of radi and 
the heads of these families grect one another with the salutation 
‘jat deo.” Younger sons get separate villages or shares of villages 
without paying any tdlikddri, A rdiis installed and the tilak mark 
applied to his forehead by the R4i of Bhabaur, who is the head of the 
vat families and to whom a horse, a shawl and, if means permit, money 
is presented on this occasion. Until the tilak is thus applied the title 
of rdt cannot be assumed. The Rai of Bhabaur is similarly installed 
by the R4jé of Goler in Kangra. 


Lugint, see under Nuh4ni. 

Lurie, see Lohér. 

Louutfi, see Lobti4. 

Luna, a Mohammadan Jaét clan (agricultura!) found in Montgomery. 

Lunp, a large Baoca tribe, divided into two ‘wmans—Sori and Tibbi Lund, 
qq. 2. 

Lunaeuree, a tribe of Jats. 


Linu, Laven, a small tribe of the Mrdna branch of the Pathdns, tound on the 
Dera Ismail Khdn border. Its weakness is due to the encroachments of 
the Marri and other Baloch tribes. 


Limi, Lont, a group of potters, found in Jhang, who claim to have been 
originally Chaddrar Jats. They tabu the use of green clothes and blue 
dhotis or waist«cloths, because they say their ancestors’ tomb is cover- 
ed with a green cloth and one of their forebears died, as after being 
bitten by a mad dog sotne one placed a blue cloth over him. Some of 
the younger generation new wear clothes of green and blue mixed, but 
never of pure green or blus. 


Ltr, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Aniritsar, 
Lura, 2 Muhammadan Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Lorxa, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
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Mice, Micscuu:, fem. Méchhan, Machhani, cf. machhid, a fisherman, 
fishmonger. Known in Peshdwar as Machchhati, Machchhliwé4l and 
Machchhiwéni, the Médchhi is the western Panjébi name for the 
Jhinwar, but in Mult4n, Dera Ghézi Khén and Bahéwalpur the Méchhi 
forms a distinct tribe which ranks as J4t. In all the northern Dis- 
tricts of the Punjab the Méchhi is also called a Jhinwar and in the 
western Districts both names, where used at all, are applied indifferent- 
ly to the same person. But in parts of the Central Punjab, where the 
eastern Hindu meets the western Musalmdn, the two terms are 
generally used distinctively. The Mdchhi occupies in the centre and 
west the same position which the Jhinwar fills in the east, save 
that he performs inthe former parts of the Punjab a considerable 
part of the agricultural labour, while in the east he seldom actually 
works in the fields, or at least not as a part of his customary duties, 
though of course all classes work for pay at harvest time, when the 
rice is being planted ovt, and co forth. But besides the occupations 
already described for the Jhinwar, the Mdchhi is the cook and 
midwife of the Punjab proper. All the Déyas and Déyis, the 
acconcheur, midwife, and wet-nurse class, are of the Jhinwar or 
Machhi caste.* So too the common oven which forms so important a 
feature in the village life of the Punjab proper, and at which the pea- 
santry have their bread baked in the hot weather, is almost always 
in the hands ef a Mdchhi for Musalmdns and a Jhinwear for Hindus, 
In some parts he is also the woodcutter of the village. Inthe Derajét 
he is sometimes called Ménjhi or Manjhera,t more particularly when 
following the occupation of a fisherman, and the name Men is often 
given him under the same circumstances in the rest of the Central and 
Western Punjab, along the banks of our great rivers. Both these 
castes may be classed as a Mdchhi, as may also the Sammi or fisherman 
and quailcatcher, and the Méhigir, Machhahra, Machhivénia, or fisher- 
man. But the Men, Meun or Meo appears to be quite distinct from the 
Macbhi. 

The Muhammadan Maéchhis of Kapirthala State say that they 
came from Ajmer in the time of Huméydén and Akbar some centuries 
ago. The Archangel Gabriel first carried water in a skin and they 
follow in his footsteps. But more immediately all the Machhi gots go 
back to Qutb Shah, their common ancestor, Doubtless a tradition of 
spiritual descent is here hinted at. The Mdcbhi sections in this State 
are :—Sont, Phabbe, Thammam, Khokhar, Phéno, Sangri, Mehrés, 
Soranch, G4r, Wajan, Phabaé, Khose, Sy4l, Bhote, and several others. 
But marriage is of course allowed within the section, as they are 
Muhammadans, 








* So Ibbetson, § 619.¢ But women of,various low castes act as midwives, dai, throughout 
the Punjab, The Daya"forms a caste};whose women are hereditary wet-nurses to Rajput 
families on the borders ‘of, Réjpulana ; but it is doubtful if the Daya is ever employed as an 
accoucheur though the Census returns show d2zyas as such by occupation as well as by caate, 

+ The Manchhari who are boatmen and fishermen are said to be a sept of the Malldhg 
or Mohanas, , 
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Machhs customs. 


Any outsider is allowed to learn Méchhi’s work as an apprentice, but 
is never permitted to form marriage relations with the custe. Early 
marriage is the rule, bu' in case of necessity adult marriage is allowed. 
Betrothuls are thus arranged. After preliminary enquiries the boy’s 
father makes a proposal of marriage to the girl’s father, and when it is 
accepted he goes with some of his relations to her house, taking with 
him some clothes, a few silver ornaments, some gur and pinnidn, 
The betrothal ceremony is then performed in the presence of the 
burddri and fees are given to the ldgis. The bride’s father gota 
clothes and about Rs. 14 in cash and the boy’s father incurs an 
expenditure of some Res. 40. The girl’s father then takes leave of 
the boy’s father giving him a dastar and a sheet. If his means 
allowed, he also gives dastérs and sheets to all who accompany 
him. ‘The guests are detained for a day or two. The girl's father 
then fixes the date of the wedding in consultation with the barddri 
and deputes the barber with a tewar and a gand (a piece of thread) 
to announce the date fixed to the boy’s father. On receiving these the 
boy’s father summons his baradri and inform them of the date. ‘I'hen 
Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 on a thal or plate are put before the barber who takes 
one rupee as his fee and Rs, 11, Re. 21, or Rs, 25 or as much as he may 
be teld to take for the girl’s father. Onthe date fixed the barat 
consisting of 10, 15 or 20 persons, as means permit, goes to the bride’s 
house and halts near it. The girl’s father on hearing of its arrival 
sends sharbat for the party through the barber. The barber gets a 
rupee as his fee for offering the sharbat and then the milni ceremony 
is performed through him. He brings a basket of shakkar to the 
bridegroom’s father who puts as much money as the girl’s father 
may demand into it. The bride’s father then presents a rupee to 
the boy’s father for the mzlnt and gives another rupee to the Barwdla 
on his way. On entering the house, the girls bar the way and 
only let the procession pass on getting two rupees to buy parched 
grain. When it is eaten, the bride’s father gets a rupee from the 
boy’s father and gives it to the Mirdsi. After this, the wedding 
is solemnized by a Midn in the presence of two witnesses, A 
dower of Rs, 32 is then given. The bardét is detained for one or 
more nights as means allow. Dowry is also given to the bride 
by her father to the extent of his means. After the wedding the 
bride’s father obtains money from the boy’s father to pay the lagis’ 
fees, the use of the mosque, and so on. 


The Méachhis in Bah4walpur State are also called Takrdni (Sindhi 
takkar, mountain). ‘They are virtually confined to the detached area, 
lying south of the State, known as Fatehpur-Md4chhké. They have ten 
septs :— 


(i) Takrani or Dagrani, the (iv) Shahlani, (viii) Kiryani. 


sept of the chiefs, (v) Jumléni, or Jumrani, (iz) Ghiti. 
(it) Lalani, (vi) Gulaéni, (ow) Jumman. 
(it Balani, (vit) Sidgéni, 


These Méchhis say they are a branch of the Solgis (Saljukis) and 
came from Halab (Aleppo) in Syria to Karbalé, where they were settled 
when the Im4m Husain was killed there. They claim to have been his 
followers and interred his body after his martyrdom, but their enemies 
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say that they were his foes and that Shimar the Cruel was of their 
race, From Karbalé they migrated via Southern Persia and Afghdén- 
istin to Kech-Mekr&n, thence to Bela Jhal, and thence to Qalét’ where 
they remained some time. Finally they settled in Shikd4rpur. Early 
in the 18th century they were allies of the Kalhoras against the 
Déudpotras atthe battle of Shikérpur. Massu Khan, Méchhi, then 
founded Massuwéla in the Jacobabad District, but when the Kalhoras 
took Haidarébéd and Shikdrpur, they leased the tract of Ubaura to the 
Déhrs, who unable to repel the inroads of the Sahu freebooters of 
Jaisalmir, called on Sultén Khdn, son of Massu Khan, to aid them 
against the Sahug, in return for lands in Ubaura. Sultén Khén was 
migratiug to Ubaura when he heard that the Sdhus were besieging 
that fort and suddenly attacked the besiegers. ‘The Déhrs also sallied 
forth and the Sahus thus suriounded were utterly defeated, but the 
total Joss on both sides was believed to amount to 100,000 men, whence 
the depression near Ubaura was named Lékhi. In return the Déhrs 
gave the Machhis the tract between Lakhi and Massuwala, both tribes 
holding as joint lessees of the Kalhoras. But when the Talpur Wazirs 
usurped the government of the Kalhoras they resumed the lease and 
wrested all their lands from the Machhis except Fatehpur and Macbhka, 
which became a part of Bahawalpur. The Machhis remained loyal to 
the Nawdb of that State, when the Déudpotras of Kot Sabzal rose in 
rebellion, and still boast that they received Ks. 5 for every rebel’s head. 
The Ma4chhi Sarddrs are named alternately Sultén Khd4n and Jahdn 
Khén, The M&chhis are exceedingly obedient to their chief, who is 
sole owner of the tribal territory (78,000 bighds in area) of Fatehpur 
Machhka, the tribesmen being his tenants, and he settles all disputes 
as to custom and other domestic matters. The Méachhis, like the 
Baloch, do not cut the hair or shave, nor do they wear black, and all of 
them usually live in sahals, for, however rich a Mdchhi may be, he will 
alwaya have a roof of reeds, not of beams and rafters, 


The Machhis of Déjal and Rajanpor in Der4 Ghizi Khan also declare 
that members of their tribe are to bo found amoug the Brahdis (or 
highlanders) of Balochistan. They say that the Prophet was once at 
war and gave orders that all his followers should abstain from inter« 
course with his wife till victory was assumed, but Okel, one of his 
soldiers, disobeyed him and his wife bore a son, who to avoid detection 

‘‘was cast into a river and eaten bya fish. Muhammad, however, 
restored the boy to lite and his descendants were styled Machhi, 


The Mdchhis of Khw4spur in Gujrét were converted to Islim by 
Khwés Kh&n and styled Islimsh4hi or Salimshahi after the name of 
the son of the emperor Sher Shah. They were bhatteiras of the sarai at 
Khwaspur. 


Manag, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


MapAx, fem. Mapdran.—A follower of Zinda Shéh Madér,* the celebrated 
saint of Makanpur in Oudh. His name was Bazi-ul-din Shéh, and he 
was a converted Jew who was born at Aleppo in A.D. 1050, and is said 
to have died at Makanpur at the mature age of 383 years after expelling 


* Madar in Panj&bi means the juice of the ak plant. 
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a demon called Makan Deo from the place. He is supposed by some 
to be still alive (whence his name), Muhammad having given him the 
power of living without breath. His devotees are said never to be 
scorched by fire, and to be secure against venomous snakes and scorpions, 
the bites of which they have power to cure. Women who enter his 
shrine are said to be seized by violent pain as though they were being 
burnt alive. Found in Ambéla, Ludhidna Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Auritsar, Sidlket and Ferozepur, they are very generally distributed 
throughout the eastern half of the Punjab. In the western 
Punjab they seem to be almost unknown. They wear their hair 
matted and tied in a kuot, and belong to the beshara section of Muham- 
madan orders, who regard no religion, creed, or rules of life, though 
they call themselves Musalmén. 


Mappoxz, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Maper, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mapaadt, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Mapag, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Mapai, of medium size, a caste of Brahmans. Panjabi Dictionary, p. 694. 
(?)=Maddham. 


Miono, a term for the Budtra in Réwalpindi. Also a group of the Baits. 


Maprisi or Manordst: chiefly applied in the Punjab to the servants of 
Kuropeans from Madras. 


Maegs, an Arf{in clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Maazg, a small caste found in the Naraingarh tahsil of Ambéla. 


MaauiAna, a sept of the Sidls, which gives its name to Jhang-Maghidna, the 
head-quarters of the Jhang District. . 


Maasi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 


Mas Asraumay, the ‘ great Brahman’ or Achdrj, the Brahman who performs 
funeral ceremonies. After the cremation he is seated on the dead 
man’s bedstead and the sons lift him up, bedstead and all, and make 
obeisance to him. He then receives the bedstead and all the wearing 
apparel of the dead man. He rides ona donkey, and is considered 

- solmpure that in many villages he is not allowed to come inside the 
gate. 


Manip, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 


ManAsay, fem. -1, lit. ‘ great folk,’* a title bestowed on the Bania through- 
out the Province, As such it is almost synonymous with Shah, ‘ king,’ 
the popular term for a money-lender. But in the hills the Pahdri 
Mahdjans form an occupational group of shopkeepers which is tend- 
ing to form a true caste. The Mahdjans are of composite origin, as a 
Brahman shopkeeper is called a Mahajan, though most of the Mahdjans 
* There appears to be a punning allusion in the term mahd-jan to the reluctance of the 


Bania, especially if he be a Jain and a Bhébra, to take life. But while the Bhabra is a 
professing Jain, the Mahajan is a Hindu. 
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appear to be Bénias, Bohrés* or Kéyaths who have intermarried or 
espoused wives of the lower H4jput grades, such as the Réthie and 
Raéwats, A Mahdjan is essentially a trader or shopkeeper and a 
Mahdjan who becomes a clerk is termed a kaith. In Hazéra Mahéjan 
hardly means more than a Hill Brahman who takes service, cultivates, 
keeps a shop or acts as a priest. In Gurddspur and Sidlkot the 
Mahdjan is also styled a Karér or Kirér. 


Among the Mahdjans of Kangra the following sections, which appear 
to be totemistic, have been noted :— ; 


(ct) Bherd, said to be derived from bhedgi, ‘ ewe.’ 
(2) Makkerru, said to be from makki, a bee. 
(117) Kohéru, an axe or chopper. 


Minat, Minit,a small Jat tribe which appear to be chiefly found in 


Jullundur and Amritsar. Their ancestor is said to have been a Réjput 
from Modi in the Malwa 


Manani, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Maltén. Doubtless —=Mahni. 


Mauant, fem. -nt. The head of any Hindu dera or religious institution, A 
sri-mahant is the head of a group of deras or of a head gerd. 


Mauag, Manip, fem. -1, (1) a title among Jéts, and more especially among 
Sidls and Drakhd4ns or Tarkhd4ns in the south-west. It appears to be 
merely a dialectical form of Mihr; (2) a Jét clan (agricultural) found in 
Multén and in Montgomery. It is Hindu in the latter District. 


Mauizg, a tribe of R4jput status, claiming descent from Mahér, a brother of 
Joiya, and found almost exclusively along the Sutlej, opposite Fézilké, in 
Montgomery. Like the Joiyas they came from Bah4walpur, but are 
said to be quarrelsome, silly, trickish, fond of cattle and indifferent to 
agriculture. Contrary to Jat custom sons generally inherit per stirpes 
(chindavand). Also found in Amritsar and Multén, and in Bahdwal- 
pur, in which State they are described as an important tribe claiming 
descent from Mahér, an elder brother of Joiya, sons of Iy4a and Rani 
Nal, daughter of Raja Chuharhar. ‘he Joiyas while admitting this 
claim to kinship, say that Mahdr was sister’s son to Joiya’s mother. 
Mahér was born in Chuharhar, and Wag, his grandson, became réja of 
Garh-Mathila and Kot Sanpli. He had a son, Sanwra, whose descend- 
ants the Sanwrepotre or Mahdrs are found in Sirsa. Sanwra’s brothers 
drove him out of Garh-Mathila and so he settled in the Shahr Farid 
peshkari of Bahéwalpur. During the ascendancy of the Lakhweras, 
to whom the Mahdrs used to pay a fourth of their produce, the son of 


* The Bohras of Simla are all immigrants from the plains, and are said to have first 
come to Kéngra from Poona and Satara. The story goes that Rajé Nirandar Chand of 
Kangra died, leaving a widow who was with child. Fearing lest she should suffer at the 
hands of her husband's heirs, she went to her parents in the Deccan, and on the way gave 
birth to Rajé Shehr Chand. With him she reached her paternal home at Poona. But when 
the boy, who was brought up by his grandfather, came of age and learnt that Kangra was 
his inheritance, he determined to conquer his kingdom, With an army of his grand- 
father’s subjects he attacked Kangra, subdued those who had occupied the throne and 
retained his paternal kingdom. D{w4n Rup Lal, Bohra, who was sent with the R&j& by 
his grandfather, was made minister, and by degrees members of his family came and 
settled in Kangra. Some of them went to Rupar and other parts of the country for trade. 
As they knew Urdu, Hindi and Nagri, so they were everywhere respected and honourably 
entertained. 
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the Khw4ja Nér Muhammad (Qibla-i-Alam), Mién Nar-us-Samad, was 
assassinated by two Mahérs and a Joiya, anda long time after Qézi 
Muhammad ’Aqil of Mithankot claimed blood-money in the court of 
his murid Sdédiq Muhammad Khén II of Bah4walpur. The claim was 
allowed against the assassins’ descendants, who were ordered to pay 
200 buffaloes or 100 camels to the descendants of the ‘ martyr,’ but as 
they could not pay this fine the Mahdérs had to transfer to them the 
ownership of half of their village, Mahaérén, and since then they have 
sunk gradually, 


MauAzi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Minara, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mult4n. 

Manarina, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Migagwit, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manirm{, one who has attained the highest degree in the order of the Joais, 


Maggs, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Shéhpur: also found 
in Multén where they are described as pilgrims from Jammu who settled 
there in the time of Shah Jahan. 

Mausei, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Maunegar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Maunesuar{, Manesari, from Mahes, Mahesar, a title of Mahddev: a sect 
arian division of the Baénids. ‘The origin of the Maheshari is shrouded 
in sorme mystery. An offshoot of the Bania caste, they are to be dis- 
tinguished from the Bhabrés as they do not follow Jainism in any of 
its forms. The Bhaébras aud all the Jams disown them and the 
Mahesharis themselves recognise that they are a distinct sub-caste of the 
Bénids. In matters of dietary and social intercourse some of these 
men may have leanings to Jain ideas, and it is possible that at one time 
they entered the Jain fuld but probably more by way of protest against 
the thraldom of caste, which sees to assign to the Maheshris a some 
what inferior position, than as converts to Jain religious doctrines. As 
a body, the Mahesharis, as their name implies, are strict followers of 
Hinduism and observe the same religious rites and social customs as 
are prevalent in sub-castes of Banias other than the Bhdbras. There 
are, however, certain points which distinguish them from the rest of 
the Bénias: (a) the Maheshris are not included in the 174 gots of the 
Banids; on the contrary they say they have 724 gots of their own,* 
(b) their parohits are not Gaur Brahmans, (c) in marriage only two 
gots are excluded among the Aggarw4l Banids, whereas among the 
Mahesharis marriage is allowed witbin the four gots, 


The home of the Mahesharis is in Marwar in Réjputaéna, at Darwéné, 
Nagaur, Ajitgarh, and other places, whence they have migrated to 
the centres of commercial activity in Northern India. A. tradition, 
current in Delhi, regarding their origin says that a Kshatriy4 Rajé had 
many sons who with other princes set to hunt in a jungle, in pursuit of 
game. ‘I'he princes reached a secluded spot where a band of rishis was 
sitting absorbed in meditation and a sacrificial yajna. In the exuberance 


* In Hissar these are said to be Rajput gots or clans. 
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of youth the princes disregarded the solemn nature of the occasion and 
interrupted the penances of the riehis. Annoyed at this intrusion the rishie 
cursed the princes and they were turned into stones. Search was made for 
them and the R4jé with his Réni and others besought the rishis but the 
latter were obdurate until Shiva (Mahesh) with his consort ‘Shri Pér- 
vati) chanced to pass by and through their intercession the princes were 
restored to life. ‘I'his penalty was, however, imposed on the king’s family 
that thereafter his descendants should not call themselves Kehatriyfis 
but Mahesharis. Nevertheless, despite their obligations to Shiva, the 
Mahesharis are described as Vaishnavas.* 

Magi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Moltdén. 

Mini, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Maniit, see Muhial. 


Minfaie, a fisherman (Pers. méhi-gir), equivalent to the Sanskrit Nétshada 
or Pérasava whose status was equated to that of a man begotten by a 
Brahman on a Sudré woman ; Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 272, 


Mauit, a palace: so a queen ; a title of respect given to the wives of the 
Sikh Gurus. Panjdbe Dicty., p. 699. 


Maur, fem.-f, see Mahar. 


Mauri, (1) a title of respect given to the Kahér or Jhinwar caste: (2) a 
palangqain bearer. See Mahré. The fem. Mahiri is defined as (1) the 
wife of a village headman, (2) a female of the Gujar, Ardin or Jhinwar 
castes, and (3) as a title given to a man’s second wife. See Panjabi 
Dicty., pp. 700-1. 


Mauiri,= Mahta, q. v. 


Maniron, a caste of R4éjputs who wear the Brahmanical thread and live by 
agriculture. Panjabi Dicty., p. 70]. See Mahton. 


MAat, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 

Maat, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Maatoxe, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Maumanp, see Mohmand. 

Masnesa, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Maani, (1) a clan of the Sidls, now almost extinct, cf. Mahanf; (2) a Dogar 
clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Maawikg, the clan of the Chadhars to which Séhibin belonged. For her 
legend see the Montgomery Gazetteer, 1899, p. 81. 

Manan, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manor, a Jét clan, found in tahsil Multén: originally of Umarkot, in Sind, 


Mazpit, a branch of the Lodi Pathdns. At present little known the 
Mahp4l are akin to the Sdr and Nuhéni Pathans, being descended 
from their eponym, a son of Ismail, son of Sidnai, son of Ibrabfm Lodai, 


Mauk, a tribe found in Bah4walpur, who have been identified with the Meds 
of the Arabian historians. They have nine septs:— | 

Channar, Hasnéne, Rukr4ni, Tagéni, Laléni, Sherwani, Méke-Mahr 

Matuje, Sukhfje. : 


* Hissér Gavetteer, 1904, p. 76, 
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Their chief or Khén is a Sukhfja of Kh&ngarh in Shikérpur and no 
other Mahr will sit on the same charpdi with him. ‘They deriva their 
name from Mehtar ‘prince,’ but some of them give their genealo gy 





thus :— 
Mabr. 
Dumbar, 
SarAji. 
Rékh, 
Seru, 
pigkr, Bebareat 
wij a. 
iinass 
Lakhs, 


| : 
Dhéré, founder of Dh4r4-nagri in Sind, 


These names algo occur in the genealogies of certain Réjput tribes, 
such as the Joiya, Wattu and Samma. 


Sir H. Elliot* was of opinion that the root of Mahr, Mer or Man 
could be traced in various place-names in the Punjab, such as Mera 
10 miles west of Kallar Kahér. This theory would give them a 
northern origin, but it is not in accord with this fact that the Mahrs 
and the Kahiris were attendants of the Abbasi Daaidpotr4s when they 
migrated from Shikdrpur to the country which now forms the State of 
Bab4walpur, 


Magra, a sept of Muhammadan Jats, akin to the Lakhds (qg. v.), and found 
in Réjanpur tahsil of Dera Ghé4zi Kh4n: also, it is said, in larger 
numbers in Alipur tahsil, Muzaffargarh. ‘Their tradition is that they 
were Originally styled Chughattas and settled near Delhi till 10 or 11 
generations back, when the whole tribe was exterminated with the 
exception of a boy who was found lying among the slain and thence 
named Mara or Mehra, He and his descendants migrated to the 
banks of the Indus. 


Maura, Mena, a term of respect applied to individuals of the Jhinwar or 
Kahar caste rather than a tribal name, but apparently -all Hindu 
Jhinwars are called Mahra in the western Punjab and Mahane in the 
Central Districts also. Cf. Mahird. 


Mauratta, a group of Brahmans, a relic of the Mahratta supremacy, atill 

found in the Bawal nizdmat of N4abha. The Gaurs were, it is eaid, 
constrained by the Mahratta conquerors to consent to intermarry 
with them. ‘The Brahmans first settled in this tract in the Mahratta 
service and now regard parohitat as degrading. There are also a few 
in Charkhi and Dédri in Jind territory and in the town of Rewéri, but 
they are mainly found in Gwalior. Thoy use the Hindi and Persian 
characters, but do not learn Sanskrit or teach it to their children lest 
they should become parohits. 


* History of India, I, p, 530, 
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Magri, a got of the Telfs. 


Mausi, an Ardéin and also a Kamboh clan (both agricultural) found in 
Amritsar. 


Mauatp, see Wazir. 


Mauri, Maagita, Meats, (1) a title of respect applied to Brahmans and 
others; (2) the title of an official in the Simla Hills who was in charge 
of a pargana; (3) @ section of the Punjdbi Khatris. The word 
appears to mean ‘a measurer, moderator or arbiter.’ See also Mahton. 


Mautam, Mitam.—A caste of obscure and probably composite origin found 
spread across the Punjab from Dera Ghdzi Khén to Lahore, The 
name Mahtam is phonetically identical with the term Maurton, but the 
Mahton of the eastern districts* elects to be called a ‘ Rajput Mahtu.’ 


As a maker of ropes the Mahtam is culled Rassiwat, or Rassibat, and 
as a dweller in strkis or wattled screens he is often styled Sirkiband. 


The true Mahtam is to be distinguished from the Mithbhari or 
Méhgir group of the Mahtams which is addicted to theft and is dis- 
owned by the rest of the caste. 


The Mahtams appearto have migrated from the west along the 
great rivers and it will be best to describe them first as found in Bahé- 
walpur and Dera Ghézi Khén. In the former State their Guru, him- 
self a Mahtam, gives them the following genealogy :— 


R4ja Bhim Sain of Delhi, 
Megh-warn. 


Gabroka. 
| 


he pos 
Méhi. Tat. 


And from Méhi, their eponym, the Mahtams claim descent. This 
account gives them an eastern origin and appears to connect them 
with the Meghs. In the District of Dera Gh4zi Khéna few localised 
gots appear to be found, but the local death customs merit our attention. 
A Hindu Mahtam is as a rule neither buried nor burnt, but consigned 
to a stream, with three pitchers full of sand tied to his neck, chest and 
waist, while in Brucedbéd and Jampur tahsil the body is either burnt 
or buried. The funeral rites of a Mahtam are performed by a Jdjik 
Brahman. 


In these tracts, and in Multdnt and Montgomery the Mahtam does 
not rank high. He is a tenant or labourer, but not infrequently owns 
land, and stray Mahtam villages are even to be found, But their 
chief occupation is snaring the wild pig in the trap (vavur)t which is 
found in every Mahtamn hut, 

* For this equation cf. gdon, gim: ndon, nédm Mr Maclagan notes Kahlam as a variant 
of Kahlon. The word mahattama appears in the Rdjataranginé as a term for ‘ minister.’ 
It appears to be the original form of Mahtam. Cf. mahattara and miktor. 

} In Multan most of the Mahtams are Muhammadans of Jat status and Mabtams merely 
by tribe. The other Mahtams are low caste Hindus, 

} The snare from which the Bauria also takes his name. 
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Widow remarriage is permitted among the Mahtams, but where the 
caste has social aspiration, ¢.g.in Lahore, it is discouraged or only 
permitted with the husband’s younger brother. In Lahore the Hindu 
Mahtanis are said to wear the chotz but not the janeo. 


The traditions of the Mahtams are very diverse, as has already been 
indicated. In Lahore they claim Jaimal and Fatah as their forebears, 
and say they came from Delhi. But the Jats were their great rivals, 
and after Akbar had married Mihr Mitha’s daughter they incurred 
his resentment and were banished. 


The late Sir Denzil observed that the Mahtam were also called Bah. 
rapia—those of Gujr4t and Sidlkot having returned themselves under 
that name. He added: ‘ The Mahtams, or as they are called in the 
Jullundur Division Mahton (nasal n), are found chiefly in the Sutlej 
valley, and along the foot of the hills between Jullundur and Gujrat. 
They are of exceedingly ‘ow caste, being almost outcasts; by origin 
they are vagrants, and in some parts they apparently retain their 
wandering habits, while everywhere they are still great hunters, using 
nooses like those of the Bawarias. Butin many Districts, and especially 
on the middle Sutlej, they have devoted themselves to husbandry 
and are skilful and laborious cultivators. The great majority of them 
are classed as Hindus, but about one-fifth are Musalman, and as many 
again Sikh. But the,M usalmdén section, even inthe Multén Division, 
eat wild pig and retain most of their Hindu customs, and are conse- 
quently not admitted to religions equality by the other Musw)méns, 
Thoy appear, however, to bury theirdead. ‘They live, in Muzaffargarh, 
in grass huts on the river banks, whence the saying—‘ Only two 
Mahtam huts and calls itself Khairpur.’ Mr. Purser thus described 
the Mahtams of Montgomery :— 

“They are a low Hindu caste, and are looked down on by their neighbours. Their story 
is that they were Rajputs, and one of their ancestors was a kéniingo. Akbar was then on 
the throne. Kaningos were called mahta, and thus they got their name. The first mahta 
was dismissed, and then settled at Mahtpur in Jullundur. His descendants emigrated and 
settled along the banks of the rivers as they found quantities of sarr in such situations, and 
working in sarr was their chief occupation. It was not till the Nakkai chiefs held sway 
that they settled down permanently in this District. They adopted the custom of marriage 
with widows according to the form of chuddur dalna, and so became Sudras. ‘They are 
also called ‘Bahrépias,’ which name is a corruption of ' Bho-réip-ias,' and means pecple of 
many modes of life, because they turned their hands to any business they could find (yet 
cf. Select Glossary, J, 17 and 54). Cunningham (Hist. of the Sikhs, p. 17) says, ‘ the hardwork- 
ing Hindu Mahtams are still moving family by family and village by village eastward away 
from the Ravi and Chenab,’ This would seem to give the Mahtams a western instead of 
eastern origin as claimed by them. They own a good many villages (19), most of which 
are in good condition, Where they are not proprietors of the whole village, they reside in 
a separate group of huts at some distance from the main abddi. They are great hands at 
catching wild pigs; but it is in cutting down the jungle on inundated lands that they excel 
Though industrious they do not care much for working wells, and prefer cultivating lands 


flooded by the rivers. They are quarrelsome and addicted to petty thievi 
medium stature and stoutly made.” petty Heine “THEY etbior 


Sir Denzil’s account continued :—‘ There is a Bahrip tribe of Banjaras 
or, as they are called in the Punjab, Labdnas; and the Labdnas and 
Mahtams of the Sutlej appear closely to resemble each other. Elliott’s 
description of the Bahrap Banjaras at p. 54, Vul. I, of his Races of the 
North-West Provinces, tallies curiously in some respects with that of 
the Bahrapia Mahtams of Gujrat given by Captain Mackenzie at § 71 of 
his Settlement Report of that District ; and on the whole it seems pro- 
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bable that the Mahtams are Banjdras or Labdnas, in which case it is 
possible that the Sutle] group have come up from Raéjputdna, while the 
ayb-montane group are merely a western continuation of the Ranjdras 
of the lower hills. This is the more probable as I find that the 
Jullundur Mahtams trace their origin from Jammu, conquered Réhon 
from the Gijars, and were in turn deprived of it by the Ghorew4ha 
Rajputs probably not less than five centuries ago. At the same time I 
should note that the Mahton of Hoshidrpur and the neighbourhood 
appear to hold a much higher social position than the Mahtams of the 
Sutlej ; and it may be that the two are really distinct. Sard4r Gur- 
didl Singh indeed goes so far as to say that the Mahton of Hoshidrpur 
are of good Rdéjput blond, though they have lost caste by taking to 
ploughing and practising widow-marriage, and that their social stand- 
ing is uot much below that of Rajputs. He thinks that the name 
may be derived from Mahta, which he says is a title of honour current 
among the Rajputs of the hills ; and this agrees with the Montgomery 
tradition quoted above. ‘he late Mr. A. Anderson also gave the 
Hoshiérpur Mahtons high social standing. On the other hand, Sir 
James Wilson said that the Labénas of Sirsa would scout the idea of 
connection with the Mahtams of the Sutlej, whom they consider utter- 


ly inferior to themselves,’ 


The following is a list of the Mahtam gots :— 


BaksSwan, Multén. 

Bawrs, Multan, 

Bhatti, passim, 

Bhichar, Dera Gh4zi Khién. 

Chauhin, Hoshiarpur, 

Dandal, -dal, Multan and Dera Gh4zi Kh4n. 

Dilasari, Montgomery and Dera Ghéazi 
Khan: ? =Wild Sara, 

Dosa, Derd Ghézi Khan. 

Ghogha, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Tkwan, Lahore. 

Jandi, Montgomery. 

Kachauri, Mult&én and Montgomery; also 
called Kaptr in Lahore, 

Karnéwal, Karndl, Montgomery and Dera 


Ghazi Khan. 

Katwal, Montgomery : Katwal, Dera Ghazi 
Khan. 

Khokhar, Amritsar: also called Choté in 
Lahore. 


Madha, Lahore. 
Malhi, Amritsar. 


Mandal, Dera Ghazi Khan. 

Manhanas (? Manhds), Multan. 

Parbar, Montgomery: Parwér, Multén. 

Pok (Bak, Bok), Montgomery, 

Punwar, Dera Ghizi Khan, 

Rai, Amritsar. 

Rawari, Montgomery. 

Sanora, Dera Ghazi Khén. 

Sardia, Amritsar, 

Saroi, Lahore. 

Seotara, Lahore, 

Sirari, Montgomery. 

Sauni, Lahore and Montgomery. 

Taur, Amritsar. 

Totum, Montgemery. 

Tunwar, also called Jhanda, Lahore. 

Wachhwalé, Multan and Dera Ghazi Khén. 

Vanura, Dera Ghazi Khén called Vanwér, 
Multan, 

War-, War-wdl, Lahore, Montgomery and 
Multan. 

Wila Sar4, Lahore: see Dilasari. 


Maatarmatai, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
MaariAt, a family of Gadhioks, settled at Bhauo in Jhelum. 


Mauron, a caste which claims to be known as Réjput Maht& and is re- 


cognised as R4jput Malton. In apite of the occurrence of several 
got names in this and inthe Maaram caste the two castes appear to 
be distinct. The Mahton is now enlisted asa ‘ Rajput Mahté Sikh.’ 


In Kapirthala the Mahton tradition is that of the Mahtons Réja 
Jai Singh Saw4i had two sons, of whom one, Réja Jagné having 
quarrelled with his father came to the Punjab and founded Banga* 


*The shrine of the Mahton's ancestor in Banga was built of bricks from Dhdrénagrj, 
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in Jullundur and Bajaura in Hoshiérpur, Pénchhat in Kepdrthal, 
being subsequently founded by five of his descendants, while Méhia 
his eldest son founded Méyopati in those parts, Again tradition says 
that two brothers Ratiji and Matiji came from Ajudhia to Jammu 
where the Brahmans invoked their aid against the Muhammadans, 
The latter were defeated in a desperate encounter near Jullundur, 
Matiji was slain but Ratiji founded five villages. 


Similarly from Jammu came Mfén Moté, who first settled in Jaswén- 
Kopti near Chamba, and then in Réjpur near Hoshidrpur, whence he 
founded Nardr in Kapirthala, naming it after the elder of his two 
soos Nér Chand and Zéhir Chand. 


On the other hand Tharkarwdl also called Randhjrgarh) in 
Hoshi4rpur was founded by a Mahton from Jaipur or Jodhpur, and 
thenco a village of the same name was founded in the Phagwéra tahsil 
of Kapirthala.* At one period Mahtons also appear to have been 
settled in the Bit Ménaswal plateau in the Hoshidrpur Siwéliks. 


The janeo,—As a rule Mahtons do not appear to wear the janeo, 
but their usages vary in this respect. Thus in Kapirthala it is said 
to be put on at weddings, but taken off afterwards by the initiated 
Sikhs, and only retained by those who are not strict Sikhs. 


Wedding rites.—At a wedding the sati, who will be described later, 
is propitiated, the bridegroom going to the dadi’s place, if in his 
village, tendering her respect and offering a rupee and piece of cloth 
which are given to her parohit. If the satt’s place is not in the 
village a chauwk is made and the ceremony observed in the bridegroom’s 
house. When the bride isbrought home the ceremony is repeated, 
the bride accompanying the bridegroom to the place with her chadar 
knotted to his, . 


Another curious ceremony is observed at Mahton weddings. It is 
apparently a relic of swayambara marriage. When the bridegroom 
brings home his bride he walks with a reed, on which are seven discs 
made of ears of corn, on his shoulder. The legend runs that Dhol, 
a brother of R4ja Jagdeo, who was a Mahton, was a powerful man and 
used to plant his spear in his brother’s court whenever he came to 
see him. Fearing lest Dhol! should oust him from his throne Jagdeo 
asked his wazir’s advice, and the latter counselled him to place seven 
iron plates under the carpetof the court, but Dhol thrust his spear 
through them all and planted it as usual. Jagdeo and his wazir, 
ashamed at the failure of this device, craved Dhol’s forgiveness, and 
so the seven discs are pierced with a reed to this day. 

As regards widow remarriage the customs vary—e. g.,in Hoshiarpur 
the widow always marries her husband’s brother, elder or younger, 


even if he is already married: yet in Kapérthala it is asserted that 
she can never marry the elder brother. 


Religion.—Originally Hindus, many Mahtons have adopted Sikhism, 
in one form or another, and a certain number have accepted Islém. 
But at least in Hoshidrpur the Hindu Mahtams have strong proclivities 
for satv worship. Hach got has its own sati or mahdsati, but her 


* The Mahtams of Randh{rgarh in Kapirthala aye sewake of the Bair4gis as are the Manj 


Réjputs generally, 
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namo is hardly ever preserved. The Chauhdn and Tani gots have satis 
in their villages, but those of the Jaswal, Bhatti and Punwér are at 
Banga in Jullundur, The Manhds however have no sati, but worship 
Bébé Matia, lit. the ancestor. ‘who was buried alive,’ instead.* 
The Saroe too worship B&ba Béla not a satz. 


Every year during the naurdtras the place of the sati is visited by 
members of the got, who dig a little earth from the spot and throw it 
away a short distance off. 


Mahtons do not churn milk on the ashtamz (8th) or amdwas 
(middle) of the month, but use it uncooked or made imto curds. The 
ashtami is sacred to Durga and the amawas to ancestors, pitras. ‘The 
first and ten successive days’ milk of a cow or buffalo is termed 
bohlt and is not consumed by the man who miiks the animal. Sukréls 
will not drink water from wells in Garhshankar because they founded 
that towu and were driven vut of it by the Ghorewéha Rajputs, For 
a similar reason the Punwars will not drink from wells in Hihun in 
Jullundur. Chauhén and Jaswadls will not kill a snake, because 
Gugga, to whom snakes are sacred, was a Chauhan Rajput. 


The following is a list of the Mahton gots :— 


Ajuha,t Hoshiarpur, Luni, Kapirthala, 
Akdén, Kapirthala: cf. Ikwan, a Mahtam Mabhid, Kapirthala, 
got, in Lahore. Manh4s, Jullundur and Hoshiarpur, 
Badhi, Kapirthala, Manj,|| Kapirthala and Hoshiérpur, 
Bhadi4r, Julundur and Hoshiarpur. Marhaj, Jullundur, 
Bhatti, passim. Marhatta,§. Hoshiarpur, 
Chandl4, Hoshiarpur. Pajhota, Jullundur. 
Chauhan, Hosbidrpur. Phengi, Kapirthala, 
Daéngi, Kapdrthala. Pok (Bik, Bok), Kapirthala: also found as a 
Ding, Kapurthala, Mahtam got in Montgomery. 
Gadera, Kapirthala. Punwér,** Jullundur apd Hoabidepar also 
Gheda, (Hoshidrpur) Jullundur. found asa Mahtam got in Dera Ghazi Kh&n, 
Hans, Kapirthala. Saroi, Juliundur and Hoshiérpur,tt also found 
Jaswal,t Kapirthala and Hoshiérpur. as a Mahtam got in Lahore. 
Jhandi, Kapirthala: cf, Jandi, a Mahtam Sarwari, Kapirthala, 
got in Montgomery. Sona, Kapirthala. 
Jharial, Jullundur. Sukr4l, Jullundur and Hoshi4rpur, 


Kachauri, Kapirthala, (also found in Mont- Taydich, Tiach,{¢ Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. 
gomery and Multén, and called Kapir Thandal, Hoshiarpur. 


in Lahore, Tuni, Hoshiérpur. 
Karaudh,§ Jullundur and Hoshiarpur. Tunwér, Hoshiarpur ; also found as a Mahtam 
Karnawal, or Karnal, Kapirthala, Mont- got and called Jhanda in Lahore. 
gomery (also found in Dera Ghazi Kh4n), War-, War-wal, Kapirthala ; also found as a 
Kharbanda,—wanda, Jullundur and Hoshi- Mahtam got in Lahore, Montgomery and 
Arpur. Multan, 
Khore, Kapirthala. Wild Saré, Kapdrthala ; also found as a Mab- 
Khuttan, Hoshidrpur (? Aktén). tam got in Lahore: See Dildsari, 





* This faintly reminds us of the Mahtam burial customs in Dera Ghazi Khan. 

{See Karaudh, infra. 

{ The Jasw4l of Bhém in Hoshiarpur claim immunity from snake bite. 

§ In Hoshiarpur the Karaudh of the Ajuhba got are described as immigrants from Nébha. 

{| An al of the Manj, called Ghaind, holds Thakarw4l in the Mahilpur théna of Hoshiér. 
pur. The Manj in Kaptrthala are sewaks of the Bairégis. 

(| The Marhattas are immigrants from the Deccan: an al called Bhailira (‘holders by 
force ') holds Binjon in Hoshidrpur which it wrested from a Jat in Aurangzeb's time, 

** The Punw&r have a sats, Chauhan, at Banga, in Jullundur. 

tt The Saroe worship a Babé Balé, whose shrine is at Chukhi4ra in Jullundur: they also 
have a sati at Garhshankar, . 

tt The Tiéch got once held a group of 12 villages (bérah) in Hoshiérpur, 


54 Mahyar—Mair. 
As regards the Mahtons of Hoshiarpur Mr, A. Kensington wrote : 


“ Ethnologically the most interesting of the paople are the Mahtons, who were originally 
Rajputs, but have long siuce degraded in the social scale. owing to their custom of making 
karewa marriages with widows. ‘They hold a cluster of important villages in the extreme 
north-west of the Garhshankar talsil, and from their isolated social position have a strongly 
marked individuality, which makes them at once the most interesting and the most trouble- 
some people to deal with. As farmers they are unsurpassed; and, as they have at the 
same time given up the traditions of extravagant living by which their Rajput ancestors 
are still hampered, their villages are now most prosperous, At the same time this very 
prosperity has caused them to increase at an abnorinal rate, while their unfortunate ia- 
ability to live in harmony together has driven them to subdivide their land to an extent 
unknown among other castes. Ilow minute this subdivision is, may be realised from the 
fact that, while 4 per cent. only of the tahsil is in their hands, they own 13 per cent. of the 
holdings.” 

Practically the whole of the Mahton villages lie in a cluster in the 
north-west of the Garhshankar tahsil and in the adjoining Kapurthala 
territory. The subdivision of their lands is so minute that sometimes 
there is not room for more than two or three furrows of & plough in 
their long narrow fields. They are small of stature, of quite remark- 
able personal ugliness, and very quarrelsome and litigious. They are 
great cultivators of the melon, and when ripe they subsist almost 


entirely upon it, even cooking and eating the seeds, 
Manyig, a branch of the NiAz1 Pathdns. 
Marni, a caste of Khatris; a common weed (Trigonella polyserrata). 


Mair. (1) The people along the right bank of the Indus io the cantons of 
Bunker, Daher, Pattan, Seo and Kandia of the Indus KohistAn ; so called 
by the Pathdns, but styling themselves Maiyon. The poorest of all tho 
Kohistén communities, they speak a dialect of their own and refuse to 
intermarry with any but their own people and those of one or two 
other cantons. Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 12. 


(2) One of the three chief tribes in the Chakwél tahsil of Jhelum of 
which with the Kassars and Kahits they hold the greater part; their 
share being most of its centre with outliers to the west, south-west, 
and south: they hold hardly any land elsewhere. Their story used to 
be that they came from the Jammu hills, joined Bébar’s army, and 
were located by him in Chakwél; and so Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
thought :—“They most probably belong to the group of R4jput or 
quasi-Rajput tribes, who hold the hills on either bank of the Jhelum.” 
But now they give the following account of themselves :— Mair, they 
say, was one of their remote ancestors; they are really Minhés 
Réjputs (Minhds being a word denoting agricultural pursuits, applied 
to R4jputs who took to agriculture) and that they are Dogrés like the 
Mabdrd4j4s of Kashmir.* In proof of their kinship to that family 
they assert that when their misconduct in 1848 led to the eon- 
fiscation of their jagirs, they sent a deputation to Gul&b Singh to 
ask him to intercede for them: and that admitting their hereditary 
connection with his family, he offered to give them villages in his own 
estate, if they wished to settle there. Their ancestors originally lived 
at a place called Paraydg, or ParguwAl,t about 8 miles west of Jammu 


* This is confirmed by the R4jputs of the country round Jammu, who say that an offshoot 
of the Surajbansi Rajputs was a clan now called Minh4s, who degraded themselves by 
taking to agriculture and are therefore cut off from the privileges of Rajputs. 

+ Pargwal, a large village in the Akhnir tahsil some 26 miles west. of Jammu, is one 
of ¢he principal Miphés centres in Kashmir, 
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in the hills and were descended from Pargu R4j4 who gave his name 
to that place. ‘he Dhanni country was then part of the Dogré 
kingdom and was given to their forefather, Bhagiér Dev, as his share 
of the ancestral estates : he went there with his following, some time 
before the advent of Bdbur, to found new colonies. The country was 
then occupied by wandering Gujar graziers, who were ejected by the 
Méirs, but not before their leader Bhagidr Dev had fallen in love witha 
Gujar woman, and through her influence had become 4 convert to Is\dm. 
(The pedigree table does not bear this out.) With them from Jammu 
came their priests, the Brahmans now called Hacue. 


The first settlement of the Mdirs in the Dhanni was at a spot ia 
Chak Bézid near Chakw4l which was not fur from the great lake which 
then covered all the eastern part of the tahsil, up to the ridge followed 
by the Bhon-Dhundhidl road. When Babar came he cut through the 
Ghori Gala, by which the Bunha torrent now escapes through the hills 
of the Salt Range and drained the country, which the Mdira proceeded 
to take up. 


The Mdirs deny that the Chakw4l tahsil ever formed part of the 
dominions of the Janjias, except the Mahal tract, which was taken by 
one of their chiefs from the Janjias: and they assert that, so far from 
ever having been subject to the Janjias, they themselves once held a 
great part of the Janjéa territory, as far as the Pind Dadan Khdn 
plains. 

The tribe is not divided into clans, though sometimes the descend- 
ants of a particular man are known by his name, In religion they are 
Sunnis, with a small proportion of Shids: as regards places of re- 
verence, customs, etc., they have no peculiarity, unless it be that 
amongst some of the most prominent tribes marriages are performed 
with a show of secrecy at night: but this is said to be merely in order 
to avoid the exactions of the crowd of Mirdsis which at one time be- 
came intolerable. The Chandhris of the village Kot Khilén cannot give 
their daughters in marriage without obtaining the nominal permission 
of certain Jo Jats, residents in their villaze, to whom they also pay 
marriage fees ; this is said lo be a privilege granted to the ancestor of 
these J4ts by a Chaudhri long ago, for murdering a rival chief. 


The Mé4irs intermarry with the Kassars, and toa less extent with 
the Kahéts: some of them deny that daughters are given to Kahits, or 
if of pure descent, even to Kassars, but there are instances to the 
contrary. They also intermarry to some extent with Awdns and with 
the Johdrds of Pindi Gheb. ‘They do not give daughters in marriage 
to Sayyids, and of course cannot marry Sayyid girls themselves, they 
take girls from certain Gondal villages in Shéhpur. Usually, however, 
marriage is within the tribe. In good families the remarriage of 
widows is not permitted ; a generat:on ago a widow in one of the prin- 
cipal families was killed by her father on the suspicion that she contem- 
plated remurriage. Amongst ordinary Mdirs, however, widows are 
allowed to remarry; but they are under no obligation to marry their 
deceased husband’s brother; and generally warry elsewhere. 


The claims of the Méirs to Rajput descent seem to rest on a more 
reasonable foundation than is generally the case: but as usual no 
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i ‘op can be arrived at. They trace their descent back 
ee ae of Bhagiar Dev, thi one Lava and Jaitshi, Lavé 
had two sons, Megha and Seghar Khén. ‘Their pedigree gives about 
23 generations back to Bhagiér Dev. 

Maire, an agricultural clan found in Shdhpur. 


MasAwar, see Mujdwar. 
Maysi, Majhabi, fem. -an: see Mazhabi. 


Masueru, a sept of Kanets descended from Midn Mithu, younger brother 
and wazir of Narindar Chand, 23rd Réja of Kahlur. 


Masaiina, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Shéhpur. 
Masiruf, from majith, the root of the Rubia munjista or madder. 


Magsswart, see Manjhail. 

Masoxa, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Maswirua, a clan of the Silhtria or Saleria R4jputs. 
Maz, seo Azad. 


Maxaptm (ANA), lit. ‘a lord, a master, one who is served,’ opposed to khddim : 
the head of a Mubammadan shrine, generally a descendant of the saint 
who founded it. The Makhdiém is hardly the priest of the shrine 
though he presides over its management. Strictly speaking, the title 
should only be applied to the beads of leading shrines, but in recent 
times it has been assumed by the incumbents of many smaller ones as 
well as by the cadets of the families who hold important shrines. The 
Makhdams are all Sayyid or Quraish or claim such descent. 


MaxaniA, a butterman. 


Maxxat, a tribe found in small numbers throughout the Bahawalpur State. 
Blacksmiths by trade, they say they migrated from Mecca to Sind in 
the Ist century of the Hijra. 


Maxot, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
MaxomA, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Mit, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mat, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Matig, see Mallah. 


Mazak, Matig.—A camel-keeper or driver ; a term applied in Lahore, where 
all cemelmen are called Baloch, to any camelman: (2) atitle of Khatris: 
(3) a class of Muhammadans : (4) a title of the GuarwAt Jéts who claim 
to be descended from Siroha Réjputs, and to have come from Garh 
Ghazni in the Deccan. The Maliks of Kh4npur Kalén in Rohtak and 
the Pénipat tahsil still call themselves Siroha J4ts. Where Garh Ghazni 
was, exactly, they are unable to say. Ahuldna, the metroplis, was 
founded 22 generations ago, and from it, and some other villages settled 
at the same time, the central Maliks have spread. ‘Those on the east 
border of the tahsil have, asa rule, sprung from estates in Pénipat, 
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where this clan is well represented also; Gdéndhré and Dé&boda, two 
villages in Sdmpla tahsil, were founded from Ahuldna, and from 
Géndhré Atdéi; Karor was founded from Ganwri and from Kapror, 
Kahrawar. It is curious to note how emigrations of the same clan, 
though coming from two separate estates, settled close together in a 
new tahsil. 


Matin, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Maxana, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Matina, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Matanuing, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Matana, 8 non-descript sect said to be the followers of one Jaman Jatti, 
who in turn was a follower of Zinda Shah Mada4r, so that the Malangs 
are commonly looked on as a branch of the Maddris. Hut the term is 
generally applied in a more general way to any unattached religious 
beggar, who drinks bhang or smokes charas in excess, wears nothing 
but a loin cloth, and keeps fire always near him. The Malangs are 
said to wear their hair very long, or matted and tied into a knot 
behind, The shrine of Jhangi Shah, Khaki, in tho Pasrdr tahsil of 
Sidlkot is frequented by Malangs. They are both Hindu and Muham- 


madans by religion. 
Matyas, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Matai, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See also under Mallhi. 
Maxgortaa, Mangorra, a section of the Kaatris, 


Mixf, fem. -an. The term Mali, the maldkira or ‘maker of garlands’ of the 
Purénas, is applied to a large class of petty cultivators and gardeners, 
Strictly speaking, the term is confined to the Hindus, a Muhammadan 
gardener being known as Kunjra, in the south-eastern Districts, or, more 
commonly, as Arain,* or Baghban, the latter a pure Persian word, mean- 
ing gardener, which is mainly used in the western Districts. Malidr 
is the equivalent of Ardin in the western Districts. Several derivations 
of the word MA4li are given,t but there can be no doubt that it is the 
Sanskr, maldkar ‘one who makes malas or garlands.” In Buashahr tho 
mal: is a temple servant, corresponding to the dewa of the other Simla 
Hill States, but it can only be conjectured that his name is derived 
from mdldé, a chaplet or garland. Primitive sacerdotalism, in its en- 
deavoars to explain the origins of different callings, makes the Méli an 
agnate of the Kumhér, for, according to the Baran Babek Chanderka, 
the Malis like the superior castes derive their origin from Brahma the 
first deity of the Hindu Triad. They trace their descent from one 
Mélékér, son of Vishwakarma and grandson of Brahma. Vishwakarma 
married one Parbhauti, daughter of a gop named Man Math, and had 
by her six sons—=(1) Mdlékdr, (2) Karankér, (3) Sankokér, (4) Kubandak, 





* Folk-etymology derives Ardin from rai, ‘mustard,’ because the Muhammadan converts 


were like a grain of mustard in a heap of (Hindus) corn, 
{ Bg. in Gurgaon mal is said to mean ‘a crop of vegetables.’ 
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The Malis. 


(5) Kumbhkér, and (6) Kanskér. The descendants of the Mélékér 
undertouk the profession of gardening and flower-growing.* 

The Hindu Malis have numerous groups, of which the following are 
described :— 


1. Phil. 6. Machhi. 

2. Goha or Népa-bansi. 6. Dhankata or Jadaun. 
3, Saini. 7, Tanboli. 

4. Kachhi, 8 Kamboh. 


The Jind account divides the Hindu Malis into two main groups, 
each of which has several khdnps or sub-groups, which sre not now 
endogamous,t thus :— 


(ht. Phalt 
2, Mahar.t 
i ae ‘ | 8. Gola.t 
Group I, wjjal baran ke Mali, or superior, 5 4 Bhagfrathi.§ 
which eschews the use of flesh, 5. Suraj-bansi. |! 
6, Saine or Seni. } Not found in 
7, Bhaine, found in Karnal, Jind, 
: , : 1, Kachhwai. 
Group II, niche baran ke, inferior or ( 2 Sikas Kanchhé 
flesh-eating, immigrants from the <3 Kachhi 
eastward. 4. Machhi. 


This latter group practises karewa, and avoids four gots in marriage. 


The Phal Ma4lis dispute the Gola group’s superiority within the caste. 
They avoid eating meat, and advance as a proof that they used not to 
practise widow marriage the fact that their women’s noses are bored. 
In Hiss4r they are said to be divided into two sub-castes—(z) the Dheria 
who used to ply carts (from dhurd, axle), and (iz) the Gauria, who used 
tomake gur. Hach of these sub-castes avoids three gots in marriage, 
eats flesh and practises karewa. 


The Golas dispute the superiority claimed by the Phil Malis, and 
have certain distinctive customs ; e.g., their women wear no nose- 
ring, and the widow of a younger brother cannot contract marriage 
with his elder. Four gots are avoided in marriage, but it is not clear 
whether the group is endogamous or not, since one account asserts that 
the Phil and Gola are in reality one and the same group. Another 
account gives the gots of the Gola as the same as those of the Phal, in 
Rohtak.** Again the Golas are said to be descended from a Tur Réjput 
who took a Malan to wife, and his children by her were named golas. 


* From the Brahma Vuivarta Purdna it appears that Vishwakarma, the architect of the 
gods, incarnated himself on earth ina Brahman’s house and that Ghritachi, a celestial nymph, 
was born on account of a curse uttered by Vishwakarmé, in the house of Madan, a gop in 
Pray4g. Gtritachi in the form of a gop girl was engaged in austerities on the bank of 
Ganges and was there met by Vishwakarma in the form of Brahma. They fell in love and 
to them were born nine children. The eldest was named Malakar, and to him the Mélis 
trace their origin. As to their gots their names are derived from those of each class of 
Malis. Four gots on each side are avoided in marriage. 

¢ Thus Phil and Mahar intermarry in Dédri tahsfl, Phal and Gola in Jind tahsil, and 


80 OD. 

t Apparently the Mahar stand highest, next to them the Phil, and after them the Gola. 
Some Malis derive Méhar from mor, ‘pollen.’ 

§ From the Bhagirathi, a tributary of the Ganges, In Karnal they appear to be also 
called Bhagirni, and form a sub-caste. 

|| Because they served Suraj-bansi Rajputs. 

q From Sain, ‘a village in Brij” In Karndl the Sidni (sic) group is said to be also 
called Bhaini or Bhagirathi. 

** In Hissér it is suggested that Gola = Gwala, because this group reared cattle. 
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As descendants of N&pé the Golas are often termed N4p4-banai. 


The Golas are found in Huridna, Hissér and Rohtak, in the Panjab 
aud to the south of those Districts beyond its borders. Thsy are also 
found in Sirmdr, where they are said to be descendants of the gola or 
slave of R4j4 Sagar, a Kehattriya. 


In the eastern tracts of Jind a territorial group, the Bégri, is found. 
It comprises only three gote—Gharénia, Gharno, and Kainthli Kapdr. 


The Kéchhis form #n occupational group of the Mél{s, 80 called be- 
cause they used to sell vegetables in the kachhert or chhihra, a kind of 
basket. ‘They were also vendors of boiled water-nuts (singhdra). They 
eat flesh and their women wear the nose-ring. Two gots only are 
avoided in marriage. 


The Méchhbis, in Gurgdon and Hissér, live by fishing. Io Ludhidna 
the Machhis and Kachhis sell pattals and dunas for Hindu weddings. 


In Kéngra the Mélfs have four gots—Chauhdn, Karol, Péthuk—of 
the Konsal gotra,—and Sindhuwal, which all intermarry. 


The following song, sung by Hindu women at weddings, assumes an 
origin of some antiquity for the Malis :— 


Dilli shahr se nikki, 

Bagan de bich de, 

Rdja Ram Chandr ki Malane, 

Bagan de bich bich deke, 

Kali kali chug lade, 

Raja Ram Chandr ki Mdlane, 

Kali kali chug laeke 

Sahirad gund la, 

Raja Ram Chandr ki Malane. 
* Coming from Delhi city, 
Passing thro’ the gardens 
O Mélan of Rém Chandr ! 
Picking buds off the flowers, 
Make a garland and bring it.’ 


But the earliest mention of the Mélakirs appears to be in Mani.* 
During the Hindu period they used to bring garlands at the Swambar 


yuga. 
The cults of the Hindu Malis. 


The cults of the Hindu Malis, as a body, are not very distinctive.t 
In Gurgaon they chiefly affect the goddess and Bhairon, while some 
offer halwa to Shiémii on the 12th sud of each month. In Hissér 
Hanumén is worshipped as well as Bhairon. In Kéngra the devi of the 
Mélfs is called Bajdsri, and they offer wreaths to her. 


In Jind the M&li is often a bhagat or votary of Gaga, keeps an iron 
chain on his shoulders at Guga’s festivals, and receives offerings made 
to that hero, And in that State the (lower group or flesh-eating ?) 





® Manu Smriti, Ch. VII, pp. 46-7, 
f In Gurgaon the Méljs are often employed in Sardogi temples. 
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Muhammadan Malis. 


Mé4lis adopt Brahmans or Bairdgis as their guris, receiving in return 
beads (kanthis) or the janeo at their hands. Certain groups too affect 
particular divinities. Thus the Méhars affect Devi, and Haniméfn, 
son of Anjani, one of Ram Chandra’s messengers. The Phils affect 
Shémji (Sri Krishna). In Sangrér some of the Mélis are Sikhs of 
Gurd Govind. 

Myths have clustered round the Méli caste. When Rém Chandra 
wedded Rajé Janak’s daughter the following quatrain was sung :— 


Ghar ghar mangal, ghar ghar shadi, 
Ghar ghar har jas gawane, 
Grind liydi Malan philon ka sihrd, 
Ram Lachhman gal pawane. 
‘In every house are festivities and rejoicings in every house are, 
How good of the Méli’s wife to bring garlands of flowers to put 
on the necks of Rém and Lachhman.’ 


So too Kubjé* or Kabiri, Mélan, used to offer garlands of flowers to 


- Krishua and his queens. 


The saints of the Muhammadan Malis. 

Mahbib was a famous saint of Baghddéd, and he had a favourite Ardin 
disciple named Mahmid, to whom he assigned gardening as a vocation. 
Accordingly when about to plant a sapling or to make a disciple the 
Mélis distribute sweets in his name, and when in any difficulty they 
repeat his name. Before planting a new garden they also say :— 

Bismillah-ir-Rahmin-ir-Rahim, 

Bagh lagaya Panj-tan, mili bhae Rasil, 

Chare yar, chire chaman, 

Hazrat Imam Hasan wa Husain do phil, 

Ba-haqgq-i-La Taha il-Alléh-u-Muhammad.ur-Rastl-Allah, 

‘In the name of God the most merciful, 

The Panj-tan have planted a garden, of which the Prophet became 
the gardener, 

The four companions were as many gardens, 

Hazrat Imém Hasan and Husain were two flowers. 

In truth there is none worthy of worship save God, and Muhammad 
is his Prophet.’ 


The Mélis also revere Khwdja Khizr, the Melchisedec of the Old 
Testament. 


Caste Administration. 


The M4lfs in the south-east of the Panjab have a well-organised 
system of panchayats, with hereditary chaudhris. In Delhi the 
chaudhrt is called bddshah, and the chaudhris from Gohéna, Maham, 
Kharkhauda, Bahadurgarh and Jhajjar join his panchdyat.t In Karnél 
the chauntras are at Panipat and Karndl itself. In Jind the chaudhri 
represents the village at the chauntra (Méanak in Patidla) where the 
chaudhris assemble to decide disputes, In the western Districts the 
system does not exist. 


* She is mentioned in the Mahdbharata, Oh 
T In Jhajjar eight chaudhris are said to he subordinate to a chauntra, 
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The panchdyats have decided many points of customary law, e.g., 
when a Mali widow declined to marry her husband’s younger 
brother, in defiance of caste custom, it was decided that if she 
did not do so, she must live inthe family and earn her own living 
by labour, or else be excommunicated. In Kharkhauda the panchayat 
has decided that the caste of Mélis shall not supply water to 
people under penalty of a fine. A Mali who repudiated his first 
wife and married another was mulcted in a penalty of Res. 27 and 
compelled to maintain his first wife. Mdéli women used to wear the 
nose-ring, but ouce a widow resolved to burn herself on her husband’s 
pyre, and before doing so she took off all her ornaments except 
her nose-ring, declaring that any wife like her would remain for 
ever a wife, since she had taken with her the nose-ring, the token 
of her sohdg, aud that if any wife of the tribe would love her husband 
like her she must wear no nose-ring. Since then the custom of 
wearing the nose-ring has become extinct. About 60 years agoa 
M4li of Delhi attempted to revive the custom and he had a nose-ring 
worth Rs. 70 made, with rings of less value worth Re. 300 or Rs. 400, 
‘He gave the most valuable ring to his wife by karewa, but the pan- 
chayat decided that as karewa was permissible there was no need for 
wives to wear nose-rings. So the ring was given to a barber’s wife. 


Occupation. 


By occupation the M4li or Araéin, whether Hindu or Muhammadan, 
whatever his name or creed may be, is essentially a petty cultivator, 
sometimes rising to the status of a Jét, as do the Sainis in Hoshi4r- 
pur, sometimes sinking to the lower occupations of selling flowers, 
vegetables, and leaf-platters, or even to drawing water. At Hindu 
weddings, the Hindu Mali’s function is to supply the garland and 
chaplet (sihra) of flowers worn onthe forehead ander the maur or 
crown by the bridegroom. The feo paid for this is Re. 1-4. The Méli 
women often do the same work as the men. 


In Méler Kotla the Muhammadan Ardins are termed Béghbdn, and 
some are employed as gardeners, others as cultivators: the latter are 
called Ga&chhi. 


In Jind the Réins or B4éghbdns claim descent from Rai J4j, grandson 
of Law4, founder of Lahore, and say they were converted to Islam in 
the 12th century A. D. In Sangrér tahsil the Ardéins claim descent 
from Jassa, brother of Shaikhé and Sinhin, sons of Sadhérf, a Rajput 
of Delhi. Jassa embraced Islém and his descendants are called R&in or 
Méhar. 


The Kunjrdés are sabzi-farosh or green-grocers, and are divided into 
several sub-castes of which two, the Karal and Chauhan, are found in 
Jind. The Karal claim descent from Sérsut Brahmans and at their 
weddings they still observe the phera, light a fire and put on the janeo 
before the Muhammadan nikah is celebrated. The Chauhdén of course 
claim R4jput origin. 

In Hiss4r the Sainis are said to be an offshoot of the Gola sub-caste, 
but in Karnél they form a separate sub-caste. 


Mattar, (1) an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur ; (2) see under Méli, 
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Maurirzv, a sept of Kanets, descended from the third son of R&jé Amar 
Chand of Kahlar (Bildspur), who sank from RAjput status by marrying 
a peasant bride. Another account makes them descendants of a son of 
Tegh Chand, 3rd son of RAj4 K&hn Chand of Kahlar. ‘he sept is 
found mainly-in Hindér (NAlégarh) but also in Kahl ar. 


Ma.ik-rin, a section of the Afridis numerous in lower Mirénzai, in Kohét, 
in colonies brought down by retired officers of that tribe from the hills, 


Matt, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammad. 
ans. Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ very rare in India, and generally 
supposed to be almost confined to Barbary and the adjacent tracts 
in North Africa, The figures in our returns can be looked on as 
no sort of guide, but from the appearance of the term ‘ Maliki Bélmik{' 
in conjunction it seems probable that the sect may have some attraction 
for the lower class of Mussalmdn. This school was founded by 
Malik-ibu-Anas (A. D. 716-795), and it is remarkable for its strict 
adherence to tho letter of the traditions and its complete supersession 
of private judgment.” 


Mautxsuiut, see under Utmanzai. 


Matra, (1) a Kharral clan; (2) a Muhammadan Jat clan (both agricultural) 
found in Montgomery. 


Materig, a section of the Tarins, settled in the Haripur plain of Hazéra, 
They claim to be descendants of Malik Y4r, a brother of Tor and 
Spin, but the Tor Tarins say they belong to a subsidiary branch, 


Matxot1A, a sept of Rajputs, of the 2nd grade of the Jaikdéria: found in 
Hoshiarpur. 


Matrin.—The Malléh is the boatman of the Punjab, and is naturally found 
in largest numbers in those Districts which include the greatest length 
of navigable river. On the Indus he is often regarded by himself and 
others as a Jd&t, and in Amritsar where all boatmen aro called mallahe, 
the Mallah are said to have been originally Jéts. In this District they 
have several clans,* own 12 villages in proprietary right, make 
nets and baskets and are all Muhammadans. Elsewhere he is doubt- 
less almost invariably a Jhinwar by caste, and very generally a 
Musalmén by religion, but in Sirsa most of the Mall4hs on the Sutloj 
are by caste JaaszeL. He generally combines with his special work of 
boat management some other of the ordinary occupations of his caste, 
such as fishing or growing water-nuts, but he is not a village menial. 
In Karnal the Malléh claim to be strictly endogamous, and apparently 
do not intermarry with the Jhinwar. In Gurgéon the Malléh is also 
called Dainwar and is found on the Jumna. Generally a boatman he 
is also addicted to petty crime and will go long distances on thieving 
expeditions. Under the head Malléh may be included the Mohdna, 
Térut or Dren. The Mohdna is said to be the fisherman of Sindh, but 
in the Punjab he is at least as much a boatman as a fisherman. The 
word in Sanskrit means an estuary or confluence of waters. In 


* In Kapdrthala the following are said to be gots of the Malldhs :—Kakori, Antdri, Elwe, 
D&te, Pardathi, Kothp4l, Jind, Ajri, Thabal and Gantal, : 

¢ Téru meane simply ‘swimmer’ or ‘ferryman.’ The same root appears 1n Tarn 
Téran, : 
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Bahdéwalpur the JHapEis, Mouinas, and MA..ins are said to form one 
tribe, the mohdnas or fishermen and the mallahsa or boatmen formin 
occupational groups within the tribe, while the Jhabels are agrioultarists, 
owning a certain amount of land. The Mohdnas claim to be “Mahesar” 
Réjputs and have 9 septs :— 


Ichhchhe, of whom some are agriculturists, and others boatmen. 
Manchhari, who are boatmen and fishermen. 

Balharé. 

Nihéy4. 

Khauré, 

Hir, 

Hussre. 

Kat-Ba4l, some of whom pretend to be Daudpotras and Sirre, 


The Dren and Téru are only found in the hills, where they carry 
travellers across the rapid mountain streams on inflated hides. The 
former are said to be Musalm4n and the Jatter Hindu. 


The term dren is derived from a word meaning an inflated skin, 
buffalo hide, upon which the transit is made, In the Hill States Darydi 
is also used for Dren, Broadly speaking, it may perhaps be said that 
the Jhinwar and Machhi follow their avocations on land and the Malléh 
and Mohana on water, all belonging to the same caste, but sometimes 


the Dren are said to be really Chamé4rs and of the same status as thu 
Sarera. 


Matai, a J4t tribe, found in Sidlkot and Jind. In the latter State it 
has Didér Singh for its sidh like the Kaler. In Siélkot the Mallhi 
claim Saroha R4jput descent and say their eponym migrated into the 
Punjab with his seven sons as herdsmen. These seven sons founded as 
many muhins. They led a pastoral life for three generations and then 
Milambar, 4th in descent from Mallhi, founded Achrak near Kasir.* 
Their customs are those of the Gordyas, and they have as their 
Brahmans the Hanotras, as mirasis the Kuchars, and as ndis the 
Ruspains. In succession the rule of chunddavand, per stirpes, is said to 
be followed. There are also strong colonies in Amritsar and GujrdénwAlé. 
In the latter District, Narang, son of Varsi, settled in Huméytn’s time 
and his con R4ém married a Wirk maiden receiving her land in dower. 
The custom of pagvand also obtains in this District, and adoption 
within the clan is common. 


Mattanz, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Matti, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also in Ludhidna. 
Its ancestor Tilak R4i has a mari at Vabbian in the Jagraon tahsil of 
the latter District, and there is held an annual fair, at which offerings 
are given to Brahmans and their chelas, on the Amaéwas of Chet. At 
weddings the pair worship at the mari. In Sidlkot the Malli are said 
to have seven muhins, but they may be confused with the Mallhi. 


Maton, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 





*The Sialkot pamphlet of 1863 says the Malli (stc) are Soma-Vunsi, claiming descent 
from R4j4 Suroa, King of Delhi. One ‘‘Mulleh" a descendant came from Delhi, who with 
his son led a pastoral life for 3 generations, after which they settled at Nehra near Kastr 


ae some emigrated here, They have seven movie and intermarry with Chima and 
araich, 
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Mawai, fem. -ary, -a1N, an inhabitant of the Mélwa, south of the Sutle), as 
opposed to MajsHAlL. 


Mamanp, a Pathdo clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mawar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Mamarui, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

MimAzat, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mamsar, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
MampAna, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Mamera, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mamri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Mamra, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Mantgomery. 
Mamra{, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


MamUNKHEL, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 


Min, a widespread Jat tribe which is usually said to be asl or original 
Jat, like the Bhdlar and Her. But they also claim Rajput descent. 
Thus the M4n, Dull4l and Deswai J&ts all claim descent from Dhanna 
Rao of Silanthain Rohtak by a Badgujar Réjput wife and so these 
three tribes are said not to intermarry,* but the Mén also claim descent 
from a Punwdr Réjput of Garh Gajni who settled in Patidla in the time 
of the famous Bani P4l of Bhatinda, and yet a third tradition makes 
them descendants of Bani Pal himself.t Rajé Binepdl, as they call 
him, was the last ruler of Ghazni and he led an expedition into India, 
founded Bhatinda, driving out the Bhattis, and became the progenitor 
of the Man and other tribes. One famous M4én was Bhundar ‘ Khan’ 
and his son Mirza Khan obtained that title from one of the emperors 
who also gave another Man the title of Shah. His descendants form 

' the Ménshéhia muhin of the Méns. Sindhu, they also say, was one of 
the 12 sons of Man. 


The Man hold a barah or group of 12 villages in Hoshiérpur. In 
Sidlkof, it is said, the Deo will not intermarry with the Man as tradition 
says their aucestor forbade them to have any dealings with them. 


It is said that Thékur Réjputs of the Mé4n tribe are still to be found 
in Jaipur. Several of the leading Sikh families belong to this tribe, and. 
their history will be found in Sir Lepel Griffin’s Panjab Chiefs. That 
writer states that there is “a popular tradition in the Punjab which 
makes all of the Mén tribe brave and true.” The home of the Mén is in 
the northern Mélwa, to the east of that of the Bhdlar; but they are 
found in every District and State of the Punjab east of Lahore, especi- 
ally in the northern Districts and aloug the Sutlej. And from the fact 
that the Man of Jullundur and of Karnél also trace their origin to the 
neighbourhood of Bhatinda, it would appear probable that there was 
the original home of the tribe. In Jind they have a jathera, Baba 
Bola, at Chdéo, and to him offerings are made at weddings and on the 
Diwali. 

* Another tradition makes their ancestor a Rathor Rajput and adds the Sewag to his 
descendants. : 


+ This would give the Man the same R4jput ancestry as the Vary4, Bani Pal had 4 
sons, Parga, Sandar, Khal4 and Maur of whom the firat settled in Nabha. 
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Mancaaanzi, a fisherman (M.): said to be a sept of the Jhabele or Mohdnas, 
but see Manchhera. 


Mancauersa.—As the name denotes, a tribe of fishermen, Apparently 
confined to the Indus near Bhakkar, they are orthodox Sunni Muham- 
madans with a few distinctive customs. ‘Thus they avoid weddings in 
Kétak—as woll as during the Muharram. Dower 1s fixed by custom 
at not less thau 100 copper coins and a gold mohar. Sometimes when 
a bride reaches her father-in-law’s house for the first time she sits on 
the threshold and exacts 2 or 3 rupees before she will enter it. A 
bride returns to her parents’ home after a weck, staying there a week, 
and returning to her husband’s on the 8th day, with a quantity of 
parched grain for distribution among her relations-in-law. Ona death 
the corpse is washed and a coffin made by a mullah. If the members 
of the brotherhood be present they each place a shroud 3} cubits long 
on the corpse, which is then laid on a chdrpdi and carried to the 
graveyard, 


Manp, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multén: also in Jfnd 
in which State they offer at weddings 1} man of sweet porridge with 
halwa to and light a lamp on the samddh of their sidh, who appears to 
be their jathera. 


Manpagir, a tribe of R4jputs, holding a compact block in Kaithal, with a 
chaudhriat at Siwan, and almost confined to the Nardak of Karndl, 
Ambéila and the neighbouring portion of Patiéla. ‘They are said to 
have come from Ajudhia to Jind driving the Chandel and Baréh Réjpats 
who occupied the tract into the Siwdliks and across the Ghaggar 
respectively. They then fixed their capital at Kald4yat in Patiéla, 
with minor centres at Safidon in Jind and Asandh in Karnal. 
They lie more or less between the ‘'Gnwar and Chauhdn of the 
tract. But they have in more recent times spread down below the 
Chauh4o into the Jumna riverain of Karnal, with Gharaunda as 
a local centre. They were settled in these parts before the advent 
of the Chauhdn, and were chastised at Samdna, now in Patidla, 
by Firoz Sh&h who carried off their Randés to Delhi, and made 
many of them Musalmans. The Safiden brauch obtained the villages 
now held by them in the Nardak in comparatively late times by 
intermarriage with the Chaukéns. And though they expelled the 
Chan:lel R4éjputs from Kohand and Gharaunda when they first came 
into those parts of Karnal, yet the Chandels reconquered them, and the 
final occupation by the Mandhdrs coming direct from Kaldyat, now in 
Patiala, is possibly of comparatively recent date. The Mandahér, 
Kandahér, Bargujar, Sankarw4l, and Panihér Rajputs are said to be 
descended from Liwa, a son of R&4m Chandra, and therefore to be 
Solar Réjputs ; and in Karnél at least they do not intermarry. A few 
Mandahér are found east of the Jumna in Sahdranpur, but the tribe 
appears to be very local. 


Manpat, Maruat, a tribe which originally came from Sémdna in Patidla 
and is now found in Karnél. It acquired the name of Marial, Marhel* 





‘ie Wynyard's Ambila Sett, Rep., p. 32. Marhi is a tomb or shrine, See also under 
aral, 
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or Mandhal from its ancestor who was found newly born by his dead 
mother’s side. The Karnal Gazetteer says :— 

“The Mandals, or as they are sometimes called Marhals, are said to be a family of Mélg 
Jéts, or Jéts who have been converted to Islam, They generally call themselves Pathénas, 
and they affect the Pathan affix of Khinto their names. They also sometimes assert that 
they are of Réjput descent, and the poor Musalman Rdjputs occasionally marry their 
daughters to them, bot under no circumstances would a Rajput marry a Mandal woman, 


and the latter marry only within the family, which being very limited in numbers, many 
of the girls remain unmarried.” 


Maypay, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery, 


Manpanr, Manpak, (1) the branch of the Yousorza1 Pathéns which holds the 
Peshdwar plain north of the Kabul river, called British Ytsufzai, the 
Chamla valley on the Pesh4war border, and part of the Haripur tract 
in Hazdra: (2) a Degar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Manpr, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 
Manpiat, an inhabitant of Mandi State or its capital : see also Mian. 


Mando Kast, oue of the oldest branches of the Pathéns, but never very 
namerous, and descended from Mandu, son of Isméil alias Ghorghasht, 
They have hardly migrated from their original seat in the upper or 
north-eastern part of the Zhob valley, near the junction of that river 
with the Gomal. Quiet and inoffensive they are devoted to agriculture, 
growing rice and other grains: but some follow a pastoral life. They 
have their kinsmen, the Mis4 Khel Pannis and K4kars on their south and 
west, the Wazirs on their north and the Harpail Sherannis on their eaat. 


Manpys, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Minzs, a tribe, mainly Muhammadan, of Jat status, found chiefly along the 
Deg stream in Montgomery. Some are Hindus or Sikhs. They claim 
to be Rajputs, descendants of Manes, grandson of Salvéhan Raja of 
Sidlkot, but their legends involve a war between him and the Moslems 
of Mecca! They appear to be racially connected with the Bhattis and 
Wattus. They grow most of the rice raised in the Gugera tabsil, 


Mine, Mana, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén and Amritsar. 
Manga, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Manaat, (1) a Pathén tribe, expelled from Bannu by the Bannichi, 
Apparently now called Mangali: (2) Also a Kaner sept. 


Manaat Katt, a Pathdén tribe of Upper Bangash (Kurram), said by Ravorty 
to be distiuct from the Mangal, 


Manaatt, a branch of the Karlaui Pathins. It is divided into three tribes 

. Mughal, Jadran and Babidurzai, all found in Kurram along the 

borders of Khost on the north, west and south. It also includes 

a clan called the Mangal Khel. ‘Towards the close of the 18th century, 

or perhaps 50 years earlier, the Mangal and the Hanbi, an affiliated 

tribe of Sayyid origin, left their seats in Birmil, crossed the Sulaiméns 

into Bannu and settled in the Kurram and Gambila valleys, About a 

century later the Bannichi drove both tribes back into the mountains of 
Kohat and Kurram whero they still dwell. 


Manaan, a Muhammadan Jaj clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ao 
Multdn. 


Manaas, an old tribe of the Jhang Bar, 
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Manaay, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also found in 
Ludhiéna and the adjoining portion of Patidla. 


Manaaru, a tribe of Jats. 

Manges, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
ManaiAni, an agricultural clan found in Sh&hpur. 

Mano, an agricultural clan found in Shébpur. 


Mangia, a tribe of Rdjputs, found in large numbers throughout the 
country below the Jammu border, ¢.e. in Réwalpindi, Jhelum, Sidlkot, 
Gurdaspur, etc. ‘They claim Solar origin by direct descent from Rém 
Chandar, whose descendant Ukalghar (Akélghar) took up hia abode in 
the Doth (Sidlkot). His son Jama Laéchan became famons, defeated 
Chandar Hans, R4ji of the Madra Des, and built the modern city 
of Jammu. ‘I'he present ruling family of Kashm{r are his lineal 
descendants and owe their family name of Jamw4l to him. One of 
this royal race, named Malan Hans took to the plougk and lost status, 
so that his descendants have been disparagingly termed Manhds ever 
since.* ‘Traditions as tothe migrations of the Manhds vary. ‘The 
say their ancestor came from Ajudhia, but some aver that they settled 
in Sialkot before they conquered Jammu, while others say they went 
first to Kashmir, then to Sialkot and then to Jammu, All seem agreed 
that they moved into Jammu from the plains. Itis probably safest to 
regard the JamwéAl as the territorial title of the ruling family or clan 
of the Manhéas tribe, rather than to hold ‘Jamwél’ to have been the 
old name of the whole tribe, but now confined to the royal branch who 
do not engage in agriculture and so look down upon their caltivating 
brethren the Manhdy, They give daughters to the Salahria, but are 
said not to obtain brides in return. ‘They intermarry, apparently on 
equal terms, with the ‘Chumbal’ (Chambidl), ‘Goolaria’ (? Goleria), 
‘Charuk, Bagul and Bugwal’ Rajputs. They are said to call their eldest 
son R4j4, and the younger ones Midn, but this probably only applies to 
the ruling, or at most, principal families. Chundavand is said to be 
the universal rule of inheritance. 


Like the Baju and Salahria}Réjputs the Manhds of tahails Sidlkot and 
Zafarwdl have a curious and apparently unique custom of legitimiz- 
ation. Ifa man leave a natural son by a woman whom he might have 
married, he succeeds equally with the legitimate sons, provided the 
deceased’s brother marries her, in which event sheis called # dhual 
(Panjabi udhdl), But if he do not marry her she is called a bothal (the 
term for a widow who has remarried) and her son a chhatrora, and he 
then is only entitled to 5 per cent. of his father’s land and 5 marlas for 
a building site.t 


Houses of burnt brick are avoided.t The Manhdés are for the moat 
part Hindus, at least in the cis-Jhelum tract. They pour water on a 
goat’s head at mukhldwa, and consider that his shaking his head in 
consequence is pleasing to their ancestors. Some of the Manhés 


uae Mahton claim a very similar origin, The Maire claim to be an off-shoot of the 
Manhis. 

+ History of Sidlkof, p. 73. Some villages say that the bothal only succeeds in case of 
marriage. The woman however would hardly succeed in the presence of her son, the 
chhatrora, a term equivalent to the satrore or sartora of the Simla Hills. 

$ For the origin of this tabu see under Réjput, infra, 
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in Mahilpur* are Muhammadan. They took to weaving and were 
thenceforth styled Shaikhs, but the Réjpute still visit them and address 
them as bhai but ao not intermarry with them. There are a few 
Manhds villages in Una tahsil, Hoshiérpur, where they give their 
Brahminical gotra as Bhéradw4j, and adopt that name in religious 
rites, Their Brahmans are Sérsuts of the Khajar Dogra group. ‘They 
have to provide dower (dhe?) for daughters given in marriage to higher 
septs of Rdjputs, but per contra receive dowers with brides taken trom 
lower grades, Manhds are also found as a Réjput (agricultural) tribe 
in Montgomery, where they are Hindus, and in Shéhpur, 


Mannie, Monin, an occupational term. The Manidr of the eastern Districts 
is a man who works in glass and sells glass bangles, generally hawking 
them about the villages, as opposed to the Churfgar or bangle-maker 
pure and simple, But throughout the rest of the Punjab manidr is any 
pedlar, maniari bechhna being the common term for the occupation of 
carrying petty hardware about for sale. ‘Thus we have Biséti, Khoja, 
Parécha, Banjdra, and Maniér, all used in different parts and some of 
them in the same part of the Province, for a pedlar; and the result is 
that the figures have probably been mixed up in our Census returns. 


Mays,t—The most widely distributed of all the sub-montane Rdjputs. They 
hold the south-western portion of Jullundur and the north-w: stern 
portion of Ludhiana, and are to be found in all the adjoining Districts 
and States. Some 9,000 Manj Atprrdu also appear in R4walpindi, but 
whether they are of the same stock as the Manj of Ludhidéna and 
Jullundur is more than doubtful. The Manj say that they are Bhatti 
Réjputs, descended from Réja Salvéhan, father of RAjé Rasdéli of Sidlkot. 
Some 600 years ago Shaikh Chdéchu and Shaikh Kilchi, two Manj 
Rajputs, are said to have settled at Hatdr in the south-west of Ludhiana, 
whence their descendants spread into the neighbouring country; and 
the Jullundur traditions refer their conquest of the tract to the time of 
Alé-ud-din Khilji. As, however, they state that Shaikh Chachu was 
converted by Makhdim Shéh Jahdnian of Uch, who died in 1383 A.D., 
it would appear that if the tradition has any foundation, Alé-ud-din 
‘Sayyid must be meant. After the dissolution of the Delhi empire the 
Manj Rais of 'Talwandi and Raikot ruled over a very extensive territory 
south of the Sutlej, till dispossessed of it by the Ahlawdlia Sikhs and 
Ranjit Singh; andeven earlier than this the Manj Nawédbs of Kot Isa 
Khén had attained considerable importance under the emperors. North 
of the Sutlej the Manj never succeeded in establishing a principality; but 
they held a large tract of country in the south-west of the Jullundur 
district about Talwan, Nakodar, and Malsidn, and held much of it in 
jagir under the Mughals, but were dispossessed by Téra Singh Gheba 
and the Sindhénwélia Sikhs, The Manjin Nébha claim to be de- 
scendants of Tulsi R4ém, a descendant of Banni P4l, who floursihed 
under Aurangzeb, and did mach to allay the dissensions of the time. He 
searned many honours by military service and held charge of the Raikot 
State and a large part of the area now occupied by the Philkidn States. 

The Manj are now all Musalman, though many were still Hindu 
after the time of Shaikh Chéchu. In Ferozepur they still disallow 
* Apparently in Hoshidrpur. 


t In the Kéngri dialect{ the word manj is said to mean ‘in the middle.’ In the uplands 
f the Manj country a firm clay;soil is called manj: P.'N. Q., 1.t§ 619, 
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karewa. Their genealogists live in Patiala, as do those of the Bhatti of 
Jullundur. In the Ain-i-Akbari the Manj are wrongly shown as Main, a 
title which is said to belong properly to the Ghorewéha of Ludhifina. 

ManygarL, Massuait, an inhabitant of the Ménjh4, Panjdbi Dicty., p. 723. 

Mansoyu, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Manuorga, a Jdt tribe, which claims to have come with the Baloch from 
Mekrin. It is found in Sanghar tahsfl of Dera Ghazi Khan. Like the 
Arwal it follows Baloch custom in matters of marriage, etc. 

ManmAunar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Mannan, (1) a Jét and (2) an Ardéin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mansér, a section of the Jadins in Hazdra, where it is settled in the 
Mangal tract and in and about Nawdnoshahr : see Gadin and Hassanaai. 

Mansorkek, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Manrani, Manrari, a wizard, conjurer, Panjébi Dicty., p. 725. The term 
was in use in the Simla: Hills till recent times in the sense of minister or 
counsellor, 

Manwitez, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Manzal, see under Wazir. 

Mapatge, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

MarAf, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Marat, a tribe found in Bahéwalpur. Maral, its eponym, was a Chauhan 
who migrated from Delhi and settled in Sindh. He had three sons, 
but all their descendants are called Marals. Their mirasis pive the 
following folk-etymology: A certain Chauhén was told by his astro- 
logers that a boy would be born in a Chauhan family who would destroy 
his kingdom, so he ordered that all the children born to the Chauhdna 
should be killed, but Maral’s mother concealed him in a drum, and so 
he was named Maral (from marhna, ‘to mufile,’) while the family fled 
to Sindh. Cf. Mandal and Marral. 

Maral, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Marit, 2 Muhammadan Jét olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Marana, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Marap, see Chaéhzang. 

Manrar, a sept of Som-bansi R4jputs found in Gujr4t, whither they migrated 
from Séména in Akbar’s time. They intermarry, but also give 
daughters to Sayyids and Chibhs, 

Marisi, fem. -an, see Mirdsi, 

MAnats, a wandering tribe of somewhat thievish propensities, found mainly 
in the northern part of Multén. 

Minaz, a Réjput clan (agricultural) fouud in Amritsar. 

Marpak, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Marat, a branch of the Nidz1 Path4éns, descended from its eponym, one of 
the eight sons of Jém. 

Marat, an insignificant tribe possessing a few scattered kirrts in the low 
hills between the Shiréni villages and the British border in Dera Ismail 
Khdén. They are employed iu trading between the K4kar country 
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and the Dam4n. They are like the Pawindahs in their habits, and 
move away to Afghfnistén at the beginning of the hot weather. 


Margaorra, see Malhotra. 

ManiAnA, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Mansdna, a clan of the Sidle. 

Markanpa, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Marga, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Marrat.—The Marral seem to have been once of far greater importance than 
now in the Jhang District, which is their home, They claim to be 
Chauhén Réjputs by origin, and to have come to the Uppor Chenab in 
tho time of Akbar. They are a fine bold looking set of men, but with 
a bad reputation for cattle-lilting, and are poor cultivators, The 
name may be a corruption of Marhal—see under Mandal—or they may 
be identical with the Maral. 

Marrar, a Jat clan found in Ludhiéna, It claims descent from Shinh 
Chand who is worshipped as its jathera at weddings by the bridegroom 
and bride. ‘he offering ot panjiri (gur, four and ghi mixed together) 
and cloth is taken bya Brahman. Some of this got avoid onions, like 
most strict Hindus, Shinh Chand’s shrine is at Gharchun in Patidla 
but he has mats in several villages. 


Maret, an organised Baloch tuman which holds the country beyond our 
southern border; it is wholly independent, or rather tominally subject 
to the Khan of Kelat, not being found within the Punjab. Of Rind* 
origin, the Marri, who hold a largo area bounded by the Khetran 
on the enst, the Bugti on the south, Kachhi of Keldt on the west, 
and Afghénistan on the north, are the most powerful.and consequently 
the most troublesome of all the Baloch tribes. They have four clans, 
the Ghazdni, Lohardni, Mazérani, and Bijérani, of which the Mazérdni 
live beyond Sibi and the Bolan and are almost independent of the tribe. 
The tribe is wholly nomad and predatory. 


Maruta, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Marwat, a tribe of Pathdns which holds almost the whole of the Lakki 
tahsil, i.e. the south-eastern half and the whole central portion of the 
country between the trans-Indus Salt-range and the Wazir hills. 


The Marwat are one of the four great tribes of the Lohdni Pathdns. 
About the beginning of the 17th century the Daulat Khel Loh4nis 
quarrelled with the Marwat and Midén Khel and drove them out of 
Tank. The Marwat moved across the Salt-range and drove the Niézi 
eastwards across the Kurram river and the Salt-range into I[s4 Khel on the 
banks of the Indus where they found a mixed Aw4n and Jat population, 
expelled the former and reduced the latter to servitude. Within the 
50 years preceding 1880 they began to retrace their footsteps and 
passed southwards over the Salt-range into Dera Ism4il Kh4n, where 
they occupy small tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern 
corner of Tank and along the foot of the hills, and from the Blich 
Pathéns in the Panidla country. Their most important clans are the 





* According to Dames, the Maz4r4nis are said to be of Khetran origin, and the J.oharanis 
of mixed descent. Juatts, some Kalmatis, Buledhis and Hasanis have been absorbed, and 
perhaps some Pathan elements among the Bijaranis, 
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Masa Khel, Achu Khel, Khuda Khel,* Bahrém and Tappi. With them 
are nesociated a few of the Nidzi, who remained behind whaep the 
maiu body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat are as fine and law- 
abiding body of men as are to be found ov our border. They are & 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people strongly attached to their 
homes, good cultivators, and of pleasing appearance, being fair, tall 
and muscular. ‘heir women are not secluded, and converse readily 
with strangers, Upon them however falls the labour of water-carrying, 
which is by no means light. Accompanied by a mau as esourt they gu 
iu troops of 10 or 20 to fetch water trom the Gambjila, often a distance 
of 10 or 12 miles from their village. ‘Lhe Khatak, their hereditary 
enemies say of them : ‘ Keepa Marwat to look after asses; his stomach 
well-filled and his feet well-worn,’ About 1790 the Mucwac had two 
chiefs who were rivals: one Nér Khan of the Pahdr Khel, a section of 
the Méimu Khel sub-division of the Khudo Khel, descended from 
Sandar, son of Sélar, son of Marwat and hereditary chief of the 
tribe; the other Gulrang Khén of the Héfiz Khel, a man of gigantic 
stature. 


Nomads for the most part the Marwats possessed numerous flocks 
and herds, and used to migrate from the plains to the mountains in the 
hot season. They used to redistribute the lands of their villages 
every 10 or 12 years, and sometimes at longer intervals, but this 
redistribution was restricted within certain customary limits, Each 
member of the community, however, even infants in arms, had a share 
allotted to him. 


Every Marwat belongs to one of the two great factions, the Spin 
and Tor, quarrels between which led to the occupation of their country 
by the Naw4b Héfiz Ahmad Khin of Mankera after the battle ot 
Ligharwéh in 1819 when the Spin or White faction overthrew the 
Black. As a body the Marwats are Pathdns of very pure descent and 
as such naturally proud and fiery. Their passione when once aroused 
are not easily soothed, but blood-feuds are now of rare occurrence. 
Two clans, the Micsan Kuet and the Mote Kutt, though not Marwat 
by origin are also commonly known as Marwat, live in the Murwat 
tract and have by association and intermarriage become so assimilated 
as to be practically identified with them. 


The Marwats, who are Lodit Afghans, have no such customs as the 
dim and that of the seven strings, the tying of the bridegroom’s sheet to 
that of the bride’s sister, or the sword drippings, which are in vogue 
among the Khataks, nor do they employ dzms in the same way. 











* These three appear to be also called the Dreplara (or clan of the three fathers) Muea Khel. 
As the Marwat are the most numerous of the Pathan tribes of Bannu, so the Drepléra are 
the most numerous of the Marwat, their villages extending from Lakki to the hills with 
extensive settlements in the Thal also. Of the Dreplara the most important section is the 
Achu Khel, with sub-sections called Begu and Is4k and the Khud&é Khe! among whom the 
Sikandar Khel are pre-eminent. (This account appears to make the Khudé Khel a 
branch of the Achu Khel), The Mas& Khel extend from the Nogrém to the left bank of the 
Kurram, and their principal sections are the Takbti Khel, Bahram Khel, Pasanni and 
Januzai. The Tappi clan is generally counted with the Mus& Khel. It includes tho 
Adamzai and Wali Marwats. The Bahrém have two sections, Totazai and Umar-Khan Khel, 
with their leading sub-sections, the Ghazni Khel and Pahér Khel, respectively: Bannu 
Gazetteer, 1907, p, 68, : 
{So one authority, But the Marwat are Lohdnis, not Lodis. 
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At the time of betrothal a threaded needle is given by the girls 
father to the dallal. At the time of marriage the janj of tho bride 
groom is opposed by the girl’s party, but is admitted on payment of 
Rs. 5 or Rs, 10 tothe girl’s dum. Onarrival at bed-time a feast is first 
held—the men of both parties assembling at the Avjrd. The boy and 
four or five of his chosen companions have to wait until the rest have 
eaten, They are then taken to the courtyard of the girl and ono of 
her relations dresses him in a new suit of clothes which he gives him, 
Menhdi is then put on his hand and on those of the men with him by 
the girl’s mirdsan, They then retire to the chauk, and spend the night 
in singing, watching boys dance, etc., and early next morning the girl, 
having been attired as a married woman by the mirdsan and having 
had mendhi put on, is placed on a pony and rides ahead of the party 
with the boy’s father or brother leading her. On arrival at the boy’s 
village he gives a feast for which every villager gives a rupee, a care- 
ful record of the payment being kept in order that a similar sum may 
be repaid at a marriage in the donor’s family. On her arrival the girl 
refuses to alight until she is given something, such as a cow. 


At night she is married. She usually consents to forego the greater 
portion of her dower at this time in exchange for the khairat of the 
chulha, or a right to give away alms. She remains two nights and is 
taken away on the third night. She stops with her parents a few days 
and then returns. : 


Maryit, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
MasAik, Mashd4ik, see Shaikh, 


Masan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


MasanpD, Masannt, fem. -ani, a body of Sikh devotees who appear to have been 
employed as collectors of religious offerings for the Guris until their ex- 
actions led totheir suppression and almost complete extermination, though 
a few scattered families still survive. The story goes that Guri Ram Rai, 
who was an adept in yoga, was ina trance when the masands burnt 
his body. His widow wrote to Sri Hargovind, his father, to complain 
of this hasty act in particular and of the peculation and vices of the 
masands. Sri Hargovind accordingly proceeded to Dera Din and there 
burnt 11 masands alive. Gurd Govind also was asked by his Sikhs 
whether the pujaris whom he had sent out to preach, but who applied 
the offerings collected by them to their own use, were called masands, 
but in spite of their reiterated complaints the Guré was reluctant 
to take action. At last a band of mimics (naglias) visited the Gur and 
the asked them to perform a farce represeuting the doings of the masands. 
They accordingly gave a dramatic representation of the wasteful extor- 
tion and immorality attributed to these votaries, and so excited the 
Gurd’s compassion for his disciples that he had the masanvds all captured 
and brought to Anandpur where he destroyed them, to the number of 
2,200, in boiling oil and by other torments, in Sambat 1757. A few 
however escaped and were excommunicated or eventually pardoned. 
Cf. Mina Masandia, Panjabi Dicty., p. 738. 


Masini, -id, one who removes the remains of a burnt corpse. 
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Masuin, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Mellam, a village of 
pargana Réjgéon in Kanaur. Cf. Sanskr. mashan, @ goblin: and see 
under Shyuna, and Rékshas. 

MasHuapi, a Saryip clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Montgomery. 

Masui, Misxi, fom, -an, fr. mashak, masak, a water-skin: one who carries 
water in # skin, ¢.¢. a water-carrier for Muhammadans, See under 
Jhinwar. The M4shki is not a caste, but a Muhammadan Jhinwar 
who is of necessity employed only by Muhammadans. 

Masuwini, a non-Path4n sept found principally in Jandol and velso in 
Maidén (Béjaur) of unknown origin, but probably of the same stock 
as the Mashwdni near Kébul. They own no land, but cultivate as 
tenants. Cf. Mishw4ni. 

Masog, #2 Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


MassankE, @ Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
MasranA, fem. -i, 2 Muhammadan fagir. 


MasrAni, a sect of fagirs who wear anklets of bells (ghungris) on their 
feet and dance in the streets ; they are said to collect one pice ut each 
house. 


Mastiy4na, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Maswin, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Map, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Marannt, one of the 5 main branches of the Plain Monmanops. 
Matas, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Marti, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Marro, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Martina, a sept of Kanets, found in Hindér (N4légarh), 
Maré, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Mav.it, a sect to which belong all the people of Hunza, Ponydl, Zebale, 
Shighnéno, Roshan, Munjan, Kolah and Darw4z, more than half those 
of Sirikot, Wakhan, Yassin. and most of those of the Ludkho Valley in 
Chitrél. Mauldis are also said to be found in Afghénistén, where they 
are known as Muftadis, and elsewhere. ‘The head of the sect is the 
Agha Khan of Bombay, the spiritual chief of the Khojas. Next in 
rank to him is Shéh Abdul Rahim of Zebak. The countries inhabited 
by the Mauldis are roughly divided among a number of hereditary pirs, 
but residence dves not give a pir authority over the whole of any 
special district. Treated with extraordinary respect, the pirs receive 
the best of every thing a Mauldi possesses and transmit a portion of 
their offerings yearly to the Agha Khén. Below them in rank are 
khalifas, who merely collect offerings. 

The Mauldis assert that their sect was founded by the Imd4m 
Jafir Ali S4dig, but the author of the Zubdat-ul-Akhbdr says that it 
was founded by Muhammad Mahdi, sixth in descent from that Imém, 
in 299 H, First known as the Ismailias his followers recognised 
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Maulds tenets. 


him as the 12th Imém. Driven from Egypt by{Salah-ud-Din, the tenets 
of the sect were brought to Persia by Hassan-i-Sabbah who established 
himself in Alamaut. Thus the Maulais belong to or are an offshoot 
of the great Muhammadan order,ot the Assassins and are spiritually 


~ akin to the Druses of Lebanon. Synonyms are Mugli or Mawalli, 


The kalima of the Mauldis is changed every year under instructions 
from their spiritual head. The, unorthodoxy of the Mauldis is 
illustrated by the fact that they make no secret of the practice 
of drinking liquor, which was at one time universally drunk in 
the countries to the south of the Hindu Kash. 


One of the precepts of the sect is that ‘a man should conceal his faith 
and his women,’ and their tenets are therefore difficult to ascertain, 
but they undoubtedly esteem Ali who they say was born of Light as 
an incarnation of the Deity and superior to Mubammad himself. Dis- 
carding the idea of a future life they believe in the metempsychosis, A 
good Maulai is as one dead (to the world), prayers theretore are un- 
necessary, as is fasting, and the practical religion of an uneducated 
Mauléi consists in little more than obedience to his pir and making 
offerings to him and the Im4m or Séhib-i-Gamdn, the spiritual chief, 
and to him alone is pilgrimage made. A Mauléi should blind himself 
to escape euvy of others’ prosperity, weaken his hands lest they take 
what is another’s, and lame himself that he may be unable to disobey 
his pir. Cattle that have strayed into his field should not be driven out 
till they have eaten their fill of the crop. . 


Marriage appears to be a pure contract, and a wedding can be 
solemnized by any grey-beard. Hoe seats the bride on his left and the 

room on his right, and taking a few pieces of roasted sheep’s liver iu 
each hand gives some to the bride with his right hand and some to the 
groom with his left, crossing his arms. He also gives half a cup of 
water to the bride. A few words from the Kalam-i-Pir, a sacred 
Persian book which is kept secret and used in place of the Quran by 
the Mauldis, complete the wedding ceremony. 


On the death of a Mauldi the choicest articles of his portable 
property are set aside for the Im4m-i-Zamén. No food is cooked in 
the house for from three to eight days, according to the rank of the 
deceased, and the family subsist un tood cooked elsewhere. Food is 
also placed on trees and exposed places for birds to eat. On the even- 
ing of the appointed day a khalifa comes to the house, and food is 
couked aud votfered to him, He eats a mouthful and places a piece of 
bread in the mouth o1 the dead man’s heir atter which the rest of the 
family partake. ‘lhe lamp 1s then lighted (trom which the ceremony 
is called chirdgh roshan), and a six-8tringed guitar called gharbd being 
produced, singing is kept up tor the whole night. 


A Maul4i puts no slabs or headstone on a grave, but only one small 
atone in the centre. 


The fact that Mauldis, who are unquestionably spiritual descend- 
ants of the Assassins, are found in Aighé&nistaén may, it 18 suggested, 


account for the practice of ghaza among the P 
refers to this sect as Muxis, & the Pathéns, Prof, Browne 
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Miv1,* or Movanna.—The two words appear to be synonymous. Before the 
Kshatriyas overran the Simla Hills the Kanets were a marauding race, 
despising agriculture and engaged in interuecine raids. Each party in 
a Kanet village at that period had its own leader, known as the 
movanna (leader) who in addition to hia share of the plunder used to get 
@ small tribute as a hag-t-sarddrt. The whole of the hills was divided 
into petty jurisdictions—the first place as rulers being given to the 
gods, and the next to the movannae, The ruins of the houses of these 
movannas are still to be found ; they are big castle-like buildings. 


The Kshatriyas, who came from the plains, were respected by the 
people for their skill in the arts of civilization, and lands were 
granted to the Brahmans who accompanied them as priests, Even- 
tually the Kshatriyas by their superior civilization got the upper hand 
and expelling or destroying the movannas took possession of the whole 
country, reducing the Kanets to vassalage. 


In Kullu the mowdni are described by Diackt as the headmen of 
villages in remote times before even the rule of the Thékurs (who were 
displaced by the R4j4s) had begun, To them is attributed the construo- 
tion of many staircases and buildings in cut-stone which the people of 
the present day have lost the art of building. Cf. Mrichh. 


MayAegzal, one of the 5 main branches of the Plain Mosmanps, 


Mazirr, an important organised BaLocu tuman, practically found only in 
Dera Ghazi Khén, of which District it occupies the southernmost por- 
tion, its western boundary being the hills and eastern the river. Its 
country extends over the Sind frontier into Jacobébdd, and stretches 
northwards as far as Umarkot and the Pitok pass, Rojhdn is the chief’s 
headquarters. The Mazéri say that about the middle of the 17th century 
they quarrelled with the Chandia of Sindh, and moved into the Sishdf 
valley and Maréo plain, and the hill country to the west now occupied 
by the Bugti; but obtaining grants of land in the lowlands gradually 
shifted eastwards towards the river. The ruling clan, the Béldohani, 
traces its descent from Hot, son of Jalal. Bat the rest of the tribe, 
except the Kirds, is Rind. It is divided into three clans, Ruataméni, 
Masfdéni, and Sargdni, of which the first two are the more numerous. 


Mazst, or more correctly Mazhabi, is a Chahra who has become a Sikh. Sikh 
Chéhrés are almost confined to the Districts and States immediately 
east and south-east of Lahore, which form thecentre of Sikhism. Mazbi 
means nothing more than a member of the scavenger class converted to 
Sikhism. The Mazbis take the pahul, wear their hair long, and abstain 
from tobacco, and they apparently refuse to touch night-soi), though 
performing all the other offices hereditary tothe Chahra caste. Their 
great guru is Tegh Bahadur, whose mutilated body was brought back 
from Delhi by Chahras who were then and there admitted to the faith 
by Guré Gobind as a reward for their devotion. But though good 
Sikhs so far as religious observance is concerned, the taint of hereditary 
pollution is upon them, and Sikhs of other castes refuse to associate 
with them even ir religious ceremonies, They often intermarry with 
the L4] Begi or Hindu Chéhra. They make capital soldiers and 


* It is possible that the word M4vi is connected with mau,a word which appears to mean 
a grant or fief, and is found as a place-name in Kéngra and in Jullundur, 
+ Kulu Dialect of Hinds, p, 78, 
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some of our Pioneer regiments are wholly composed of Mazbis, 
One of the bravest of the generals of the Gurts, was Jiwan Singh, a 
Mazbi, whose tomb is still shown at Chamkaur in Ambéla, He fell at its 
siege in 1705-06. During the Muhammadan persecution of the Sikhs 
they dropped out of notice and failing a supporter in the place of Guru 
Govind, they never came to the front asa class,although Mahdrdja Ranjit 
Singh had a great admiration for their bravery and enlisted them freely, 
Being afraid, however, to form them into separate corps, he attached 
® company to various battalions. Thoy were, however, looked down 
upon by the other men and naturally became discontented. When the 
Punjab wes annexed, the Mazbi was adacoit, a robber and often a 
thag. In this capacity he was generally styled a Rangretha, ‘The latter 
‘are a Class of Muazbi apparently found only in Ambdla, Ludhidna, and the 
neighbourhood who consider themselves socially superior to the rest, 
The origin of their superiority, according to Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
information, lies in the fact that they were once notorious as 
highway robbers! But it appears that the Rangrethas have very 
generally abandoned scavengering for leather-work, and this would 
at once account for their rise in the social scale. In the hills Rangretha 
is often used as synonymous with Rangrez, or Chhimba or Lildri, to 
denote the cotton dyer and stamper, and in Sirsa the Sikhs will often call 
any Chihra whom they wish to please Rangretha, anda rhyme is 
current Rangretha, Gurw ka beta, or “the Rangretha is the son of the 
Gurd.” The Mazbis have social distinctions among themselves, The 
descendants of the true Mazbis who rescued Tegh Bahddur’s body are 
strictly speaking, the only asl or real Mazbis, but the term is applied 
loosely to more recent converts. Recent converts are looked upon 
more or less with a critical eye and are termed Malwdis. This term 
was probably a geographical distinction at first, but is now merely a 
caste one. It takes some generations to make a Mazbi, but how mauy 
he cannot say. Much depends on circumstances, and on the strictness 
of the convert’s adherence to the faith as to when he may be admitted 
to an equal footing with a true Mazbi. For this reason the asl Mazbi is 
' scarce and his physique is falling off. Until quite lately he was never 
found in large numbers in any special locality, except fur the purpose of 
work on a new canal or railway. T'wo or three Mazbi houses are 
attached to Jét villages where they work as labourers. Grants of land 
have, however, been made in Gujrénwdla to pensioners of Pioneer 
regiments. The Mazbi gots are numerous and many of them are the 
same as those of the Jat, doubtless following the family or group whose 
hereditary servants they were. [n their customs too, at weddings, 
etc., they conform to a great extent to those prevalent among the Jats. 


Mazyasi, see Mazel. 

Mazo, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Mens, Balochi, a boatman. 

Mra.—The Meg was described by Ibbetson, § 653, as the Chamér of the tract 
immediately below the Jammu hills :— But he appears to be of a slightly 
better standing than the Chamdr; and this superiority is doubtless 
owing to the fact thatthe Meg is a weaver aswell asa worker in 
leather, for weaving stands in the social scale a degree higher than shoe- 
making. Like the Chamars of the plains the Megs work as coolies, 
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and like hill menials they work much in the fields, General Conningham 
is inclined to identify them with the Meohioi of Arrian, and has an 
interesting note on them, at pages 11g, Vol. II of his Archzological 
Reports, in which he describes them as an inferior caste of oultivators 
who inhabited the banks of the upper Sutlej at the time of Alexander's 
invasion, and probably gave their nare to the town of Makhowél.” 
The latter suggestion is quite untenable. See Megh. 


Meaa, a Jédt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Mea, or Mihngh, a low caste found mainly in Sialkot and along the Jammu 
border : also in Amritsar, Gurdéspur, Gujrat and Lahore. In Réwalpindi 
it is called Meng. In Sialkot it gives the following tradition of ita 
origin :— 

In early times its ancestor, who claimed Brahmanic parentage, 
used to dwell in the city of Kdnshi or Benares, He had two sons, 
one a very learned pandit and the other quite illiterate. He asked the 
elder to teach the younger, but he disobeyed the order, and indigoant 
ut this his father turned him out of bis house. The boy set for the 
north out of the province (Jammu) and began to teach children like his 
ancestors. In the course of time he also begau to celebrate the jag 
hawan. Once when performing a jag aswameda,* his charms failed to 
breath life into the dead body of the cow. As people then began to 
look upon him with distrust and hatred he sent for his father whose 
charms succeeded in bringing to life the dead cow. His father, 
however, forbade him to eat with himself for a while but promised that 
he would after a time revoke this prohibition. But the son grew angry, 
relinquished all connection with his father, and thus became the 
founder of a new caste whose descendants are the Mihnghs.t 


The caste worships a guru whose gaddi, or place of residence, 
is in Keran, a Village some three miles from the town of Jammu. 
His decision ia final with regard to every matter whether social, 
ceremonial or religious.{ They seldom take a case into court. Touch 
is ignored among the Mihnghs except by one of its sub-sections, 
the Basith.§ Ifthey are living in a Muhammadan village, they eat 
their leavings, and such is also the case with regard to Hindus. 


At the guru's suggestion a monster meeting of tke Mihnghs 
was held in March 1900, when it was unanimously resolved that 


* This jag is thus performed :—Beef is thrown into a burning fire, and the cow that 
was killed is brought to life again by the power of mantras or charms, 

+ The story is not universally known amongst the Mihnghs, many of whom state that they 
are descendants of Sahap Sachcha, a brother of Brahma and Shivji who was excommunicated 
by them for touehing the body of a dead cow, though it was at their own request that he 
had taken upon himself the responsibility of throwing the dead animal away from the 
house, In supportof this claim that they are of Brahmanic descent the Mihnghs say that 
the period of kirya among them and the Brahmans is the same, viz., 11 days, while the 
period exceeds 11 days in all other Hindu castes. 

+ The guru himself isa Mibngh., Rém Dis, the present representative of the house, is 
the great-grandson of Baw& Bhagta, its fonnder. The influence of the guru extends to all 
the districts in which Mibnghs are found. Their original home isin Jammu. In the terri- 
tory of the Mah4r4ja of Jammu and Kashmir, the guru has his agents known by the title of 
mihtar. Each mihtar has a fixed jurisdiction over which he has a full control. The eases 
which are of a serious nature and cannot be disposed of by him are taken to the guru. 

§ he Basith form an upper class amongst the Mihnghs. They live to the north of Jammu 
in a tract extending, it is said, for 100 miles. They own and till land and some “of 
them also enter State service. Another superior sept is the Dhian, also found in the Jammu 

hills, Both these classes hold aloof from the other Mibnghs. ‘ 
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“in future they will never eat the leavings of Muhammadans.” But 
practically the old custom is still in vogue. 


The Mihnghs, the Basith excepted, used to eat the flesh of dead 
animals, but by a contract which was concluded and signed in 1879, 
through the influence of the guru of Keran, they pledged them. 
selves to total abstinence from it. A breach of this agreement 
makes a man liable to pay Rs. 25 to Government, Rs. 5 to the 
headmen of the village, and a sum, fixed according to the means 
of the offender, as a penalty tothe brotherhood. In default of 
payment he is liable to exclusion from the caste. Since 1879 none 


_ have ever eaten such flesh. 


Ata boy’s wedding Mihnghs observe no ceremony in their own 
house, but collect a few leading members of the brotherhood and go 
to the house of the girl’s father, accompanied by the bridegroom, 
There they perform some of the necessary ceremonies and the next da 
bring the girl to their own house. On the following morning the 
members of the brotherhood carry the bridegroom and the bride to a 
malah or mulberry tree, under which they seat the couple. A long 
thread mauli is wrapped round the stem of the tree and all present, 
together with the couple walk seven times round it. Afterwards a 
quantity of churma (loaves of bread and pounded sugar) is distributed 
to the assembly. After this they return home and are fed sumptuously 
at the expense of the bridegroom's father. 


The Brahman priests of the Miknghs are said to get their dues (birt) 
at weddings, but do not attend them, though all the Hindu rites are 
gone through with the pandha’s assistance. 


Widow remarriage is permitted, but a widow is expected to marry her 
deceased husband’s elder or younger brother. Failing both of them she 
can, with the consent of her guardians, give her hand to any man of the 
caste* to which the deceased belonged. But if she wishes to marry a 
man of a different caste from that of her former husband, he must bear 
all the expenses of the marriage, or if unable to do so he must give his 
sister or daughter or any other near relative to some male member of 
the widow’s household in exchange. When a widow declines remarri- 
age, she is provided with the necessities of life by contributions made of 
the tribesmen of the village and is held in high esteom. 


Tbe Mihnghs employ Brahmans for religious and ceremonial purposes, 
but thes» Brahmaus are looked down upon by other Brahmans, 
Failing the services of such Brahmans the caste employs pdndhas or 
prayer-sayers who are also termed gordis. 


By occupation the Mihnghs are largely weavers,t and they profess to 
have learnt this calling from Kabir the Bhagat. But they also follow 
various other pursuits, as for example, service as field labourers or 
domestics. 


By religion also the Mihnghs are said to be followers of Kabfr, but 
they also affect the guru of Keran in Jammu already mentioned. 


* By ‘caste 7 here we must understand got or section. 
t Indeed in Gujrat Mengh appears to be merely a synonym for Juléhé or weaver, 
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The following are returned as the gots of the Mibnghs :— 


Angale, Bujale. Kanchre. Purane. 

Baiye. Chakhare, Kharét, Runkd, 

Bhada. Changotre, Kharatre. Bagotre. 
Bhalule. Damathiye, Magotre. Bakolye. 
Bhakhaiye. Godhar. Maitle. Saogril. 
Bharyar. Kale. Mamwaliye, 


The Mihnghs also return the following gotras as gots or as each 
comprising a number of gots :— 


1 Kushal, 8 Uttar. 5 Sangaral, 7 Kalré. 
2 Bhardaw4j. 4 Kéship. 6 Pandam. 8 Suraj Mokhi. 


The Megh also appear to be found in Réwalpiadi where they are 
called Meng. 

In Sirsa Megwal is a honorific term for » Chamér, just as Dherh or 
Dhedh is aterm of abuse. See also under Menghwil. 

Mxoxé, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 

Meapo, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Meanie, see Mihmfér. 

Mexan, a small tribe classed as J&t (agricultural) and said to be of 
Ponwér origin, and sprung from the same ancestor as the Dudpai. 
They occupy the Shéhpur bdr lying to the west of the Gondal territory, 
and are also found in smaller ouwbersin Jhelum and Gujrdt. They 
are a pastoral and somewhat turbulent tribe. 

Mrtt, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Murua ?, (Balochi), a fisherman, See Medh., 

Men, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See also under 
Meun. 

Menas, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn. 

Mena, see under Meg. 

Menauwit.—l'he Dhedhs of Bahéwalpur, or Menghwials as they prefer to 
be called, are the people called Chamars in the east of the Punjab. 
They eat the flesh of dead animals and are regarded as outcastes 

_ by the Hindus, though they have Hiodu names. They have nine 
exogamous Sections :— 


1 Gandel. 4 Sapune. 7 Japél. 
2 Bard-Pél. 5 Lilar, 8 Lakhéle, 
3 Sdhdal. 6 Bahmanidn. 9 Turke, 


The Menghwél marriage ceremonies resemble those of the Arords, 
and Brahmans serve them as parohits, accepting dry food from them 
but not food cooked by them. Marriage is usually effected by ex- 
change. ‘The Menghwals greatly affect the shrine of Raham Dhani or 
Raham Shah in the Kuneja tléga of Bikéner. By occupation they are 
generally weavers, manutacturing blankets (bhura, lokar and bhaggal). 
‘They dislike cultivation. Their huts are made of reeds shaped like a 
dome and very narrow, 80 that it 18 said that when a Dhedgh sleeps io 
his hut he puts his feet outside. The ‘horis (N éiks) resemble the 
Dhedhs. The term Menghwél is undoubtedly only a variant of Mxras. 
—A highly composite tribe found in the hill country of Gurgaon, Alwar 

= and Bharpar aud also scattered over the Delhi District and the 
Bawal nizdmat of N&ébha. The Meos have given their name to the 




















80 The Meo divisions. 
Mewdt,* a tract whose boundaries are defined in the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India, s.v. Mowat. ue 
In the Muhammadan historians the Meos appear to be unkuown by 
that name, but the Mew4tis were notorious throughout the Muhsem- 
madan period. _ ; : 
The Mevs are divided into 52 original gots, which include 12 pals, 
whose names are printed below in capitals, together with a 13th 
paldkara, and two gots of recent accretion :— 
— — ——S  e oo 
: Name of the mother es ‘ , 
1S | Name of the Name of oe village or place whence Princip =e illages belonging 
“| original tribe. | got or pat. it originated. got. 
®a 
2 
1 (| DenowAL OR Delhii—Malab in Nuth|Puinabd4na, Meoli, Andana, 
Darwat. tahsil. Tain, &c. (South of Nub), 
2 LanpAwat ... Do, Nidna Bhagora in| Firozpur, Naoli and Bhagor 
' Alwar State, (Firozpur valley), 
3 Rathwat Do, Sathori in Alwar | Patrali, Sahori, Alapur, Bil. 
gari, &c. 
4 Bator o8} Do. Gaddi Dhaina ... Baraka, Lehrwari, Seri, Sangal 
Bataur, Hari and Chéndanki, 
5 Sarohia oe Do, (?)Seswala, tabsfl | Fatehpur Taja, Sarohi in the 
Gurgaon, Balabgath tahsil, Seswala, 
&c. 
6 | Bodian ws | Do. een in Nab | Aléwalpur, Garaoni, &c, 
il, 
7 Gomal {| Do. Takra in Alwar... | Khatika Aganu, Nushebra, &c. 
8 Bhamla__...|_ Do, Sabghar, tahsil| Titraka-Chamroli, Jaroli, &c, 
. Firozpur. 
9 | Tanur or { Mangaria ..} Do, Mangar in the/Khaloka, Andhrola, Pacha- 
Sarohia, Balabgarh tahsfl.} | panka, Goraksar, Firozpur 
. : : Namak, &c. 
10 Kataria | Do, Majesar in the} Marora, Karera, &. 
, Balabgarh tahsil, 
11 Jangali .. | Do. Rajauli ... . | Dougarbas. 
12 Chapolia ..) ae seas 
18 Bilawat .,.{ Do. Bhagora in Alwar | Sikras, Loraka, &c. 
14 Bhagwat ..,| Do, Bhagahta . | Tarwéra, Maryaka, &c, ' 
15 Kabgar ..| Do, Janewat in the | Jalika, &. 
Firozpur_tahsil 
16 Sakhaura ..,| Do, Dongarwali in| Dougarwdli, Jhénsé Baowar 
; Bhartpur, ; Naharpur, &c, 
17 Baliana «| Do, eee, a hsil | Nagaon, Tahangaon, Sakrawa, 
alabgarh, Dhanaj, &c. 
18 Lamkhora ... ae eS sad 
19 \|Naharwari ...| Do. Dadi in Alwar .. - 


oreere 








* The Mewat is further subdivided into five tracts, Bhiéna, Arez, Dhangalwati, Nai-waya 


and Pahat-w4ra, Of these Bhiana is ‘ theterrible lonesome country,’ i.e, the Bangar (upland 
tract of Palwal, Nah, Firozpur-Jhirka and Bhartpur. Arez ia the ow lyin ou in 
the Nah and Firozpur-Jhirka tahsils, along the eastern foot of the range which forms the 
western boundary of the Gurgaon District. P.N.Q., I.. § 133. : 
The other three tracts are named from as many pals, the Dhangal holding 360 villages, 
the Nai and the Pahat or paldkara 210 each. The other pdls (which do not appear to give 
their names to any tracts) hold the following numbeis of villag 


es i— 
Saingal 52. Dhulot 360, Landéwat 210 
Chirklot 94, Kalesa 75. Ratéwat 125. 


Demrot 757, Derows] 252. Balut 250, 
Panglot 84. 


gl 
' Hence the Meos hold 3,039 villages in all, 
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———————————— 





Name of the mother 
village or place whence 
it originated. 


Name of the 
origina! tribe. 


Name of the 


peueine! villages belonging 
got or pal, 


to each got, 


6 
a 
| 
d 
w 








20 Kavesa ok8| Mewér_.. Kompur in Alwar. 

21 “| Ghalot Do. mayen, tahsil Lachhmangarh 

war, 

22 | Kachhwéha... | DsainaaL og | Amber, Jaipur and Raisina | Ghasira, Raisina, Londa, 

DAUNGAL, , Gawala, &. (in the 
north of Nub), 

23 SaInGaL .. | Sabina Badawali, Ismailpur, Sawana, 

Badgujar ... Patan, Sanghar, Mendhi, &o. 

24 Badgujar Fatehpur Sikri .. | Banghar, Mendhi. 

25 CHIKKLOT Mathura—Tahangarh in! Kot-Atawar, Unmara, Dhulé- 
Bhartpur, Pataudi] wat, &c. (in the south-east of 
and Dholat. Nuh and round Punahéna). 

26 Demrot Do. Bahangarh, | Khajota, Ghata, Beswan, Rali, 

Pataudi, Khajota] Bisru, &e. (in the Firospur 
: in Alwar, valle y). 
27 DauLot Do. Mauza Wadha... | Sekri, A udakoure Alaora, &c 
(in the same). 
28 PancGuot.. Do. Dholat Deswala | Deswala and Bahala. 
29 1] Nar ., i Do, Nekuj in Alwar | Nekuj but Dal Dhayya, 
Jadal 4 Mehdamka, &c. 
30 Besar Sue Do, Malwasa, Kahera| Sakaras. 
near Alwar. 
81 Nanglot =... Do. Pipal Khera in | Pipal Khera, Bariska, &, 
* Bhartpur, 
32 Gurdal ais Do. Chahar Dudh in| Malab, Nagina, Baoli, Raoli, 
Alwar, &c, 
38 | Boria Do. Khajotain Alwar | Sathana, : 
34 Chukar Do. Palkeora ... | Jodhpur, Satwasi, Ubbaka 
L Malakpuri, Jatwali, &. 
85 (| Jaudal Do. Kewar.. ... | Kewar and Malawali. 
36 | Chandlot Do. Tahangarh and | Lassi, 
Lassi in Alwar, 
37 | Badgujar ...4 | Markatra ...| Do. 3 
88 ll Khildar ...{ Do. Maujpur in| Maujpur. 
Alwar. 

89 pacers ..{ Do. Andhwari ,., | Andhwari. 

40 (]Chauhén-... | Ajmer—Taragarh Muhammadpur near Meoli, 

| Niz4mnagar in Alwar. 

41 Bogan Do. Mandawar Mauza| Mauja, Udana and Manotu, 

Chauhé ais in Alwar State, 
42.) Ruan Kanwilia Do. Kanwéli in Re. | Badarpur, Jalélpur, Pakanpur 
| wari tahsil. an Ketwara in Bhartpur 
tate. 
43 { Jamlia Do. Mandawar... 
44 Patwar Ujjain in Gwalior and | Rajaka, Karwari and Ninapur 
Patwar { Palla in Nib tahsfl. in Alwar. 
45 Mewal Jaroki in Alwar State ... | Polkheri and Ahmad Bas, &c. 
46 | Nirbdo . | Panar Mundawar and Mazarpur | Guliara, Balag, Noshehr, 
near Harsoli. Solana. &c. 
47 | Miscellaneous | Bhoslia ‘ tise Manekper, Gohri in Alwar, 
c. 

48 es RT Kharkatia... i .. | Goria Nangal in Alwar. 

49 (| Bhatti .» | Nagaon in Alwar a ravens 

50 || Bhandérin ..)000 wees : oseie 

Bhatti 
B1 “ Bankéwat aes iss 
52 Khokhar ...)0 0 tunes ; Riaake 


See eo —————eEE—————————— 
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The Meo,pals. 


To these have to be added twu guts, viz. (¢) Ghori Pathan, descended 
from a man of that race who married a Meo convert, and (it) Baurdwat, 
descended from a Brahman who eloped with a Meo woman, making 54 
gotainall, Ofthe 52 original gots analysis shows that 3 are nanied after 
the parent village,* 8 bear Rajput tribal names,t 8 those ot Brahman and 
Gujars,t and 4 occupational names,§ while 16 are of unknown derivation, 


Thus the Mewét is inhabited by and the Meo tribe is composed of tour 
Rajput stocks, Tunwars from Delhi, Jéduns from Mathura, Kachwéhds 
from Jaipur and Chauhdns trom Ajmer: and it seems highly probable 
that Meo simply means ‘hill-man.’ 


However this may be Masatid Ghazi reached the Mewat in 1002 A.D, 
and converted wany of the Meos to Islim.|| The R4jputs thus converted 
were of the Tunwar tribe and ‘were divided into 5 pals, viz. Kalesa, 
Derwal, Landiwat, Ratéwat and Balut. Subsequently, according to 
a historically impossible tradition, Rai Pithora, annoyed at the 
conversion of the Meos to Islim, employed the Badgujars to harass 
them, and thus compelled them to revert to Hinduism. In the reign of 
Qutb-ud-Din Ibak (in 1312 A.D.),4{ Hemrdj invaded the Mewdt from 
Alwar, but was defeated and slain by that ruler who then despatched 
Sayyid Wajih-ud-Din against the Meos. But that leader was slain 
and it was reserved for his nephew Mirén Hussain Jang to subdue 
the Meos, who agreed to pay jazia, while some accepted Isl4m. 
Hussain Jang’s flagstaff is still preserved by the Meos, who will not 
take an oath on so sacred a name as his. 


The Meos who thus accepted Islim were divided into 7 pals: 
Dahngal (Kachwéhé4), Saingal (Badgujar), Chirklot, Demrot, Panglot, 
Dhulot and Nai (the last 5 being Jéduns by origin). 

The Kalesa pal is eponymous and originated in Mewar, Kalsia 
(? Kalesa) the eponym being called Meo in consequence. This pél is 
sometimes called Pal Palhat, but erroneously, 

The Derowd] pal was founded by Dera of Malab in N&h. Der, 
however, means ‘a piece of land detached from the foot of a hill” 

The Landiwat pal, founded by Landu, of Niéna in the Kishengarh 
tahsil of Alwar is also called Bhagoria from Bhagora, its earliest 
settlement in Alwar, and Lardwat, owing to its warlike propensities. 


The Ratawat pal claims desceut from Rattu, of Santhori in Alwar; 


but the name may well be derived from Rath or Rathauri, its earliest 
seat. 


Ny 


* Nos. 9, 14 and 42. 

+ Nos. 5, 11, 17, 21, 84, 40, 44 and 49. 

+ Nos, 6 and 33, 7, 24, 32, 38, 39, and 52, 

§ Nos. 10, 18, 51 and 50, 

|| The tradition recorded in the RAjputdna Gazetteer I., pp. 265 sq., is th: 
converted in the Llth century after their conquest by Masacd, son of hace 
son of Sultin Mahmad (son of) Sabuktagin (sic) on the mother's side, general of Mahmud 
of Gbazni’s forces, who is venerated by the Meos and by whose name they swear. Now 
S4lar Masadd, nephew of Mahmud of Ghazni, was a historical personage, who died at Bahraich 
in Oudh in 1033, But it is highly improbable that the Muhammadans attempted the con- 
quest of a poor and difficult country like the Mew4t prior to 1033. 

4] On the He ene oath ad Din took Delhi in 1193 and died in 1210, so that the second 
conversion of the Meos cannot have occurred in 1312 if it ii his’ rel 
probably took place a good deal later, happened in his reign. But it 
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The Balat pal is also eponymous, and originated in Silkhoh, in the 
Nah tahefl. 


The Dahngal pal claims descent from Réja Harpdl, a deecendant of 
Raja Nal. His eldest son Dahngal became a Muhammadan and the 
pal is named after him, but it is also called Raisinia from Résina, his 
original home in Nah tahsfl, or Ghaseria from Ghasera in the same 
tahail, to which place Dahngal migrated. 


The Saingal pal is named after its eponym. 


The Chirklot pal claims descent from Chirkan Rao of Dhultwat in 
Nah, but it is said that the ancestors of this and the four following 
pals wero imprisoned by Qutb-ud-Din Ibak in Ballabgarh, and only 
escaped in various disguises. Thns the Chirklots’ forebear was dis- 
guised as a chhinka seller and so obtained for his descendants the name 
of Chirklot. 


The Demrot pal is also known as the Raopélé after Rao Bhimar, ita 
founder, who was styled Demur. It, too, is fancifully derived from deru, 
a drum or some kind of musical instrument. 


The Panglot pal claims descent from Poan, and is improbably de- 
rived from pongi, also a kind of musical instrument. 


The Dhulot pal is similarly descended from Dohal, its ancestor, 
or the name is derived from dohal, ‘in which he used to lie, as if 
insane.’ The head-quarters of this pal is at Doha in Firozpur. 


Naip4l is derived from Nai, ‘ barber,’ or hardly less improbably 
from niyat, because its founder gave an impartial decision in the 
tribal dissensions. 

The paldkara, or little pal, ranks, it ie said in Gurgaon, below the 12 
pals, but it is also said to claim to be superior to them.* Its founder 
was 4 Rathauri, and it is sometimes known as the P4l Palhat, a name 
wrongly applied to the Kalsia pal, One account makes hima Nirbén 
by got and his wife a Badgujar, deriving Pahat from Pataudi, where 
the sept settled after leaving Raniagarh in Alwar. 


The Meos are, or rather the MewAt is, distraught by faction, and the 
old feuds are kept alive by the ballads of the Mirdsis. In these the 
Gurdit and Surdit Jéts side with the Chirklot and Dahngal pals, while the 
Rawat. Jéts are allied with the Demrot. The Réwats’ objectives used 
to be the strongholds of Nangal, Bab4éna, Manpur, Pahri and Andhup; 
while the first-named party sought to take Kot Utawar and Hanodal. 
In 1857 this feud broke out afresh. The Surdit Jé&ts of Hodal and the 
R4wats aided the Chirklot, The women on each side brought water to 
the men onthe field of battle and encouraged them with reminiscences 
of the Meos’ ancient prowess. Neither the women nor the priests 
were molested by the enemy, and the latter could always stop a fight, 
if one side ran short of ammunition, by spreading a sheet on the 
ground between the combatants. Prisoners used to be hospitably 
entertained. 


* When the 12 pdls were formed, runs the tale, the Palakara’s founder was absent. and so 
no pdl was assigned to him, When he did arrive he was told: “Jd sab pal aur terd sab par 
palékara""—“ Go, all the septs are called pals, but thine is to be called pdldkara, the highest 
of_all,” This tale is recounted with great pride by the Palékaya Meos, 
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Meo dress, etc. 


The Chirklot pal is also rent by an internnl feud between two villages, 
It began early in the 19th century by cattle trespassing on land sown 
for harvest and broke out again in 1857 when a pitched battle was 
fought, three or four villages being destroyed and others plundered, 
without any decisive result. 


In religion the Moos profess a happy combination of Hinduism and 
Islim, but in practice they worship countless godlings or symbols such 
as Siani, Mangti, Lulchi, Sélér Masadd and his flag. 


For instance they keep the Holi hke Hindus but also give alms in 
the name of Abraham who was cast into the fire by Nimrod’s orders, 
whereupou the flames turned to flowers. In this story they see a re. 
semblance to the story of Harndkas who would have put his son Pahléd 
to death, had not Holka his own sister, whose body was of stone, res- 
cued the lad and allowed herself to be burnt in the flames while Pah. 
14d remained unhurt. A trace of an old cult is found at the shrine of 
Shéh Chokha, whose fair was formerly a great place for elopements, it 
being held a sufficient answer from a man who left the fair with another 
Meo’s wife to say that Shéh Chokha had given her to him. 


The personal appearance of the Meo has tempted other tribes to 
dub him Langir or ‘ baboon.’ 


The old dress of a Meo consisted of a fania or triangular piece of 
rumadlt made of coarse cloth and worn in lieu of a dhoti, being 8 or 4 
inches wide in front and a finger in breadth behind. Young bloods cften 
used to adorn the front piece with pictures embroidered in fine needle- 
work, and as this was the ceremonial robe nothing else was worn, but 
it is not now used except as a night-dress. Nowadays the Mecs 
wear the ordinary dress of the south-east Punjab, but tie the turban 
in a peculiar way, while the young bloods affect a red dhoti and wear 
it so as toshew the knees. Well-to-do men also display earrings and 
bangles, and their poorer brethren keep bits of straw in their ears 
against the time when they can afford earrings of gold or silver. A 
necklet of shells, sometimes interspersed with charms, is also worn. 
The beard is shaved but not the moustache. Wrestlers, champions wear 
yellow clothes and carry a heavily ironed club. Young men aspire to 
proficiency in music, singing and dancing, but many of their songs are 
obscene. 

Women wear a lahnga, drawers of coarse cloth, which is called 
zumardt or lungi, It is tied round the loins by a string, and is un- 
becoming. Scanty stays (angia) are used to support the breasts—leaving 
the back and chest exposed. A jacket, with sleeves only 3 or 4 inches 
long, is also worn ; and on the head # small scarf. Decency consists 
in covering the loins, not in veiling the face or breast. Their ornaments 
are few, comprising a bala, armlet, bali, ear-rings, jhumkd, pendant, 
hamel, necklace, bracelets, rings, etc., of different colours. 


The men do all the out-door work connected with the fields, such as 
ploughing, irrigating, reaping, etc. The women do all the in-door work. 
They grind the corn, milk the cows and charn. They prepare meals 
for the cultivators and carry them to the fields where they are at work, 
bringing back bundles of fodder, At noon they again take food to the 
workers and bring back fodder for the cattle. They prepare mahert 
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for their men-folk in the evening, and keep hot water ready; for:them 
and also put down grasa for the cattle. In short, the women work 
more than the men. With the exception of a few well-to-do men few 
Moos have any furniture. One or two bed-steads and 2 or 3 charpdis 
are all that is to be found in their houses, nt he chaupdl (guest-houses) 
will be seen large bed-steads on which 4 or 5 persons can sleep. Their 
vessels are generally of earth but neat and clean.* They call a plate 
sainkhi and a cup dhumri. They generally eat maheri in the morning 
and a full meal at noon. They live chiefly on maheri as it saves money 
and does not impede their work. It is also less costly when labourers 
are paid in food. Maheri with milk is given to guests and respectable 
members of the family. The Meos ure very hospitable, serving their 
guests with better food thaa they eat themselves, generally giving 
them rice, sugar, gh’, etc. Very few amoug them possess spare clothes 
or ornaments, but such as they liave they keep in «a bag called ghagra 
or reed basket.t Ornaments are placed in earthen vessels or corn bins 
or buried in the ground. 


Marriage ip solemnised by nikdh, generally in Séwan, but a date in 
the lunar month is fixed for it. Remarriage, however, is not so eolem- 
nised, Thus if a liaison between a man and a woman last for a year 
or so, and the latter give birth to a child she will put on a new scarf 
and bangles and be regarded as the man’s legitimate wife, the only 
ceremony being the distribution of boiled rice among his kinsmen. 
But if the pair fall out and her first husband turns up, the woman 
leaves, puts her scarf in her second husband’s houso and returns to the 
old one. The father-in-law is called chaudhri ov mugaddam,: or—a 
specially Meo usage—dokrda, ‘old man,’ so that dokri is an uncompli- 
mentary title to apply toa Meo woman. 


Ganji is the name of a food which is prepared by the Meos. It ap- 
pears to be so called because it is made in a large degh which the Meos 
call ganji. The chief ingredients used are gur and rice, and it is made 
thus :—'lhe gur is dissolved in water and cooked to a syrup. Hot 
spices such as cloves, cardamums, cinnamon, etu., are then fried in ght 
and added to. the syrup. Then rice is added and the whole allowed to 
boil until the syrup is all absorbed by the rice. 


This dish is made on two special occasions, viz.:—(a) When a mau 
dies and his heirs wish to feast friends and relatives, within 40 dava of 
the death. This custom is called fdtiah. (b) Whenever a reconcilia- 
tion is brought about by a panchéyat between members of the brother- 
hood whether ot one pal or of separate pals. The parties who were at 
feud with each other and the members of the panchdyat all join in the 
feast, the cost of which is, as a rule, borne by the party which the pan- 
chdyat has decided to have been at fault. 


*In the rains old vessela are replastered with cow-dung, exposed to dry in tHe sun and 
eb oe with mung grass—to remove greasiness. This process renovates them com- 
pletely. 

tT Women do not leave their husband’s or parents’ house without this basket, If one goes 
without it she is supposed to have gone without permission or on a visit of condolence. 
The Meo women observe the kalds, a custom common in Alwar, greeting a stranger iu a 
noe headed by a girl with a water-pot on her head and all singing-—Channin Sett. Rep., 
Pp oy. 
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Mori, Mevura, fem. -f, (1) a Guru’s priest, seo Panjabi Dicty., p. 747; (2) a 
gurt of the Chahra caste. The Meords in Sirmir State are said to form 
a phirkd or sect apart from the Chiébrds, though they take food, both 
kachchi and pakki roti, and water trom all Chihras. They resemble 
tho padhas among the Hindus. 


Meri, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Merma.ua, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Meaar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Metta, 8 tribe of Jats descended from ity eponym, of Rajput extraction, and 
settled in Sialkot since the time of Firez Shih. It is also found in 
Multén tahsil, where it settled from the north in the time of Shéh Jab4n, 
and in Montgomery where it is classed as J&t (agricultural). Some of 
the Metla or Methla in the lower Derajit affect the title of Shaikh. 


Mevy, (1) fem. -i, a sailor, boatman, waterman, Seo Men. Also— 


Mron.—The Meos of Mew4t must uot be confused with the Meos or Meuns 
(Mens), a caste found on the Upper Jumna and Markanda rivers in 
Karnél and Ambéla. ‘Ihe latter are all Muhamm.dans and live by 
fishing, and during the rains by trading in mangoes. The name 1s 
said to mean ‘ fisherman.” Nothing is known of their origin, but in 
Sahéranpur is a caste of Meus, who must be the same though, curiously 
enough, they say they come from Rewdri, z.e. from near the Mewéat 
The only restriction on marriage is that two persons suckled at the 
same breast must not marry. The women are midwives—and often 
very clever in that vocation.* On the Sutle] in Ferozepore and Jul- 
lundur the Meun is also a fisherman. And in the latter District, where 
he is also found on the Beins, he has taken to weaving, tailoring, well 
sinking and service as a watchman. ‘The Meun indeed in this District 
appears to be the same as the J habel and virtually identical with Mohdna. 
In customs they resenble the lower Muhammadan tribes. After a birth 
the bahar badhna is observed, the mother going ont on the 5th night to 
look at the stars. In betrvthal the boy’s parents take the initiative 
and money is rarely paid for a bride, The Katpdél section has a special 
custom. All the members of a family assemble in a room and bring in 
a young male buffalo (katta) covered with red cloth aud its feet dyed 
with henna. Then 5} seers of barley are offered it in a vessel and all 
present do obeisance to the animal, which is believed to forthwith eat 
24 mouthfuls of the grain and then to bolt, no man being able to detain 
it. To this usage the Kat-pdls owe their name.t Another section, the 
Hilmen (‘ movers’) owe theirs to an ancestor who once baked beef in his 
house. Complaint was accordingly made to the ruler of the time, and 
so he prayed silently to God, with such efficacy that when his cauldron 
was searched it contained only moving baingan. The Meuns, as a 
body, also practise jhulka,t a custom in which a son-in-law of the 
family must set light to the furnace used at weddings to cook the large 
quantities of food required. He carries a burdle of combustible material 
from a distance and runs the gauntlet of a double line of women 


*P.N.Q,,I, § 129: and N.I.N.Q,, I, § 457. 
Kat-pal means, apparently, ‘ raiser or protector of young buffaloes (katta). 
Lit, as much fuel as is thrown on the fire at a time: burning; Punjabi Dicty., p. 502, 
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wh» stand with pitchers full of water, dust, bricks and sticks, to bar 
his access to the furnace. Sometimes the women’s clothes are burnt 
and they are often hurt, while the son-in-law may be seriously injured. 
His fee for this is a turban and a rupee—sometimes among wealthy 
people it is more. After marriage the mukliwa usually follows at once, 
if the parties are of age: otherwise it is deferred till they attain 
maturity, and then very little is spent on it. Kach section bas its own 
usages With regard to feastings. No milk or curd is given away, even 
to a son-in-law, for 10 or even 20 days: then rice is cooked in it and 
distributed to maulavis and beggars, after which it can be given to any- 
one. The Meuns specially affect Khwaja Khizar. 


Mi4n, (1) any sage or virtuous man, A MidnA is the offspring of a Midn, 
The word is used ina number of senses and especially in the follow- 
ing: (2) it is used in the west of the Punjab to denote any holy man. 
Thus the head of the Sarai family is known as the Midn Sdéhib Sarai: 
(3) among the Patbdns of Swdt and Dir a Midn is a descendent 
of a saint or spiritual leader who acquired repute among many 
tribes prior to modern times, ‘The title is uot given to descendants of 
& modern saint, but some of them way in course of time acquire it. 
Thus the descendants of the Akhind of Sw4t are as yet ouly Akhtund- 
z4das by right, though-styled Mian Gul by courtesy. Quraishis rank as 
Mido: (4) also— 

M{in,* ® superior class of Hill Rajputs. From ancient times till the early 
part of the 19th century the area included in the outer ranges of the 
Punjab Himdlaya, between the Sutle] and the Indus, was held by 
numerous independent States, each under its own hereditary chief. 
Some of these principalities date back to the first centuries of the 
Christian era, but Kdéngra at least was much older, and vthers were 
established as late as the 14th aad 15th centuries. 


According to Sir Alexander Cunningham the oldest classification 
of these States divided them into three groups or confederacies, 
each named after the State which held its hegemony. ‘hese were 
Kashmir, Durgara or Dagar and Trigarta or Jallandhara, There are 
indications that these three groups existed prior to the seventh century. 
A later classification divided the Alpine Punjab into 22 Hindu and 22 
Muhammadan chiefships, the former being to the east and the latter 
to the west of the Chendb. he 22 Hindu States fell again into two 
groups or circles, the Jdélandhar and the Dugar; the former lying 
to the east and the latter to the west of the Ravi. 


It is with these 22 Hindu States that we are now specially concerned. 
They were all founded by Réjput leaders, each probably with a small 
band of followers who either came direct from the plains or were 
scions of one or other of the ruling families which had already settled 
in the hills, and the descendants of all these noble families are dis- 
tinguished by the honorific title of Midn. 


The royal clan in each of these States had a special designation, 
based on the custom which obtained in almost all the Réjput Hill 
States, in accordance with which the ruling family took its name from 
the country over which it ruled. Almost all these royal clans are still 


et 


* This article is from the peu of Dr. J. Hutchison, of the Chamba Mission, 


























88 The Mian groups. 
in existence in the direct line of desvent, and where this is extinot 
collateral branches of them still remain. They are popularly arranged 
as in the following table: each group containing eleven names :— 
JULLUNDOR CIROLE. Ducak Crnoe, 
Country. Clan. Country. Clan. 
1, Chamba ... ... | Chamial. 1, Chamba _... ... | Chamial, 
2, Narpur ve we | Pathdnia, 2, Basohli_... ... | Balauria. 
3, Guler was «.. | Guleria, 3, Bhadu co ... | Bhadwal, 
4. Datarpur... .. | Dadwal. 4. Mankot ... ... | Mankotia. 
| 
5. S{ba ... bee ... | Sibai(a), 5. Behandrilta ... | Bebandral, 
6. Jaswén er ... | Jaswal, 6, Jasrota... ... | Jasrotia, 
7, Ké&ngra aes ... | Katoch, 7. Samba ii ... | Sambial. 
8. Kotlehr se ... | Kotlehria. 8. Jammu... .. | Jamwal, 
9. Mandi ies ... | Mandial. 9. Chaneni .,. ... | Hiuntal. 
10, Suket oe ... | Suketia, 10. Kashtiwér .. ... | Kashtiwaria. 
11. Kullu a .. | Kolua, 11, Bhadraw4b ... | Bhadrawahia, 





It will be observed that Chamba finds a place in both groups because 
its territory is bisected by the Ravi: the number 22 is purely conven- 
tional for in reality the States were always more numerous. In the 
Dugar circle Cunningham gives Bhan, Rihdsi and Sirikot, and Barnes 
includes Bhati but omits Chaneni. In addition to these there were also 
ae Dalpatpur and Aknar, the last being to the west of the 

hondb, 


In the Jullundur circle were included Bangahal and Kotila, which 
latter was ruled by a branch of the Narpur family. The States of 
Kablar (Biléspur), Hindar (Ndlégarh) and Sirmdr (Néhan), lying to 
the east of the Sutlej, are also ruled by Miéns. A slight correction is 
necessary in the case of Kashtwd4r, the rulers of which were Muham- 
madan from the time of Aurangzek. They still, however, retained 
their Hindu names and customs, and to the present day their 
descendants are called Mian. The rulers of Aknér and Rihdsi be- 
louging to branches of the Jammu family seem also to have embraced 
Islim, Cunningham includes Bhadrawéh among the Muhammadan 
States, but this is incorrect as the ruling family was always Hindu. ~ 


Some of the clan names cannot be at once identified, for example 
Pathdénia, Dadwal, Katoch, Balauria and Hiuntél. Pathdnia is derived 
from Paithén, an abbreviation of Pratishténa (‘the frmly established 

lace’), which was the ancient name of Pathankot, the original capital 
of the Pathaénia ruling family. Dadwal is from Dida, a place in Siba 
whence the Datérpur family originally came. The name Katoch has 
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many fanciful derivations but it was most probably the ancient name 
of Kangra. Balauria is from Balaur, the first capital of the Basobli 
State which again is a corruption of Vallapura, Hiuntél or Himtél 
is from Hiunté or Hinitd, the ancient name of Chaneni, and still in use. 
Other clan names not included in the above lists are :—Bangahélis, 
Lakhanpuria, Akntria, Dalpatia, Bbatidl: also Kabldria, Himddria, 
and Sirmauria. 

Again each clan comprises numerous sub-divisions, each of which 
has a distinctive al or family name. 4s the family multiplied, indi- 
viduals left the court to settle on some estate in the country, and their 
descendants, though still retaining the generic clan name, are further 
distinguished by the name of the estate with which they became more 
immediately identified. Sometimes, though not so frequently, tbe 
name of the ancestor furnished a surname for his posterity and 
occasionally a local circumstance, as a special tree or garden‘near the 
home, orthe quarter of the town in which the family resided, suggested a 
name which was adopted as the family surname. In this way every 
clan includes several and sometimes many subordinate als or family 
surnames, most of which are usually known to the various members of 
the clan. For example, the Katoch clan has four grand sub-divisions, 
Jasw4l, Guleria, Dadwaél and Sibdi, in addition to the generic appella- 
tion, and each of these comprises many subordinate surnames, 
Similarly, the Jamw4l clan also has four sub-divisions :—Jasrota, 
Ménkot, Lakhanpur and Sdmba, each with its own separate family 
names—while all alike trace their descent from the Manhds tribe 
of Rajputs. Among the Pathdnias also there are 22 recognised sub- 
divisions, and so on with all the other clans, the number in each clan 
varying from time to time as new families are formed and old ones 


become extinct. . 


When a Réjput is asked by one who will, he thinks, understand 
these distinctions he will give his own family surname. To a 
stranger he offers no detail but simply calls himself a Rdéjput. Some of 
the older States bore names which were applicable both to the 
country and the tribe by which it was inhabited. Such names are 
Dargara, Trigarta and Kuluta. To these we may perhaps add 
Sumaha, which in all likelihood was the ancient name of Basohli State ; 
and in all these States the name of the capital was different from that 
of the principality. The States of later origin were usually named 
after the capital, and when that was changed the name of the State 
was changed with it. In such cases, however, the clan name usually 
remained the same. Chamba is an exception, for the ancient capital 
was at Brahmapura, now called Branmaur and the ruling family takes 
its name from the present capital. 


That the Hill States were able to maintain their independence 
almost unimpaired through so many centuries was in great measure 
due to their position and the inaccessible character of the country. 
In former times the hills were much more isolated than now, and while 
on the plains empires rose and fell the kingdom of the hills underwent 
little change. Not that they were always at peace among themselves, 
tor their history is largely a record of the wars which they waged with one 
another. To the present day the people of Chamba regard it as unlucky to 
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mention the names of Jammu, Basohli and Nurpur, and when reference 
to these places is necessary Jammu and Basohli are spoken of as the 
parléd mulk (the country across the Révi) and Nurpur ag the Sappar. 
wala shahr ‘the rocky town. ‘These wars were for the most part 
border forays, but though limited in scope they were not less destruc- 
tive than sirailar struggles between powerful nations. ‘To realise 
this one has only to read the description by Forester, the traveller, of 
the condition of the country around Basohli after the invasion of Réj 
Singh of Chamba in 1782. Onthe whole, however, the Hill Réjés 
were mindful of one another’s rights. Sometimes a powerful State 
would subdue and oppressa weaker neighbour or even deprive it of 
territory, but.as a rule this led to no important political change. 
Being all of the same race and faith ahd often nearly related to one 
another by marriage or even closer family ties, they were gonerally 
content to make one another tributary, or at the most to remove the 
ruling Réja from power and set up another member of the same family 
in his place. In only three instances, so far as is known, was one 
State entirely subverted and absorbed by another. For the same reason 
the shrines and ancient monuments usually escaped unscathed and any 
damage done to these was the work of Muhammadan mercenaries in. 
later times. 


It is, however, improbable that the Hill States were ever entirely 
independent for any considerable period. Farishta, the Muhammadan 
historian, tells us of a king of Kanauj, who in the first century A. D. 
overran the hills from Kumaon to Jammu, subduing the 500 petty 
chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra. Towards the end ot the 5th century, 
as we learn from the Radja Tarangini, the kingdom of Trigarta 
was presented to Pravaresa (Siva) by the Réja of Kashmir. In the 
7th century at the timo of the visit of Huen Thsang ‘lrigarta was 
subject to Kanauj, and in the 9th century to Kashmir, which had 
then extended its dominions to the Sutlej. Chamba was invaded 
and conquered in A.D. 800-10 by a race of foreigners, perhaps 
‘'ibetans, who are called Kira in the chronicle, and Kullu seems to 
have been lable to inroads from the same people and was for 
centuries tributary to Ladakh. ashmir and Kashtwdr also had each 
its period of Tibetan rule. Inthe 11th century, as at an earlier 
period, Kashmir seems to have claimed supremacy over the whole 
of the outer hills between the Rdvi and the Indus, And in A.D. 
1191-3 when the final struggle arrived between the K4jput rulers 
of India and Muhammad of Ghor, we read that among the numerous 
princes subject to Delhi were “ Kangra and its mountain chiefs.” 


For several centuries after the establishment of Muhammadan rule 
the Hill States continued to maintain practical independence, but 
with the advent of Mughal ascendancy they were compelled to bow 
to a foreign yoke. In A.D. 1556 Akbar the Great conquered 
Kangra, and soon afterwards all the principalities of the western 
Hills came directly under his control. ‘he famous fort of Kangra 
was garrisoned by imperial troops under a Mughal officer of rank 
with the title of fawddr, and soon afterwards ‘'odar Mal, Akbar’s 
finance minister, was deputed by his master to create an imperial 
demesne by confiscating territory from the various States of the 
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Kéngra group. He annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley 
and made a similar demend on each of the other States proportionate 
to their means. In presenting this report to his royal master Todar 
Mal is said to have made use of the metaphor that he had “ taken 
the meat and left the bone,” meaning that he had annexed the 
fertile tracts and abandoned only the bare hills to the Hill chiefs, 
‘'o ensure the fidelity of the Hill Réjas, Akbar adopted the policy 
of retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the 
States, and we learn that in the beginning of Jahdngir’s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on the 
emperor. It was about this time that the title of Mfadn came into 
use. How it originated and what was its exact signification, we do 
not know, but traditionally it is believed to have been first con- 
ferred by Jahangir on the young chiefs at the Mughal court. In 
Chamba it first occurs in the form ‘ Mie’ on a copper plate deed 
1613 of R4jé Bala Bhadra (A. D. 1589-1641), as one of the titles of 
his son and heir, Jandrdan, From that time its use seems tv have 
spread till it came to be applied to all the descendants of the 22 noble 
families of the Hindu Hill States. 


For nearly 200 years from the time of their subjection by Akbar the 
Hill chiefs were tributary to the empire, but all accounts agree that 
the Mughal authority sat very lightly on them, Their prerogatives 
were seldom questioned and there was no interference in their 
internal administration. Indeed through the whole period of Mughal 
supremacy the chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even 
generous treatment. They were left very much to themselves in 
the government of their principalities and were allowed to exercise 
the functions and wield the power of independent sovereigns. They 
built forts and waged war on one another without any reference to the 
emperor and sometimes even asked and received assistance in men 
and arms from the Mughal viceroy. On his accession each chief had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor by the payment 
of the fee of investiture, after which he received a sanad or patent 
of installation, with adress of honour from the imperial court. A 
yearly tribute of four lakhs of rupees, called peshkash was exacted 
from the Kéngra States in the reign of Sh4h Jahan. In letters and 
other documents the chiefs were addressed as ‘ Zaminddr, the title 
of R4j& being conferred only as a personal distinction. There 
seems to have been much friendly intercourse between them and 
the imperial court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presents 
received from the emperors and still in the possession of many 
of the old royal families. Some of the chiefs, too, gained a high place 
in the imperial favour and were given mansab or military rank in 
the Mughal army and advanced to important offices in the adminis- 
tration. In one instance animportant military enterprise was entrust- 
ed to a Hill chief—R4j&4 Jagat Singh of Narpur who in A. D. 1645 
was sent by Shéh Jah4n with a force, in which were 14,000 Réjputs 
raised in his own country and paid by the emperor, against the 
Usbegs of Balkh and Badakhshén. Speaking of this expedition, 
Elphinstone, the historian, says :—-“ The spirit of the Réjputs sever 
showed more brilliantly than in this unusual duty; they stormed 
mountain passes, made forcad marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
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mention the names of Jammu, Basohli and Nuirpur, and when reference 
to these places is necessary Jammu and Basohli are spoken of as the 
parld mulk (the country across the Ravi) and Nurpur as the Sappar- 
wala shahr ‘the rocky town.’ ‘These wars were for the most part 
border forays, but though limited in scope they were not less destruc- 
tive than siroilar struggles between powerful nations. ‘To realise 
this one has only to read the description by Forester, the traveller, of 
the condition of the country around Basohli after the invasion of Raj 
Singh of Chamba in 1782, Onthe whole, however, the Hill Réjds 
were mindful of one another’s rights. Sometimes a powertul State 
would subdue and oppressa weaker neighbour or even deprive it of 
territory, but as a rule this led to no important political change. 
Being all of the same race and faith and often nearly related to one 
another by marriage or even closer family ties, they were generally 
content to make ove another tributary, or at the most to remove the 
ruling R4ja from power and set up another member of the same family 
in his place. In only three instances, so far as is known, was one 
State entirely subverted and absorbed by another. For the same reason 
the shrines and ancient monuments usually escaped unscathed and any 
damage done to these was the work of Muhammadan mercenaries 1D. 
later times. , 


It is, however, improbable that the Hill States were ever entirely 
independent for any considerable period. Farishta, the Muhammadan 
historian, tells us of a king of Kanauj, who in the first century A. D. 
overran the hills from Kumaon to Jammu, subduing the 500 petty 
chiefs of Nagarkot or Kangra. Towards the end of the 5th century, 
as we learn from the Raja Tarangini, the kingdom of Trigarta 
was presented to Pravaresa (Siva) by the Radja ot Kashmir. In the 
7th century at the time of the visit of Huen Thsang ‘lrigarta was 
subject to Kanauj, and in the 9th century to Kashmir, which had 
then extended its dominions to the Sutiej. Chamba was invaded 
aud conquered in A.D. 800-10 by a race of foreigners, perhaps 
‘Tibetans, who are called Kira in the chronicle, and Kullu seems to 
have been lable to inroads from the same people and was for 
centuries tributary to Lad4kh, Kashmir and Kashtwdr also had each 
its period of Tibetan rule. Inthe ilth century, as at an earlier 
period, Kashmir seems to have claimed supremacy over the whole 
of the outer hills between the Kdvi and the Indus, And in A.D. 
1191-3 when the final struggle arrived betweon the R4jput rulers 
of India and Muhammad of Ghor, we read that among the numerous 
princes subject to Delhi were “ Kéngra and its mountain chiefs.” 


For several centuries alter the establishment of Muhammadan rule 
the Hill States continued to maiatain practical independence, but 
with the advent of Mughal ascendancy they were compelled to bow 
to a foreign yoke. In A.D. 1556 Akbar the Great conquered 
Kangra, and soon afterwards all the principalities of the western 
Hills came directly under his control, ‘Cho famous fort of Kangra 
was garrisoned by imperial troops under a Mughal officer of rank 
with the title of fawjddr, and soon afterwards ‘lodar Mal, Akbar’s 
finance minister, was deputed by his master to create an imperial 
demesne by confiscating territory from the various States of the 
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Kéngra group. He annexed a large portion of the Kangra Valley 
and made a similar demend on each of the other States proportionate 
to their means. In presenting this report to his royal master Todar 
Mal is seid to have made use of the metaphor that he had “ taken 
the meat and left the bone,’ meaning that he had annexed the 
fertile tracts and abanduned only the bare hills to the Hill chiefs, 
‘lo ensure the fidelity of the Hill Réjis, Akbar adopted the policy 
of retaining as hostages at his court a prince from each of the 
States, and we learn that in the beginniog of Jahdngir’s reign there 
were 22 young princes from the Punjab Hills in attendance on the 
emperor. It was about this time that the title of Miéo came into 
use. How it originated and what was its exact signification, we do 
not know, but traditionally it is believed to have been first con- 
ferred by Jahéngir on the young chiefs at the Mughal court. In 
Chamba it first occurs in the form ‘ Mie’ on a copper plate deed 
1613 of R4j4 Bala Bhadra (A. D. 1589-1641), as one of the titles of 
his son and heir, Jandrdan. From that time its use seema to have 
spread till it came to be applied to all the descendants of the 22 noble 
families of the Hindu Hill States. 


For nearly 200 years from the time of their subjection by Akbar the 
Hill chiefg were tributary to the empire, but all accounts agree that 
the Mughal authority sat very lightly on them. Their prerogatives 
were seldom questioned and there was no interference in their 
internal administration. Indeed through the whole period of Mughal 
supremacy the chiefs seem to have experienced liberal and even 
generous treatment. They were left very much to themselves in 
the government of their principalities and were allowed to exercise 
the functions and wield the power of independent sovereigns. They 
built forts and waged war on one another without any reference to the 
emperor and sometimes even asked and received assistance in men 
and arms from the Mughal viceroy. On his accession each chief had 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the emperor by the payment 
of the fee of investiture, after which he received a sanad or patent 
of installation, with a dress of honour from the imperial court, A 
yearly tribute of four lékhs of rupees, called peshkash was exacted 
from the Kéngra States in the reign of Shéh Jahén. In lettera and 
other documents the chiefs were addressed as ‘ Zaminddr,’ the title 
of R4j&é being conferred only as a personal distinction. There 
seems to have been much friendly intercourse between them and 
the imperial court, as is proved by the letters and valuable presenta 
received from the emperors and still in the possession of many 
of the old royal families. Some of the chiefs, too, gained a high place 
in the imperial favour and were given mansab or military rank in 
the Mughal army and advanced to important offices in the adminis- 
tration. In one instance an important military enterprise was entrust- 
ed to a Hill chief—R4j& Jagat Singh of Narpur who in A. D. 1645 
was sent by Shéh Jahén with a force, in which were 14,000 Ré&jputs 
raised in his own country and paid by the emperor, against the 
Usbegs of Balkh and Badakhshén. Speakiog of this expedition, 
Elphinstone, the historian, says :—“‘ The spirit of the Réjputs sever 
showed more brilliantly than in this unusual duty; they stormed 
mountain passes, made forcad marches over snow, constructed redoubts 
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by their own labour, the R4jé himself taking an axe like the rest 
and bore up against’ the tempests of that frozen region as frmly as 
against the fierce and repeated attacks of the enemy. Jagat Singh’s 
health was fatally impaired by these hardships aud he returned to 
Peshéwar only to die. His father R4jé Basu and his brother Suraj 
Mal both held military rank in the Mughal army, and his own 
mansab at the time of his death was 3,000 with 2,000 horse. 44 Jagat 
Kingh first served under Jahdngir in Bengal and in the emperor’s 
13th year was recalled and received a mansab of 1,000 with 500 
horse, the title of R4jé and a present, and was sent to assist in the 
siege of Kéngra fort. Inthe reign of Shah Jahén he was appointed 
faujdér of Bangash (Kurram and Kohét), and two years later was 
sent to Kabul, From there he went with the imperial army to 
Kandahér and had command of the vanguard: returning to Lahore 
he was further honoured by the emperor and again appointed to 
Bangash. Not long afterwards for some reason not fully known he, 
on coming back to Narpur, rebelled against the emperor, in conjunction 
with his son Réjrdp Singh. For six months they bravely defeuded 
the strong forts of Mau, Narpur and Térdgarh against the whole 
power of the Mughals, and on their unconditional surrender in 
March 1642 they were at once forgiven and restored to all their 
honours, Réjrap Singh accompanied his father en the above 
mentioned expedition and he, as well as his son, Mandhiata, also 
held high rank in the Mughal army, the latter having been twice 
appointed fawddr of Bamidn and Ghorband in the reign of Aurangzeb. 


Rajé Prithwi Singh of Chamba {1641-64) also held the mansab of 
1,000 with 400 horse, and it seems probable that his son and grandson 
enjoyed a similar distinction. They were also the recipients of valu- 
able presents from the Mughal court. 


In A. 1D. 1752 the Hindu Hill States came under the control of the 
Dorrdni kings of Kabul, having beeo ceded along with the rest of the 
Punjab to Ahmad Shah Durrani by his namesake the emperor Ahmad 
Shah of Delhi. Under Ahmad Shah, R4jé Ghamand Chand of Kangra 
was appointed governor of Jullundur and the hills between the Sutlej 
and the Ravi. The R4jés of Chamba and Jammu seem also to have 
enjoyed the favour of the Durrani kings. Sikh influence began to be 
felt in the hills about A. D. (764, and in 1770, Jassa Singh, Rémgarhia, 
invaded K4ngra and made several of the States, including Kangra and 
Chamba, tributary. His power was of brief duration for in 1776 he 
was defeated by Jai Singh, Kanhiya, who then became the sovereign 
of mest of the Kéngra States. In 1785.6 Jai Singh was in turn 
defeat-d in the plains by a combination, aided by R4j4 Sansér Chand 
of Ké4ngra; and being compelled to withdraw from the hills he 
abandoned to Sansér Chand the Kéngra fort and the rich valley, 
along with the sovereignty of the eleven States of the Kéngra group. 
In 1806 the Gurkhas invaded Kéngra and in 1809, being unable to 
drive them ont, Sans4r Chand appealed to Mahérdéja Ranjit Singh for 
help. This was given, but as its price the Kéngra fort fell into the’ 
hands of the Sikhs, the greater part of the valley was also annexed, 
and at the same time all the Kdéngra States became tributary to 
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Jammu was first invaded in 1774 by Charat Singh, the head of the 
Sukarchakia misl and grandfather of Ranjit Singh, and most of the 
States of the Dugar group had become tributary to the Sikhs before 
4786, aud were finally subdued by Ranjit Singh about 1808-09. With 
the rise of Mahdréja Ranjit Singh to power the Hill States fell upon 
evil days. Had he been content to treat them as feudatories it would 
have been no great hardship, for they had been in subjection for 
centuries. But this did nut meet the designs which he soon began to 
disclose, and they involved the entire destruction of the principalities 
of the hills. Jammu was the first tu feel the weight of his hand, It 
was invaded and reduced in 1810, and again iu 1812, and finally in 
1816, the ruling chief was removed from puwer and driven into exile, 
the country being annexed to the Sikh kingdom. After a long 
residence in British territory this, the sevior branch of the Jamwél 
family, returned to the Punjab in 1844 and was assigned a jagir at 
Akhrota in Gurddspur which is still held by the family, Guler was 
the first of the Kangra States to fall. In 1813-14 the R4jé was sum- 
moned to Lahore, arrested and compelled to surrender his principality 
and accept a jagir of Rs. 20,000. These lands are still held by the 
family, whose head resides at Harfpur, the aucient capitul of the State. 
He is the first Viceregal Darbari in the Kéngra District. 


At the end of 1815 a great assembly of the Sikh army was convened 
at Sidlkot to which all the Hill chiefs were summoned. The Réjéa of 
Nidrpur and Jasw4n failed to altend, and upon them a fine was deliber- 
ately imposed which it was beyond their ability to pay. The R4jé of 
Jaswén quietly surrendered his State on receiving a jdgir of Rs. 12,000 
a year. Réj4 Bir Singh of Narpur was cast in a firmer mould. He did 
his utmost to meet the unjust demand, even to the mortgage and sale 
ot his family idols and sacrificial vessels of silver and gold. But even 
these did not suffice and he was sent back to his capital from Lahore 
and compelled to surrender his kingdom. A jdgir was offered which 
he indignantly declined. For years he struggled against a pitiless foe, 
but all to no purpose, and in 1846, after the defeat of the Sikhs at 
Sobraon, he led an army against the Nuarpur fort, and died before its 
walls in a last vain attempt to recover his kingdom. His descendants 
reside near Nirpur in the enjoyment of a small jdgir granted by the 
British Government. The present head of the family is an Honorary 
Magistrate in Narpur. 


The small State of Shéhpur, held by a branch of the Narpur family, 
was annexed by Jai Singh Kanhiya in 1781, and the ruling family now 
resides at Suj4npur near Médhopur, on a small pension. As already 
stated this family is Muhammadan, being descended from the younger 
son of R4j4 Jagat Singh of Nurpur. 


The subordinate chiefship of Kotila, originally ruled by a branch of 
the Path4nia family, was seized towards the end of the 18th century 
by Dhién Singh, wazir of Guler, who held it till 1811, when it was 
conquered and annexed by the Sikhs. 

The Datérpur State was forcibly annexed in 1818 onthe demise of 


the ruling chief, a jagir being granted to his son. The present head 
of this family resides at Pirthipur in Hoshiérpur. Si a would have 
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shared the samo fate as Datérpur, but for the fact that two princesses 
of the family had been married to Réjé Dhién Singh, minister of 
Ranjit Singh. The state was made a jdgir, is still in the possession 
of the family, whose head resides at Dada-Siba. In the same manner 
Kutlebr was overturned in 1825, On the approach of the Sikh army 
the R4jé retired to a strong fort where he held out for two months 
and finally surrendered on the promise of a jagir of Rs. 10,000 which 
is still enjoyed by the family. The present Réj4 resides at Kotlehr 
and is the 5th Viceregal Darbéri in Kangra. He exercises Criminal 
and Civil powers in the taluka of Kotlebr, 


Kéngra itself was almost the last of the Kéngra group ot States to 
be overturned. Raji Sansér Chand died in December 1823, having 
been a vassal of Ranjit Singh since 1809 and Anirudh Chand, his son, 
was allowed to succeed on payment of a heavy fee of investiture, but 
the extinction of this sncient principality was near at hand. On 
the occasion of a visit to Lahore in 1827 Anirudh Chand was pressed 
by Ranjit Singh to consent to the marriage of his two sisters to Hfra 
Singh, son of R4j4 Dhiéu Singh. The proposal was abhorrent to him 
but he feigned acquiescence and asked permission to return home to 
make airangemonts. Onreaching Nadaun, his eapital, he collected all his 
moveable property, and taking his sisters with him abandoned home 
and country rather than submit to the dishonour, as he esteemed it, of 
such an alliance. By immemorial custom the daughter of a ruling 
chief may marry no one of lower rank than her father. Anirudh 
Chand was the descendant of a long line of kings, while Dhién Singh 
was a R4jé only by favour of ‘his master. He, too, was a Réjput of 
noble descent and ancient lineage, and next to Ranjit Singh the most 
powerful man in the Punjab, whose favour was altogether desirable. 
Bat all shis counted for nothing in the estimation of the proud Katoch 
when weighed against the sacrifice of his family honour. On hearing 
of Auirudh’s flight Ranjit Singh was much enraged and at once sent 
an army to annex the State. Ludhar Chand, cousin of Anirudh Chand, 
remained behind to receive the Sikhs and also gave a daughter in 
marriage to Hira Singh, for which a jdyir was conferred upon him. 
Anirudh Chand died in exile and his son, Ranbir Chand, returned in 1833 
and received from Ranjit Singh a jagir of Rs. 50,000. Kullu was the last 
State of the Kaéngra group to be overthrown, but the story of its fall is too 
long to be told here. Suffice to say that it was invaded by a Sikh army 
in 1839 and finally annexed in 1840, The Raja fled across the Sutlej 
and diedinexile. Some years later a jdgir in Wazfri Rapi was assigned 
to the ruling family which still holds it. The present head of the 
family resides at Sulténpur in Kullu. 


Chamba, Mandi and Suket, more fortunate than the others, succeeded 
in weathering the storm, though more than once in imminent danger of 
destruction, and they still rank among the Native States of the Punjab. 
Chamba was saved chiefly through the influence of Nathu, wazir of 
the State, who stood high in favour with Ranjit Singh. 


The later history of Jammu and the other States of the D 
is indissolubly linked wita the fortunes of three brothers, representing 
a younger branch of the Jamwél clan. These were Gul4b Singh, Dhidn 
Singh and Suchet Singh. About 1810 Guléb Singh having quarrelled 
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with his cousin, the then R4j4 of Jammu, retired to Lahore and entered 
tke service of Ranjit Singh. His two brothers soon followed him. They 
too obtuined appointments in the Sikh army and were advanced to 
positions of influence. Guléb Singh quickly rose to independent 
command and was chiefly employed in quelling outbreaks among the 
chiefs of the Jammu and Kashmir Hills, As reward for these ser 
vices he was in 1820 raised to the rank of K4jé and received the Jammu 
State, from which the elder branch of the clan had recently been ex- 
pelled, as a fief. Dhidn Singh, the second brother, was in 1818 promot- 
ed to the important post of deorhwwala, or Lord Chamberlain, a position 
of great influence, as it rested with him to grant or refuse admis- 
sion to the Maharija’s presence. Soon after 1882 he too received the 
title of R4jé, and tue Panch State, thea recently annexed, was con- 
ferred upon him. In 1828 he became chief minister, an office which he 
continued to hold till his death in 1843, He spent all his time at 
Lahore near the Mahdrdéja’s person, pushing and safeguarding the in- 
terests of his family while his two brothers were actively engaged in 
the field. ‘The third brother, Suchet Singh, was a courtier anda brave 
and dashing suldier, with little predilection for diplomacy and affairs 
of State, in which he seldom intermeddled. He too was made a Réjé 
soon after his brothers, andthe Ramnagar State, called Behandrdlta, 
from which the ruling family had been expelled, was given him as a fief. 
On becoming R4jé of Jammu, Gulab Singh at once began to extend 
his power by the annexation cf the other hill states, nominally for the 
Sikhs, but really for himself. The first to fall were Mdnkot and 
Kashtw4r in 1820-21. In each case the ruling chief was expelled 
from his territory. The head of the Mankotia family now resides at 
Salangri, near Kotlehr, in Kangra. Tho late R4j4, Balbir Singh was 
Risdlddér-Major in the 18th Bengal Cavalry, and served in the Afghdo 
and Egyptian Wars, for both ot which he held decorations. It seems 
to have been by Ranjit Singh’s direct orders that Kashtwdr was an- 
nexed, ‘lhe R4j4 had afforded an asylum to the exiled king of K&ébul, 
Shéh Shuj4, after his flight from Lahore in 1815, and this was never 
forgiven. Gul4b Singh went with a force to Doda and the Réjé on 
coming ‘there to meet him was at once made a prisoner and sent to 
Lakore. Ranjit Singh promised to reinstate him but never did so, and 
three years afterwards he was poisoned by his own servant. The 
present head of the family resides at Tilokpur in Kangra. 


Behandrdlta was annexed in 1822, and the head of the family has 
long resided at Shabz4dpur in the Ambéla District. The Rajé of 
Chaneni had assisted Guléb Singh against Kashtwar and in 1822 was 
rewarded by being deposed and his State wax annexed. He appealed 
to Ranjit Singh and obtained permission to reside in his own territory. 
The present Raja lives at Chaneni in the enjoyment uf a jdgir and is 
related to the Jammu family Ly marriage. In 1835-6 the last Réjé of 
Basohli died without issue and the state was quietly annexed to Jammu. 
About the sametimeor shortly afterwards the same fate befell the 
small states of Jasrota and Simba. 

The Samba family is now extinct in the direct line but many collateral 
branches of it, as well as of the Balauria family, still remain. The 
present head of the Jasrota family resides ab Khénpur near Nagrota in 
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Jammu. Bhadu, the second state held by the Balauria family, became 
extinct by its annexation to Jammu in 1840-41 and the present Raja 
lives at Tilokpur near Kotila in Kangra. Bhadrawéh, the third of the 
Balauria States, was annexed by Chamba in 1820-21, and the ruling 
family has long been extinct in the direct line, In 1846 the country 
was transferred to Jammu. 


On the conclusion of the 1st Sikh War the treaty of peace, concluded 
at Lahore on 9th March 1846, transferred to the British Govern- 
ment in perpetual sovereignty the Jullundur Dodb and the hill country 
between the Sutle) and the Beds. 


A war indemnity of a crore and a half of rupees was also demand- 
ed, and the Sikh Darbar being unable to meet this demand agreed to 
cede the hill country between the Beds and Indus as the equivalent of 
one crore, promisiug to pay the rest in cash. By a separate treaty 
on 11th March the British Government brought itself under an ob- 
ligation to respect the bond fide rights of the dispossessed hill chiefs. 
On March 16th a treaty was concluded at Amritsar between the British 
Government and Guléb Singh of Jammu, transferring to him in perpe- 
tual possession all the hill country between the Ravi and the Indus, 
on payment by him of £750,000 to Government. In making over these 
territories the Government by a special clause in the treaty imposed 
upon Réj4 Gulib Singh the obligation they had come under as regards 
the rights of the dispossessed chiefs and the latter were at the same 
time given the option of remaining in or leaving Jammu territory. 
Most of them preferred the latter alternative, and Government then 
became responsible for the payment of their annuities. To meet this 
charge Maharaja Guléb Singh ceded certain land near Pathd4nkot to 
Government in perpetuity, and the dispossessed chiefs of the Dugar 
gtoup of States, therefor draw their pensions, which are in most cases 
small, direct from Government. One or two other incidents may be 
related in connection with the States of the Kangra group. The trans- 
fer of hill territory to Mahdrdéja Gulé4b Singh included Chamba, but 
an arrangement was afterwards made, through Sir Henry Lawrence, 
by which the Jammu State acquired the districts of Lakhanpur and 
Bhadrawah in lieu of Chamba, which thus came directly under the 
control of the British Government. Though not connected with the 
present narrative it may also be mentioned that in 1847 Mahdrdja 
Gulib Singh surrendered the territory between the Jhelum and the 
Indus now forming the Hazdra District to the Sikh Darbér, receiving 
in exchange territory of half the value nearer Jammu. The territory 
between the Sutle} and the Ravi in the hills in which all the States of 
the Kangra group were situated came under the direct control of the 
British Government in March 1846, but the transfer was not affected 
without difficulty. Relying on its ancient prestige the Sikh Commander 
of the Kangra Fort refused to yield up his trust, and a force including 
a battery of artillery had to be sent from Ludhidna, then a military 
station, to coerce him into surrender, which was done only after a siege 
of two months. The commandant of the Kotila Fort also held out for 
some time. The dispossessed chiefs also did not willingly, own alle- 
giance to their newrulers, They had long been looking forward to 
the coming of the British and the generous treatment extended to the 
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states east of the Sutlej, in 1816 when the chiefs were all reinstated in 
their principalities ou the expulsion of the Gurk! as, encouraged them 
to believe that in their case also the same procedure would be followed. 
Great then was their disappointment on learning that such was not 
the case, and that the new paramount power meant to retain in its 
own hands all that the Siklis had won, ‘hey all became disaffected 
in consequence, and when they were approached by the Sikh leaders 
in the early summer of 1848, and incited to join in the rebellion which 
was then maturing, they leut a willing ear to these overtures. The 
were promised that, in the eventof the British being expelled from the 
Punjab, their states would be restored. In August 1848 Rim Singh, 
son of the late wazir of Ndérpur, gathered a force and seizing the 
Shéhpur Fort on the Ravi, proclaimed Jaswant Singh, son of the re- 
doubtable Bir Singh as Rajé of Narpur. A British force was sent 
against him and on its approach he evacuated the fort and took up a 
strong position, on the lulls near Narpur which was captured by storm. 
He then fled to the Sikh Army in the plains. In January 1849 while 
the second Sikh War was in progress Rim Singh again appeared in 
the hills. He entrenched himself on the Dalla-k4-Dhér, one of 
the outer ranges of the Siwdliks, which was stormed with considerable 
loss, two young Europeans being among the killed. Kdm Singh was 
afterwards taken and banished to Singapore where he dird, but to the 
present day his exploits are narrated with pride and commemorated in 
song. In November 1#48 the Réjds of Kangra, Jasw4n and Datdrpur 
also rose in rebellion but they were quickly defeated, captured and 
banished to Almora. There the seuior branch of the Kangra family 
became extinct and the present K4j4 is descended from Midn Fateh 
Chand, younger brother of R4ji Sansér Chand. He resides at Lamba- 
graon near Nadaun in the enjoyment of a jdgir of Rs. 35,000. He has 
the honorary rank of Major in the 37th Dogras and served in the 
Chitrél campaign. He isan Honorary Magistrate in his jagir and 
second Viceregal Darbéri in the District. The Raji of Jaswan was 
permitted to return from Almora about 1855 and was granted a 
gagir by Maharaja Guléb Singh at Rémkot in Jammu. In 1877 his 
former jdgir in Jaswan was also restored. The present head of the 
family resides at Amb in Jaswa4n and is related by marriage to the 
Maharaja of Jammu and Kashniir. 


The Réjé of Datdrpur was allowed to come back from Kumaun at a 
later date and resides at Pirthipur in Hoshiarpur on a small pension. 


Most of the chiefs of the Kangra group of States reside in their 
ancestral homes and among their own people, and though their authority 
as ruling princes has long since passed away, they are still regarded 
with feelings of deep respect and devotion by their former subjects. 
The chiefs of the Dugar group have been less fortunate and most of 
them are exiled from their ancient patrimonies and live in British 
territory. Some of the chiefs have risen to positions of honour and 
distinction in the army and the imperial service, and it is to be re- 
gretted that they do not more frequently seek an outlet in this way 
for their energies and talents. For the most part it is to be feared 
that they lead aimless lives, courting a dignity, which they have 
not the means to maintain and dreaming of a past which can never 
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return. Tho story of their fall is a pathetic ono and the pathos 
is rendered keener by the many local traditions current in the hills 
and entwined with the wemory of the old chiels. Some of the 
States so ruthlessly destroyed were among the oldest that the 
world has ever known. Wo may question the claim of the Katoch 
Rajis of Kangra to a pedigrev dating from the time of Makabharat, 
but there can be little doubt that their kingdom was founded some 
centuries before the Christian era. ‘here are few, if any, royal 
families in the world that can trace their descent through such a 
long period. ‘Io seek » parallel we naturally turn to the Rajput States 
of Rajputana. Mewér or Udaipur, the oldest of them, came into 
the possession of the present ruling family in A.D. 721, and all 
the other priucipalities are of much later date, some having been 
founded in comparatively recent times. Contrasting them with the 
Katoch family of Kangra Sir A. Cunningham said :—‘* The royal 
family of Jullundur and Kangra is oue of the oldestin India and 
their genealogy from the time of the founder, Susarma Chandra, 
appears to me to have amwuch stronger claim on our belief than 
any of tho long strings of names now shown by the more powerful 
families of Rajpitana.” Again in the Census Report of 1831 Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson wrote of the HKadjput dynasties of the western 
Himalaya as possessing genealogies more ancient and unbroken 
than can be shown by any other royal families in the world. ‘They 
have thus good reason tv be proud of their ancient descent. ‘I'he 
ancestors of some of them were ruling over settled States when ours 
were little better than savages, and many of them can point to a 
pedigree dating back for 1,000 years. In comparison with them most 
of the ruling houses of the plains are but as of yesterday, and 
the very oldest of these must yield precedence for antiquity of lineage 
to some of the noble families of the Punjab Hills, On 15th March 
1909, His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General was pleased 
to confer the title of Réj4 as a hereditary distinction upon Colonel 
Jai Chand, gagirddr of Lawbagraon ; Jai Singh, jagirddr of Siba ; 
Narindar Chand, jdgirdér of Néuaun ; Rim Pal, jagirdér of Kutlebr ; 
aod Gaggan Singh, jagérdar of Narpur, all in the Kéngra District. 
This distinction had previously been conferred on Réj4 Raghundth 
Singh of Guler. 


The form of salutation among the Mian is jaidiya of which the 
original in Sanskrit was Jayatu Deota, meaning “ May the king be 
victvurious.” lt is thus very wuch the same as “ long live the king.” 
It was formerly offered only to a ruling chief or a scion of his 
family und could not be assumed by a Rajput of lower degree 
without proper sanction. Occasionally a chief, being the head of 
the clan, might confer the privilege of using the jaidiya on others 
than the members of the royal clan but unauthorised assumption of 
the title was punished with fine and imprisonment. By a ruling 
chief or the bead of a royal clan it is received and not returned 
unless when offered by an equal in rank or an heir-apparent, Among 
Midns of the first rank below the chief it is freely interchanged the 
inferior in rank offering the salutation first,and when accorded to 
them by others of inferior social rank: whether R4jputs or, those 
of lower castes, the salutation Rim Rém is given in return. : 
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A distinction is made by some Midns between those who do and 
those who do not follow the plough, the salutation being accorded only 
to the latter and denied to the former even when of noble de- 
scent. This distinction is not now so marked as in former times, 
for the force of circumstances has compelled many Midns to resort 
to agriculture for a living. 


Mr. Barnes in the Kangra Settlement Report relates the following 
incident which show the great importance formerly attached to the 
jatdiya. Réja Dhidn Singh, the Sikh iminister, himself a Jamwél 
Mian, desired to extort the jaidiya from Raéjé Bir Singh, the fallen 
chief of Narpur. He held in his possession the grant of a jagir 
valued at Rs, 25,000 duly signed and sealed by Ranj.t Singh and 
delayed presenting the deed until the Ndarpur chief should hail him 
with this coveted salutation. But Bir Singh was a Raji by a long 
line of ancestors, and Dhidén Singh was a R4jé only by favour of Ranjit 
Singh. The hereditary chief refused to compromise his honour, and 
preferred beggary to affluence rather then accord the jaidiya to one 
who by the rules of the brotherhood was his inferior. 


Considerable modification’ in the popular use of the jaidiya have 
taken place in recent years and many now receive the hononr who 
formerly would not have been entitled to it. ‘Ihe Midns themselves 
however adhere to ancient custom in the use of their honorific salutation. 


Mr. Barnes has the following remarks about the exclusive habits 
of the Mians in Kangra, 50 years ago. “ A Mian, to preserve his name 
and honour unsullied, must scrupulously observe four fundamental 
maxims :—Firstly, he wust never drive the plough ; secondly, he 
mast never give his daughter in marriage to an inferior, nor marry 
himself much below his rank ; thirdly, he must never accept money 
in exchange for the betrothal of his daughter, and lastly, his female 
household must observe strict seclusion. The prejudice against the 
plough is perhaps the most inveterate of all: that step can never be 
recalled. ‘The offender at once loses the privileged salutation, he is 
reduced to the second grade of Réjputs: no Mian will marry his 
daughter, he must go a step lower in the social scale to get a wife 
for himself. In every occupation of life he is made to feel his degraded 
position. In meetings of the tribe and at marriages the RAjputs 
undefiled by the plough will refuse to sit at meals with the halbéh 
or plough driver as he is contemptuously styled, and many to avoid 
the indignity of exclusion never appear at public assemblies. The 
prejudice against driving the plough 1s common to Brahinans as well as 
Réjputs and three chief reasons are assigned by the people for it. Some 
say it is sacrilegious to lacerate the earth with an iron plough-share. 
Others consider that the offence isin subjecting oxen to labour and 
driving them with the goad ; probably the real reason is that such labour 
is regarded as menial, and fit only for people of lower castes. In many 
if not most cases the objection applies only to driving the plongh, all 
other forms of farm service being freely engaged in. The actual 
ploughing is done by men of low caste residing in or near the village. 

“'The giving of one’s daughter to an inferior in caste is scarcely a 
more unpardonable offence than agriculture. Even Ranjit Singh in the 
height of his prosperity and power felt the force of this prejudice. The 
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Réjé of Kangra deserted his hereditary kingdom rather than ally his 
sisters to Dhidn Singh, himself a Midn of the Jammu stock, but’not the 
equal of the Katoch prince. The Réjputs of Kotgarh, in the Nurpur 
pargana, voluntarily sct fire to their houses and immolated their female 
relatives to avoid the disgrace of Ranjit Singh’s alliance, and when 
Mién Padmé, a renogade Péthanis, married his daughter to the Sikh 
monarch, his brethren, undeterred by the menaces of Ranjit Singh, 
deprived him and his immediate connections of the jatdiya and to this 
day refuse to associate with his descendants. ‘Tho seclusion of their 
women is also maintained with severe strictness. ‘he dwellings of 
Rajputs can ulways be recognised by one familiar with’ the country. 
The houses are placed in isolated positions. Hither on the crest of a 
hill which commands the approaches on all sides, or on the verge of a 
forest sedulously preserved to form an impenetrable screen. Whore 
natural defences do not exist, an artificial growth is promoted to afford 
the necessary privacy. In front of their dwellings removed fifty paces 
frm the house, stands the mandi or vestibule beyond whose precincts 
no one unconnected with the household can venture to intrude. A 
privileged stranger who has business with the master of the houso may 
by favour occupy the vestibule, but even this concession is jealously 
guarded, and only those of decent caste and respectable character are 
allowed to come even as far as tho mandi. A remarkable instance of 
the extremes to which the seclusion'is carried occurred under my own 
experiences, 


‘A Katoch’s house in Mandi territory accidently caught fire in broad 
day. There was no friendly wood to favour the escape of the women 
and rather than brave the public gaze they kept their apartments 
and were sacrificed to a horrible death. Those who wish to visit their 
parents must travel in covered palanquins and those too poor to afford 


a conveyance travel by night, taking unfrequented roads through 
thickets and ravines.” 


The above remarks apply chiefly to Kangra where the Rajputs are 
much more tenacious of ancient custom than in other parts of the 
hills. Tho restrictions of former times are now much relaxed. 


Mr. Barnes also draws a pathetic picture of the condition of many of 
the Mién families fifty years ago soon after the establishment of 
British rule in the hills. Too proud to follow the plough they often 
had great difficulty in eking out a living and had to resort to many 
shifts to support themselves and their families. That picture is no 
longer true to life, times have changed for the better, and even when 
unwilling to follow the plough the Mféns have many other avenucs of 
work open to them, and considerable numbers enter the army and other 
departments of Government service. Not a few have given up their 
prejudice against following the plough, ard become keen agriculturists, 
while the profits derived from land are much greater than they were 


fifty years ago, so that the poorest of them now live in comparative 
comfort, 


Mian, (1) anickname of Jats, Panjabi Dicty., p. 756 ; (2) the descendant of 1 


Mian (1); but in Hazdra at least, and probably in other parts of the frontier, 
any new convert to Isl4mm is often called a Midnd, and many of them are 
cultivators; (3) Mién4, Miani, a branch of the Sarabun division of the 
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Pathans, descended from Midénai, son of Sharkhahin and brother of 
Sheran, Tarin, and others. Misnai had 13 eons, of whom one, a Sayyid, 
was adopted by him. ‘They were Ghornai or Ghorai, Launai or Lanai, 
Mulhai or Mulai, Las, Saléch, T'sot, Shkorn, Lawanai or Nawanai, 
Ralwanai, Togh, Ja’rar, Momit and Gaarsain, the Sayyid. Shkorn’s 
two sons founded two septs, the Zmari and Kiatrén. ‘he Midna were 
originally settled, like other Afghans, among the hills and valleys 
springing from the Kasighar, Shumal, ete. 


Midnoay, a clan found in{the Mohmand tappa of Peshdwar tahsil. 


Mian Kurz, a Pathan tribe found in Dera Ism4il Kh4n. Their country has an 
area of 256 square miles, and les between the Gundapur and the 
Babar country. The Mian Khels are on: of the tribes of Loh4ni 
Pawin ahs, who settled in the Daman in the 16th ceutury. Along with 
the Danlat Khels, they first settled in T4nk, but secon moved south to 
their present quarters, which they seized after conquering the Sarwdnis 
and other original inhabitants. ‘They wero assisted in this by the 
Bakhtiydr tribe, to whom they gavea share in the lands arquired. The 
Bahktiyrs are now completely iucorporated with the Mfan Khels, and 
form one of their main sections. Ihe Mian Khels never completely 
gave up their Pawindah life, and, while a portion of the tribe is settled 
at Driban and Musazai, the greater number of them still trade us 
before between India and Khorasan. ‘hey are the richest of all the 
Pawindahs, and deal in the more costly descriptions of merchandise. 
The trading and land-holding Midn Khels do not form altogether distinct 
classes. Now and then a leading zamindiér takes an excursion to 
K4bul or Bokhara. In the same way many of the trading Mian Khels 
have proprietary rights in the Damén, where their lands are looked 
after during their absence by relations. They area peaceable tribe, 
and good looking, often with ruddy complexions. ‘They dress and 
live better than most of the Pawindah and Damé&n tribes, and are 
altogether more civilised. They seldom take military service. The 
plain Mién Khels are divided into those of Dréban and those of Masazai. 
The bulk of the tribe lives at Dr&ban, and owns rather more than three- 
fourths of the whole Mién Khel country. Tho Masazais live in the 
town of that name and own the south-west portion of the tract. They 
are also called Musd Khel. 


Mrint, a Pathan tribe of Dera Ismail Khan, allied to the plain Mfé4nis of the 
Gtmal valley, near whom they reside during the winter. They only 
number some 400 men. 


Micuan Kant, a sept of Pathdns, said to be Sarhang Niazis, and certainly 
Nidzis. They are, however, now affiliated to the Marwats. Descended 
from Shaikh Michan, a descendant of Nidzai, son of Lodai, who was as 
saint of the Afgh4ns and whose real name was Mohsin, the Michan are 
reputed to possess charms against snake-bite and hydrophobia. Haji 
Murid, a descendant of Michan, is a saint of great repute, and his 
tomb is on the bank of the Kurram near Lakki. Michan himself is 
buried at Wino in the hills of Wazfristén. His name is said to mean 
‘ dirty, bat according to Raverty it is stated in his ‘ Life’ that in his 
youth he was devoted to the chase, to wandering in the valleys and on 
the hills. Once in his wanderings the Almighty caused a miraculous 
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gust of wind to blow upon him, which affected him in such wise that he 
became a frenzied enthusiast, and filled with religious fervour. Hav- 
ing recovered a little from its effects, he went his way homewards., 
Some pe:sons who saw him returning in this state of mental disturb- 
ance and apparently bereft of his senses, remarked to others that ‘t.- 
day this man has been turning and twising about like a hand-mill— 
michan. He d-voted himself to a religious life, and worked many 
miracles. Muhsin the Mfchan is generally said to have beon 6th in 
descent from Khako, son of Nidzi, son of Ibrahim Lodai. 


Mivirt, see Madéri. 
Miop, ar agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Migin Sinizs, a Sikh sect founded by one Raimdewa who used to draw 
water for the Guré ‘legh Bahddur’s followers and horses. Seeing his 
zeal the Gurd one day said: ‘ Brother, you pour water like the rain 
(minh). ‘Thenceforward he was styled Mihan and the Gurd invested 
him with a seli (a woollen cord) or hair necklace, a cap (topi), a drum 
(wagara) and the gift of apostleship, Thus he became a siédh and 
made converts. When Tech Bahadur became, Guri, Ramdewa went 
to Anandpur, but, hearing his dram, the Gura bade his followers take 
itaway. Rémdewa nevertheless brought an offering to the Gurii who 
asked him if he cared nothing for the loss of his drum. Rémdewa 
replied: ‘It is thine, thou hast given and thou hast taken away.’ The 
Gord gave hin half his own turban and the title of Mihan Sahib, and 
also returned his drum. The mahant of the sect still wears half a 
turban and his followers are also cnlled Bakhshish sidhs trom bakhsh 
(the ‘ gift’ of apostleship). They have a dera at Patiala.* 


Minmig, see Raj. 
Mrar, -i, ses Mehra. 


MinrMama, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Mistar, (1) the title of the ruler of Chitr4l, whose clan is thence called the 
Mihtari qaum ; (2) a title ; headman of « caste; a Chuhrd; fem. -ni, -Anf. 
Sea also under Megh. In the second sense the word appears to be 
derived from mahattara, chief: cf. mahattama and Mahtam. 

Mua Kutt, a Pathan sept. 


Mitotra, a R4jput clan found in Sidlkot. 


Mina, a caste which is, in the Punjab at least, almost invari imi 
In Alwar and Jaipur however, the States of Rao 
home lies, this does not appear to be the case. Indeed Jaipur is said to 
be ‘ really made up of petty Mina States, now under the chieftaincy of 
the Kachwaha Rajputs.’ In Gurgéon the Mina cultivates land. but 
this does not prevent his being a professional thief. The followin 
sey of the caste is taken from Major Powlett’s Gazetteer of 
war :— 


‘Minas were formerly the rulers of much of the countr 
\ 4 er y now held b ipur j 
They still hold a good social position, for R4jputs will eat and drink ene beds cad 


* The Phal Séhib dhudn of the Oddsis is also called Mia S4hi gat aie . 
shrines (deras) at Bahddurpur and Chinighati in Heslisioae es P ties 
between the Mibdn Séhibs and the Phil Sahib dhudn of the Udésis? = ODRCCOR 
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they are the most trusted guards in the Jaipur State. The Minas are of two classas, the 
‘Zamindéri,’ or agricultural, and the ‘Chaukidari,’ or watchmen. The former are excel: 
lent cultivators, and are good, well-behaved people. They form a large portion of the 
population in Karauli, aud are numerous in Jaipur, 

“The ‘ Chaukidéri’ Minas,’ tbough of the same tribe aa the other class, are distinct from 
it. They consider themselves soldiers by profession, aud so somewhat superior to their 
agricultural brethren, from whom they take, but do net give, girls in marriage. Many of 
the ‘Chaukiddri' Minas take to agriculture, and, I believe, thereby lose caste to some 
extent, ‘lhese Ohaukidari Minas are the famous marauders. ‘rhey travel iu bands, beaded 
by a choson leader, as far south as Haidarabad in the Deccan, where they commit daring 
robbories: and they are the principal class which the ‘Thaggi aud Dacoity Suppression De- 
partment has to act against, In their own villages they are often charitable; and as 
successful plunder has made some rich, they benelit greatly the poor of their neighbourhood, 
and are cousequeutly popular, But those who have rot the enterprise for distant expedi- 
tions, but steal and rob near their own homes, are numerous and are felt to be a great pest. 
Some villages pay them highly aa Chaukidérs to refrain from plundeiing end to protect the 
village from others. So notorious are they as robbers thit the late Chief of Alwar, Banni 
Singh, was afraid lest they should corrupt their agricultural bretbren, and desirous of 
keeping them apart forbade their marrying, or even smoking or aszuciating with members 
of the well-conducted class. 

“In April 1863, Major Impey, then Political Agent of Alwar, issued orders placing the 
Chaukidari Minas under surveillance ; and under Major Cadell’s direction lists of them have 
been made out, periodical roll-call enforced in the villages and absence without leave certi- 
ficate punished. 

“T am not sure that, although, spcaking generally, Minas are divided into Chaukidari and 
Zamindari, there is any hard and fast line between the two classes. ‘Jhere is, ] believe, an 
intermediate class, for Maharaja Banni Singh's attempts to keep the two apart were nol 
very successful. 

There are said to be 32 clans of Minas. Out of 59 Minas apprehended for dacoity by 
the Dacoity Suppression Department, I found that the Jab clan furnished 17, the Kagot 9, 
the Sira 8, and the Jarwél and Bagri 6 each. The Susdwat was, I believe, tomer? the 
most powerful clan, and that which Leld Ajmer.” 


The Minas of the Punjab appear in the Muhammadan histories as 
Minis or Mains. Like the Bhattis all the territories of the Minis were 
attached to Abohar in the reign of Alé-ud-Din.* Uuder Muhammad 
Shah (1889-13892) we read of Rai Kamdl-ud-Din Main and Rai Dééd 
Kamé4l Main, doubtless one and the same person, as serving with the 
Bhatti chief.t 

The Minas are the boldest of the criminal classes in the Punjab. 
Their head-quarters, so far as that Province is concerned, are the 
village of Shibjahéupur, which is attached to Gurgaon but surrounded 
on all sides by Réjputana territory. ‘here they till lately defied our 
police, and even resisted them with armed force. Their enterprises 
are on a large scale, and they ave always prepared to use violence if 
necessary. In Mérwdr they are armed with small bows, which do 
considerable execution, ‘lhey travel great distances in gangs of from 
12 to 20 meu, pracusing robbery and dacoity even us far as tlie Deccan. 
The gangs usually start off immediately after the Diwdli feast, and 
often remain absent the whole year. They have agents in all the large 
cities of Rajputiina and the Deccan who give them information, and 
they are in league with the carrying castes of Mérwadr. After a 
successful foray they offer one-tenth of the proceeds at the shrine of 
Kali Devi. The criminal Minas are said to habit a tract of country 
about 65 miles long and 40 broad, stretching from Shdébpurah 40 miles 
north of Jaipur to Gurdora in Gurgéon on the Rohtak border, the 
most noted villages being Koti Putli, Bhairor, and Shahjahinpur, each 








*E, HII, p. 272. | { Ib: IV, pp. 22, 29, 
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of which contains some 500 robbers. ‘Théir claim to RAéjput descent is 
probably well founded, though they are said to spring from wn illegiti- 
mate son of a Réjput; and in woman’s slang one woman is said to 
“give Mina” (mina dena) to another when she accuaes her of illicit 
intercourse. ‘They practise karewa or widow-marriage. They have a 
dialect of their own; or rather perhaps a set of slang words and 
phrases which are common to the criminal classes. Iu the Punjab the 
Mina is almost confined to Gurgdéon and the neivlbouring portions of 
Patiéla and Nabha. ‘hey are almost all Hindus and belong to the 
Chaukiddri section and the Kagot clan (see further under Meo*). 


In Nabha the Minas are found in the Bawal nizdmat. They claim 
descent from Singwar Tawdri, a Brahman and grandson of Mir Raja 
Ad. As elsewhere they are habitual thieves but if « Mina is made 
chaukidér ot a village no other Mina will rob it. Hence rise two 
occupational groups—one of village watchmen, the other of cultivators 
and the former will only take daughters from the latter, though they 
may smoke together. Both have septs named after the place of origin, 
and in Bawal the got found is called Papri from Paproda in Jaipur. 
They perform the first tonsure at Rai Sur in that State. Ata betrothal 
contract a barber, a Brahman and a Rana (Hindu Mirdsi) are sent to 
the house of the boy’s father. ‘lhe Rana marks a tilak on his forehead, 
getting Rs. 16 as his fee, the Brahman and the Nai receiving Rs. 4 with 
a turban and Ks, 3, respectively. ‘he lagan is sent shortly after. An 
auspicious day is fixed by a Brahman and other ceremonies performed. 
Like all professional thieves, the Minas are devotees of devi. On all 
occasions and even when starting on a raid, they offer her sweetmeats. 
On the birth of a son they distribute food in the name of Puna, a sate 
of their family, whose shrine is at Mehrat in Jaipur and the women sing 
songs. ‘l'hey do not use the first milk of a milch animal until some of it 
has been given to the parohit and offered to the goddess. ‘They do not 
wear kdnch bangles as this was forbidden by the satz. They eat meat 
and drink liquor, worship the pipal and Sitla. They wear no janeo. 


Mini, (t) a nickname given by the Sikh guris to those who pretended to 
be gurus— Panjabi Dicty., p. 751; (2) a Sikh sect which owes its origin to 
Pirthi Chand,t the eldest son of Ramdas, the 4th Gurd, whose claim to 
succeed his father was based mainly on the primitive theory that 
sanctity descended in the physical sense. Orthodox Sikhs aver that 
Ramdas stigmatised Pirthi Chand as Mindt or “ deceitful,’ pn account 
of his unfilial lack of obedience, and excluded him from the succession. 
Miharbdn, Pirthi Chand’s son, wrote a janam sdkhi of Gurd Nanak, 
wherein he eulogised his father. It contains the first mention of 
Bhai Bala. 


MinAxip, an inlayer, an enameller on silver. 





* If the Minas are connected with the Mcos itis, to say the least, a curious coincidence 
that in Sansk, mina means ‘fish,’ and that Meo or Mein means ' fisherman,’ 

+ Pirthi Mal, according to Trumpp, but Pirthi Chand is the more usual form of the namo. 

$ The name of the robber tribe in Réjputéna—Macaulilte. In Maya Singh's Panjabé 
Dicty., p. 751, mind is said to mean a bull or ox with horns inclined downwards along 
its face; a nickname given by the Sikh Guris to those who pretended to become Guris, 
though unfit for the noble work as mind masandtd, 
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Minin, a Muhammadan shop-keeper of the Hasani sect, the clase usually 


styled Khoja or Bohra in India. The term appears to be confined to 
the Baloch tracts.* 


Mir, ee ; @ title given to Sayyids and also to Mirdsis, See also under 
ikéri. 


Mirina, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Mirinza, or Malik-Miri, one of the main branches of Pathéns who are 
styled Banaasa. 


Minisi, fom. -an, Amirist, a genealogist, fr. Arabic miras, ‘ inheritance.’ 
The Mirdsi form one of those large heterogeneous bodies, varying in 
status, occupation and doubtless iv origin as well, which are con- 
ventionally called castes in the Punjab, though they correspond to no 
definition, actual or potential, of the term ‘ caste,’ The best description 
of their ordinary functions is the following extract from the Gujrét 
Settlement Report of 1865 :—‘ The duties of the Mirisis or village bards 
are as follows :—To get by heart, and to be able to repeat from memory 
offhand, the pedigrees of the heads of the families within the tribe. They 
were always appealed to in former times in the case of any dis- 
pute” about hereditary property. They have to attend upon the 
guests of their masters. The agricultural classes kcep no household 
servants but these, and would consider it infra dig. to wait upon 
their own guests. They have to accompany their masters on visits 
of condolence or congratulations, they summon relations from far 
and near, they have to accompany the daughter going to her father- 
in-law’s house, or the son’s wife to visit her paternal home. 


The Mfrdsi and his wife have to prepare all such things as may 
be required at a marriage feast—turmeric, salt, pepper 20 days before 
the wedding, to inform all relations (gand lejana), and to attend 
upon them when present, aleo to care for all who come upon visits of 
condolence, or to a funeral. The above services are obligatory, and 
if refused the Mirdsi is turned out of the village, and his place is 
supplied by another. 


In exchange for their services the Mirdsis receive, on 10 or 12 
different occasions between the betrothal and the marriage, presents 
of from eight annas to two rupees and among the perquisites are the 
shawl or other valuable~cloth used as the pall at the funerals of 
the better classes, When the marriage procession leaves the house of 
the bride, the bridegroom distributes to all the Mirdsis, who collect 
from the neighbouring villages for the purpose, from one anra to 
one rupee each according to his means. Jats call this ratarchars, 
and Gujars dar. The poor give one or two pice to each Mirdsi, called 
warah, This custom prevails still. In former days the Mirdsis could 
secure their perquisites by giving the recusant a bad name, and speak- 
ing disrespectfully of him. Since, however, the meeting was held for 
the reduction of marriage expenses, the Mirésis are “not importunate, 
but accept what they can get. They are now taking to cultivation, 
but, being tenants-at-will, they make little profit out of it, some have 


* Longworth Dames’ Text-book of Balochi, p. 38. 
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educated themselves and obtained service. An order was issued by 
the District Officer that Mirdsis should confine themselves to thoir own, 
and not collect fees uninvited in neighbouring villages at marriages 
and funerals: this gave great relief tu the community.” 


Ibbetsun (§ 527) writing of the Dam aud Mirdsi observed that Dim 
is the Hindu and Indian while Mirdsi is the Musalman and Arabic 
name (of the caste), the whole class being commonly called Dim-Mirdsi 
by the people. But the collocation of tho two names does not 
appear to imply that the two groups are necessarily identical or even 
equal. They are loosely coupled together in popular speech, just us 
are Chéhy4-Chamér and Mochi-Juléhé, in a manner which only serves 
to conceal the fact that the Dam-Mirdsi group includes sub-groups of 
varying status. It may be conjectured that the Mirdsi is a kind of 
promoted Dim, elevated by function above his parent group. Ibbetson 
no doubt observed that the Dims must be carefully distinguished from 
the Dom» or Domra, the executioner and corpse-burner of Hindustan, 
and the type of all uncleanliness to a Hindu ; as also from the Dam of 
the Hill States whom he classed as Dimna and not as Mirdsi, the term 
Dém being understood to mean in the Himalayan area a worker in 
bamboo. Sut it is probably safer to regard the Dom, Dam, Dimna 
and Domra are mere synonyms, all four being of pretty much the same 
status, though not necessarily of the same origin. Functionally the 
Mirési is certainly the Muhammadan equivalent of the Hindu Bhat. 
‘Even Jats,’ wrote Ibbetson, ‘employ Mirdsis, though the hereditary 
genealogist of many of the Jat tribes is the Sdnsi, and Rdjputs often 
employ Mirdsis in addition to Bhéts.’ ‘The Mir4si,’ he also said, ‘is to 
the inferior agricultural castes and outcast tribes what the Bhat is to the 
Réjputs.’ ‘But,’ as he pointed out, ‘the Mirdsi is more than a gene- 
alogist ; he is also a musician and minstrel; and most of the men who 
play the musical instruments of the Punjab are either Mirdsis, Jogis 
or fagirs. The social position of the Mirdsi, as of all the minstrel 
castes, is exceedingly low, but he attends at weddings and on similar 
occasions to recite genealogies. Moreover there are grades even among 
Mirdsis.’ This is eminently true. ‘Lhe social position of the Mirdsi, 
like that of the Bait, depends on several factors, his function, his 
origin and his means. Like all the client or parasite classes the 
Mirési’s position varies with that of his patron, and a Mirési perma- 
nently attached to a Rijput clan and boneticed by it, ranks higher than 
one who is merely a strolling player or casual attendant at a Jt wed- 
ding. Even the outcast tribes have their Mirdsis who, though they do 
not eat with their patrons aud merely render them professional service, 
are considered impure by the Mirdsis of the higher castes. As to the 
D4Gms they are entirely disavowed by the Mirdsis, or at Jeast by the real 
Mirdsis. ‘Thus in Rohtak the Dim is a Hindu who is associated with 
dancing girls as a player on the tabla or the sirangi and is described 
‘ as an offshoot of the Kands* sect (sic) who are called Dams of Dhdngs. 
They aro not Muhaminadans,’ Elsewhere the Dam is equated with 
the Kenchan, And in Gurgaon he is said to take alms only from mgnials 
like the Jhiwar, Dakaut, Chamdr, Bhangi, Juléhé and Dhdnak. 


* Cf. p. 111, infra, 
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In Dera Ghézi Khén the Dam is also called Langé, and is eaid to be 
the mirdsi of the Baloch, using the saranda and singing Balochi songe in 
praiso of God, the Prophet, Piraand heroes. The Langé also keep the 
Baloch pedigrees and in former times used to accompany their masters 
in war as minatrels, In Multén they are said to be mirdsis of the 
Déddpotras and also Déddpotras themeelves by origin, having come 
from Umrkot. They claim descent accordingly from Abbé. Then 
again the Mirési or Damn of Dera Gh&zi Khén used to keep horne- 
stallions fur breeding and he atill does so in the Bozdfr hills, too in 
Gurgaon the Mirdsis used to keep stallions and bulla for breeding pur- 
poses, but this vocation seems to have been confined to the Naqqéla. The 
Mirési’s love of a horse is algo noted in Lahore and horsea are said to 
be sometimes given him in alme. 

Mirdast origins. 

The Mirdsis, or at least some of them, claim an Arabian Origin. 
Tradition says that the Prophet had once whipped a Moslem of 
Madina named Akdsa or Kassa and when oa his death-bed he asked 
that any one whom he hed injured should wreak vengeance on him. 
Akésa demanded that the dying Prophet should bare his back, whieh he 
kissed,* taking no other revenge. He then eulogised the Prophet and 





# His object was, according to other versione, to seo the ‘seal of prophecy‘ on the 
Prophet's back, One variant makes Ok4sa (Akésa) @ Shaikh Quraish by descent thus :— 
Abdul Munéf. 
| 
Ee 
oe 
( | Ts 4. 
Amin, Abdulla. Abu Télib, 


| 
Okésa. Muhammad. Ali, 


or | 
Kasaa. a 
| Hasan. Husain, 
( ats 
Abdul Haqq. Abdul Ghani. 
| 
Pahar. 
Bhagar. 
Passi. 


( ) 
Wshid. Unr Din. Kalu, 

And adds that Okdsa’s sons took refuge in the Punjab after Muhammad's defeat in the 
Khyber Pass! while yet another version gives Kassa’s (Okésa's) descendante a3 above and 
says Passi was the first to come to India from Arabia. But Dr. Horovite points out that this 
episode is not related of Ukkésha, but of one of the companions of the Prophet, Sawd4d Iba 
Ghaziya, regarding whom Ibn Ish&q (circa 160 H.) in his Biography of the Prophet writes :— 

Tbn Habbén Ibn Wisi has told me on the authority of old men of his tribes that when 
the Prophet put the ranks of his companions straight on the day of Badr (anno 2 Hijra) 
with an arrow in his hand, he passed by Saw4d Ibn Ghaziya, a client of the tribe of 
Banvi Adf Ibn Najjér, who was rushing forward from the lines, the Prophet stabbed the 
arrow into his belly and said tohim: “Stand straight." Sawéd said: “ You have given 
me pain, O Prophet! and as God has sent you with justice, allow me to retaliate.” Bo 
the Prophet uncovered his belly and said: ‘Take your revenge.” Whereupon he embrased 
him and kissed his belly, When the Prophet asked him: ‘ What makes you do this?” he 
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his descendants followed his example by panegyrising kings and nobles 
fora living. One of them, Mir, migrated to Porsia and obtained the 
office of nagib or herald. In that capacity his descendants Quraishi 
and Basla accompanied the Khwdja Muin-ud-din Chishti into India and 
became the Mirdsia of the Shaikhs and Sayyids. Bdsla was corrupted 
into Posla. The nagibs and nagdrchis of the Muhammadan kings 
corresponded to the Dhadhis of the Hindu Réjés. According to this 
account, which comes from Rohtak, the only true Mirdsis aro the 
Quraishis, Poslas, the descendants of Mir, and the Rabdhis, all of 
foreign origin, and the Dhddhis who are indigenous to India. 


Another variant makes the Mirdsis descendants of Wdahid and his 
father Akdsa. Wahid was the slave of Abdulla, a famous jurist 
uoder the Caliph Umar. One day his promptitude in bringing his 
master a bowl of milk earned its reward and Abdulla taught him 
the law of inheritance and the pedigrees connected therewith, but tho 
profession of his descendants degenerated into mere repetition of the 
latter. This tradition is current in Gujrat, as is also the following :— 


When Ali came to the Prophet’s house with a procession to celebrate his 
nuptials with Fatima, an assembly was held ; and according toa custom 
which still obtains among Muhammadans of all creeds and nationalities, 
milk was required as the first thing to be put into the bridegroom’s 
mouth at the bride’s house. A bowl held by an unseen hand, was 
placed before the bridegroom, aud Wéhid, a slave of the bride’s house- 
hold, held it up to the bridegroom’s lips. He emptied it and the slave 
asked for a reward, so Ali placed two rubies in the empty bowl, but 
Wahid asked for a more substantial and enduring gift. Ali who was 
learned in the law of inheritance taught him that science and so his 
descendants were called Mirdsis. The kabit or song in which this 
tradition is preserved runs as follows :— 

Hoyé hukam Khudda-i-dé wahi jo aya pds, 
Milya katora Wahid ko jinka bap Abbas. 
Parho kalma, akho Mominon din jo aya ras 
Dhudh pildya Shah ko jithon mili mirds. 

The legend hardly deserves notice, but it is given here as showing 
how daring popular invention can be. One Asa was a servant of the 
Prophet who bestowed upon him the title of Mir Asa. Ae was after- 
wards called Sultén Mir and his descendants were styled Mirdn 
Sayyids, whence Mirdsi. 

Some Mirésis claim to be descendants of Kalak Dds, son of 
Brahma. Kalak Dds sucked away his father’s leprosy and in gratitude 
Brahma bestowed upon him this boon, that he should be reverenced by 
the people and that all he said should be true. So the people trust the 
Mi: sis to this day. 


Some of the legends regarding the origin of the Mirdsi are curious 


inventions, intended probably to explain their low place in the social 
scale. Thus, according to one story, when Abraham was to be burnt, 


a ee 
answered. ‘Iam not sure whether I shall not be killed and I wanted my last remembrance 


of you to be that of my body touching yours.” Whereupon the Prophet wished him well, 


There aro similar accounts in other old biographies of the Prophet. 
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his body was placed on one end of a wooden lever over a fierce fire, 
but the people were unable to lower it as God sent angels to counteract 
their efforts. Satan then appeared and said that Abraham could only 
be lowered into the fire while a brother and sister consummated their 
union publicly! Ad and his sister Jogdét were tempted into this 
incestuous union and the angels fled at the sight. The lever was 
then lowered into the flames. Another story makes the Mfrdsis the 
offspring of a darvesh’s sin. Two boys were born in human shape and, 
abandoned by the darvesh, were brought up by a king in princely 
guise but Satan found time by night to teach them to sing, dance and 
play musical instruments, co the king turned them away and they be- 
gat the Mird4si caste. 


Mirasi organisation. 
An attempt will now be made to give some idea of the intricacies 
of the Mir4si organisation, or disorganisation as it might be called. 


It is even more elusive and fluid than that of the Bhéts who overlap 
the Mirdsis and cannot be altogether disentangled from them. 


Rai Mirdsi,—The Rai Mirdsi—compare the Rai Bh4ét—is a man of 
education and teaches boys Hindi accounts like a pddha. He is also 
a poet and composes kabits. ‘The Rais are Mirdsis of the Jéts in Jind, 
or perhaps Jdts’ Mirdsis rank as Rais. 


In Hoshiérpur the Rais claim to have been Hindu Bhéts who were 
converted to Islam but continued to compose and recite kabits after 
conversion. Being Brahmans by descent and in former times having 
been attached to influential clans and ruling chiefs they stand high in 
the Mirdsi social scale and do not intermarry outside their own group. 
But inthis District they do not teach. In Lahore, however, they 
teach the three R’s, commit to memory the pedigrees of their patrons 
and get ldgs (dues) at weddings and on the birth of ason. In some 
places they are cultivators and become patwaris or even field ganungos. 
Bat all Mirdsis are styled Rai ‘ on account of their slow and majestic 
manner of speech,’* 


Mir Mirdsis are panegyrists, but the term Mir is applied to any 
Mirdsi out of courtesy. It is also said that the Mir Mfrdsi is so called 
because he is a méirdsi of the wealthy (amir). 


But in Ludhidna a mir mirdsiis defined to be one who taking a 
jhanda (a pole with a pennon) in hand recites verses in honour of their 
priest (sic) Lakhddta or Sakhi Sultan of Baghdad. ‘They are heard 
in the streets of towns und villages saying in a loud voice, Agardidi 
da mama lunjda ; khair is khazdne dt mangda. 


In Lahore they are said to be educated men, who compose panegyrics, 
They recite eulogies in Persian and even Arabic and are known as 
madah khwan. 

The Dhddhi is one who plays the dhddh and sings the deeds of heroos 
dead and gone. Little else about him is known with certainty. He 


* But in Gurg&on the Rai is said to have nothing to do with the Mirési as the latter is 
beneath him. The Raiis a Musalman and a composer of songs and kabits, Gang, a 
is said to have been attached to Akbar’s court. 
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ig endogamous, at least in Ludhiéva and Jind. In Mandi he is alleged 
to be of the TanGr caste and the Jind got. In that State he recites the 
deeds of heroes at the Raj4’s table, but his women-folk do not sing 
and dance before the ladies of their patrons, like other Mirdsi women. 
Yot he only gets half as much as other Mirésia and intermarries with 
them, But the chief Dhddhi receives the titls of Rana from the 
State, gets extra dues and acts as its horald. Dhddhis will not ivtor- 
marry with Karhéli Mirdsis as they are of lower rank, but seek 
alliances with the Rajputs’ Mirdsis of adjacent States. 


In Lohéru the only Mir4sis are the Dhddhi. In that State they 
are Mirdsis of the Sheorén Jdéts and are styled ddda or grandfather 
by their patrons, even when children. They are said to have accom- 
panied the Sheorén from Simbhar. They got Jdgs on ceremonial 
occasions but also cultivate and work as labourers at harvest time for 
a share of the grain. The Jdts fear their curses, as if a man 
does not givea WMirdsi something at a wedding the latter makes 
an image of him ont of rags, fastens it to the top of a pole and walks 
through the village with it. Sometimes he even strikes this effigy, 
and so disgraces his patron who is compelled to come to terms with 
him by a payment of money. These Dhddis intermarry with the 
Dath, Palna and Babar Mirdsis. The Dath live in Bikaner and aro 
Mirdsis of the Painia Jats. The Palna and Babar live in the Shai- 
khdwati claga of Jaipur, where they are Mirdsis of the Jéts and 
Rajputs. The Dhadis again have Mirdsis of their own, called Bhatia, 
who only take dues from Dhadhis. The chaudhris of the Dhéchis live 
in Sidhanwé and Gothara villages where panchdyats are held. They 
worship all the prophets like Muhammadans but have special faith 
in the Iméms Hasan and Husain. At a wedding they first give halwé 
by way of nidz in honour of Hasan, Husain and Fatima, They also 
revere Khwdéja Muin-ud-Din Chishti of Ajmer and Khwdja Hajab 
Shakarbér when the kangna is tied at a wedding. Karewa obtains 
among them. They follow the Muhammadan law of inheritance, 
Their women sing with other females in the houses of their patrons, 
They eat and drink with the Mirdsis of all castes and gots, but they 
only smoke together, They avoid three gots in marriage and observe all 
the ceremonies performed by their patrons, the Sheord4n, If a Sheorén 
goes to celebrate a marriage in any other village he gives a rupee to 
each girl of his caste in his own village, and he must also give a rupee to 


each Dhadhi girl in the village, as Jdts treat their own girls and th 
of the Dhadhi on terms of equality. ee rce a 


The Kalawant are Mirdsis possessed of skill {kala}. They sing and 
play on the tambourine, and are described as Mirdsis of the Rajputs. 
They especially affect the dhurpat mode in music; and the famous 
Tan Sen, whose tomb is still to be seen at Gwalior, was a member of 
this group. At his tomb is a tamarind tree the leaves of which will 
cure @ singer’s sore throat though they are bitter and injurious to any 


one else who is so afflicted. The Kaléwands, as they are also called 
are Muhammadans. ? 


The Karhdla or Kharidla Mirdsis rank below the real Mirdsis because 
their ancestors married women of other castes. Other Mirdsis do not 
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marry with them. They are story-tellers and musicians, playing the 
tabla and sdrangt. They practise karewa, and are Mirdsis of castes 
which also practise it. A few Karhdélas are Imdéms in mosques, but 
moat of them live by begging from dsor to door. Indeed the Gurdés- 
pur account classes them with the Pakheji, who play the tambourine 
for dancing girls, Dam, and Dhdédhi as a group of the Bbénd. 
Folk-etymology in Rohtak actually derives Karhdla from gelar, a 
pichhlag or step-son, as this group sprang from a boy whose mother 
-married a Mirdsi after his birth. In some parts of the Punjab the 
Karhdéla are said to take alma from goldsmiths, and occasiozally to live 
by making moulds for manufacturing ornaments. This art they do not 
teach their daughters, lest they should teach it to their husbands’ 
families. In Gurgaon the Karhéla appear to be called Karhdi or 
Jahd4ngirta, ‘They play and compose and sing ballads of chivalry. 


The Kuméchis are, according to one account, the highest of the 
Mirdésis as they serve Brahmans. But according to another account 
they were themselves Biri Brahmans. They say that when the 
Muhammadan rulers began to convert those Brahmans by force to 
Islém one of their ancestors offered himself as a convert on condition 
that he and his descendants be held in respect by all the Bari 
Brahmans. The result is that to this day all Béri Brahmans have to 
inour heavy expense at weddings in payment of lige (dues) to the 
descendants of their Muhammadanised ancestor. When the bardt 
reaches the bride’s village, they are obliged to feed all the Kuméachi 
Dams, their ponies, etc., that happen to come there, be their number 
large or small. When the batehri (dtd, dal, ghz, etc.) comes from 
the bride’s parents each Kuméachi, whether a child or an adult, 
must be given one ser of até and 2 pice in cash. If a woman be 
pregnant, the share of the unbern child is also given her. If the 
provisions sent by the bride’s parents be insufficient, the bridegroom’s 
father must pay for the extra dtd, etc., required from his own pocket. 
Jn addition the bridegroom and the bride’s father jointly contribute 
10 pice for every Kuméchi who is present. Each Kumichi also gets a 
rupee out of the dowry, so that the Béri Brahmans are heavily mulcted 
at weddings by the Kuméchi Dams. 

Mir Mangs are Mirdsis of the Mirdsis, keeping their pedigrees and 
taking alms from them alone. In Gurdaspur they appear to be called 
Mir Malang. In Gurgaon however the Mirésis’ Mirdési is said to be the 
Dim and the Mirdsi of the Bhangi is called a Kannas Mfrdsi.* 


Nagdrchis are Mirdsis who play the nagdra or big drum at weddings 
and at the tombs of Muhammadan saints. 


Mcrerp, Naqgit and QawwiL: qq. v. 


Rabébis ate Mirésis, who are so called because they play the 
rabib. They trace their descent from Bhai Marddna, a Mirdsi who used 
to play the rabdb before Gurid Nénak. They are Sikhs and believe in 
him and recite shabads from the Granth. They beg alms from Sikhs 
only while other Mfrdsis take alms from all castes. They do not 
intermarry with other Mirdsis, As they are Sikhs they wear the hair 





* Cf. p. 106, supra, 
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long and dress like the Sikhs among whom they live. They play the 
rabab before a Sikh’s bier when it is being carried out to the burning 
ground, but they bury their own dead. In Hissdr tho Mirdsis of 
Bikéner are said to be called Rabdbi in contradistinction to those of 
Jaipur who are called Dholi. In Rohtak it is claimed that the 
Rabdbis were Muhammadans descended from Mfr. They used to play 
the rabdb, also called daf or ddira, tho only instrument permitted to 
Muhammadans, and then only on condition that itis played without the 
jhang. It is used at the [d, at weddings, and when a person returns 
safely froma journey. Mardén Khén,a descendant of Mir, who used to 
play this instrament before the Gurd, became a Sikh with the title of 
Bhai Mardéna. 


Other minor groups, which it is impossible to define though they are 
in the main olearly occupational are: The Bhagtia isa mimic who is 
said to be known in Lucknow as a Kashmiri. The Bhanw4yia perform 
various feats of juggling on a brass plate. They also sing and dance. 
The Chéran is the foot-man, messenger or envoy of R4jputdna. The 
Dafzan are described as women of the Dhddhi class, who sing in a 
circle. The Daféli on the other hand play on the dafrt or small drum 
and sing songs in praise of holy men. The Gopa play the tambourine 
in contradistinction to the Safurda or Sipardai and rank above them. 
The Halvi is said to be one of the two groups of the caste in Hiss4r, 
Bhét being the other. The Hurkia play the hurak, a small organ, 
while their women, in gay apparel, clap hands. The Jangaria are men- 
tioned but not described. They would appear to be bellmen. The 
Kalél are Mfrdsis of the Kutabdrs, and take alms from no other caste. 
Sometimes they themselves do potters’ work, but they usually provide 
the music at a Kumhdr’s wedding.* The Khamru play the tabla, a 
kind of drum or rather tambourine with a single skin, Tho Kanjri is 
also described as a Mirési group though it is identified with the Kanchan. 
The Kar Kabits are said to be singers of war-songs, but the term is 
said to be a modern one. The Kateroria sing songs in praise of Krishna 
and are said to wear the sacred thread. The Kathak are Hindus who 
teach singing and dancing to prostitutes. The Shrotas, an obscure 
class of Mirdsis, appear to be also called Sota Hathéi, who are Mirdsis 
of the J4ts. The Sezda Toli are said to come from Mdlwa and Guzerat. 
They play upon 18 bells ‘ with one stroke’ and also use large drums. 
The Sipardai, or Safurda are a wide-spread group. They play the tabla 
and sarangi, in contradistinction to the Gopa. They tov teach dancing 
a They rank high, but are classed below the singers, Like the 

alawant they are Muhammadans, The Tatua sing and dance, playing 
on the pakhawaj and rabab. Asa genealogist the Mirdsi is styled 
Nasab-khwan. 

Mirasi clientship. 

Quite apart from their divisions into occupational groups and their 
varying status asa client caste, the Mir4sis are further cross-divided 
into natural gots or sections. A very large number of these are 
attached to specified castes or tribes. For example, in Rohtak the 
Poslas are subdivided into four sections, Ghoridn, Khari4é, Malhér and 
Gurbal, and these, with the Bird, Dedan and Sé4ik are mirésis of the 


Se ene ee ee, 
*Kaldl has thus become a contemptuous term for a Kumhér and he would rather be abused 
than so addressed, 


pati 
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Sayyids.* The Kulet are mirdsis to the Mughals, The Mélet, Quraishi 
and Sohal are mirdasts to the Shaikhs, but they are also described as 
divided into a number of gots thus :— : 


Baral, Ghori, Kak and Pahli—attached to the Afghdns. 
Déir and Tanor—attached to Réjputs. 

Kall4l, Lalha, Monga and Sdnpt—attached to Jéts. 
Changar—attached to Brahmans. 

Barwéi—attached to Mahdjans, 

Shohal—attached to Khatris. 

Latkanian—attached to Malis. 


Anchhar, Babar, Dhadhsi, Daut, Halwa, Khirwar, Momia and 
Pohla—-unattached. 

Origins of Mtrasi gots. 

The origins of several of the Mirdsi sections are of interest. The 
Mokhar say they are descended from their eponym, a brother of 
Khokhar. The sons of the latter are Réjputs, while the Mokhar took 
to begging from the Ghumman Jdts. All the mirdsis of the Ghuman 
are Mokhar, but all the Mokhar are not Mirdsis, Like other gots of 
Mirdsis they are found in other castes though in which castes does not 
appear. 

The Goria got claims the same origin as its patrons, the Chima 
Réjputs, whose Mihr Mang are of the Jand got. Ore Réjé Gang or 
Ghang had 12 sons, they say, and one of them was Ghoria, aome of 
whose descendants are Telis, and others Mirdésis, while some are 
cultivators, and others horse-breakers who dislike being called Mirdsis. 
But in Gujr4t the Goria are said to be descended from Kia or Kiso 
Mirs who was a cripple and was employed by his brethren to keep 
alight the lamp on their father’s grave (gor). 


The Jand got is also called Gaile, its members being Mirésis of the 
Gil got of the Jéts. They are also Mihr Mang of the Chima Réjputs. 
The Gils worship the jand and the ancestor of these Mirdsis also 
meditated for a long period under this tree, so they are obviously 
named from it. The Gils offer a he-goat aud a rupee to a Mirdsi at 
weddings and get him to mark a tilak on their foreheads with 
blood from the animal’s ear. The Tindd are Mirésis of the Bhullar 
Jéts and so they are also called Bholra. The Siddé are Mirdsis 
of the M4n J4ts and are thererore alzo kuown as Mdnke. ‘The Panrot 


pep ee eee 
* In wurgéon also the Posla are described as the Mirdeis of the Sayyids. But the Kalet 


are said to be Mirasis of the Gujars, the Jhands of the Ahirs, the Momia of the Rajputs 
the Sawadat of the Jats, and the Khandira of the Sinsis, ; 
In Lahore various gots of the Mirasis are said to be attached to various Jat and other 
trives, thus— 
Posla, to the Goraya and Malhi Jdts, ae well as to the Sayyids, They are also 
Mibr Mang to the Sahi Jats, 
Chombar, to the Varaich on the right bank of the Chenab, 
Kalet, to the bhattis. 
Panju, to the Sian Jats. 
As to the Siddu. Jand and Goria see the text, infra. We find Mén, Bhullar and Ahft 
given as Mirési gote, ; 
+ This appears to be the ‘snake tribe’ alluded to below. 
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Mirdsi caste government. 


Khandéras offer the bridegroom a khanda or dagger at his wedding, 
whence their name. 


Titles and caste organisation. 


The Mirdsis have a system of caste government, organised or at 
any rate recognised by ruling chiefs. ‘hus in Jind the head of the 
Mirdsi panchayat is styled Réndé. He is one of the descendants of 
Mir Bakhsh4n, of Uchdna in Jind tahsil. Subordinate to him are the 
Raos, generally four in number, and under them are the kotwdls or 
messengers. Mir Bakhshdn was a wealthy Mirdsi who obtained his 
title by giving 14 mele at which he feasted those assembled. His 
descendants still enjoy the title aud act as presidents at panchayats, 
receiving a rupee as their tee. The title of Rao may be earned by 
giving one or two mels. The kotwdls are appointed by the Rand and 
uct as managers at a mel as well as messengers. 


The panchdyat decides disputes, within the brotherhood, as to re- 
lationship and birt. It can oxcommunicate an offender or fine him the 
cost of holding the panchayat. He is brought up by the kotwal betore 
the Ran4& who decides the case with the advice of the Ravs and other 
members of the panchayat, 


In the south-east Punjab the Mirdsis have chauntras, the chief of 
which is the shah-chauntra at Khera near Delhi. Nextin authority is that 
of Uch4na in Jind, and others are Kélénaur, Rohtak, Mahim, Gohdna, 
etc. A dispute is first decided by the chauwntra to which the village is 
attached, but it may then be carried to Uchdna and finally to Khera, 
Panchayats are said in Rohtak to be formed by Raos only, a Rao be- 
ing a kartuti, or one who spends lavishly on weddings, etc. The pre- 
sident of the panchayat at Khera appears to be styled Bédshdh and 
receives a larger offering (nazr) at a meeting of the panchdyat and on 
festive occasions. 


In Gurgaon the Mirdsi panchayat is composed of chaudhris from 
21 villages—each village being called a khap. The head chaudhri is 
called Bédsh4h. He has wazirs who live in different villages. 


The Mirasis as clients. 


The relations of the Mirdsis to their patrons are described in the 
following kabit or verse :— 


Gumian ke sagar hain, zat ke wagar hain, bikhart badshahon ke ; 
Parbhon ke Mirdst, Singhon ke Rababt, Qawwal Pirzddon ke ; 
Sabhi hamen janat hain, Dum maljadon ke. 
‘““We are the ocean of knowledge (gun), enlighteners of castes, beg- 
gars of kings, Mirdsis (hereditary bards) of our patrons, Rabébis of the 


Sikhs, and QawwAl (story tellers) of the Pirz4id4éa (Shaikhs). All men 
know us, we are the Dims of the wealthy.” 


The relation between the cliont Mirdsi and hig patron is very closo 
For example, if the patron tribe eschews widow remarriage, the 
M{résis attached to it will also avoid it. If the patrons avoid four 
gots in marriage, the dependent Mird4sis will also do so generally, but 
not always. If two tribes of Rajputs or Jéts do not intermarry their 
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M{résis also will not intermarry. In Kapurtbala it ia said, on the 
other hand, that M{rdsis of the Réjputs only intermarry with those of 
R4jputs: Gujars’ Mfrdsis with those of Gujars; Ardfns’ with those of 
Ar4ins, and so on. The Chuhras also, at least in Amritsar, have 
Mirdsis of their own who are endogamous. 


Cults. 


Although the Mfrdsis are Muhammadans they frequently affect the 
Devi, especially Durgé Bhawani, and before beginning a song or hymn 
they sing her bhet as follows :— 

A Durgé Bhiwani, hamari ang sang hamdari mushkil dsdn hoe. “O 
Durga Bhiwéni, come into our company, so that our difficulties may be 
removed,” 


But only a few still continue her worship and in Ludhidna it has 
ceased altogether for half a century. In Amritsar, however, Mirésis 
take offerings made to the goddess as well as those to Sakhi Sarwar. 


In Mandi the Mirdsis, though Muhammadans observing the rules of 
Tslém, also believe in Devi Bhaw4ni, and often sing the following bymn 
in praise of Devi Bakbani, the goddeas of eloquence :— 


“(Q Mother Bakb4ni, give us wealth and power, and also the coveted 
nine virtues, and increase our race. O Mother Békbfni, give us know- 
ledge and (the gift of) meditation on God, give us all happiness and 
grant us the boon of fearlessness. © Mother remove all our afflictions 
and give us all comfort. Thou art powerfal to fulfil the desires of the 
world. Thou art a brilliant light and all brightness, O Ambka R&m.” 


Devat Sidh is also affected in Hoshidrpur. 


The Muhammadan saints affected by the Mirdsis are numerous. 
Sakhi Sarwar is often invoked. He is believed to avert pain and misery 
and pilgrimages are made to Nigdha, 


In Gurdéspur Pir Murtaza is an especial saint of the M{rfsis, and the 
shrine of Hidéyat Ali Shéh, one of the Pirs, is reverenced at Masdénia 
in Batdla tahsil. Sh&h Mass4 Wali, whose shrine somewhere in Sidlkog, 
District is a place of pilgrimage, was himself a Mirési. In Gurgaon 
Shih Bahdéwal Haqg is the Pir of the Mirdsis, but Amir Khusrau of 
Delhi and Hazrat D4éd are also regarded as Pirs. 


In Siélkot the Mirdsi have no special Pirs. They worship the 
P{rén-i-pir, Ghaus Azam Jiléni and revere Laékhéndddéta, who gave lakhs 
of rupees to beggars. He is considered a great saint by Mfrdgis and 
by the Shaikhs who beat the drum. They also call him Lukhi Khan 
Diwan. He performed many miracles, and got from heaven a horse te 
ride. Whenever a Mir4si sees his jajman, he says Allah sach ; Nabé bar 
haqq; diddr Allah da ; shafaat hazrat di. ‘‘God is true; the prophet 
is right; God is seen; the intercession of the prophet is obtained.” It 
is said by Mirdsis thet the firat part of this utterance was made by 
Hazrat Q4s4 from whom they claim descent. Qésd uttered these worde 
when he saw the mohr-i-nabuvvat or ‘seal of prophecy’ on the Prc- 
phet’s back. Qés4 knew that the last Prophet would havea seal co 
his back, 
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Mirdsi snake worship. 


The Mirdsis receive wels or dues at births, marriages and deaths, In 
villages at the birth of a son the whole of a Mirdsi’s household goes to 
their jajmén or client’s house ina body and near the door-way the 
head of the Mirdsi family makes a goli thus :— 


A space, one foot and a half square, is washed with water and cow- 
dung. While itis still wet, 
dry dta (flour) is poured 
over it in such a way that 
the marginal figure is pro- 
duced. A small earthen 
lamp is then lit and placed 
on one of the outer 
lines of the figure. A 
ball of wet earth, with 
the green stalks of some 
grain- producing plant stuck 
in it is placed near the 
lamp, to signify that the 
new born sonia the light 
of the house and that the 
tree of the family, 7. ¢, the 
wife, has borne fruit. The 
: Mir4si then ascends to the 
root and sits with his face to the West or North (both considered holy 
by Muhammadang, the one as facing the Ka’ab4, the other as the direc- 
tion of Baghd4d where the great Pir Dastgir lies buried). The brother- 
hood then give the Mirdsi their wels of cash, clothes and grain according 
to their means. The child’s parents must also pay the Mirdsi his dues 
on their own account. Sometimes he will demand a cow or buffalo as his 
wel and it must be given, however reluctant they may be to give it. 


Like the Kah4rs and Bhujwés the Mfrdsis are said to be able to 
make guddas or effigies of cloth or wax into which pins are stuck to 
torture the person represented. The gudda used also in former times 
to be stuck on a pole and paraded in the streets to annoy anyone who 
had not paid them adequate dues.* 


‘The ‘snake tribe’ of the Mirdsi is said to be peculiarly devoted to 
snake worship. At the end of Sdwan Mirdsans of this tribe make a 
snake of dough, paint it black and red, and put it on a winnowing 
basket with its head slightly raised, like a cobra’s. This basket is 
carried round the village and then it is presented with the snake at 
any house with an invocation to Gugga. A cake and butter should 
be offered by the house-holder and something is always given, but in 
houses where there is a bride or whence a bride has been sent, or where- 
in aron has been bern Rg. 1-4 or some cloth are usually given, A 
piece of cloth en-ures a lovely bride. The snake is then buried and a 
small grave built over it. Here during the 9 days of Bhédon women 
worship. The night before a basin of curds is set as if for making 
butter, but in the morning instead of being churned, it is taken to the 
snake’s grave, the woman kneeling and touching the earth with her 





*P_N.Q., I, § 948. 
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forehead. The curds are then taken home and divided amongst the 
children, no butter being made or eaten on that day. A amall portion 
is also offered at the grave. In places where snakes abound, the wor- 
ship is done in the jungles where they are known to be and not at the 
snake’s grave.* 


The Mfrdsis in the South-West Punjab require separate description. 
The ‘caste’ is there organised on different lines. Thus in Multén the 
highest groups are said to be the Dordén and Kanotra, who intermarry. 
These are the Mirdsis of the Joiyas, but they also receive due from the 
Sayyids. They claim descent from the Prophet. 


Next come the Rand, formerly Brahmans, but now Muhammadans. 
They are found in Réjputdna and are Mirdsis to the Réjputs and Bay- 
yids. They are said to be endogamous, 


After them come the Sewak, or Qawwa4l, who are Sifis by sect and 
play the guitar; but they also act as Mirdsis to the Quraishis. They 
rank and intermarry with the Kanotra and Dordu. They too claim to 
be descendants of the Prophet, yet they iutermarry with the low-caate 
Charan, 

The Kalanot are unattached Mirdsis who beg alms from the general 
public. They claim descent from Gurt Ndnak and are said to be 
numerous in Delhi and in Patiéla and Kapurthala. But in the same 
account it is said that they are descendants of N4nak Bakhsha, a de- 
scendant of T4n Sen, before whose time they were Hindus. They are 
said to intermarry with the Kanotra. 


The Jathi were formerly Chuhrds but were converted to Islém by 
Bah4wal Hugg. They are Mirdsis of the Sidl, and are endogamous, 


The Kharidla (? Karhdla) are Mirdsis of the Kumhérs and receive 
dues from them and the Paolis. They are said to be endogamons, 
They, like the Posla, claim descent from Abdul Malik. 


The Lachh, described as an offshoot of the same stock as the Dim 
and Dadi, are said to be descended from Khwdja Kalsa. All these 
three groups live by begging, reciting pedigrees and composing kabtts. 
They. appear to intermarry, but constitute an endogamous group. 


The Langa are Mirdsis of the Déidpotras.t They are described as 
endogamous. ; 


The Lori, obviously the Luri of Balochistan, are said to be Mfrésis 
of the Baloch and to be themselves a remnant of that race, being 
descendants of Amir Hamza. They are said to be endogamous. 


The Poslas live by begging and regard the Sayyids as their antagonists 
because they are said to have cut off the hand of the _Imém Husain at 
Karbalé, an accusation entirely devoid of historical proof. They 
intermarry but give daughters to the Kanotra and Dorén. Like the 
Kharidla they claim descent from Abdul Malik. They are said to take 
brides from every other group, but not to give daughters to any other 
(except, presumably, the two mentioned above). 





*P.N.Q., II, § 555. : ; 
+ But in Dera Ghazi the Langé or Dim is the Mirdsi of the Balooh, 
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The Rai Mfr4si are Hindu Bhéts, but they receive dues from Sayyids 
and Joiyas as well as from Hindus. 

The Sardoi are Mirdsis of the Pathdns and also claim Pathan 
descent. But the same account says they are descendants of the 
Prophet. They are described as endogamous. 

‘Che Wilayati claim Shaikh origin and take alms from the Parhér.* 
They are said to be endogamous. 

Lowest of all are the Chéran, who are Mirdsis of the Sumrd. But 
they claim descent from the Prophet and intermarry with the Qawwal. 

In Dera Ghézi Khén the Mirésis are divided into six groups, or 
rather into five, thus :— 

1, Mirésis and 2, Qawwals, who intermarry, while the following 
groups do not :— 

3. Langé or Dim,t 4, Bhat,t 5. Dhddhis,§ 6. Nat, more akin to the 
Mochi than to the Mirdgis. 


The Mfrési gots are 7 in number :— 


1. Pipléni, 5. Mongha, attached to the Daha Jats, 
2. Sajéni. 6. Mir Mirdsi. 
3, Chochani., 7. Posla.,|| 


4, Sidhar, attached to the Parhdr 
J4ts, 


The first four gots are considered equal. They have a headman 
styled mihtar, who settles disputes and is piven a lungi or turban at 
a Mirdési wedding. The Mongha claim to be really Mughals. Like 
the Sidbar they never wear black cloth or green bangles, thus follow- 
ing the example of the patron clans. They have a tradition that an 
angel once brought something for the Prophet, but the muazzin 
Hazrat Balél, in the Prophet’s absence, received in his mouth as he 
had a vessel in one hand and a meat in the other. Inadvertently he 
swallowed the angel’s yift, and the Prophet then promised him that if 
his descendants never ate the leavings of others their words, whether 
good or bad, should be efficacious and that people should voluntarily 
summon them on festive occasions, Bald] is said to have left two sons 
Asa and K4sa, dsa meaning prosperity. From Asa both sections claim 
descent. 


The Mirasi of Dera Ghézi are said to be all Shias, and their name is 
popularly derived from marsia, a dirge, because they sing at funerals. 
They and their women-folk do all kinds of work ata death, receiving 
cash and grain, and a meal at the qul-khwdni, But they also assist 
at weddings and festivals, playing the nagdra and dhol (droms) and 
the sharnd or pipe, and receiving dues in cash and kind. Mfrdsis are 
attached to certain families, and are paid by each with a chung or 


* In Dera Gh4zi the Sidhar got of the Mirdsis is said to be client to the Parhdr Jats. 
| See supra, p. 117. 

The Bhéts in Dera Ghazi are few. They live on the alms of the well-to-do, and if not 
fee’d adequately compose disparaging verses about them, but if satisfied they sing intermin- 
able eulogies of their patrons. 

§ The Dhadhis are rather more numerous, They are wandering minstrels who arouse 
wealthy people before sunrise, like the J4g4s, with panegyrics. 

|| The Mir Mfrési in Jémpur will not eat or drink with the Posla, saying that the latter’s 
ancestor broke the Prophet's waist-string. 
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handful of grain, called jhok, at harvest. In return they convey 
news of deaths and the dates fixed for weddings. Their women also 
play and sing before the women-folk of their patrons’ families at 
weddinga. ‘The QawwAls are more especially employed aa singers at 
shrines at the urs or other occasions, acting as Mérdsis to the asint 
of the shrine and being paid by him or his followers, Ascetics also 
give them garments in alms. Tdén Husain is regarded as their Pir 
and teacher in the art of singing. 


The Mirdsis in Midnwéli are divided into the following groups which 
are described as endogamous :— 


1, Pirain or Pir4hin, 6. Dhéadhi, also called Rawa or Shai. 
2. Mfrdsi, +. q. Dim.* khana, 

3. Kaldwant. 6. Bhénd, 

4. Sarodi. 


‘These groups are said to rank in the above order. The Pirdhin is 
a Mirési who affects Pir Lélanwdla or Sakhi Sarwar and begs in their 
name. Vows are made to the Pirs for male issue and gifts made to 
the Pirfhin accordingly. He carries a drum to which are fastened 
wisps of cotton offered by women of all creeds. The Pirdéhin would 
appear to be the Bharai of the rest of the Punjab. The Mfrési or 
Daim is a drummer too, but he waits upon guests at weddings and 
funerals, and is also employed as a confidential messenger. His 
earnings vary with his patrons’ prosperity. The Kaldwant is a 
musician, more skilled than the Mirdsi; and the Sarodi resembles him 
but he plays on the rabdb or sarod and performs also as a tumbler 
The Dhadhi is a genealogist or story-teller and is not attached to any 
particular family or tribe. The Bhéndt is a Naqq4l or mimic. 


The Mirdési gots are :— 


1. Bohare. 6. Lohéni Khel. 
2. Bhatti. 7. Panju Khel. 
3. Bothu Khel. 8, Sultani Khel. 
4, Barzid Khel. 0. Halim Khel. 
5. Pandi Khel, 10, Lf&le Khel. 


All of whom acknowledge a common ancestor. In Leia tahsil the 
following gots are returned :-— 

1, Dijw4, clients of the Sumré, Kalasra, Dolu, Jhakbar and 
Lohanch tribes. 

2. Bibi, clients of the Chaéndia and Kulachi. 

8. Panwéar, clients of the Langéh, Panwdr and W&éndéh.t 


Mirpini, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Migpig, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur. 

Mirpayei, -fa, a player on the mirdang, 

Mrngz, a Kharra! clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* But in Leia the Dam is said to be distinct from the Mfrdsi, the latter having jajmdns 
whose ancestors they eulogise, and from whom they receive dues (ldg); while the Dum is 
unattached apparently to any tribe. — . 

+ The Bhand return two gots in Midnwali, vss,, the Pira Khel and Choghatta. 

+ Other groups mentioned as not resident in Leia are the Khurshfdia, Malikzédsa, Shakar 
Wandia aad Talwandia, but as to these no information is available. 
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Mrirox, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Minrint, MizeHdnt, a tribe‘of{iBaloch, onceg numerous and powerful, but 
now alrnost extinct. Captain Hector Mackenzie said that rather more 
than three centuries ago the Derajit was under the government of 
some Baloch families. ‘Io the north, including Dera Ismail Khan, the 
Hot family, and to the south, with head-quarters at Dera Ghizi Khén, 
the Mirrhéni branch of the tribe ruled large sections of the country. 
Some 800 years ago, Ghizi Kh4n Mirrhéni sent four of his sons across 
the Indus to colonize the Sindh Sdgar Dodb. Beginning from the 
south, Udo Khaén founded Kot Udo, Sultan Khan, Kot Sultén, Kamél 
Khan, Leia, and Muhammad Kh4n, Nowshera. ‘They were also accom- 
panied by a miscellaneous body of emigrants to till the ground. 
Kamé4l Khan was the most powerful of the four brothers, and assumed 
a supremacy over the other three. His influence extended from Kot 
Udo to Bhadkal, now a deserted village in the Jharkal property, some 
25 miles north of Leia, thus including the Koraishi colony. Further 
north the Jaskani Baloch clan, who at this time were, he believed, 
in subordination to the Hot Baloch, rulers of Dera Ismail Khan, held 
possession of the country. 


After some 80 or 40 years ot Mirrhdéni rule, the Kam4l Khan of the 
day was killed and succeeded by one Nir Muhammad Sirai, who with 
Ghulém Shéh, a Kalhora Abbdssi, came from Umrkotin Siudh. Nar 
Muhammad enlarged the boundaries of the tract lately under Mirrh4ni 
rule, as far as Mahmudkot onthe south. He met the Sydls on the 
Jhelum to the east, and on the north he pushed the Jaskdénis back, an 
took possession of the country as far as Dary4 Khan. 


We next hear of Naw4b Muhammad Gujar who ruled for some years, 
and died in Sirhind, his son Barkhardér Khd4n succeeded him. The 
Jaskénis, however, took the first opportunity of retrieving their posi- 
tion, and armed with a sanad of the Court at Khordsén, Baloch Khan 
Jaskéni, a resident of Bhakkar, came, and not only recovered the 
territory formerly taken from the Jaskénis by Nar Muhammad Sirai, 
but overran the whole of the country formerly held by the Mirrhénis, 
and we hear no more of its chief Barkharddér Khan. 


Henceforward the greater part of the Dodb from Kallir to Mahmid- 
kot was held and treated, until our own time, in respect to its edminis- 
tration, as one division of the Mughal empire, or the Sikh kingdom. 
While under the Jaskanis, its boundaries were, on the north, Dary4 
Khbén under the Hot Baloch rulers ot the Derajat, and the 5 ildgas 
(termed the Panjkotha) of Pipla, Kallar, Harnauli, Jhandawdla and 
Kot Adu which were in the hands of the Baléch Pathans; on the east 
the tracts held by the Tiwana and Sy4l families, while the south was 
dependent on Maltdn, and on the west ran the river Indus. 


Tho Jaskanis being now without rivals, forthwith began to quarrel 
amongst themselves. Baloch Khén was killed by Gishkori Baloch, 
and was succeeded by his son Fatteh Khan, who was in his turn mur- 
dered by a Mandréni. Fatteh Khan had a son Hay4t Khan, but he 
was incarcerated, when quite a boy, in the fort of Mankera, and for a 
few years Hassan Khan Lashkardni, Fatteh Khan’s wazir, held the 
reins of power. Haydt Khd4n escaped from confinement and, killing 
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Hassan Khan, took his father’s place. But the day of adversity came 
to him also, with its accustomed regularity. ‘The Sargdnis rebelled, 
and led by Goli Khén, took the fort of Mankera, putting Hayét Khdéo 
their chief to the sword, in Hijri 12U4, A.D. 1787. They were, how- 
ever, almost immediately afterwards defeated by Haydt Khén’s brother, 
Muhammad Khan, who thereupon assumed the government. He was 
the last of the Jask4éni rulers. After avery few years of power he 
was ousted by a descendant of Ndr Muhammad Sirai, named Abdul 
Nabi, who obtained a sanad from the Khordsién ruler of the day, 
Taimar Shéh, Muhammad Khan then retired to a village in the 
Sangar ildga, trans-ludus, now in Dera Gh4zi Khén, where his 
grandson Im4m Bakhsh Kh4n and others of the family still lead an 
obscure life. 


Ghizi Kh4n was the title always assumed by the Mirrdni Baloch 
who ruled at Dera Gh4zi Kh4n. Similarly Ismail Khén was a title 
assumed hy the Hot ruler at Dera Jsmail Khan but it was alternately 
varied by that of Ibrahim Khan, and in like manner when Kamél 
Kh4n took possession of part of the Sindh Sdgar Dotb be trausmitted 
that name to his successors as their title. 


The influence of the Mirrdnis lasted long after their nominal rule had 
ceased. With the Quraish of Kuhror Lél Is4 and the Ghdzi Khan’s 
four sons came a miscellaneous body of immigrants—Sayyid, Baloch, 
J4t and other adventurers, Land was practically unlimited in extent, 
a virgin soil, open to appropriation by the new-comers at will. To 
them it was accordingly apportioned by their leaders, in large lots 
within whose limits it was in the power, as it was also to the interest 
of each grantee to do all that he could in the way of agricultural 
improvement. ‘This class have always retaiued their lordship of the 
manors. They have always maintained a tangible superiority, and 
were therefore recognised as owners of landed rights superior to all 
other proprietors.* 


MirsapA, a caste of Muhammadans, Panjabi Dicty., p. 758. 


Misaak, see Thathera. 


MisHwAnt, a tribe of Puthéns, who also return themselves as Sayyids, as 
they are descended from a Sayyid father by a Kékar woman. They 
are affiliated to the K4kars in Hazara, but a few of them crossed the 
Indus with the Utmdnzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and 
they now ocoupy the north-east and of the Gandgarh range, about 
Srikot. 

Misxwint, a Pathan tribe, allied to the Kékars being descended from a 
Sayyid, Mishwéni, one of the four sons of Muhammad-i-Gisu-Dar&z, or 
‘Muhammad of the long locks, by a Kékar woman. She was a daugh- 
ter or grand-daughter of Kaékar and her husband was adupted by 
Danui, Kékar's father. Other Sayyids however do not intermarry with 


* Among the miscellaneous dues levied from the landowners in this part of the Sindh 
Sagar Dodb was one peculiar to that tract, This was the tik, imposed by Kamél Kh4n, 
because the clasp (tk) of a lady friend's bracelet had been stolen. The theft was made the 
pretext for the exaction, just as a birth, death or marriage in the ruling family was made 
a pretext for imposing extra burdens on the tax-payer in other parts of the country. 
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the Mishwdéni. They are found in Hazéra,a few of the clan having 
crossed the Indus with the Utmdnzai, to whom they were attached ag 
retainers, and they now occupy the eastern end of the Gandgarh range, 
about Srikot. Safd Sharif of that place is their chief. They are 
sturdy, industrious, well behaved and more honest and truthful than 
most of the tribes in Hazéra, and Abbott described them as ‘ one of the 
bravest races in the world.’* 


Misr, fem. -Ani. A title borne by Brahmans, especially by two Brahman 


fainilies in Jhelum who held high positious in Sikh times.t 


Mitaa, a branch of the Chauba Brahmans, confined to the Bawal nizdmatt 


of Nébha. They have the same gotras as other Brahmans but are 
divided, like the Gaurs, into 36 sdsans, including— 


1, Rajaur. IL, Ratha. 21. Sahana. 

2. Pandi. 12, Saniar. 22, Rasanyu. 

3. Sunghan. 13. Birkhman. 23, Kaskiya. 

4, Gadur. 14, Panware. 24. Ganar. 

5. Saunsatya, 15, Misser. 25. Vyas. 

6. Sunian. 16, Kanjrey. 26, Jaintiya. 

7, Koina. 17. Bharamde. 27. Mathriya. 

8, Sarohne, 18, Phakre, 28, Jain Satye. 

9. Ajme. 19, Mithia, 29. Pachurey. 
10. Agnaya. 20. Nasware. 


They only avoid their own sdsan in marriage. The Mithas are gener- 
ally parohits of the Mahdjans, Ahirs and Jats but they also take service. 


The Chaurdési Brahmans of Béwal nizdmat also call themselves Gaurs, 
but though they are allowed to drink or smoke from a Gaur’s hands, no 
Gaur will take water or a hugga from them. Their origin is thus de- 
scribed :—When Rajé Jamnajai summoned the Gaurs, from Bengal, an 
erudite shi Katayan by name, accompanied them and was chosen, as 
the most learned of the company, to take the réle of Brahman on the 
occasion of a yuga or sacrifice. To sustain this part the risht had to 


- wear a mask of four faces, whence his descendants are called Chaurast, 


or the four-faced (from Sanskr. risa, face). They subsequently dissent- 
ed from the Gaurs on the question of dakhshina (money given as alms), 
but it is not known why they are inferior to them, though their 
numerical inferiority may account for it, Another group of Brahmans 
in Bawal is the Hariéna, with whom the Gaurs also decliue to drink or 
smoke. They are cultivators, a fact which may explain their inferi- 
ority. They too are mainly found in Jaipur, Alwar and Bhartpur. 


Mrrue, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Mirui, a small tribe found in the Paharpur ildga of Dera Isméil Khén. 


They only number some 300 men. 


Mites, a clan of J4t status which holds a small circle of villages north of 


Mailsi in Multan, It claims Bhatti origin, its eponym having come 
from Bikaner 200 years ago. 


Mocaini, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Mocuag, Mocumar, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


* Hazdra Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 27-8. 
t Jhelum Gazetteer, pp. 118-9. 
{ There is also a sisan (Mandolia) of the Dube Gaur Brahmans in Béwal. 
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Moca, fem. -an, (1) a blacksmith in the valley below Chitrd4l and in the 
Gilgit and Indus valleys: see Chitr4li; (2) in the rest of these 
Provinces the word Mochi is properly the name of an occupation, and 
signifies the worker in tanned leather as distinguished from the tanner. 
The Mochi not only makes leather articles, but he alone grains leather 
and gives it a surface colour or stain, as distinguished from a cvlour 
dyed throughout. Inthe east of the Punjab the name is usually 
upplied only to the more skilled workmen of the towos. In the west, 
however, itis simply used to desiynate a Musalmin Chamdr; and the 
Mochi there is what the Chamar is in the east and belongs to the samo 
caste, though his change of religion improves, though only slightly, his 
social position. He does not ordinarily weave, though in Hoshidrpur* 
the majority of the Mochis are said to be weavers, and he is not 
admitted to religious or social commuuion by the other Musal:ndns, 
In the west of the Punjab, however, the Chamér or Mochi no longer 
occupies that important position as an agricultural labourer that he 
does in the east. In the west he is merely a tanner and leather- 
worker, and his numbers are proportionally less than when a large part 
of the field work is done by him. Moreover he no longer renders 
menial service; and it may be that his improved social position is 
partly due to this fact. Mr. Christie, indeed, said that sosoon as a 
Cham4r, whether Hindu or Musalmén, abandons menial offices and 
confines himself to working in leather, he rises in the social scale and 
assumes the more respectable name of Mochi. The Mochi is proverbi- 
ally unpunctual in rendering service and there is a saying, “The 
Mochi’s to-morrow never comes.” 

Synonyms, strictly speaking, there are none. Kafshdo: means 
boot-sewer and sarrdj, shairdj, siraz or shirdz means suddler. In 
Ludhiéna the Muhammadan Mochi is styled Shaikh and deals in 
cloth as well as weaves. Indeed the principal occupation of the caste 
is weaving so that the Mochi-Juléhas are spoken of as if they were 
almost one and the same caste. But the Mochis intermarry, disregard- 
ing the got, just like ordinary Muhammadans, and are said not to 
intermarry with the Juléhas or any other caste. The principal gots 
in Ludhiéna are the— 


Jakhrah 
Baro. Jhalli. Mahmfin. 
Biswan, Kauldhar. Ratanpél Bhatti. 
Chohd4n, Khilar. Shihmér. 
Jabar. ilry and Bangar. Sindhu. 


In Bdwal the Hindv Mochis claim to be of the Kachhwahé got, ¢.e., 
they assert a Réjput origin, and despise the Chamdrs and Khatfke. 
Another got is Chauhan. In N&bhathe Hindu Mochis are said to 
affect Devi, Bhairon and other Hindu gods. Hospitality must be shown 
to any member of the community, who is on a journey, under penalty 
of excommunication, The caste has a system of chaudhris like other 
artizan castes. 

Another Mochi off-shoot is the Bhangar, which lives by weaving, and 
has ceased to intermarry with the Mochtfs. It appears to bo confined tu 
Kapurthala. 


*In Jullundur the Mochfs are said to make boots, while the surdéj makes saddles, eto, 
But in Hoshiarpur the converse is reported to be the case. 
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Though most of them are Muhammadans, Hindu Mochis are found 
in the south-east of the Punjab, where they make boxes, saddles, etc., 
of leather, but not shoes. Muhammadan Mochis have no such pre- 
judice. They include the Shirdzi sub-caste, who eat and smoke, but. do 


‘not intermarry, with other Mochis, and whoge original occupation was 


harness-making, though now-a-days, either group follows the other’s 
occupation. Still as the Shirdz observe the Muhammadan law,,. other 
Muhammadans will eat, smoke and associate with them. 


The Shirdzi sections are :— 


Bahota. Rain. 
Ghaki, Sadraha, 
Mabil, 


The Rain is named after the caste from which it sprang. The others 
are said to be eponymous. 


In Bdwal the Muhammadan Mochis claim descent from Shaikh 
Nathbir, a Hindu R4jput of Jaisalmir who embraced Isl4m, and at 
whose shrine in Guzerét they perform jatah twice a year. Their 
sections in Ndbha are :— 








Balu. Galhot. Ratti. 
Bangarh. Kuler, Sapran, 
Chandhar. Malan. Sardheb, 
Gai. Nagah. Stimman. 
In Kapurthala the (Muhammadan) Mochi sections are said to be :— 
Banjra Jat. Jal. Mahras, 
Bhatti Rajput. Kainkar. Motle. 

» oat, Kaler Jat, Salam, 
Chandhar, Kanthé, Sdsan Jét. 
Daryah. Khang Jat. Shabhmér ? Sinh, 
Dhaliwal. Khokhar, Soni Khatri, 
Gaxere, Lagéh. Stiman Mochi, 
Gil. L4khi, Tur. 
Harar. 


Before commencing work Muhummadan Mochis invoke Hazrats Salih 
and Mir, whose tombs are said to still exist in Arabia, and covery six 
months they distribute sweets to the poor in their names. In Dera 
Ghazi Khan the Mochi is addressed as Jém which has almost become 
a professional title. 


The Chamrang, or dyers of skins, have 14 sections. 
(3) A tribe classed as Jat in 1881 (4,767 souls) and found in Dera Ghazi 
Khan, 


Mocaimona. a synonym for Bédior Bézigar in Khush4b, in the Shéhpur 


District. 


Moauat, see Mughal. 


Monat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Muitén and Montgomery. 


M: wAnA, said to mean a fisherman in Sindhi and to be synonymous with 


Miéni, The Mohénas are merely un occupaticnal group of the Jhabels 
ard Mallais, but see under Mairin. In Dera Ghézi Khén the Muhdna 
gete the title of Mir Bahar pretx+d to his name, 


Mouana, an Ardaiy clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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Monar, (1) 2 Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery : 
(2) a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Monmanp, Maumanp.—A branch of the Ghoria Khel Pathdns. They are 
divided into the lower or Plain Mohmand and the upper or Bar 
Mohmand. The former occupy the south-west corner of the Peshaéwar 
District, south of the Bara river, and are divided into 5 main sections, 
the Maydrzai, Misazai, UVawezai, Matanni and Sarganni. Their 
headmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are called arbab, 
a title meaning master and conferred by the Mughal emperors. They 
are good und industrious cultivators, aud peacefully disposed, except on 
the Afridi border. 


The Bar Mohmand separated from the Ghoria Khel early in the 
16th century, and crossing the K4bul at Dakka, made themselves 
masters of the hill country to the north of that river as far up as 
Lélpura and west of the Dodba, driving its inhabitants into Kéfiristan. 
They then re-crossed the Kébulriver and possessed themselves of 
the country between its south bank and the west of the Afridi hills to 
the north of the Khaibar pass. 


. Organization. 
The Mohmands proper are composed of four great divisions :— 


I. Tarakzai, including the Isa Khel and Burhén Khel, who 
are collectively called Pandidli Mohmands. 


Il, Halimzai. 
Ill, Khwaezai. 


IV. Baezai. 
There are besides the above certain affiliated clans :—~ 
(1). Dawezai vee +++ Divided into kucha or nomad 
(2). Utmanzai Sai ... f and udredunkai or settled. 


(3). Kukkozai. 


The kucht Dawezai are ‘considered Akhundzddas and never robbed. 
The status of the Dawezai is expressed by the story that they are 
descended from Dawai, the second wife of Mohmand. 


The Mohwand tribal constitution is more aristocratic than is the 
case of the tribes of the Sufed Koh and Tirdh, and the power of the 
Khans is well developed. 


The Khéns of the Tarakzai, Halfmzai, Dawezai and Utmdnuzai belong 
to the Morcha Kor of the Tarakzai. Malik Morcha settled at Ldlpura, 
where a few grass grown mounds near Srikn zidrat mark the site of the 
ancestral home. Malik Morcha was blessed by Murzad Wali Béba 
(see p. 127) for rescuing one of his maid-servants and the Khdnship con- 
ferred on him. His seventh descendant had two wives, Jahdna, a 
Morcha Khel by birth, and Araba,a Khawaezai. The sons of the 
former, Jah4nai Kor, however never held the Khanship, which devolved 
onthe Arabai Kor, which is the Khén Khel, but a Nib Khel, herv- 
ditary deputies of the Khans, sprang from the Jahdénai. The rule of 
succession is that one of the Arabai Kor appointed to the K hénship. 
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Mohmand history. 


The proper Khéns of the Baezai are the Khans of Goshta* the actual 
chieftainship lying with the choice and accord of the tribe. This 
family has the custom of chiinddvand, in some form, tor the Khanship 
was divided between the sons of two different wives, those of a third 
wife receiving no share (at least in the Khinship). A family of the Isa 
Khel claims the title of Khan, as being the sarishtawal of the Tarakzai. 


History. 

In 1586 A. D. the Mohmands and other tribes of the Ghoria Khel in 
tho neighbourhood of Peshiwar, having made Jaléla the RosuAnia their 
leader, revolted against the Mughals and invested the fort of Bagrém 
(Pesh4war) killing Sayyid Hamid the faujddr when he sallied forth 
against them.. 5 


The Tarakzai clan and its chiefs played a considerable part in the 
history of the frontier in the Abdali period. Zain Khén, its chief, was 
sipdh-sdlar and a great noble at the court of Ahmad Shah. After the 
conquest of Dehli by that monarch he held the Sdbahddrship of 
Sirhind. His grandson Arsalén Khan was also chief, but he rebelled 
against Taimir Shah and succeeded in gaining over the Afridis and 
other Afghdén tribes. With their aid he returned to Dhéka, which he 
had abandoned, and closed the Khaibar to Taimtr Shéh’s forces, 
levying toll on caravans on his own account. But he was induced 
to go to the Durrdéni court under a safe-conduct and was there 
imprisoned and eventually tied tothe fore-feet of an elephant and 
crushed to death, in 1792. 


The Mohmands have always been distracted by internal feuds, The 
Baezai under Dindér Khdn were at feud with the Tarakzai under 
Arsalan Khan, each having slain the other’s father. 


Non-Mohmand Muhammadans. 


Besides the Mohmands, the sole owners of the soil, every village 
contains some families of carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, barbers, 
potters ; and in the larger villages live Pardchas, a class of Muhammadan 
traders, who are probably descendants of converts from Hinduism. In 
addition there is a fluctuating population of agricultural labourers and 
tenants of the soil belonging to miscellaneous races who cultivate on the 
métayer system, paying from two-fifths to one-half of the produce to 
the landowners. 

The boatmen of Lalpura, etc., are a peculiar race, keeping much to 
themselves and intermarrying only in their class. Their generic name 
is Nilabi, and they have a tradition that they came originally from 
Bagh Niléb on the Indus, below Attock. 


Hindus in the Mohmand country. 


The larger villages contain from 1to 50 families of Gindus, who 
gain their living as bankers, accountants to the Khans, grain-dealers, 


* Goshta or Gwashta has a little history of its own. There is a well-known Afghiu 


saying that ‘ there are valiant youths in Gwashta.’ Its territory is now chiefly owned by 
the descendants of Shaikh Ahmad, the Hazrat-i-Sirhindi, Im4m-i-Rabbdni, haviog been 
conferred upon them by Taimdr Shah or his son Shah Zaman who was their disciple as a 
recompense for the territory of Sirhind of which Ahmad Sb4h Abd4li had deprived them 
when he invaded India in 1756. 
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ee ee goldsmiths and cloth merchanta. They are not 
permitted to ride and have to wear a distinctive dress (trousers striped 
vertically with red). Idolatry is sternly forbidden. The Hindus have 
adopted many Afghén customs, ¢.g., the blood-feud is not .uncommon. 
Hindu women are sold in marriage, and widows always remarry. 


Tenures. 


The custom of vesh has entirely ceased. Hach family possesses its 
hereditary piece of land, which it can sell or mortgage at will and 
such cuntracts are scrupulously respected. 


Position of women. 


Some sections, especially the Burh4n Khel and the Tarakzai, aro 
engaged in a trafficin women, who are kidnapped in Swét, Boner and 
Bajour aud passed on by the Utimman Khel to the Mohmands who in 
turn sell them to the Adam Khel Afridis and the Orakzai. The 
mullahs oppose the universal custom of the barter and sale of women, 


Dress and Arms. 


Blue is the favourite colour for turbans and shirts, as among the 
Yusafzais, Blue is never worn by Afridis and Shinwéris. The long 
Afghan knife, the usual weapon of the Afridis, Shinwéris and Ghilzais, 
is rarely used by the Yusafzais and Mohmands who prefer the sword. 


Language. 

The Mohmand Pashto differs as much from the broad speech of the 
Afridis as it does from the singing intonation of the Shinwfris, and 
«pproaches closely to the dialects of Kabul, using fewer words of 
clearly Punjabi origin. 

Ziarats and shrines in the Mohmand country. 


The chief zidrats and shrines of the Mohmands are :—The sidrat of 
Murzadwali Bdba at Danish Kul, well known in North-Eastern 
Afghénistén. ‘Che saint who is buried there hved about 260 or 280 
years ago at Kam Lélpura (a small village 2 miles below Léalpura) ; 
his body was moved to Dévish Kul by his descendants, who enjoy 
great respect and gifts of mavy lands in Gandao, among the Safia, at 
Lélpura and in Bajaur. As his name implies, he was recognized as a 
Wali upon his birth, and the legend goes that his mother, when 
pregnant, having gone one day to pick gurgurra berries, the boughs 
gently bent down of themselves to be plucked, as she passed from tree 
to tree,—a tribute to the virtues of her child. Who his ancestors 
were is unknown, but he is held in deep veneration, for ever since he 
lived there, Kam Lélpura has possessed the privilege of sanctuary ; 
its limits extend from the yellow ravine that lies between Kam Lélpura 
and Lélpura to the zidrat of Mazub Baba near Palosi. Murderers and 
outlaws live secure in the protection of Murzadwali Béba; and in a 
case which I saw myself, a man of Lélpura, who was literally the 
avenger of blood, stopped in the pursuit of his enemy as soon as the 
latter had crossed the boundary of Kam Lélpura. Pilgrims from long 
distances visit the grave at Dénish Kul and bring from the tomb 
handfuls of earth or-pebbles, considering them powerful charms and 
remedies for all kinds of ailments, 
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Next in degree is the ztdrat of Mazub Béba, by tribe a Kukkezai 
from Hazarnao, and a murid or disciple of Murzadwali, by whose 
reflected light he shines. His grave is situated about 3 miles below 
Parchao, on the left bank of the Kdbul river, and is a walled enclosure 
covered with flags and votive offerings. ‘The descendants of Mazub 
Baba hold the villages of Reina and Parchao as a gift from the 
Mohmands. Both they and the descendants of Murzadwali collect 
offerings from the tribes, generally two or three seers of grain from 
every plough at harvest, and have partitioned off the clans among 
themselves, a.clan or part of a clan being allotted to each family of 
Midns for their support. Minor zidrats are innumerable ; wherever 
fakirs or Midns have died, or a deed of peculiar atrocity has invested 
the victim with the sympathy of the people, a flag is erected and a 
line of stones is ranged facing west, for the traveller to pray. 


There is also the Srikn zidrat at Lélpura. 


On the very summit of [azai and of Tartara are two of those curious 
nameless zidrats believed to be the resting-places of brothers; other 
orothers are said to lie buried on the Chingai hill near Abazai, at 
Panjpir in Yusafzai, and on the Hasan Abddl hill. According to 
anothe’ version these brothers are the children of Bd&ba Wali at 
Kandahar ; doubtless in these isolated shrines on inaccessible hill-tops 
we find relics of some former creed which has been adapted to the 
popular zidrat worship of modern Mnuhammadans. 


There is no colony of Sayyids in the Mohmand country ; but descend- 
ants of the well-known Midns of Papin in the Sufed Koh are settled 
at Chaknewar and Smutse near Lélpura. 


Balots Khan (of Lélpura), one of the Khans, is believed to have 
struck water out of a rock with his staff on the hill near Tora Tigga, 
where an old well (Buddhist most likely) is known as Balots Khén’s 
kuhat. 


The Karmu-nmasi sept of the Sangu Khel are hereditary guardians 
of the shinkai, a brass kettle-drum said to be only beaten on grave 
occasions. It is also an oracle, being consulted before a foray, when 
it sounds of itself if the raid is to be successful. 


Momayn, -1n, a true believer, orthodox Muhammadan, a Muhammadan 
weaver, Panjabi Dicty., p. 758. 


Momt, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. See 
next. 


Momyi, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See foregoing. 


Mon.—All over Ladakh are to be found vestiges of old forts, which are 
commonly attributed by the natives to the time of the ‘Mon’ raj or 
“government, This same word mon is, Sir James Lyall believed, 
used by the Bhots or Tibetans as a general name for the Hindu races 
in Kulu or elsewhere, and the ‘ Mon raj’ is generally understood to 
have come from the south: but this is only matter of an obscure 
tradition, picked up from one or two Tibetans, and if there is any 
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foundation of truth in it, it datea back to remote antiquity.* Tho first 
occasion within historic times on which Lad4kh became in any degree 
politically dependent on India would appear to be in A.D. 1687-88, 
when, in return for aid given against an invasion of the Sokp&s or 
Kalmach T4rtérs, a small tribute began to be paid to the governor 
of Kashmir as representative of the emperor of Delhi, but a similar 
tribute seems to have been paid at the same time to the government of 
Lhasa.t J may mention here that there are traditions iu LAhul which 
show that this invasion of the Sokpas extended thereto. Some curious 
subterranean tombs, with rough masonry walls, which are occasionally 
uncovered by the slip or the break of the ground, are sometimes 
attributed by the Léhulis to these Tértérsa.” (Lyall’s Kangra 8. R., 
§ 128). 

Monan, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Mon-aa, -Pa, ‘the people that do not know,’t i.e. Hindus, But see Mon. 

Monp, a Jaét clan (agriculiural) found in Multén. 

Mowpag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Monpi, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Monf, au ascetic, lit. silent.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 758. 

MonnAr (apparently obs.), a class of people who used to manufacture an 
inforior kind of salt: 7.e. Langar.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 759. 


Mon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Mok, a Jat tribe or got which holds a village in tahsil Sangrar, in Jind. 
It reverences the peacock because the mother of its ancestor who was 
born in a jangal died on giving birth to him and the child was 
protected from a snake by a peacock. It is also said to be connected 
with the Khichar got. It affects Mahadeva (Shivji) and in Karnal 
refuses to burn the wood of the cotton plant. 


Moran, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multéa. 


Morar, a J&t clan found in Ludhidna. At weddings it cuts the palah 
tree instead of the jangi, and then observes the playing with twigs. 
It worships Sultén Sakhi Sarwar. After the marriage a rot or large 
loaf is cooked, and a piece given first toa Bhardi. The rof is then 


distributed among the brotherhood. 
Morag, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Mors, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Thore is a legend current among the common people of Kéngya which may have some 
connection with this Tibetan tradition. It is to the effect that a R4j4 from the south, named 
Am4n or M4n, led an army all through Northern India and the adjacent countries seeking 
for a power which would oppose him in the field, and finding none, at length he reached 
the lake in Tibet at the source of the Sutlej, now called “‘ Man Talai or M4a Sarowar,” and 
in pride and exasperation. threatened heaven with his sword, whereupon he and his whole 
army were overwhelmed in a snow storm and perished. The name suggests a possible con- 
nection with the Munda of the central hills of [India and the Mon Khmer: see J. B, A. 8, 
1908, p. 1130, ; 

t+ Moorcroft mentions that the Gidlpo at the same time became a Muhammadaa, his son 
recanted, but continued to pay the tributs to the Mughal emperor, Change of faith seems 
to have been easier in those days : the wife of the Gidlpo, of Moorcroft's time, was by birth 
a Muhammadan princess. 

¢ A doubtful trans.: see KAngra Gasetteer, II, 1883-4, p. 120. 
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Mora, a Jat olan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 
Morrag, » Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Morye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Maal, a man of the Ghulém class in Pesh4war. 


Mricax, a fabulous race of men, said to have been employed by the mowdnia 
to build the ancient buildings in cut-stone found in Kullu. See under 
Maéwi. 


Muga, Muawat, fem. -Anf: (1) The Mughals proper or Mongols, for the two 
words are only different forms of the same name, probably either entered 
the Punjab with Babur, or were attracted thither under the dynasty of 
his descendants. They are probably to be found in greatest number in 
the neighbourhood of Delhi, the capital of that dynasty ; and Sir Denzil 
Ibbetson believed that the great majority of those who returned them- 
selves as Mughals in the Hastern Punjab really belong to that race, 
They are also numerous in the Rawalpindi division and on the upper 
frontier, along the route of the Mughal armies, and where they find 
a more kindred people than in the great Punjab plains. But as will 
be presently extlained, the number of true Mughals in these parts is 
certainly much smaller than would appear from our figures. ‘I'he 
Mughals of Gujrat are described by Mr. Monckton as “ an unhappy race. 
Poffed up with pride of birth, they account themselves above 
all other classes except Sayyids, and even among themselves cach 
house reckons itself higher than its neighbour. Among the clans, 
though of high descent, they are now at a discount. ‘hose that might 
be admitted their equals, such as Chibs or Gakkhars, despise them ; 
while to lower classes they themselves will not stoop; and the con- 
sequence is that social relations are sometimes at a dead-lock.” The 
description applies with equal truth to the Mughals of the Delhi ter- 
ritory. Even on the frontier the Mughals do nut bear a good name. 
“The Mughals tyrannize over the cultivator, and the cultivator over 
the earth”; and again: “ Trust not the Mughal’s letters. Of the 
Mughals, first letters, then armies,” 


The Mughals are distributed very widely over these Provinces; but 
are, excepting Delhi, most numerous in the western Districts, and more 
especially in RA4walpindi, Jhelum, and Hazdra. It is certain that a 
very large number of these men are not Mughals at all. Some, pro- 
bably a considerable number of them, belong to agricultural tribes 
locally known by tribal names, such as Gakkhars, Sattis, Ghebas, and 
the like, who have set up an almost certainly groundless claim to 
Mughal origin. Many of these have already been noticed. But more 
than this there is a tendency, apparently confined to Delhi, the Réwal- 
pindi division and Peshéwar for men of low caste to call themselves 
Mughals just as throughout the Provinces they call themselves Shaikhs. 
Colonel Wace was of opinion that recent J4t converts to Muhammadanism 
often take the title of Mughal. Of the true Mughal tribes. only the 
Chughatta and the Barlés seem to be numerously represented in the 
Punja>. Men so returned are probably true Mughals. 


One of the mysteries of Punjab ethnology is the question, ‘ what has 
become of all the Mughal hordes which outered India long before 
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the time of Baébur?’ The author of the Tabagdt-t-Nadsiri draws a 
lamentable picture of the ravages of ‘the dog-faced Mughale’ and the 
terror they inspired. 


Bernier however throws considerable light upon the significance of 
the term Mughal in the time of Aurangzeb. He describes them 
foreigners whose complexions are white, and who profess Mahomet- 
anism ; such as Persians, Turks, Arabs and Usbeks. They generally 
used the bow.* He points out that ‘ the Great Mogol is a foreigner in 
Hindustén, and finds himself in an hostile country or nearly e0; a 
country containing hundreds of Gentiles to one Mogol, or even to one 
Mahometan. His armies are composed either of natives such as 
Ragipores or Patans, or of genuine Mogols and of people who, though 
less esteemed, are called Mogols because white men, foreigners, aad 
Mahometans, ‘I'he court itself does not now consist, as originally, of 
real Mogols; but is a medley of Usbecs, Persians, Arabs and Turks 
or descendants from all these people; known, as said before, by the 
general appellation of Mogols. It should be added, however, that 
children of the third and fourth generation who have the brown 
complexion, and the languid manner of this country of their nativity, 
are held in much less respect than new comers, and are seldom invested 
with official situations : they concider themselves happy if permitted to 
serve as private soldiers in the infantry or cavalry.’t (2) A clan 
(agricultural) found in Shéhpur. (3) A J&t clan (agricultural) found 
in Amritsar. 


MoeuaAcEgEL, see under Waztr. 


Mugstore, Mogators, a cognate branch of the Trakhané dynasty of Gilgit, 
descended in the male line from a family whose names bear the suthx 
-tham, to which belong the Thams or rulers of Nagar who in the pros- 
perous days of Shin rule were feudatories of the K4o of Gilgit, and 
who, after that dynasty had been supplanted of the Trakhané, trans- 
ferred their allegiance to it. ‘Tradition says that they obtained Nilt 
and several other villages as dowries with the daughtera of the 
Trakhané whom they espoused. 


Mouisarin.—The faithful who accompanied Muhammad in his hijrah or 
flight from Mecca were called Muhdjarin or “ the fugitivea or emi- 
grants,” and their descendants still retain the title, In the Karnal Die- 
trict 8,560 persons so returned themselves in 1881, and are doubtlssa the 
men of Panipat. : 


Muaiti, Moninpra, a chief headman.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 763. 


MougamMabgaet, (1) an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur; (2) see under 
Isperka ; and (8) under Orakzai. 


Mosammavzat, Monamanpzar or Mimanzat, & Pathdn tribe which holds 
Hashtnagar, @ strip of territory some 13 miles broad running down the 
left bank of the Swdt river from our border to Naushahra. Descended 
through Muhammad, Mohmand or Méman, one of the sons of Zamand, 
from Kharshabin, it is divided into eight sections, the Chéreadda, 
Préng, Razzar, Sherpao, Tangi (with its Barazai and Nasratzai sub- 


RR 
* Travels, Constable's Edn,, 1891, p. 98. I am indebted for this and the following 
reference to Dr. J, Horovitz, 
{ Ibid, p, 209. 
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sections), Turangzai, Umarzai and Utmdnzai. With them are settled a 
few descendants ot Muhammad’s brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, 
cne of their principal villages is named. 


Moana, see Mohdna. 

Mouiht.—A sub-section of the Sdrsut Brahmans said to be so named from 
the seven miuhins or clans of which they consist. They are almost 
confined to the sub-montane Salt Range tract. They say that certain 
of their ancestors rose to high position under the Mughals, since when 
they have abandoned al] performance of priestly functions or claim to 
a sacerdotal character, and cultivate land, but especially take service 
in the army or asclerks, ‘hey object to be called Brahmans, as the 
enlistment of Brahmans is said to be forbidden iu our army. This is 
their own account ; but in Hazara proper the Mubidls perform priestly 
fonctions and receive alms and oblations just like other Brahmans. 
Another story derives their name from a place called Mava,* ‘now 
deserted,’ 

The Muhiél are progressive community and a Muhiyal Gazette is 
published at Kala in Jhelum. They appear to Lave no historical re- 
cords, but possess a number of kabits, of some historical interest. A 
lengthy uncritical accountf of the community gives the following 
particulars,t of the Muhial clans :— 


Clan. Gotra, Origin, 
1. Datt rig Descended from Drona Achdrya, military tutor to 
Bhardwaj the Pandavas, and son of Bhardw4j. From his 
Vaid other son Dhanwantar are sprung the Vaid. 


Chhibbar... Bhargav ..» Descended from Parasu Rama. 
Bali we Parasher ... Descended from Parasher through Balmik, 
.. Kashap, 

Lau ... Bashist 

Bhimwél... Koshal.§ 

This work describes the above-mentioned ancestors of the clans as 
rdj-rishis or rishis possessed of temporal power, as opposed to the 
brahm-rishis who lead a secluded life. It goes on to say that the 
Punjab, extending beyond the confines of Pesh4war, was ruled by 
Brahman and Kshatriya Rajds, while all the hilly tract from the Indus 
to the Siw4lik was in possession of the Ghakkars—who are, as usual, 
mistaken for the Khokkars. From these Brahman rulers the Muhidls 
are believed to be descended, and it 1s not impossible that the Brahman 
dynasty of Kdbul sprang from a class of secular Brahmans from which 
the Muhidls may be descended. It is also suggested that the name 
Muhidl is derived from mahi, ‘land,’ so that it means ‘land-holder’; 
and a connection is claimed with the Bhunhar or Bhumihér|| community 
of Bihar and the United Provinces on the somewhat slender ground 
that they, like the Chhibbars, claim descent from Parasu R4ma. 
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* Mava suggests that the name was Man, for the conjectural meaning of which see 
under Mawi. 

+ The History of the Muhiyals, the militant Brahman race of India, by P, T. Russell Stracey, 
Lahore, 1911, which contains a number of the kabsts. They are under publication in the 
Punjab Hist -rical Society's Journal in a complete form. 

é In addition to those given at pp. 121—2 of Vol. II. 

From whom the Koshal Des is said to take its pame—but the situation of the Koshal 
Des is not described. 

i| Meaning ‘laud-owner.’ The clan name Bhibh4l or Bhimw4l may, of course, have a 

similar meaning. 
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The Mubié] have several customs which are in harmony with their 
secular professions. To each clan are or should be attached a parohtt 
or family priest, a bhif or bard, and a mirdsi or genealogist. Before 
attaining the age, whic! varies in the different clans but ia generally 
5 years, at which the sacred thread is donned, a Muhidl boy wears a 
long strong thread of black wool, culled the Muhidl’s patra, which 
loosely encircles his neck, is passed down touching his stomach and 
than tied round his loins. ‘This thread is renewed half-yearly on the 
naurdtra ashtami. Some families mark the boy's forehead with blood 
drawn from his right arm with a razor when he dons the sacred 
thread. The next ceremony in his life is that of the mundan or jhandg, 
when his head is shaved, generally in his Sth year also. A male lamb 
with a jet black head and spotlessly white body ia taken to a jand tree 
(prosopis spicigera), under whose shade all the boy’s relatives congre- 

te. He is then seated iv bridal array on an inverted basket with a 
amp lit under it and surrounded by earthen pots, The lamb’s head ‘is 
next rubbed with curds and washed with water. Its ear is slightly 
punctured and the boy’s forehead marked with the blood. His head 
is then shaved and descending from the basket he jumps on the pots, 
breaking them in pieces. His parents are felicitated, the women sing 
songs and the party breaks up. ‘The lamb is eventually eaten sacra- 
mentally, only Muhiéls being permitted to share it, but the women are 
bound to taste its flesh even though they are strict vegetarians. Some 
families substitute a lamb made of sweet-stuff for the living animal, 
and indeed the rites vary in detail in the different clans. 


The origins assigned to the clan-names are curious. Datt is with 
some probability said to mean ‘generous.’* Others see in it ® corrup- 
tion of Aditya, ‘Law-giver,’ and sowe hold that it means ‘ given or 
bestowed in adoption’ because a Kshatriya R4j4 adopted a Brahman 
lad. The kabits actually declare that the Datt were once in Arabia 
the partizans of Hasan and Husain and that Rahib,t a Datt-warrior, 
defended the survivors at Kerbela until he was compelled to retire with 
the remnant of his band to India, through Persia and Kandahar. The 
kabits also encourage the belief that after the war of the Mahéa- 
bhérata, Drona Achdrya’s son Asthuthdma settled in Arabia with a 
large following, his descendants being called by his name and also 
Asthutha. They returned to the Puojab by a circuitous and obviously 
mythical route. But whatever the truth as to the Datts’ connection 
with Arabia may be, they were certainly called Pathdn, and in BAbur’s 
lime Rai Midh, a descendant of Rai Sidh, took possession of the 
Pathdénkot territory and made his capital at Panidr, after defeating 
R4j4 Min, whence a section of the Datt was styled Min-gatéi. But 
Badbur despatched a force against the victors and they were almost 
annihilated in the battle at Panidr. No Datt will drink water at or 





* Cf. Lakhdatta, the ‘ giver of lakhs ’—a title of Sakhi Sarwar. 

¢ The ‘ Knower of God.’ His name was Rai Sidh Datt, and he had seven sons, Sahus Rai, 
Harjas Rai, Sher Khén (sic), Rim Singh, Rai Pun, Dhoro and Piro. He lost all his son 
in the conflict, and on his way back to the Punjab he met one Pir Wiéhum, a chess-player 
near Nankéna (? Nandana) whose stake in the game was the loser's head. The Pir 
invariably won, but was often ready to accept the loser's conversion to Islam in lieu of his 
head. Rai Sidh Datt however won three heads fiom the Pir and when offered bis head and 
those of his wife and son he forgave him the debt. (Rdhib, lit. ‘fearing’ (God) is a term 
applied to a Christian monk or recluse, Lane's Aratic Dicty, a.v., p, 1168, 
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near Panidr or pass a night there to this day. Tradition says that the 
Datts chivalrously refused to surrender to Bébur a girl who had taken 
refuge with them. ‘They were, however, betrayed by a servant and 
few escaped massacre, but an illness of Bébur’s son Humdyin was 
ascribed to divine displeasure at their treatment and Babur sought out 
the survivors of the tribe. ‘lo one he assigned Kanjraér with 15 
ules in the Shakargarh tahsil of Gurdéspur and to another Zafar- 
w4l Dattdn in the Raya tahsil of Sidlkot. Many Datt families in 
Gurddéspur have the title of Khén, and one section of the clan is still 
ealled Datt Alawal Khan, indicating that it is descended from a Datt 
who bore the cognomen of Aldwal Kh4n though he was not converted 
to Islim. It was the boast of the Datts that they never paid revenue to 
any authority without being coerced by armed force. 


The Chibbarst claim that their ancestor Narsingh Deo lived at Mathra, 
whence his descendants moved through Bhatinda to Bhatner. Later 
Mahdardj, a Chibbar, one of the sons of R4j4 Déhar, established his 
power at Bhadarwali or Bhadrawari, the modern Bhurari or old Bhera, 
which lay on the Jhelum near Ahmadabad. ‘The old garhi of the 
Chibbars is, however, said to be traceable in the area of Chak Qazi near 
new Bhera in Sha4hpur. ‘Tradition also declares that R4j4 Déhar de- 
feated a Sultdo on the banks of the Amraévatif across which river the 
beaten army fled; and Déhar’s victory was proclaimed at Gujrat. 
Déhar’s other sons were Narain, who held the Sidlkot country, Bhawan, 
Jangu and Chham. Later on Gajdi, a descendant of Bhawan, held 
Bhera and his son Thar Pal founded Thar Chak in its territory. The 
ruins of his fort are said to be still traceable. In the time of Bahlol 
Lodi it was held by Réjé Gautama who with his forces perished fight- 
ing with the Muhammadans. His son Bdba Pard4ga founded Karidla 
in the Chakwél] tahsil of Juelum. The Chibbars of and around Bhera 
lead the lamb at the mundan into the innermost room of the house, 
wash its head, place antinomy in its eyes and cloth it. It is then re- 
verenced, killed and eaten, the fragments being scrupulously collected 
and buried in the room. ll this is done with the utmost secrecy, none 
but Chibbars being permitted even to witness the rites. The Chibbar 
played no inconsiderable part in the history of Sikhism. They claim 
to have once practised female infanticide. 


Mathra was also the earliest home of the Balis, and their ancestor 
Tarlok Néth accompanied the princes Dharopat and Sbripat when 
exiled from that territory, together with an ancestor of the Bhimwals, 
They took possession of the modern Kat&s in Jhelum and Tarlok Nath’s 
shrine at Malot is still a resort of Bali pilgrims. He left four sons, and 
the descendants of one, Isar, are still known by that name in the 
Pothohar, but they include also the descendants of his brother Baman. 

The Vaids appear to claim descent from Rai Gorakh Rai, a courtier of 
Rai Pithora. On his death at the battle of Thénesar his descendants 
sought refuge in the Simla hills, and one of them, Shiv Datt Rim, became 
a noble atthe Jammu court. When Mal Deo of Jammu rescued many of 





* Including Viram. 

+ Chhibbar appears to be more correct. 

t Clearly the Raviis meant, Ddahar clearly drove the Sultén from the banks of the 
Ravi and followed up his victory as far west as Gujrat, This Sultén cannot possibly have 
been Muhammad bin Qdsim. 
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TimGr’s Hindu captives in 1382 this noble so distinguished himself 
that he obtained the dheri or fief of SAmba with the title of Rai and his 
descendants rank as dheriddrs, but in the Sindh Ségar Dodb the 
Auwénva Vaids take that rank, though in the Punjab proper the Vaids 
of S4mba are recognised as senior to the Auwdna. 


The Lau clan is closely associated with Bajwéra, the old capital of 
what is now the Hoshidrpur District. Ballar Sain, son of Indar Sain 
Lau, aided Timdr on his return march along the foot of the Siwéliks 
and acted as intermediary between him and the Hill chiefs. In return 
Timdr granted him the fief of Bajwdra but his desccndants forfeited 
it for not assisting Aurangzeb’s forces against the Sikhs. Still the 
descendants of Sur Sain, a descendant of Ballar Sain, rank as dheridars 
of Bajwara. 


The Bhimwd4ls claim descent from the Raj4 Nandana who held the 
fort of that name* in the Pind Dédan Khan tahsil of Jhelum, They 
were driven from Makhidla by the Janjias, but they still have their 
crematorium there, 


The Mohans also found favour with Timdr, who is said to have 
appointed one of them his Dfw4n, and during the reign of Sultén 
Muhammad Kh4n two Mohans founded Dhankot on the Indus. Under 
Bébur Harjas Rai Mohan became Diwdér. and Muhammadan titles were 
bestowed on the clan, but they retained their faith, He made or 
allowed them to become masters of Mamdot, but Humédytin checked 
‘their progress. Nevertheless Sobha Rém Thakur rose to eminence at 
the Delhi court and was able to restore all their lands to the Datts of 
Viram in Gurddéspur when they had been dispossessed by the Jéts. The 
clan was, however, only just saved from extinction. Under Muham- 
mad Shéh’s rule Jai R4m, the son of Diwén Sédhu Ram Mohan, was 
half forced to embrace Isl4m under the name of Thakur Shéh, but the 
Mohans determined to rescue him. They challenged the emperor and 
he sent an army against: Mamdot. When it reached Dhankott the 
Mohans were called upon to submit, but they refused and defended 
Mamdot with success, until the emperor brought up a vast force and 
defeated them with great slaughter near Dhankot. For the second 
time the Mohans were nearly exterminated but, as on the former oc- 
casion, Th4kur Shah induced his father to remarry, and in commemo- 
ration of his exertions the Mohans give alms and distribute sweets at 
‘weddings and other festivals in the namo of Jai Rém or Khoja or Babé 
Janjian as he was also called. On such occasions Mohan females also 
give away a lofa and food in memory of Sobha Rém Thékur’s sur- 
render of his Datt bride to his father when the Mohans were once be- 
fore on the verge of extinction. 


The Mohans claim that they obtained a grant of Mamdot in jagir from 
Ala-ud-Dfn Khilji early in the 14th century. However this may be, 
the descendants of Phanan Rao are called dheridars from the dheri of 





* Its ruins are said to be still visible near Bagdnw4la, ; a j 

+ This cannot be Dhankot on the Indus, which they lost to Sultén Mé’sud, it is said. 
It was then made over to the Awéns. The Mohans lived for some time under the protection 
of the Khokhars (not the Ghakkhars probably) and then migrated to Hindustan, 
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Mamdot. Inthe reign of Aurangzeb some of the Mohan accepted 
Tsli4m and are now called Mahtas. ‘They are agriculturists at Mamdot, 
Those who refused conversion sought refuge with the Datts in Viram 
but they fled to the hills during Nadir Sh&h’s invasion and never re- 
turned. The Mohans are the smallest clan of the Muhidls, 


That female infanticide was once practised among the Muhidls, ese 
pecially by the Chibbar and Datt, is probably trae. Three excuses are 
advauced for it. Firstly, the cost of dowries, and the custom which re- 
quired a married daughter, who visited her parents, to return to her 
husband’s house with gifts equal in value to her original dowry, This 
penalised such visits to such an extent that a daughter was virtually dead 
to her parents after her marriage ; secondly, the difficulty of protecting 
women in times when war was incessant; and thirdly the artificial re- 
striction of the marriage circles due to inter-tribal rules, In certain 
cases a Muhiil may take a bride from an ordinary Brahman family and 
this has frequently been done by the noblest Muhidls, but the converse 
case would not be tolerated. 


M614, a term applied to a few Jéts in Rohtak who were forcibly converted 
to Islim. ‘They are found scattered in all three tahsils of that District 
and are described as exceedingly inferior to Hindu Jats. 


Mutaxuet,,a clan of Pathdns found in the Marwat plain, though not Marwat 
by origin, and assimilated to the Marwats by intermarriage, ‘They 
are descended from one Hazrat Bildl, a Habshi (Abyssiniao) saint, aad 
besides having two villages of their own, are found in every village in 
Marwat. 


Mottacor{, a tribe of doubtful Pathén origin. Lying north of the Afridi 
they hold the Tartara country north of the Kbaibar range and are a 
small and inoffensive but thievish tribe associated with the hill Moh- 
mands. The Mallagoris of Tartara, lke the Séfis, hold their lauds by 
sufferance of the Mohmands ; they acknowledge their inferiority and are 
bound to pay the Khan of Lalpura occasional tribute and to hospitably 
entertain Mohmands passing through their villages. It is not impro- 
bable that the Mullagoris are relics either cf the now humble Dilazéks 
who were swept away before the irruption of the Afghans or that they 
are remnants of the bands of Bayazid, the notorious Pir Roshan who 
flourished in the time of Akbar, and descendants of whose followers may 
exist in the so-called Shias of Tiréh. Tiny settlements of Mullagoris 
are also found on the outskirts of the great eastern tribes, at Tsitsobi, 
where Afridi meets Shinwéri, on the eastern slopes of Tartara, the 
border between Peshd4war and the Mohmands, and at Sapri above 
Abazai on the Utmdn Khel frontier. Their own traditions proclaim 
them to be the relics of a great kingdom, whose capital was somewhere 
near Pesh Bolak, which would favor the Dilazdk theory. The Malla- 
goris are not acknowledged as Pathéns by the Mohmands, Shinwaris or 
Afridis. The Shinwaris say they are descendants of an illegitimate 
child found ina grave-yard, whence their name. Others say they are 
descenied from Mulla whose father, Bakhtiar, wag a slave or follower 
of Pir Térik, and who was daputed to watch Akhund Darweza, the Pir’s 
great rival. 
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Moutin, Mottfu.—The mullah or maulavi is a Muhammadan doctor of 
divinity who teaches the precepts of the faith. Mulldna or mulwdna 
appears to be merely another form of the title in use in the Western 
Punjab and North-West Frontier Province. Prof. E. G. Browne says 
that remnants of the sect of the Assassins still survive in Chitr4l under 
the name of Mullés.* These however would appear to be the Mavtiis, 


Mulléhs are of any tribe, In the Jhang Bé4r they get a rupee or two 
for calling the bang in the ears of a new-born child: and something from 
the parents of both parties, especially from the bride’s, at a marriage: 
also wash the dead and get grain or money at burials. Circumcision 
is done not by Mullahs but by Néis or pirdhins (Bharéis). 


MoutrAni, (1) a resident of Multén: (2) a potter in Gurgéon—the potter's 
work there being often done by men from Multdn. 


Monn, a tribe, found in Jhelum, reckoned as Awdn : see Gang. 


Monpa, a sect of Hindu mendicants who shaved off al] hair, even the eye- 
brows, and collected at a place of pilgrimage 40 leagues from Delhi 
(probably tho Pokhar Lake) for bathing. Under Aurangzeb they advanc- 
ed on Delhi at the behest of an old sorceress and routed 10,000 horse 
sent out by the emperor to oppose them, but finally succumbed. See 
Satnémi. Manucci: Storia da Mogor (Irvine’s Trans.), Il, 167-8. 


Mowpa, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Monpror.—A sept of Jéts. They live in and round Farména in Rohtak, 
and are really Gallat Jéts, who received this nickname from breaking 
the heads of some Brahmans. From such an incident a new clan may 
be formed, as was also the case of the Siroha Jéts in Gohdna, who are 
styled Maliks, and the Gothia? (Golia) in Jhajjar, who, like the Mund- 
tor, are Gallat Jéts. 


Moyain, a minor caste of Muhammadans. 
Moni, a devotee. 
Mounis, Mounfsar, a recluse, an ascetic, 


Muniie, -4n4, fem. -f. A worker in glass, a maker of glass bangles: see 
under Maniér, 


Monssiit, an enterprising family of Talwar Khatris, settled at Bhaun in 
Jhelum, 

Morvan, a principal clan of the Baloch which possesses much land on the 
main road from Mult4n to Lahore, between Gugera and Harappa. Also 
said to be a clan of the Sidls.t ; 


Musa, see under Hatikhel. 


Mosh Kust, (1) a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar: (2) a branch 
of the Nidzi Pathane, found on the banks of the Indus in Midnwali: (3) 
asection of the Maswar Pathdns: (4) one of the branches of the Panni 
Pathdéns : it bas two sub-divisi@#s, the Balilzai, with several sections, 
and the Lahrzai: (5) one of the five main sections of the Plain Mor- 
MAND: (6) see under Mién Khel. 





* Literary Hist, of Persia, II, p. £50, 
t Chenéb Colony Gazetteer, p. 16, 
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Mosapp1, seo Mutsaddi. 


Musaii-NasHin, one who is seated on a musalld, ‘a carpet or mat to pray 


on, a place of prayer.’ Especially applied toa female who does not marry, 
but leads a religious life in her parental home. 


Mosaui, the Mohammadan Chubrad of the Western Punjab. The term is 
commonly used west of Lahore as a synonym of Kuténa, but Musalli 
is chiefly used in the north-west and Kuténa in the south-west. As 
long, however, as a Chuhrdé convert continues to eat carrion or remove 
night-soil he is often called a Chuhré and only promoted to the title of 
Musalli when he abandons those habits, the Musalli ranking distinctly 
above the Chuhrdé. In the frontier towns, however, he removes night- 
soil, andon the Pesh&war border he isthe grave-digger as well as 
sweeper, and also called SHaui Kazu. ‘The term means literally ‘ one 
who prays.’ If at all literate a Mihtar converted to Islim calls himself 
a Nau-Musallim. He is initiated by the usual rite, i.e. ha is made to 
repeat the Muhammadan creed (kalima) 5 times, after bathing and 
dressing in new clothes. He must then say toba (repentance) in a clear 
firm voice and vow never to return to his old faith thrice before a 
Maulavi aud other witnesses. After this the Maulavi drinks from a 


vessel, out of which the convert drinks also, and is then pronounced 4 
Musalmén,.* 


Mosazat, on MésA Kae: see under Mién Khel. 


MosHint, a clan of the Khdéka branch of the Nidzi Pathdns, settled to the 
south of the Is&4 Khel in the country between the Kohdt Salt-range and 


the Indus, They and the Sarhangs have overshadowed the other clans 
of the Kbaku. 


Mustdu1, a branch of the NiAz1 Pathdns, descended from Khako. 


Musté, fem. -i, a person of the Musalman connection ; used contemptuously 
and disrespectfwlly by Sikks. Panjabi Dicty., p. 781. From it are 
derived the adjectives Muslakké, Muslakkar and Muslatté. 


Musexra, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Murtras, Moreis,t a musician, a class of Mirdsis or a synonym for that name. 
The Mutrib was the principal of the castes which the Thags would not 
kill.t In Sahéranpur (United Provinces) the Mutrib is described as the 
highest class of Mirési-Dums ; it can only take alms from Sayyids and 


Shaikhs. They sing at weddings and other festivities, recounting the 
deeds of Hasan, Husain and Ali§ 


Morsavpp1, Musaddi, an accountant. 


Mort, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


* PN. Q, IIL, § 610. 


a ey 
T The term mutrib appears to be of Arabic origin: cf. mutarabbi, ‘skilled, educated, 
ett pees rear Dicty.,, p. 332, ©¢- 
e others were the Kanjari, prostitute, Dom, Bhat, Dhobi and Nai 
NIN. Q,1V, § 259. ae ; 
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Nionana, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multgn. 


Nica, a class of women procured by the Kanjare from their parents or 
otherwise for purposes of prostitution. They havea much lower posi- 
tion than the Kanjaris or women of the Kanjar caste, 


Napsdt, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Awritsar, 


Napug, (1) a Muhammadan Kam)och clean (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; 
(2) an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. ; 


Napzo, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Niaa, a religious mendicant, often a militant member of an order, see, e.g 
under Dédupanthi, Bairégi and Sanidsi. tee 


Naaatu, Naoiv, see Sapela. 


Naoira, one of the principal clans of the Chimas, found chiefly i 
, a : ‘ ; = d o tl 
Pasrir tahsil of Sialkot, « hither they migrated from Dethi etd J silurdes: 
. agéra was their eponym and their Brahmans are said to be Mad ers, 
agéra appears to be a misprint for N4gra in the Hist. La 
80, 41 and 68. alah Ve 


Niauar (vide Néhar). 


NaarAna, a holy clan, small in numbers, but owning up wards of 10,000 
in the Shéhpur Bar. It lies south-west of the Gondele. ) acres 


Niort, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Nice (? Nag4r4), a clan of Jats whick is found in Gurdd4spur and also in 
Siglkot. It holds 17 villages in the latter District. It claims to be 
Chauhén Rajput by origin and to have migrated from Delhi in the time 
of Alé-ud-Din Gheri, See also under Nagfra.* 


NAuag, ‘ lion,’ a section of the Bhaébras. 


Nawar, (1) A branch of the Lodi Pathén dynasty whose name is said to 
have been given them on account of their rapacity, nahar meaning ‘ tiger’ 
in Sanskrit. Raverty calls them Naghars and says they are Ghorgasht 
Pathins, being descended from Ndghar, one of the four sons of Dénai 
son of Ism4il the Ghorgasht, aud so akin to the Kakar, Dawai and 
Parnai. Ndvhar had two sons, Yinas and Dumas or Dumash.t Little 
is known of this Afyhdn tribe. Never very numerous they once held all 
the hill country from near Nigdhé or Sakhi Sarwar Pass to the south, 


* For Négards among the W4nide of Guzerat, the Gujacs of Bulandshahr and the Nagar 
Brahmans, and the theory that these tribes all originated at Nagarkot in Kangra, see Bhan- 
darkar's Foreign Elements in the Hindu Population, Indian Ant., XL, pp. 32—35. 

+ Yinas had six sons :—Palkat, Mfan Khazo the saint, Matro or Mataro, Chandran and 
Chandro, and two others whose names are forgotten. Dumas had six also, viz., Bihzad or 
Bibrand, Trak, Randak, Salin, or Salatai, Sfldnch and Abd-ur-Rabmin. M{an Khaézo was 
a contemporary of Dzdr, son of Sherdénai. Another Néghar saint was Mona, who was also 
widely venerated among the Afghdns. 
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comprising the southern parts of the Koh-i-Siyéh or Sulaimdn Range, 
where it trends tothe west and is much mixed up with the lower ranges 
of the Koh-i-Surkh or ‘red range.’ At the height of their prosperity 
the Ndghars spread east and south into the plains of the Indus Valley, 
and they are said to have once held the tracts round Harrand, Siw 
Sitpur and Kinkot near that river. Asatribe they were gradually 
dispossessed by the Baloch, but some of them are still found as hamsdyas 
of the K4si Khetrins, and afew among the Dumar Kakars. Of all 
their tribe, the Silénchis alone appear to have preserved their name, 


As a dynasty the Nahars rose to power under Islém Khan, a kinsman 
of Bahlol Lodi, who had charge of the southern part of the Multan 
province, including Sitpur, now in Muzaffargarh, Kio in Dera Ghéai 
Khan and Kashmor in Sind, all then on the right bank of the Indus. 
He cut himself adrift from the Langdéh at Multén and set up an indi- 
pendent government at Sitpur. But the Mirr4ni Baloch soon came 
into conflict with the Nahars who had extended their dominion north- 
ward from Sitpur over Harrand and Dajal, but were expelled from those 
tracts by Gh4zi Khan in 1482 A. D. The Nahar territory thus dimin- 
ished was soon divided between Késim Khé&n, a grandson of the first 
Islém Khan, who held the southern part, and Islim Khan his brother 
who held the northern, with Sftpur. The Mazdri Baloch expelled the 
Nahars from Kin in the 16th century,* and the Nahars of Sitpur fell 
into decay about the same time as the Mirraénis, t.e., about 1739. 
Makhddm Shaikh Réjant usurped part of their territories and expelled 
them from Sitpur. ‘he Nhaar also appear to have been called Bébar 
which means ‘lion.’ (2) A J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Nagerni Sinag, a Sikh barber. Panjabi Dicty., p. 790. 


NAf, fem. Ndin.—The Ndjis forma very highly organised occupational caste, 
which performs several distinct functions, and which, as a rule, jealously 
protects itself against the admission of strangers in blood into its fold. 


The word ndi is unquestionably derived from the Sanskrit napika, 
‘one who cleans nails.’ Folk-etymology, however, derives ndt from 
nahna, a word not given in the dictionaries, and declares it to mean ‘one 
who never refuses ’—-because once upon a time Akbar bade Bir Bal 
bring him an an-mulla slave, one, that is, who worked without wages. 
Bir Bal produced a Nai, whom the emperor sent with a message to 
Kébul. The Nai set out at once without asking for reward, wages or 
even provision for his journey, and thus earned the title of an-mulla, 


The Naf boasts many titles, honorific andthe reverse. Among 
Hindus he is styled Thakur or even Raja, his wife being called Ranf, and 
the two latter titles are especially used on ceremonial occasions. Thus 
in Kaptrthalé ona patron’s death, the women mourners address the 
family N4i as R4j4 and hig wife as Ranf, and lament bitterly. So too 
at betrothals and weddings the Naf exercises authority and is entitled to 
a seat in the presence of the brotherhood. 


* Qiim Khin Nahar resided at Kin. He quarrelled with his kinsman, Islém Khan, 
governor of Bhagsar and allowed the Mazéris to settle in his country in return for an alliance 
with them against Islim Khin. According to Hetu R4m the Nahars still hold Bh&gear;: 
Trans. of the Bilochindma, p 83, 

¢ The founder of Réjanpur. 
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Another title is Kh&s in Ndbha or in the Bégar Khwés, which has 
much the same meaning as Légi. The latter term, which means 
‘recipient of dues,’ is applied especially to the Ndfs as they are the 
chief recipients of ldgs at all social ceremonies. Another similar term 
is neogi, from neg, a rite, in Hissir. Khwés is also the professional 
title of the Ndi in the Derajat. 


Seeing that the strict Sikhs do not cut the hair or beard, it might 
be assumed that they possess no barbers, but this is not the case. 
The Sikhs retain their barber dependents, who are atyled Naherné, 
lit. an instrument for cutting the nails,* 


In Sh4hpur the Hindu Nis are locally termed Jéjak, from the Sans- 
rit ydchak, ‘beggar, and comprise three gots (i) Manchadda, 
k Brahmf (Bashist gotra), (iii) Dhéin (Bhardw4j gotra), which inter- 
marry with one another and with the Mithré aud Sidh-bel gots in 
Peshawar. 


In Kohét the same caste performs the functions of the barber and 
those of the Dam or drummer of the Punjab. It is known as the 
Dam, and its members are also cooks at weddings, messengers, circum- 
cisors, eto, Every Pathan village has its Dam, but as the proverb saya 
Rego chile nishta, Damo kile nishta, ‘ grains of sand do not make a pillar 
or Dams a village.’ Daucing boys, gadidin or lakhtt, are also drawn 
from this class to perform at Pathén weddings. Dams intermarry and 
also marry with Pathins, apparently on equal terms. They are not a 
servile class, but hold their own, receiving grain at each harvest as well 
as special fees at births, circumcisiens, and weddings. Some of them 
are skilfull chefs, emploved by wealthy families and those of Togh in 
Hangu talsil are described as affluent. The Dam in this District show 
some regard for the olive tree, but do not hesitate to use it for domestic 
purposes. Otherwise they are as good Muhammadans as the Pathans. 


In Banna the NAt is said to be called Dam, which probably means 
that the Dim is also a barber. 


The NAf is also called Usta, or ‘barber,’ at any rate in Jind.t 


Among Muhammadans the barber is termed Hajjdm, lit. ‘one who 
sacrifices.’ Honorifically he is styled Khalifa. 


Territorial groups.—The Néis have few territorial groups. In Hissér 
are two—the Desi and Mérwéri, which intermarry, though very rarely, 
The former keep the madhpurakhj rite at weddings: the latter do not, 


*The Panjabi Dicty. gives naherné singh as ‘a Sikh barber.’ 

Cf, Panjabi Dicty., p. 1176. ; ; 

Madh -purakh or -barg: when Ram Chandra married Sita, he wanted a Na{ to carry the 
madhibarg, or cup containing honey and milk offerei tothe bridegroom, on his arrival 
at his father-in-law’s gate, in front of the bride. Sohe made a Na{ out of the butnu 
which had been washed off his body and thus the Nai was called Gola. In Sirmir, the 
Hindu Nais are divided into four edts—Baobherd, Siribdsti, Gola and Bari. All four 
practise karewa, The Banbheru alone are found in N&han tahsil, and their gots are: 
Samela, Keli, Sihp4l and Gokar. They avoid four gots in marriage. They have panchdyats 
and their chauntra is at Bilaspur in Ambala, 

In T. Paonta there are two khdps, Banbheru and Gola, who used to smoke together until 
50 years ago, and they still eat and drink together. Ram Chancra wanted a Nai and so he 
made one out of kwsha grass when he was banwds (living in exile in the forest) whence the 
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Caste organisation.—Soocially the Néfs have a complex and interesting 
system of social groups, which vary in different parts of the Province, and 
the clue to their intricacies is to be looked for in the social organisation 
of their dominant patron caste in the locality. 


The Hindu Nais. 


Thus in the south-eastern Districts of the Punjab the Néfs are 
divided into two main khaps, which are sub-castes, the Bhaubheru and 
the Gola. 1n this part the Néis’ organisation reflecta that of the Brah- 
mans. Elsewhere they follow those of the Khatris. 


Advancing towards the north and west the Gola sub-caste gradually 
disappears, but it is known to exist in Jind, where the groups are three 


in number : — 
I,—Bhanbheru khép sa is 
II,—Gola* khép... uy ca forming Dh&i, ¢.e., 24 khdps. 
TIl.—Barf,t a half khdp 3 


The Bhanbheru khdp is again divided into 5 hypergamous groups :— 


1, Dhéaf (24) ac Pe wee 

2. ounate Dy ne - a } Ath, or group of 8 gots, 
3. Barhi (? 12). 

4, Bunjéhi (52). 


To the above groups, I to Il], the Lahore account adds a fourth half 
khap, viz. :— 


IV.—Tho Sribds,§ which ig said to comprise the Purbia Nafs. 


In Méler Kotla, however, the Sribds are said to be the same as the 
Buojéhi, who are not found in that State. 


These groups in Lahore comprise the following gots: — 
(i) Kapir|| dee 
(4) Jasdhol aed Threo in al}, 
(iit) NarmanG be 


1. Dhéis .., 








name Banbheru. When he married Sita he made andias already described—whence 
the term Gola, The Gola and Banbberu groups are endogamous. 

Pandhir is a Banbheru got. It was a Réjput got and a Pandhfr married a Chauhdn girl 
who had a mare as her dowry and the Pandhir, injest, named the mare Chauh4ni. Her 
brother heard of it and the bride inher shame threatened to destroy herself. The Chauhdns 
attacked the Pandhfrs. A Nain saved a Pandbir boy from the massacre, saying he was & 
N4i, and brought him up. He founded the Pandhir got of the Nais, The chaudhri, who 
is also called chauntré, has power to fine or outcaste, and his house is distinguished by a 
chauntra in which the panchdyate are held. He has two chobddrs who at every wedding or 
funeral get a rupee as their due, At weddings they also get clothes from the boy's 
parents. The Chaudhri also gets a rupee at each wedding and the fines (chatti) are deposited 
with him, and spent on the general purposes of the brotherhood. He is like a rdjé and on 
his death one of his sons succeeds him. His office is hereditary and can cnly be trausferred 
to another family under special circumstances, The Nais are worshippers of Sain Bhagat 
whose name they utter when using a razor. 

* Found only in Dédrf, 7. e., in the extreme south-east, 

} The Bari are very rare. 

t In Patidla there is no Chhaf or ‘group of six (gots)' but one of four, called Char. 

§ Possibly the same as the Siribastu in Sirmir, 

|| The Kapur claim to be Khatris, 

{| The Narmén were by origin Deot Réjputs, 
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f (4) Jasse 
(4) Majjha* 
(tit) Kankaridnf 
(iv) Chantal 
(v) Lakkhi§ 
(vt) Pisil| 


| 
| (i) Sarota | 
[ (ii) Biddhuf a 
fer 
| 


2. Obhéi ... Six in all. 


(tit) Rihan** 
(tv) Bhutta 
(v) Lakkhanpéltt . 
(vi) Salopél¢t 
(vit) Sandharatt 
(vit) Bis 
({) Goy4l 
| (x) Pagarhat 
(at) Kale 
L (ott) Chawalitt 


4, The Bunjahi gots are very numerous. 
In Lahore the Golas re-appear and, moreover, are now found with 
an organisation similar to that among the Banbherus, 


Hypergamous group. Gots, 
(i) Théthf Chapni...) 
1, Dhét { “ aii 


3, Bérhi ... Twelve in all. 


wd 


(it) Menhdhe . 
(iii) Géndhf 
& ae eX ce 7) | Together forming an Ath, or 
(ii) Lakkht 17,77") Broup of 8 gots, 
@ Chhéi... 0. ud (iv) Kalle | 
| (v) D. ie ae 
L (i) Panni ae sad 





* Majjhé is e corruption of Machhre and claims Sindhu Jat descent. 

+ Kankarién is a corruption of Kakkar and are an offshoot of the Bhatti. 

+ Chandal say their real name was Dal and that they are Bhatti Réj puts. Jandi sprang 
from the Chhina Jats. 

§ Lakhi are Bhatti 

|| Pisi also claim Bhatti o 


rigin. 
Sarai sprang from the Goréya J&ts and the Sidhu were also originally Jéts of the 
Sidhu tribe. 


** The Rihd&n are said to be neither Hindu nor Musalman and not to be found in the 
pa 


The Bhatti Néis are of course Bhatti by origin as are the Lakhanpél, Salopél, Sangra 
and Sanohara. 


tt In Amritsar the Baris are described as those who only marry into 12 sections. The 
group is also called Chaéwali, from its Baa D Chéwal who was thus descended— 
ev. 


Iehar. 
Dasand. 
Harditta, 
Bhullar. 
Anb. 
Dehat. 
Chéwal. 
Bote people say that there is no such khép as Gola, Itis really Goblan as shown below — 
Mahédar, 
Lor, 
— 


cake 
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The Muhammadan Ndis. 


f (8) Sanpone, 
(ii) Khauli, ot 8 
(it) Lakkh, Pe nee 
(iv) Kanakw4l. . ° 
a Nee tek 
vi) Kapar. Hiab 
3. Bérhf.., ... ‘4 Se Onaga. 
(viii) Panné. 
(iz) Kukkar. 
(a) Lakkhanpdl. 
(wt) Chandel. 
\ (wii) Bhanga. 
4. Bunjéhi, which comprises numerous gots. 
In Lahore the Baris also are said to have a precisely similar organisa- 
tion, but they are very few in numbers and no gots are specified. 


The Banbhern in Hissér almost always avoid four gots in marriage, 
but in Gurgdon the number avoided depends on local custom. 








The Banbheru in Hissdér permit widow remarriage, but do not 
allow an elder brother to marry his younger brother’s widow. In 
Maler Kotla all Hindu Nadfs, except the Golds, abomiuate karewa; 
the Golds comprising those who, having married women of other castes 
or been guilty of karewa, have lost status. In Patidla the Banbherus 
do not permit karewa, but the Kacha Bunjéhis practise it, and this 
also appears to be the case in Nébha. 


In Gurddspur the local group of the Néis is called Dogra, and com- 
prises the following gots which have, as in KAngra, preserved their 
gotras :— 


Got. Gotra, 
Bhuta ius .. Bhardwaji of Rajput origin, 
Budhin see .. Uttar. : ti 
Gaur ace ... Kundal, in Kangra. 
Guj4rd ae «. Ké&shab,in ,, 
Kanian on ee 7. » 
Kekri tee Be ‘ in Gurd4spur. 
Khatolar aes ote A in Kangya, 
Kholti ny ss ” 3s 
Madhw4n aes a ” ” 
Mutlaoni* sia .. Bhardw4ji, Gurdaspur, Kéngra, 
Niban a on 
Sardhal ite w. Kéngya, 
Sarw4ni oe «. Kadshab, K4ngra. 
Bombhrat ee .. Uttar, Gurdaspur, 


The Muhammnadan Ndis. 


The Muhammadan N4fs in Hiss4r have four sections, which are, 
however, not exogamous. These are the Bhallam, Chaubén and 
Kharal. In Gurgdéon they form two classes (z) the Shaikh or 
Turkmdén who came into India with the Muhammadan invaders, and 
(1) the Hindu Ndis who were converted to Islém. The latter com- 
prise Bhattis, Chauhans, Nirbéns, Tanirs, and Ghorias—the latter 
dating their conversion back to Muhammad of Ghor’s time, 


* Muthra, a famous R4jput, it is said, married a woman of a different caste and became 4 


barber. He founded this got. 
+ Sombbra is a Rajput tribe and one of its members married beneath him, turned barber 


and so founded this got of the Nais, 
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Most of the Mubammadan NAfs in Méler Kotla affect various sainta, 
such as Hazrat Bandagi of Sirhind, Sharf Alam in Mdler Kotla, Bhikhe 
Shéh of Jagriion, and Ghulém Rasil at Baina in Ludhidoa. 


Regarding Hazrat Bandagi of Sirhiud it is said that once a pilgrim 
visited him from afar, but the saint knew that the man had come to 
test him aud so he bade his disciples have a dish of paldo in reuadi- 
ness as the pilgrim would demand paldo to eat and a sight of God. 
When the stranger arrived he said: paldo khiliu, Khuda mildu, t.., 
“ Give we to eat paldo and shuw me God.” After he had eaten of 
the paldo the saint bade him close his eyes, ani on re-vpening them 
he found himself in an ecstasy. 

Pfr Ghuldm Rasdl lived at Beina, and kis brother at Baini close by. 
In Réja Bhagwdn Singh’s time the brothers quarrelled about some 
Jand and the case was adjudicated on by the Rajé. Neither party 
being satisfied, it was decided that the land itself should proclaim ite 
owner, and it declared audibly, in the presence of the Raéjé and all 
his folk, that the pir was its master. 


The Muhammadan Nais place great faith in the traditions and 
commandments preserved in the Kisbatndma, a kind of barbers’ manual. 
In this it is related that God first ordered Gabriel to -have Adam, 
whose hirsate appearaice displeased Eve after the expulsion from Eden, 
with a flint. ‘Thus Adam learned to shave, and handed down the art to 
Sulaimén Pdras, through Ali and his predecessors. The behests of 
this Sulaimén are binding on the N4fs and comprise such iustructions 
as these:—If the barber sit facing southward to shave a patron he 
should recite a certain verse, but if he face north another is prescribed 
on taking up the razor, and before using it; and when using it or its 
hone; when using the scissors or naherna ; before extracting a tooth, or 
after shaving a man; and when he wraps up his implemenis, a Ni 
must recite various texts. A novice, t.o, must shave five persous 
gratis in God’s name before he is authorised to keep a kisbat (as a case 
of shaving implements is termed, though kisbat simply means ‘ earning’ 
in Arabic). 

In Méler Kotla the Muhammadan gofs are : — 

Banbher4. Chandel. | Khallay.* 

Bhatti. Goria. 

The Banbherd, which here claims descent from a foundling, aban- 
doned under a ban or oak,t and adopted by a Naf, has a saint of its 
own, Shaikhé4 Déd (probably Allah Déd) whose shrine is at Budinpur 
in the N&bha State. At weddings Néfs offer Re. 1-4 with some churi 
to this shrine. 

In Patidla the Banbheru Néis converted to Islim have retained 
their original caste system. They include the Turkméns or Turks, 
the Gorias (by origin Réjputs), the Bhatti, Gordya, and Bérah 
Hajj4ms, all claiming Rajput descent, and the Husainis, who were 
Brahmans. 

In BA4wal the Muhammadan Nafs have gots, but no groups. 


* Khallar, a bag made of skin, used by Bhardis as a wallet in which to place offerimgs of 


food. 
+ As to other etymologies of Banbheru see infra. 
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In Ndbha the Muhammadan Néfs of Phuland Amloh* have three 
groups, Banbheru, Ghaghrel, whose women dress differently, and 
Turkméo. Thus the Banbheru women wear trousers and the 
Ghaghre! the ghagra or skirt. The latter come from Bhatinda,t and 
the Turkmén from Amritsar. Ench group is said to be endogamous 
and the two first-named to have the tollowing sections :— 


Bhanbheru. Goria, Rora, 
Arklé (from Sérsut| Afra, Chit. 

Brahmans). Kale (from Hussaini Brahmans). | N&ti. 
Ghaghrel, Khokhar. Paeli, 
Bhangu. Piste, 


In Lehore the Baubheru include four so-called gots: Bhanbi, Goria, 
Panni and Khokhar. The Ghaghrel and Turkmén are also found. 


The Panithe got claim Raéjput origin and changed its (caste ?) 
religion during a siege of Bhatinda, ‘These gots are only proclaimed 
when the Mfrdsis are paid their fees at weddings. 


The Muhammadan Nais in Sidlkot are either Kashmiri (with only 
one got, ''hukar) or Panjébi. The former are clients of the Kashiniri 
immigrants from Jammu territory. 


The Mihammadan Néis in Shdhpur profess to have four groups, 
the Ardbi, who-e avocation is surgery (jarrdhi or blood-letting), the 
Bhutta, who are barbers, the Manhdés and the Bibra whose special 
callings are not stated, 


The Sufn,f a class of Muhammadan Nafs found ir Multan, state that 
they derive their name from an epouym who belonged to Sap4l and who 
was viven scisvors by Bébdé Farfd to shave his moustaches. ‘Nhe Sufn 
and Chau 4n affect Pir Ghaus Bahé-ul-Haqq ot Multén. The Rolis 
worship Pir Jiwana who lived in Jhang. The Najdéri Sayvads of 
Bahéwalpur are Pirs of the Jois, The Rolis and Jois(? Joiya) appear 
to be confined to Multan, 


Jalal Umrdéni is worshipped, or at any rate reverenced, by Muhammadan 
Néis in Dera Ismdil. His name suggests some connection with the 
long-lived saint—he lived for 275 years—whose shrine is at Mosul. 
The Muhamumadans of Persia are said to have been the first to shave— 
and they, it is said, shaved the saint in question. 


The Banbheru and Gola groups. 


Various accounts are given of the origin of the Banbheras and 
Golas. The Golas in Hissér trace their origin to Ajmer, the Banbherus§ 
to Bhatner, Jaisalmir and S4mbhar. In Gurgéon it is said that a 


* The Muhammadan Nafs of Phul and Amloh have a special custom ef effecting betrothal : 
ee father places four copper coins in the boy's hand, and this act makes the contract 

inding. 

t “ Ghaghrel is not a got but itis Gakhar, They connect their line with the Jéts of the 
Kahblon got. Turkmén is not a got,” says a note from Amritsar, ‘ 

{ The Sai or Soi is a tailor, e g., in Chamba. 

§ Folk-etymology has been very busy with Banbheru. It is not agreed as to its meaning. 
One theory is that at Krishna’s marriage a man was required to plait hair, so a wanderer in 
the forests was engaged for the work and as he was called Banpheru so were his descend- 
ants, Another is that there was no barber at the marriage of Bhagwénji's daughter and as 
his presence was indispensable to its celebration, Bhagw4n producea a human kteing from 
awan tree, The man was called Wan Bharu or ‘born of the wan,’ 
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Banbheru J&t married a slave girl by karewa, and beiog excommuni- 
cated took to barber’s work as his trade. 


That the Gola Naéis look to the south-east as their original seat is 
confirmed by the fact that they cause the first tonsure of their children 
to be performed at Dhimhi in the Alwar State. 


The word gola is derived usually from gola, elave, or gola, & ball, 
and the legends which describe the origin of the Gola sub-caste are 
based on these two meanings. They were slaves of the Khatris, says 
the Gurgéon account ; but usually they claim a loftier origin. In 
Hoshidrpur tho story is that Sri Krishn Chandra’s parents needed a 
barber to perform hie tonsure, but could not find one, so the child, 
seeing their dilemma, made a ball of his own flesh and gave it life as 
the firet of the Gola Néis. In Amritsar legend has it that at Sri 
Krishna’s wedding his barber of the Banbheru khdp had been sent on 
some business to Kajli Ban and could not get back in time, The 
Brahman then said that the marriage rites could not be performed 
without a barber’s presence so Krishna rubbed his hands on his body 
and made a doll of the dirt upon it. Into this doll he put life and gave 
it the name of Meld or Gola. 


Although the Gola and Banbheru sub-castes in Hissér cannot 
intermarry,* they may smoke together. But in Sirmir they cannot 
now do 60, though until 50 years ago they could smoke together, and 
may still eat and drink together. 


In Ndbha the Gola Ndis eschew the use of clothes dyed with 
kaswmbha. 


Caste administration. 


South of the Sutlej the Né4is appear to have a well-established sys- 
tem of caste government, Disputes are never taken into court, but are 
decided by panchayats under chaudhris. Thus in Gurgéon the Nafs of 
eack group are said to have a chaudhri of their own in each parguna, 
and the chief of these chaudhris who is called king, lives at Delhi. 
Reference is made to him if the local chaudhris are unable to decide a 
dispute or notin accord amoug themselves. Heavy expense is involved 
in calling him in to decide a case and he is reluctant to attend meot- 
ings for trivial causes. There are chaudhris at Palwal, Hodal, Sohna, 
Firozpur, Pangwan, Sakras, Nuh and Rewari. They get fees at marri- 
ages and frum litigants. Ata panchdyat, which is attended by all the 
leading N&fs of a pargana, the chaudhri is seated above everybody 
else and after the matter in hand has been investigated his decision has 
to be accepted. Similarly the ‘king’ presides over a meeting of 
chaudhris. 


North of Delhi the organization is even more elaborate. Under 
the ‘king’ at Delhi are groups of chaudhris each controlling a chauntra 
which comprises several tappas, Thus Pénipat and Sonepat are chaun- 





* In Gurgéon it is said that these two khéps used to intermarry till quite recently, but 
a Gola abducted a Banbheru's wife and thus started a feud between them. 
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tras with 12 tappas and 860 villages in each. Kaléyat has 9 tappas 
with 860 villages, and so on.* 


The chaudhri has a chobdar or deputy in each village. The head of 
each chauntra looks after the Ndis of the villages and tappas attached 
to it to see if they are obeying the behests of religion. If he finds 
anybody violating these Jaws he informs all the chaudhris of the 
chauntra. If the accused person has any objection to their decision he 
can call upon them to reconsider the case, but if he does so be has to 
bear all the cost of their food, etc., himself. Chaudhris invited to a 
kdj get Rs. 2, but at a marriage they get Re. 1 only. The Karndl ac- 
count is that every district was divided into tahsils (sic) in the times 
of the ancient kings. Hach tahsil was again divided into tagppas which 
were called parganas, and each tappa included 10 or 12 villages called 
thappis. Every thappi was under a tappadar who was under the con- 
trol of the chaudhri of tahsil. The chaudhris used to decide cases in 
consultation with the tappaddrs. Their decisions are not now treated 
with much respect, but cases which cannot be instituted in the regular 
courts are still adjudicated upon by them. In times past there was 
great unity among the Nais. No dispute was ever taken to the courts 
for decision, but all were decided by the caste. Its unity has been 
much impaired of recent years. 


Relations with other castes. 
The Ndis do not serve the low castes, such as the Chuhrds and 
Chamars. 


The N&fs also rejoin in Sdnsis of their own and these client genea- 
logists profess to divide themselves into the came khdaps as their barber 
patrons. 


In Gurgéon the Baris, who are not found in the District, are said to 
be the barbers of the Ndis. They are found in Bharatpur in the 
United Provinces, where they fulfil all the Naf’s functions at Nai wed- 
dings, receiving dues from them. The Banbheru will not eat at their 
hands. 


In one of the tahsils of Gurgéon the Béris’ functions are perform: 
ed by the Balahar, or by a tribe even lower than the Balahar, called the 
Bargi. Like the Baris these two castes make pattals. The Balabars, 
like the Baris, are said to have their own chaudhris. 





* As these tappas and chauntras are probably very ancient the rest of them are given 
here :— 


Name of Chauntra, Number of Villages and Tappas 
attached. 
Rohtak ... a nT at ies se 84 9 
Maham_ a, see Ni on “se sae 24 5 
Gohana ... eee ive oa tes sey 52 6 
Jaif xe sais ve ies ie see 72 6 
Khiwan ... sie kis aa ice S0 8 1 
HAnsi bis bee ae a iui fe 84 9 
Hiss4r ... se ive ae wes “es 150 7 
Toshém ... a ak os aes se 112 7 
Bafidon .. 12 1 


These are all Banbheru chauntras, The Golas have a chawntra of 50 villages in Dédri, 
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The Balshar gots are :— 


Baéwalna. Indauria. Kakarni. 

Dabla. Khariri. Mahur. 

Gondla. Kharkte. Nadania. 
Pharband, etc. 


The Bargis make dona and card cotton. 


Hospitality to any stranger is incumbent on the NAfs. 


The cult of Sain Bhagat. 


The cults of tho N&fs are in essentials much like those of the other 
artisan castes. In Hissér the Hindu Néfs both of the Banbheru and 
Gola sub-castes worship Séin Bhagat, who has a great temple at 
Bhaw4ni, Originally a Banbheru, Séin used to wait daily on the ruler 
of the state,* but one day he was busy in entertaining fagirs and could 
not go to the palace, so Bhagwan assumed his formt and attended to the 
king, whose leprosy was cured by his touch. Since then Sdin has 
been the bhagat or saitt of the barbers. One of the fagirs, his guests, 
further bade him ask for anything he desired, so Sain begged that a 
refectory might be opened among his caste-fellows iu his name, whence 
the proverb: Sdin bhagat ki hari, Bhuki rahe na aghari. 


Another temple of Sdin Bhagat is said to exist at Lahore. It 
contains his tomb and pilgrimages are made to it in Jeth. 


S4in also has a dera at Partébpura in the Phillaur tahsil of Jullundur,t 
where the Diwdli is the day specially set apart to him. Once, it is 
said, boys io play put some bricks in 4a field and asked what they 
were. ‘It is the dera,’ caine the reply, and in answer to their question 
‘whose dera ?’ carie the response, ‘ Babé Sdin Bhagat’s.’ The villagers 
removed the bricks, but the Bhagat constrained the offenders to 
construct his dera on the very spot where the boys had placed the 


* Of Bandhugarh near Benares, according to the Jind account, which adds that Sain was 
a devotes of Vishnu. 

+ As the verse says :—Sdin Bhagat ke sanse mete, dp bhaye Har Nai, ‘Har became himself 
a Néi to allay S4in Bhagat’s anxieties.’ 

+ And at Partabgarh in Ludhidna, according to the Ndbha account, which says that once 
a number of boys of different castes were playing with flags which bore their ancestral 
deities’ emblems, one that of the goddess, another that of the Gurda, while the Nui boy’s 
flag bore the image of Sain Bhagat. In the evening all the boys wert to their homes, but 
the Naf boy found himself rooted to the spot where he had to spend the whole night. Next 
morning the villagers assembled and tke lad declaring he was S4in Bhagat’s incarnation 
bade them Luild him a shrine on the spot. From his descendants its pujdris are chosen to 
this day. They only marry among ttemselves (?). Another account places Partébpur 
pear Nur Mahal in Jullundur and says that a grand fair is held there on the Bhai Daj day. 
The pujdris of this temple are barbers, It contains an image of Sdéin Bhagat as well as a 
Granth (the religious book of the Sikhs). Sdin Bhagat is worshipped both by Hindus and 
Muhammadans. Many tales are told of this shrine. Once some boys were playing in a 
field and placed some bricks in it. Their playmates asked who they were and were 
told ‘the dera of Sain Bhagat.’ Some villagers removed the bricks, but the saintly B&ba 
came upon them and forced them to erect his dera on that very spot. He is specially 
worshipped on the Diw4li. Food is daily distributed at his shrine by the mahant, 
who is elected by the Nafs, must remain celibate and gets Rs, 10 a month out of the 
income of the dera. Sometimes a woman will vow that if she has sons, who live to 
grow up, she will dedicate one to the dera, The first-born is usually offered and he has the 
first claim on the Mahantship. Such a boy is at present the successor designate of the 
mahant. The office is not hereditary and apparently it is elective, in spite of the claims 
of a dedicated boy, for no Gola can be appointed and the candidate must be of good temper 
and character and polite manners, 
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bricks. The mahant, who must not be a Gola, is elected, and must 
remain celibate. Women sometimes vow to dedicate their sons to 
the dera, anda boy so dedicated has the first claim on the office of 
mahant, 


In Jind two sons are asoribed to Sdin Bhagat. ‘These were Bhéné, 
forebear of the Banbheru, and Gokal, progenitor of the Gola. 


NiAf, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Naics, Neco, aJét clan (agricultural) found in Shébpur, Multén and 
Bah4walpur. ‘Their septs are :— 


Dandra, Malhni. 
Néwal. Muréni. 
Tar4pa. Budhéni. 
Ladhrani. Hajani. 


The Naich of Bah4walpur were converted to Islam by Sayyid Jalal, 
at the same time as their hereditary foes the Bohar, but as they con- 
tinued their inter-tribal warfare the Sayyid arranged that they should 
intermarry. The Bobars obeyed, but when it came to their turn to 
give a daughter to the Bohars they not only refused to do so but killed 
their Bohar son-in-law. 


Nig, ltt. aleader, chief. A titla assumed by leading men among the 
Aberis or Herfs, Thoris and Banjéras. 


Crooke states that in the United Provinces the tribe is “ said to 
consist of cultivators, traders and prostitutes,” and also that ‘“ Naik 
is a term for some Banjaras.” In Rohtak they are said to be a branch 
of Hindu Dhénaks who come from Jaipur. They are also represented, 
though quite incorrectly, as an agricultural ‘tribe’ of Rajputs, 
but Mr. P. J. Fagan says they may be taken to be Aheris; that 
they state that they were origivally Réjputs and have the same 
gots as Rdjputs ; and that they generally act as chaukiddrs in villages. 
Those returned from Ferozepur in 1891 were labourers on the Sirhind 
Canal. The Ndiks cannot be said to form anywhere a separate caste. 
They have, however, in Lohdéru a got, called Bhagela, which is ap- 
parently not returned as an Aheri section and regarding which tradition 
says that Papiji Rdthor was a Rdéjé who had two trusted Bhagela 
Réjputs as his advisers, Damén and Chanda by name. They once ate 
a buftalo’s flesh by accident and so Paptji outcasted them. They thus 
became Néiks and eat buffalo’s flesh. Other Naik gots are Bhatti and 
Chauhén. Ndiks worship Damén and Chanda as well as Papdji and 
rank them above the gods of the Hindu pantheon. Indeed some of 
them appear to regard Paptji as one of their ancestors, though he is 
considered of higher rank than Damdnor Chanda, All three were killed 
in battle. They are worshipped at the Dasahra, when mdlida (porridge) 
is distributed among the brotherhood. Days of worship also fall in the 
dark half of a month. The Ndiks have Brahmans ‘from their own 
caste” and employ them in religious rites ; but sometimes a son-in-law 
is called in to perform them, as he can be employed to do the duties of 
a Brahman ora barber. In the absence of a son-in-law members of @ 
family shave one another. They also worship a sword and a gun. 


Ndiks burn their dead and throw the ashes into the Ganges. 
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Their chief occupation is military service. They are not landowners 
though they cultivate Jand and work as day labourers on farm. They 
are not artizans, but many are shikdris, withthe gun. All their women, 
married or not, do agricultural work. 


Narn, (1) a tribe of Jéts, who are chiefly found in the detached portions 
of Patidla, but have also spread into Hisedr and Delhi. They claim 
Tunwar Réjput origin and so came probably from the south-east, 
They are said to pay especial reverence to Bairdgis, and have a sati 
at Kalwan where they dig earth inthe Diwdéli. The Nain are also 
found in Multén as a J&t (agricultnral) clan. (2) An Ardin clan (agri- 
cultural) found in Montgomery. 


Naipit,* Nepit.—A clan called after Naipdél, son of Bhini, of the great 
Bhatti tribe, who are found on the Sutle] above Ferozepur. Thoy 
came from Sirsa in the reign of Muhammad Shéh, and once held the 
river valley as far down as that town, but were driven higher up 
by the Dogars, and in their turn expelled the Gijars. About 
150 years ago the Naipaéls occupied the Makhu ildqa, then probably 
a complete waste. It ix said to have been named Mecea by a fagir, 
one Muhammad, who had been there, but its name was corrupted into 
Makhbu. Originally subjects of the Muvhal empire, the Nuipdls 
became independent until Jassa Singh, the Ahliwd4lia chief of Kapdr- 
thala, took possession of their territory, established a thana at Makhu and 
created the ildga of that name. In Kapdrthala their setrlement only 
dates from {857. Mr. Brandreth said of them:—“ They resemble very 
much in their habits the Dogars and Gadjars, and are probably greater 
thieves than either. They appear almost independent under the 
Ahldawd4lia rulers, and to have paid asmall rent in kind only when 
the karddr was strong enough to compel them to it, which was 
not often the case. They have lost more of their Hindu origin than 
either the Dogars or Géjars, and in their marriage connections they 
follow the Muhammadan law, near blvod relations beiug permitted 
to enter into the marriage compact.” 


The Naipél in Ferozepur take wives from Muhainmadan Jéts, 
practise karewa, and are said to have the institution of the got kunala, 
whereby a bride is admitted into the husband’s tribe, a rite which 
is very rare, if not unique among Muhammadans, Their tenures 
resembled those of the Dogars. Prior to Sikh rule they were mainly 
pastoral, but under that rule took to cultivation, Like the Dogars 
the land of a village was seldom divided, but was held in common, 
Unlike the Dogars however few Naipdls are without proprietary rights 
in the lands they cultivate, almost every member of the tribe holding 
land in ownership, and not cultivating it under a few tribal chiefs as 
tenants, like the Dogars.t 


Nagar, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Nashzi, a Sayyid clan (agricuitural) found in Amritsar. 


* The full name is said to be “ R4jput Patti Naipél” in Ferozepur. The Panjdbt Diety, 
describes them as ‘a tribe of Jats,’ but they are on the borderland between Jat and Rajput, 
t Brandreth, Ferozepur Sett, Rep,, 1859, § 200, 
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NagsAz, Pers. a carpenter, a translation of Tarkhdn, etc. 
Najéui, fom. -ay, an astrologer. Panjabi Dicty. p. 794. 
NakAi, Naxx, fom. -1y, an inhabitant of the south-west part of the Lahore 
District, Singh, a Sikh of that tract : Panjabt Dicty., p. 794. 
Sometimes called, quite erroneously, Nagaria. 
Naoki, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Nampa-siz, a felt-worker : see Teli. 


Nimpro-pantat.—A bhagat of fame, said to have been one of the disciples 
of Ramanand, was Baébé Naimdeo, the chhimba or cotton-carder. He 
is said to have been born in Mérwér in Samvat 1500 (A.D. 1443), 
and to have flourished in the days of Sikandar Lodi (1488-1512), 
According to one acconnt he was a Marathi, and was born at Pandharpur 
in the Deccan, He is said to have been persecuted by the Musalméneg, 
who tried to persuade him to repeat the words “ Allah, Alléh,” instead 
of his favourite ‘“ Ram, Rim,” but by a variety of astonishing mira- 
cles he escaped from their hands. After a considerable amount of 
travelling to and fro, he at last settled inthe village of Ghumén, in 
the Batdla tahsil of the Gurdaspur District, where he died. A shrine, 
known as the “ Darbdr,” was erected in his honour in Ghuman, and on 
the Sankrint day of every Mdgh a crowded fair is held there in 
his honuur.* His followers can scarcely be said to constitute a seat. 
They are almost entirely, if not eutirely, Chhimbas or Dhobis by caste. 
Their founder appears to have resisted stoutly the pretensions of 
Muhammadanaism, and was looked on as a follower of Rimchandar, but 
his Hinduism was by no means of the ordinary type. He taught 
emphatically the unity of God and the uselessness of ceremonial ; and 
his doctrines would appear to have approached fairly closely to those of 
Nénak and the earlier Sikhs; and several of his poems are incorporated 
in the Sikh Adi-Granth. At any rate the followers of Béb&é N&émdeo are 
very largely Sikhs by religion, and they are said, whether Hindus or 
Sikhs, to hold the Granth in reverence and to follow many Sikh customs. 
They have no distinctive worship of their own. The Hindu Némdeo- 
panthis are found mainly in Jullundur, Gurddspur and Hissér, and 
the Sikhs mainly in Gurd4éspur, The gaint’s name is pronounced, 
and often spelt, N&mde ; and his followers call themselves Sikh Némde 
Ndmabansi, Bébé Nam ke Sewak, and the like. 


NAmpwAgi, a syoonym for Kuxu, said to be used in Sidlkot, 
Namrtas, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
NanabD, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Ninak-panrai.—The Sikh sect founded by Naénak, a Khatri of Tal- 
wandi, in Lahore. ‘ Nanak,’ wrote Mr. Maclagan in 1892, was born 
iu 1469 A. D. and died in 1538 or 1539, and of his life and miracles 
many wonderful stories are told. ‘here is nothing in his doctrine 


* At Ghum4no, the whole body of Chhfmbas descended from Namdeo call themselves 
BAwas and are priests of the shrine, which isa fine domed building. Similar dome con- 
structions, erected in honour of Nd4mdeo's leaing disciples, exist at Dhdriw4l and Sukho- 
w4l, pear Ghuman, 
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to distinguish it in any marked way from that of the other saints, who 
taught the higher forms of Hinduism in Northern India, The unity of 
God, the absence of ang real distinction between Hindus and Musalmdans, 
the uselessness of ceremonial, the vanity of earthly wishes, even the 
equality of castes, are topics common to Nénak and the Bhagats ; and 
the Adi-Granth, or sacred book, compiled by Nénak, is full of quotations 
from elder or contemporary teachers, whu taught essentially the same 
doctrine as Nanak himself. Nor, in spite of the legends relating to him, 
does he appear to have had any very remarkable follwing during his 
lifetime. And yet the persens now returning themselves as his 
special «dherents very largely outnumber the followers of any of the 
Bhagats or reformers of the same period, ‘lhe particular success of 
Nénak’s teaching, as compared with that of the other reforming preach- 
ers, had its foundation in a variety of circumstences, of which not 
the least important were the character of his successors ani the nature 
of the people who listened to him. Most of the other Bhagats were 
men of the south-east, teachers from Benares, Raéjpdtdna, or Delhi. 
Nénak alone had his origin in the Punjab Proper, removed equally from 
the centre of the empire and of Hinduism, and found his following 
among castes who possessed such sterling qualities as the Punjabi 
Khatrfs and Jdts. But if Ndénak had had no successors, or successors 
of no moment, his following would doubtless have remained a trifling 
one; and it must not be supposed that the large number of Ndnak- 
paothis shown in our tables would have been so returned if Sikhism had 
not a subsequent political history. 


The Ndnak-panthfs of the 16th ard 17th centuries were a sect much 
as the Kabfr-panthis and the Dédd-punthis are sects—a sect with cer- 
tain wide opinions differing from ordinary Hindu orthedoxy and dis- 
tinguished from other sects more by the character of its Gurus and the 
organisation of their adherents than by any remarkable differences of 
doctrine, The Nénak-panthis of to-day are known roughly as Bikis 
who are not Singhs, followers of the earlier gurus, who do not think it 
necessary to follow the ceremonial and social ubservances inculcated by 
Gura Gobind Singh. Their characteristics are, therefore, mainly 
negative ; they do not forbid smoking ; they do nof insist on long hair, 
or the other four kakkas; they are not baptized with the pahul; they 
do not look on the Brahman as a superfluity, and so ferth. The chief 
external difference between the Ndénak-panthi Sikh and the followers 
of Garu Gobind Singh is the disposal of the hair ; the former, like the 
Hindu, shaves all but the scalp-lock (bod: or chott), and hence is often 
known as a Mana (shaven) or Bodiwdla Sikh, while the Sikh proper 
wears long hair. They are also known as Sahjdhiri. The only form of 
baptism known among the Nénak-panthis is the ordinary Hindu practice 
of drinking the foot-nectar of the Guru,* and even this is not very 
common. It will thus be seen that from one point of view there is very 
little difference between a Ndnak-panthi and an ordinary lax Hindu. 


On the other hand, all Sikhs are followers of Nénak, and hence in a 
sense Nénak-panthis; anda very large number of the Sikhs of the 





*This is known as the charan ké pahul or foot-baptism, as opposed to the kande kd pahul 
or sword baptism of the Gobindi Sikhs, 
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The Nanak-panthis in 1891. 


Province have at the present Census returned themeelves as Nénak. 
panthis by sect. This may mean nothing more than that the men were 
Sikhs, who being Sikhs reverenced Bib& Nénak, and having no other 
definite sect returned themselves in the sect column as followers of 
Né&vak, Or it may mean that many Mona Sikhs—men who smoke 
and cut their hair—have, in spits of the instructions issued to the 
supervising agency before the Census, returned themselves as Sikhs by 
religion, but modified this by giving their sect as Ndénak-panthi. The 
extreme uncertaiuty prevalent in the use of the term is well illustrated 
by Mr. (row Sir James) Wilson’s remarks on the returns of the 
Shéhpur district. ‘‘Of the Hindus,” he writes, “12,589, or 20 per 
cent., and of the Sikbs 9,016, or 22 per cent., have returned them- 
selves as belonging to the Ndnak-panthi sect, 7.e., as followers of 
Babé Nénak, tke first Sikh Guru. (With this may be taken the 405 
returned as Hindu Sikh.) There is no clear distinction between these 
two classes; nor, indeed, is the distinction between Ndnak-panthi 
Hindus avd orthodox Hindus at all clear. The fact is that the 
Aroras and Khatris of this neighbourhood are, as arule, very lax in 
their religious ceremonies and doctrines, and have been very much in- 
fluenced by the liberal teachings of Guru Nénak and his followers. 
Those who are most under the influence of the Brahmans and most 
particular about carrying out the ceremonial observances of the Furdns 
call themselves Vaishnav Hindus. Those who have been most influenc- 
ed by the teaching of the Sikh Gurus and of their sacred book, the 
Granth, and especially those who have adopted the Sikh religion as 
taught by Guru Gobind Singh, call themselves N4nak-panthis, or pure 
Sikhs. But these latter are few in number. There are few men who 
maintain all the outward forms and rules of conduct of the recognized 
Sikh religion (Census Report, 1881, §§ 264, 265) and who can be con- 
sidered true Sikhs of that type. But many keep the hair unshorn, 
abstain from tobacco, dv 1ot worship idols or revere Brahmans to any 
great extent, and follow the teachings of the Granth. These also call 
themselves Nénak-panthi Sikhs, Others, again, while they revere the 
Granth, yet revere Brahmans also, worship idols now and then, do not 
abstain from tobacco, and shave their heads. Some of these call them- 
selves Ndnak-panthi Sikhs, and others Nénak-panthi Hindus; so that 
there is nu clear line of distinction between them. Thus Nénak-panthi 
in this district means little more than a lax Hindu. Sikhism of this 
type is said to be spreading at the cost of orthodox Hinduism; and itis 
probable that the spread of education, commerce and knowledge is 
tending to loosen the bands of caste, and encourage a luxity of opinion 
and of ceremonial observance, such as was taught by the Guru Ndévak,” 


The term being so uncertain in its application, there is little to be 
learnt from the figures which our tables supply as to the respective 
strength of the N4nak-panthis in various parts of the Province. These 
figures do not bear out the view generally held that this sect is especi- 
ally prevalent on the frontier; at the same time there is no doubt 
that the Hindus on the frontier were, and probably still are, to some 
considerable extent, Nénak-panthis. There are well-known colonies 
of them in Tiréh and its neighbourhood beyond the Koh&t border, and 
they sre found im all the frontier districts. The Aroras of Kohdt are 
commonly divided into two classes—the Bhémi or autochthones, who 


Page 155— 
Under Nanak-shéhi add: See also uader Sénwal-shéhi, p. 380 infra. 
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are inostly Hindus and worshippers at the Jugi shrine at Kohét, and 
the Lamochars, or immigrants from the south and west, who are mainly 
Nénak-fanthis. The former are known as Sewaks, and the latter as 
Sikhs. These N&nak-panthi Aroyas keep their hair uncut, and though 
they touch and sell tobacco, will not swoke it. They do not, however, as 
a rule, take the pahul or observe the four remaining kakkas of Gobind 
Singh’s ordinances. They eat the meat of animals whose throats 
have been cut after the Muhammadan fashion (kufhd) and not that 
of animals whose necks have been cut by the Sikh method of jhatka. 
Except that they will go every morning to the dharmadla, or Sikh 
place of worship, to listen to recitations from the Adi-Granth, and 
that they use the Sikh forms of morning and evening prayers (Japji 
and Rahrds), they are in all respects as other Hindus are on the 
frontier. It is not improbable that followers of Nénak are diminishing 
on the frontier as the fanaticism of their Muhammadan neighbours 
cools down ; for it is now possible for Hindus to worship idols openly 
in the towns, whereas in former days the Hindus of those parts were 
obliged for fear of their lives to profess some form of their faith which, 
like the doctrines of N4nak, dispensed with the worship of idols. 


The term Nénak-panthi, as well as those of Sikh and Hindu, are 
applied in common parlance in 4 very loose and confused way. The 
followers of Ndnak returned themselves under various appellations, 
such as Nénak Skdhi, Ndnak-ddsi, Sikh Ndnak-dési, Sewak Guru 
Nénak, Néoak-math, Névak-padri, Bébé-panthi, etc. Possibly some of 
those returned as Adpanthis may really belong to the same sect ; the 
term implying an adherence to the ‘original’ faith. 

NAwyagputra, (1) a synonym for Udasi: (2) A ‘descendant of Nénak.’ This 
is the literal meaning of the term. ‘The N&nakputra were employed in 
the later Sikh period as escorts of caravans, their sacred character 
as descendants of Guri Nanak, ensuring their safety from attack, 


Ninax-sHAut, a class of fagirs, said to be both Hindus and Sarbbangis who 
officiate at Chuhra weddings, when solemnised by the Hindu phera, 
These are said to have 12 gaddis or sees in Amritsar. 


Nana, a Jét tribe found in Karnél : immigrant from Rohtak. 


Nanpan, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and, as Muham- 
madans, in Montgomery. 


Nanpap, 8 cotton-cleaner. 
Ninptag, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn. 
Nanpvdna, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Nanaa or Sarbhangi. A sect or sub-order of the Joais, founded by two 
R4jput disciples of Mast N&th. They wear no clothes except a loin cloth 
and waist rope. Two of their sddhtis still stand in turn on one leg by 
the fire origivally lighted by their founders and never since extinguished. 
They indulge in meat and liquor and admit mon of all castes into their 
fold, but do not spilt the ears of Dh4naks or Chamdrs. They will eat 
from any hody’s hand, but are celibate. Their head-quarters are at 
Bohar in Rohtak and they claim a share in the temporalities of the 
Jogi monastery there. 
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Nana.v, a sept of Réjputs, descended from Chuh4 Midn, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th R4jé of Kablar. 


NAnki-, or Ninaf-x4-panta.—A sect which in 1865 appears to have attracted 
a considerable number of converts, principally in the Districts of 
Gurgéon, Rohtak and Hissfr. It derived its origin from a woman, 
named N4nki, the wife of one Dharm Das, of Nérnaul, who eloped with 
a Brahman named Dedh R4j. Dedh Raj and Ndénki travelled to Bengal, 
where, itis said, they learnt the doctrines now observed by their 
followers. They returned to Kanaund about 1850 and commenced 
proselytising. The village cf Chisena in Khetri was the head- 
quarters of the panth, and there they built a temple containing a metal 
image of Neh Kulunk, whose incarnation Dedh Réj pretended to be, 
The Hindu Shastras foretell the advent of Neh Kulunk towards the 
close of the world’s history, when mankind shall have become exceed- 
ingly corrupt, a belief almost identical with that of the Muhammadans 
in their expected Im4m Mahdi. Dedh Réj is said to have written 
three works explanatory of his doctrines. He appears to have incul- 
cated the abolition of caste ; intermarriage irrespective of class or 
position in life; and a mure unrestrained intercourse between the 
sexes. Converts were initiated by Dedh Héj, who used to give 
them a sweetmeat to eat, which was supposed to awaken a religious 
frenzy. Afterwards, like the Kikas, they received a cotton or woollen 
rosary. At prayer meetings the Ndnki-k4-punth is assembled in a 
line, chanted verses moving their bodies to and fro till they worked 
themselves into great excitement, when they danced and ranted. Truth 
was a virtue strongly inculcated by Dedh Réj and his followers. Tho 
parents of this sect died about 1865 and Bhagarith Dds, a brother of 
Dedh R&j, became its recognized head. The Nénki-ké-panth observed 
many of the Hindu festivals; and except in matters of caste, beld no 
very new ideas, 


Nanwi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Naqait, a mimic, the Arabic translation of the Hindi Badnp. The Naqqal 
are also called Béshai in Lahore and have no relation with the real 
Mirasi, though they will accost any man of good position whom they 
chance to meet and refuse to let him go unless he gives them what they 
demand. The Naqgél Mirdsi are found in Ludhidna. With a chamofa 
(a piece of leather) in their hands they mimic Juléhas (weavers), etc., 
but they area separate caste and do not marry with Mirdsis. Inu 
Rohtak the Naqq4l in former times had no connection with the Mirdsis, 
but in the time of R4j4 Bhoj a Hind, one Manwa, used to amuse the 
R4j4 with his jokes and receive rewards in return. At privy councils 
he often mimicked even the K4j4’s ministers to their faces, As he was 
a royal favourite no one could gainsay him and his victims at last 
called him a Bhénd (jester). The R4j4, who also called Manwa by 
that name, was once coming down from his balcony with him and 
bade him make him laugh till he reached the very last step or he would 
be displeased. Manwa tried many jests, but to no purpose. At last 
in despair he knocked off the R4)4’s turban and slapped his face saying 
that such a gloomy countenance would never smile, At this the Rajé 
laughed and pardoned him. His descendants also followed the pro- 
fession of jesting. In the time of the Muhammadan kings they were 
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forced to embrace Isl4m, and by degrees they learned to play musical 
instroments. As they adopted singing they had to wix with the 
M{rdsis and learn the art of singing and playing. Since then they are 
called Naqqdl or Bhand, but they do not marry with the Mirdsis. 


In former times the Naqqél in Gurgdon used to keep bulls and horse 
stallions, visitiug each village in their beat once a month, but they have 
abandoned this calling and now only keep the large drum (nagdra) 
which is beaten on receipt of their fees at festivities. 


Naggisn, a painter in papier maché. The Naqqd4sh in the Punjab and 


Kashmir have a distinct argot, described as a true dialect.* 


Nagsusanni, NagsHBanpl, a follower of Khwaja Pir Muhammad Naqshband 


or Khwéja Bahféuddin Naqshband. Nagshband means a painter, and 
it is said that the Khwéja and his father used to paint cloth. ‘The 
Nagqshbandis area Safi order. Khwd4ja Ahmad Naqshband of this order 
is buried at Sirhind in the Patiéla territory. He was called Majaddid- 
alf-sdni (a reformer of the second thousand, meaning 4 reformer a thousand 
years after the Prophet). All Afghans from the trans-Frontier border 
have a special reverence for this saint. There are many shrines of this 
order throughout India and it comes next in importance to the Qédria 
order. The Naqshbandis worship by sitting perfectly silent and motion- 
less, with bowed head and eyes fixed on the ground. 


Nig, a synonym for Dégi or Koli in Kulld, according to Maclagan.t But, 


according to the late Mr. Alexander Anderson, the Ndr form a 
distinct caste, equal in status to the Nath, but not to be confused with 
them. Their duties resemble tkose of au Achérj Brahman, and they also 
covsecrate and purify houses. ‘They also play a prominent part in the 
Kahi ké Mela as the following account of that festival shows:—An 
expiatory festival called Kéhit k4 Mela is held in many Kullu villages 
geuerally in Bhddon or Sd4wan (or at Shil village in Jeth), at which a 
Nar chosen by the deota is reverenced as Mahddeo and his wife as 
Sita or Shakti. He first visits any house whose owner is afraid that 
he has been bewitched and generally by the ceremony of pounding 
bhang (hemp) and bekar (a kind of thorn) together in front of a deota 
with prayers for his destruction (deopane). The man sits inside his 
house and the Ndr outside, and a young he-goat is killed. Chidra is 
then performed, the man and the Ndr both holding one of the goat’s 
shoulders, which the Nér cuts with a knife, uttering prayers to avert 
the spells, After this the Néar and his wife go to the temple, and a 
cloth is spread on four sticks placed in the ground (kunda): four 
rams are then killed, one at each corner, and then the Nar is given as 


 g wali or sacrifice to Shakti. He becomes insensible, is placed in the 


1 


kunda, arupee putin his mouth, es is done to a corpse, and he is 
covered with cloths. A sheep is sacrificed on his head so that the 
bhits or evil spirits may seize on that instead of the Ndr, and then by 
the power of Shakti the man comes to life again. It is said that in 
former times the Nér often died, e. g., three died at Mashdra temple 
near Nagar. The Ndr and his wife are given numerous presents by 


* Trade Dialect of the Naggdsh, by Oapt. (now Sir) R. C. Temple (Bart.), in J, 4. 9. B 
884, p. 1. a 
t Hahi is said to mean bodily sin: ? fr. Sanskr. Kdya, body. 
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the people present. Tho idea is that the Mahédeo will save any one 
bewitched whom the N4r visits in this way, and he is honoured 
accordingly as a parohit or priest. Before the Nér is called, men of 
any caste, however low, take pieces of wood (called land, membrum 
virile) and throw them into the women’s laps with indecent words and 
gestures. The popular explanation of this is that the evil spirits will be 
frightened at the exhibition, but the one given by a more educated 
man is that the ceremony is survival of the old worship of Siva and 
Shakti when there was & promiscuous intermingling of high and low 
castes. 


The Nars are said to have been chosen by the deotas from the Dégi, 
the lowest caste of all, to perform in the Kéhi festival. The nars 
(fr. natu,* shameless) are now a little higher than the Ddgis, and 
Kanets will smoke with them. 


Nara, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Nanraini, a worshipper of Naraio, one who depends solely on what Providence 
sends him day by day. Panjabi Dicty., p. 803. 


NaranagagiA, see Narangkar and Nakalsaini. 
Nirara, a J& clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Nanrxat, a sept of the Bhatti Réjputs, said to be so called from the violent 
temper of its founder Jém, 7th in descent from Sumra. Cf. Hattidri. 


Niema, Nizwi, a sept of Rajputs found in Gujrdt on the Jhelum river. 
The Ndérwé and their Mirdsis trace their descent to R4j&4 Karn who 
founded Ujjain and extended his dominions to Patna. The tribe is 
named after Nard Khan, a contemporary of Akbar and 8th in descent 
from Karn. In the disorganization that prevailed at that time the off- 
spring of Nara Khan were scattered all over the country and settled in 
different places. Pahar Khén in the seventh generation from Nard 
Khan, who was a hero and a great highwayman, came to Gujrdt and 
founded two villages, Pirén and Fatehpur. ‘Tradition saysthat Pdrdo 
was so named because Pahdér Khan used to order his followers to seize 
people by saying Paurdn, +. ¢., “‘ seize and bring.” 


The Nérw4s in Gujrat say that they have the following nine sub- 
divisions :— 


1. Sadryél. 4, Haudal, 7. Joyal. 
2, Adryal. 5. Jaldlie. 8 Unmral, 
3, Sambharyé4l. 6, Alimy4na, 9. Hassanabdélia. 


Intermarriages between the sub-divisions are common, but sometimes 
families descended from an elder branch will not give daughters to 
descendants of a younger branch though they have no objection to 
taking girls from it. They also take wives from Mughals but never 
give them in return, Chibhs used to take girls from the Nérwds but 
never gave them in return. It is now said that Chibhs sometimes give 
them davghters but the leading Nérwds cannot point to any instance 
of this usage. 


———<—<<S—S Sa 
* This points to some connection with the Nat or prostitute caste of the plains, Diack’s 
Rulu Dialect of Hindi does not give natu or Nér. e 
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After confinement the mother must remain in her room for seven days. 
Some iron implement is placed towards her head. On the seventh day 
she is brought out with the child, and the Mirdsi gets on top of the 
house and repeats the pedigree of the child’s father. 


The tonsure ceremony must be performed at the tomb of Pfr Haibat, 
Kandahéri, near Pérén, where a yard of cloth and some cash are offer- 
ed. The tonsure must be done within 15 days after birth. 


At marriage the ceremonials described for the Chibhs are cbserved, 
The only difference is that the N&rwds do not make the bride sit on a 
basket before the bridegroom when he reaches his father-in-law's 
house. 


The Mirdsis give the following genealogical tree of the Nérwés :— 








Karn. 
| 
(- I 1 Soleo, tal 
Thut:.ir, Sahal, Ghauman. R4jé Suraj, Raman, 
* ancestor of Descendants ancestor of 
the Thuthy4ls who = Sudhan. are said to the Ranydl 
are found in Réwal- | be in Hindus. tribe. 
pindi, in the Tek Chand, tan, 
Pothwér, and in | 
the Kh&ridn tahsil Lakhpat. 
of GujrAt. 
Rém Chand. 
Pit Rai, 
Né&ru Khén, 
ancestor of the Narmé 
R&jputs. 
: ) 
f ) 
Malik Khan. Jaisak. 
Descendants found in Jammu 
Fs territory. 
| 
Alléh Kuli, Subhféa Kuli. Mibr Kuli. 
— - — 
Fayaz Din, Descendants found in various 
parts of the northern hills, 
es pee 


f_ el 
Sune Khfn, Aki Khén, 


| 
( ) No issue. 
Ditta Khén. Pather Khén, 


| | 
Pahéri Khan. No issue. 
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Fatah Khén, Haudal. Jaldl. Alim Kh4n, Jawdja. Oya Khén. numaees Khén. 
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Descendants of these Descendants of these five brothers hold Parén in 
two brothers hold Knhérién tahsil, 
Fatehpur in 


Khérién tahsil. 
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It will be observed that the Nérw4i or Narm4 claim no connection 
with the N4ré Réjputs of Hoshidrpur although the word appears to be 
formed in almost the same way as Badjwd (Jd) from Bajju or Baja 
Réjput. Possibly -wa is a patronymic. 


Nara, see under Utmanzai, 
Nixd, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Multdn. 


NAg6.—With the exception perhaps of the Manj, the Néré are the most 
widespread of the Hill Rajputs; but their head-quarters are the 
districts of Jullundur and Hoshidrpur. They differ in their accounts 
of their own origin. Those of Hoshidrpur, many or most of whom are 
still Hindu,* and those of the adjoining northern portions of Jullundur 
say that they are Chandrabansi and came from the hills ; while those 
of the east of Jullundur about Phillaur, who are all Musalméns, say 
their ancestor was a Raghobansi Rajput who came from Ajudhia, en- 
tered the service of Shahdb-ud-din Ghori, and eventually founded 
Phillaur. A third story makes the common ancestor a son of a Raja of 
Jaipur or Jodhpur, who was converted in the time of Mahmid of 
Ghazni, and settled at Bajw4rain Hoshidrpur, The Ndéri held the 
Haridna tract on the Jullundur and Hoshidérpur border till the Sikhs 
dispossessed them. The original settlement of the Jullundur N4ré was 
Mau, @ name which, as Mr. Barkley pointed out, suggests an origin 
from eastern Hindustén or Central India. Of the Hoshidrpur Néra 
1,279 also returned themselves as Kilchf, 556 as Mauhds, and 903 as 
Gondal in 1881. 


The Néré of the Panga, Bad4l4 and Dhit septs say their ancestora 
came from Garh Gajni Dhun Peti, in Delhi, and settled in Bajw4ra in 
Akbar’s reign: they are Raghobansi. 


Another account locates them at Madwdra in Hoshidrpur. Thence 
Bhan Nathu and R&m4n founded Chauthdla in Akbar’s time, and 
thence Dhit and Daulatpor, but they perform the bhadan at Madwara. 


At Bujhdsan, five kos from Madwiara, they fought with the Katoch 
who were offended at a N4rii Rdnd’s obtaining a Katoch princess as 
his bride, and she was drowned. The Nard take daughters from them. 
In Kaparthala the Nérdé say that Haun Bhatti in Hoshiérpur was their 
first seat: thence Béghe Khén founded Bagdna and from his brother 
Kashmir Khan the present Nari claim descent. 


Confused and conflicting as these various accounts are, that from 
Hoshidrpur is totally different from the above, In that District the 
Néris say that their ancestor was a Strajbansi Réjput of Muttra, 
named Nip4l Chand, and descended from Réja Rim Chand. He was 
converted in the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni and took the name of 
N&éra Shéh. Nd4rd Shéh settled at Mau in Jullundur, whence his son, 





* Mr. D. G, Barkley said the N4ra of Hoshid4rpur were mostly Muhammadans, though 
in Gurdaspur there were Hindus. The Ndrd of Bajwdra, though Muhammadan, have 
retained the title of R4n&. The Bajwdra R4nd4s claim considerable antiquity and say the 
place was founded bya R4né before the time of Vikramdditya and Sdélivahana. They 
say they became Muhammadans; in the time of Mahmdd of Ghazni and so retained their 
independence till the Lodi and Sur Pathans located Afghin settlers in strongholds round 
Bajwara and reduced the Naru Réné to insignificance; P. N, Q. II, §§ 96 and 104, 
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Ratan P4l, founded Phillaur. Thence were founded the four Néré 
peers: of Haridna, Bajwdéra, Shdm Chaurési and Ghorewéha in 

oshidrpur, und that of Bahrém in Jullundur. The chief men of these 
pargands are still called Réi or Ranu. The Nérdés are all Mobamma- 
dans, but keep Bruhwans of the Bésdeo got. 


The Nérd pedigree is thus given :— 
Raja Jasrath 
Réjé Rim Chandr, 
Réja Telochar. 
Nipal Gini (Néru Khén), 


Mahmid of Ghazni conquered the country on both sides of the 
Sutlej, and placed Talochar in charge of it. After leaving Mau he 
made Bajwdra his capital, but the attacks made on him by the hill 
chiefs compelled him to invoke Mahmid’s aid, and Pathdn* troops 
were sent him who were cantoned along the foot ot the SiwAéliks and 
are still settled there. Réna Sihra, Nédrd Khan’s descendunt in the fifth 
generation, returned to Ajudhia, whence Talochar had come, and re- 
conquered his ancient kingdom, over which he appointed a viceroy. 
He died on his way back to the Punjab at Sundm. His third descend- 
ent, Réna Mal, had five seons—Kilcha, Bhojo, Dhuni, Massa and Jassa, 
who divided the territory. Kilcha got the Haridna tlaga witli 750 
villages, including Nandachaur, Bahrém and Bulhowél, with the title 
of Tika. Bhoju got Bajwdra, Sham, Ahréna, Ajram, Baroti and their 
dependent villages. Dhuni got the Dhunidt, z.¢., Patti, Khanaura, 
Muna, Badla, Harta, etc. Ndri Khén’s grandson Baripé| had already 
seized Bhangéla, Dasdya, etc., which his descendants still hold. 


It is hardly possible that the R4j4 Jasrath of this story is the Kho- 
khar chief of that name mentioned on page 1000 of Vol. I. The story 
ia outline is probably true, but the N4ra settlement can hardly be as old 
as Mahmid of Ghazni. Relics of the old N4ré domirion survive in their 
chhat or principal village and makan which are villages of secondary 
rank, Chauthdla isa Néra makdn. It was settled from Bunga (in 
Kapirthala), a chhat. The Nari chhat are Haridna, with two sub- 
sidiary chhat at Ghorewdéha and Nandachaur: Bajwdéra with Shim 
Chaurdsi: Patti with 8 chhat and 12 makdn, including Harta, Dildna, 
Khanaura, Mithidna, Phugléna, and Muna Kal4n in Hoshiérpur: the 
Dhinidt makan are mainly in the same tahsil: Bunga chhat has makans 
at Chauthéla, Mirzapur, Jallow4él and Pindori Malhian. 


Narsati, the people of Arandu (called Arnéwai by the Pathdns) are called 
Narsati and speak Gawarlati, or, as it is termed by the Chitrdlis- 
Narsatiwar. 


Narwat, a J4y tribe or got, found chiefly in tahsil Sangrir in Jind. It de- 
rives its name fancifully from narwal, lit. beating, because its progeni- 
tor used to take such care of the grass growing in waste land that he 


* The Pathéns were never heard of till a much later period in the Punjab, 
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used to beat the dust out of it. The word is also said to mean ‘ clear- 
ing fields.’ Also found in Karndl. 


Narwin, a tribe of Jéts found in Jind, Its sidh is Bd&b& Mannan, whore 
samddh is at Bhodpura in Patidla, Virgins are fed at this cenotaph 
and milk is offered there on the Sth ot the light half of every month, 


Nisar, NAsir1, a Pathén tribe, found on the Dera Ismail Khén border, 
The Ndsars are the least settled of all the tribes. They have no 
country of their own, ‘hey winter in the Deraj4t and summer in the 
Ghilzai country, paying tribute, Rs, 3,000 Nandrami, to the Turdn Ghil- 
zais for the right of grazing in their country. ‘heir wealth consists 
mainly in their herds and flocks. ‘heir kirris or encampments are 
scattered along the skirts of the hills from the Zarwanni Pass in the 
Gimal valley to Kot Tagga below Chaindwan. ‘They probably number, 
with their women and children, 20,000. They are divided into a 
number of important sections, but the more popular division of the 
Nésars is into camel folk, ox and ass folk, and sheep folk. Of the 
camel folk or ushwdls, the poor ones come down first. ‘They engage 
principally as carriers, taking goods to and from Banné. They bring 
salt from the Kohat mines, Multdni matte from the hills, and gram 
from Marwat. They are also much employed in cutting and _ selling 
fuel. The well-to-do men come later, and generally bring merchandise, 
grapes, almonds and madder. The kirris of the camel-folk are usually 
situated away from the hills, at Sageu Jriniman, Pannidla, Potah, and 
in the Kéhiri tlaga. The ox and aas folk (ghwayewals and kharuwals) 
own only oxen and donkeys. They are generally engaged in doing 
jobs, carrying earth, bricks, etc., in the towns. ‘hey have no kirris of 
their own. They arrive at the end of September, and return about 
the beginning of April. ‘The sheep folk (goshfundwals) arrive during 
October, and return about the ead of April. They occupy the country 
along the foot of the hills. Some of them encamp at Pannidéla, but 
these generally take their flocks for part of the season into the Bhakkar 
Thal. The Ndsars are for the most part short, sturdy men. On the 
whole they are a well behaved tribe, though a little inclinsd to be 
overbearing in their treatment of the villagers in whose neighbourhood 
the, encamp, Their cattle not unfrequently trespass on to the cultivat- 
ed fields, and attempts on the part of the proprietors to seize and 
impound them are sometimes opposed by force. They are a rough 
and ready lot, who would probably, but for the advent of British rule, 
have treated the Midn Khels and other tribes, who have been enervat- 
ed by long residence in the plains, much as the forefathers of these 
latter treated the Séris and the Pabbis, driving them out and appropri- 
ating their lands. 


According to Ibbetson the Ndsarclaim descent from Hotak, a grand- 
son of Ghilzai, but as he pointed out the Hotak say they are a Baloch 
clan and merely dependent on them. The story makes them descend- 
ants of a gang of blacksmiths who in the 14th century accompanied 
the Mfén Khel Pathéns on one of their return journeys to Khorésén 
and settled there. They speak Pashto. According to Raverty the 
Tokhi division of the Ghilzai claim that the Ndsar were in ancient times 
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their hamsdyas.* He gives the following as their pedigreet :— 
Ghalzoe. 
Tbrabim, 
Behkk: 


Te 


Mamai, 


| 
N&sir ce 


—_——— 


7 
(Spin) Malizai. (S4r) Nasu Khel. (Tor) Umarzai. Mandai (few, and now 
almost unknown). 


The descendants of Ndsir (Nasu) had a feud with another clan of 
their own division uf Sahdks (sic) and so went over to the Tokhi 
division whose hamsdyas they became fora time. But, he adds, the 
Nasir was probably only an adopted son of Maméi, and their appear- 
ance indicates the foreign descent of their immediate predecessor. He 
would regard them as being descended from one of the Turk tribes 
located on the western frontiers of the Ghazni kingdom towards the 
Afghénistén, by the Turk feudatories under the Saménis and the 
Turk Sultans of Ghazni, like the Kharoti branch of the Ghilzais and 
the J4ji and Téri tribes of Upper Bangash (Kurram). 


The Nésirs took part with the Ghilzais in the conquest of Persia and 
were subsequently incorporated with the Hotaki seotion of the Ghilzai 
which is considered the chief branch of that tribe. The Ghilzai leader 
Sed4l Kh4n who opposed Nadir during their expulsion was a N&sir. 


Naf, fem. Natni, fr. Sanskr. nafa, a dancer. The Nat is tho typical 
gipsy caste of the Punjab. It is possible that there may be properly 
some distinction between the Nat and the Biziaar ; but the two words 
are synonymous in general parlance. Some say that the Bazfgar is a 
tumbler and the Nat a rope-dancer; others that the Bézigar is a 
juggler as well as an acrobat, while the Nay is only the latter, and it 
is possible that those who reach the higher ranks of the profession may 
call themselves by the Persian name; others again say that among the 
Nats the males only, but among the Bazfgars both sexes perform; and 
this latter distinction is reported from several Districts, On the whole 


“ Raverty points out that ndsir = assistant or keeper. Cf. Awén, 
+ Dames gives the following table :— 
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The Nate. 


it is perhaps more probable that the Nat is the caste to which both 
classes belong, and Bézigar an occupational term. But even Muham- 
madan women who dance and posture are called Natnis—or more often 
Kabitris. 

The Nats are a gipsy tribe of vagrant habits who wander about with 
their families, settling for a few days or weeks at a time in the vicinity 
of large villages or towns, and constructing temporary shelters of grass. 
In addition to practising acrobatic feats and conjuring of a low class, 
they make articles of grass, straw, and reeds for sale; and in the 
centre of the Punjab are said to act as mimics, like the Bhand, and as 
Mirdsis, though this is perl:aps doubtful. ‘They often practise surgery 
and physic inasmall way, and are not free from the suspicion of 
sorcery. Some are herbalists, and others musicians, but the drum is 
said to be the only instrument they can play. They are said to be 
divided into two main classes ; those whose males only perform as ac- 
robats, and those whose women, called Kabiatri,* perform and prostitute 
themselves. About three-quarters of their number return themselves 
as Hindus, and wost of the rest as Musalmins. They mostly marry by 
phera, and burn the dead ; but they are really outcasts, keeping many 
dogs with which they hunt and eat the vermin of the jungles. They 
are said especially to reverence the goddess Devi, Gura Teg Bahddur, 
the Gurd of the Sikh scavengers, and Hanémén or the monkey god, 
the last because of the acrobatic powers of monkeys. They very 
generally trace their origin from Marwé4r ; and they are found all over 
the Punjab, but not in the Frontier Province, where they are 
apparently almost unknown. The large number returned in Bahawalpur 
and Montgomery, in the former as Nats and in the latter as Bdzfgars, 
is very striking. heir different tribes are governed by a Radja and 
Fani, or king and queen, like the gipsy tribes of Europe. The Musal- 
inén Nats are said to prostitute their unmarried, but not their married 
Women ; and when a Nat woman marries, the first child is either given 
to the grandmother as compensation for the loss of the mother’s gains 
as a prostitute, or is redeemed by payment of Rs. 30. But this is per- 
haps the custom with the Pernas rather than with the Nats. Anothor 
and more probable account is, that the first wife married is one of the 
tribe, and is kept secluded ; after which the Musalmdén Nat, who is 
usually to be found in the towns, will marry as many women as he can 
procure by purchase from the vagrant tribes’or otherwise, and these 
latter he prostitutes. . 


The origin of the Nat is obscure. According toa tradition current 
in Amritsar they were originally Brahmans of M4rwdr whose duty it 
was to supply fuel for funerai pyres. Once upon a time they had a 
wedding in their own caste and as they had to attend it they took a 
supply of fuel to their patrons, lest one of them should die before it 
was convenient to the Nats to attend to their duties. ‘heir patrons 
naturally regarded this as an ill-omened precaution and dispensed with 
their priestly services. So the Nats went to a faqir for aidand he had 
a monkey Hanimdn who taught them feats of dexterity. Chamga, 
Bero and Bandar are said to be Nat clans, but one account divides 
them into occupational groups, such as snake-charmers, jugglers and 
dancers, monkey exhibitors, herbalists, and so on. 








* Lit, ‘tumbler,’ fr, kabutar, pigeon, 
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A curious legend connects the Nats with the foundation of the modern 
State of Sirmar. I1s R4j4 had promised a Natni half his kingdom if she 
crossed and recrossed the Giri river on a tight rope. She had crossed 
and was nearly back again when the Raja had the rope cut to evade 
his promise. The Giri in order to avenge her death in its waters rose 
and swept away the R4ja’s capitul. After her drowning, according to 
one variant, a fagir came to Ndhan and cried out against the Réjé’s 
treachery. For this he was expelled the palace and he found a refuge 
with a poor Brahmani whom he bade bring him fvuod from elsewhere 
than Néhan. At mid-night he called for milk aud her cow though not 
in milk yielded it, The fagir then bade her fly as the town was doomed, 
so she fled across the Giri with her children, No sooner had she 
reached the opposite bank than the town was overwhelmed, Raja and 
all. After this the bands of the Natni’s kindred went to Jaisalmir and 
obtained from him a promise of one of his sons as a successor to the 
treacherous K4j4 who had perished. The ruler of Jaisalmf{r had seven 
vdanis all then pregnant and of these he gave one to the Nats. They 
took her to Néhan and in solitude near the Sirmir tank she gave birth 
to a lion, four monsters anda son, With difficulty she was induced to 
discloss what had occurred and the Nats exercised the lion and the 
monsters, named Sotan, Chatén, Baith4n and Kharan, Bhdsu and drove 
them into the dhdk jungles near by. ‘The son became the first R4jé of 
the modern State, 


Nat, 8 J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


NAtu, originally a title or possibly a degree, of the Joat order. The word 
means ‘ lord’ or ‘ master.’ 
In the Simla hills the N4ths have become a caste and are described 
as followers of Guri Gorakh Néth and Bharthari. They have become 
a caste in the Simla hills, They wear large rings in their ears, but rank 
below the Kanphata Naths or regular Jogis. They accept articles given 
ata kiria karm for the dead Brahmans. Kanets and Sundrs do not 
drink water brought by a Ndéth or smoke with him. They are in the 
Simla hills what the Mahdbrahman or Ach4rj is in the lower hills. 


‘he N&ths of the higher hills in the Himalayan area, where the 
worship of Siva is prevalent, correspond very closely with the Jogis of 
the plains, though they make little pretence to an ascetic character and 
live chiefly by growing vegetables; but they also perform certain semi- 
sacerdotal functions, taking the place of the Achdrj of the plains in the 
funeral ceremonies of the Kanets, and receiving like him the clothes 
of the deceased. They also consecrate new houses, and purify them 
when they have been defiled. They now form a true caste, and are 
not recruited from without. One or more in almost every Nath house- 
hold has his ears pierced in honour of Siva, and is called a Kanphata 
N&th. They occupy much the same social position as the Jogi-Réwal 
of the plains. But they are regarded as so unclean or uncanny that 
even @ Hesi will not eat from their hands. 


Nartwoka, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Naraf, a Jét clan (agricaltural) found in Multdén. ~ 


Nart, a tribe of Jéts, descended from Natt, son of Jograh, and like the Kang 
and Wahila claiming to be sprung from the Solar Réjputs of Ajudhia. 
They are found in Sialkot. 
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Naovg, a sept of Brahmans, parohits of the Gadhioks in Jhelum. 
NavL, a mungoose (Potohdri). Cf. Nol and Neola, 


Navrii, Navarid, a class of merchants trading with the Punjab from down- 
country. Panjabi Dicty., p. 808. 


Navsuin{.—A Muhamwmadan order (regular, but mystical in its tendencies) 
and an offshoot of the Qédiris (q.v.), deriving its origin from Sayyid 
Abdul Wah4b, eldest son of Abdul Qéddir Jiléni. Its real founder, 
however, was H4ji Pir Muhammad Sachidr, whose tomb is at Naushahra 
on the banks of the Chen4b in Gujrét, and who was called Naushéh or 
Nausho,* ‘ bridegroom,’ because he became a fagir while still  bride- 
groom. Another story has it that H4éji Muhammad Naushéhf 
Ganjbaksh, who was a year old when his father Ald-ud-din, a cattle 
dealer, died, was brought up in a family of potters and followed Sakhi 
Sarwar; he left four disciples, namely (1) Shah Rahmén Pfr, who is 
buried in Gujrdnwéla, (2) Pir Muhammad Sachidr, (8) Khwdja Khujail, 
who is buried at Kébul, and (4; Shah Fatah, who is buried in the Ganji 
Bér. However this may he, the followers of this sect differ from the 
Qédiris both in allowing the use of instrumental music at divine service 
and in the extreme religious excitement permitted on such occasions, 
during which they shake their heads to and fro (hal khelnd) in a most 
alarming manner, and are even said to be held up by the back. Their 
principal shrine in Sidlkot is that of Gulu Shéh, near the village of 
Korake, in the Pasrdr tahsil, where there is a large annual fair. They 
have a branch, the Pakrahmanis, q. v. 


Nawapg, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Nawig, a Jd4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Nawaei, fem. -an, see Naurfé. 

Niyax, see N4ik, fom. 4, An. 


Nes, a mace-bearer: also the name of a caste which is sometimes said to be 
originally Kanit, Indeed one account divides the latter caste into 
three groups: (1) the Sonkha, who are by origin Bénias; (2) the Ablé- 
walia, Neb or Karnwal, which claims Khatri descent; and (3) the 
Kaxxezat. The Neb again have three sections or groups, Pél, Segand 
and Rakhi which are said to be hypergamous. They avoid four gots in 
marriage, employ Rrahmans at religious as well as on ceremonious 
occasions and marry at an early age, from 10 to 15. They are said to 
take water from the hands of a Jhinwar or a Tarkhén, but not from 
those of a Chhimba or a barber. 


Necaari, the phonetic spelling of Naturi, the modern broad school founded 
by the late Sir Syad Ahmad Khén of Aligarh. A fow free-thinking 
Hindus have also adopted the term for themselves. ‘The term,’ writes 
Mr. Maclagan,’ is of course applicable to either religion, but in its special 
sense it represents a Musalman school of thought, led by Sir Syad 
Ahmad Khén and Syad Amir Ali Khan: the object is to adapt the 
religion of Muhammad to the spirit of the age, to clear away the glosses 





* The conception of the devotes as a bride or bridegroom is common to other religions a3 
well as to certain Isl4mic sects. We may compare the Dulha Deo of Hinduism, 
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of commentators, to get at the essential teaching of the Prophet, and to 
show how this teaching has in it nothing inconsistent with the highest 
non-religious philanthropy of to-day. Slavery, according to this 
school, is abhorrent to the spirit and teaching of Islam: polygamy is 
indirectly forbidden by the Quran ; Muhammadans have never prosely- 
tised sword in hand ; and the future life indicated by the Prophet is as 
noble and pure in aspiration as any prefigured iu any religion. ‘This 
school has returned to the fountain-head of Islim, just as the Aryas 
among the Hindus have returned to that of Hinduism, and in either 
case the original scriptures are taxed to produce results compatible with 
the latest achievements of science and social phiosophy. The efforts 
of the Nature School are, however, if not of a higher order than those 
of the Aryas, at any rate of a kind more intelligible to European 
thought and very much io accordance with the similar tendencies 
among the broader schools of thought in modern European Christianity. 
The leaders of the school are men of great intellectual power and 
thoroughly conversant with the points of view adopted by Huropean 
critics of their religion; and the foundation of the Aligarh College in 
the North-West Provinces has done a great deal to establish their 
authority. The Necharis advocate most social reforms, and in politics 
they 2re generally ranged on the side of the constituted authority. They 
belong, however, to a movement which has had its rise outside the 
Punjab; and as they are not an organized society, there is nothing to 
show how far they are represented in this province. ‘lhe importance 
of the movement is not to be measured by figures, and even if we had 
a full return of professed followers of Sir Syad Ahmad Khén, we should 
still be far from judging the strength of the principles he represents.’ 


Nezra, a J&t tribe found in the Bawal nizémat of Jind. They claim to be 
au offshoot of the Chhatrias who left Gadgajni when it was the scene 
of conflict. They worship the devi and Bandeo, whose shrine is about 
a mile from Béwal, Bandeo was the son of a Brahman and they do not 
smoke, 

Nexorins, Kukéra, lit. ‘ doers of good.’ The Nekokdra like the Jhand{r are 
a sacred clan. They are chiefly found in the Jhang district and claim 
to be Héshami Quraish, who came from Bahdwalpur some 480 years ago, 
They hold land in Gujrénwéla aiso, but are vot a very important tribe, 
In Gujrénwéla many of them are fagirs, and they generally bear a 
semi-religious character. But in Multén they are ranked as a Jat clan 
(agricultural), 


New (? Narn), an Ardfp clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Noa, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. The word appears to 
mean mungoose, newl or newla. Panjabi Dicty., p. 812, Cf. Nol. 
Nrogv, Nerv, a name applied to Kanets claiming descent from the MAwis, 
and also to the children of Brahmans or Rd4jputs by Kanet women. 
In the former sense it appears to be synonymous with Khund, the 
term applied to Kanets of the first class, tracing descent from the 
MaAwis, in Bashahr. . 

NepAu (? Narpat), a R&jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Nur, a Kimboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ntdix, one versed in the Nidi Shastra, Panjabi Dicty., p. 813. 
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Nriefi, -yd, fem. -Apay, a washer of gold and silver filings, a refiner of 
precious metals (fr. nidra, ‘separate’). He is called Sodha in the 
south of the Derajét and Soni in Ambéla and Sirmar. 


In the west of the Punjab he seems to be known as Shodar or Sodar; 
and as one of the Sunér clans is called Soduri, it may be that the 
Niéria is generally or always a Sundr by caste. The Nidria however is, 
unlike the Sunér, geverally a Musalmdn ; though, curiously enough, he 
is returned as Hindu only in Peshawar. 


Nizar, Ntizai, a Pathan tribe, descended from Nidzai, one of the three sons 
of Ibrthim, surnamed Loddi. They are thus Lodi Pathéns and akin to 
the Dotannis, Prangis, Sars, etc. Originally chiefly Powindas or 
nomads, they were expelled from the district of Shilgar, south of 
Ghazni, by the Audar and occupied the eastern ekirts or Daman of the 
great Sulaimdn range, holding the territory subsequently known as 
Ték or ‘T4nk. There they continued to lead a nomad life, and 
gradually spread further north-east towards the Indus, occupying the 
thal or steppe now held by the Marwat, who drove them to the north- 
west. They are still fairly numerous in Kohat and are found in small 
numbers in Dera Imail Khan. 


The Nidzais, now in the eyes of their own people, the most abject of 
the Afghans, once played a great part in the history of northern India. 
One of the most trusted officers of Sher Shéh, Sér, king of Delhi, was 
Haibat Khadn, Nidzai, and his brothers, Isé Khan and Sai’d Khan also 
held high office. The former was hajib or royal chamberlain. At che 
defeat of Hum4yin at Chaunsa in 1540 Haibat Khén greatly dis- 
tinguished himself and Isé Khan carried on the pursuit of the routed 
Muyhals to the banks of the Indus. Haibat Khdn and Is4 Khan, with 
otber amérs, were left by Sher Shah in charge of the Punjab, and 
eventually Haibat Khén became sole governor of the province, with 
instructions to recover Multén from the Baloch invaders. For his 
services in this charge Haibat Khén received the title of Azam Humé- 

tin, Masnad-i-Ald, “ the most august, the occupant of the exalted seat.” 
isl4m Shéh, the successor of Sher Shah, however, distrusted the power 
of his Afghan nobles and though Haibat Khan remained loyal fora time 
he was compelled to revolt when Sa’id Khdn fled to him for refuge. 
With 40,000 horsemen, Nidzais, Yasufzais and Mandarns, of whom no 
less than 12,000 were Nidzais, Haibat Khén marched to join the 
disaffected nobles who had found an asylum in Kumdon, and encount- 
ered the royal army near Ambdla. Hero the defection of Khwds Khan, 
one of his allies, led to his complete defeat, and he fled to Dhankot 
beyond the Indus, hotly pursued by a large force under the Khwaja 
Wais, the Sarw4ni Afghan. ‘lhe Nidzais found an asylum in the Gakhar 
country north of Rawalpindi, but eventually were compelled to seek 
refuge in Kashmir. Headed off on that road they turned towards 
Raiauri, only to fall victims toa Kashmiri force which destroyed the 
tribe, all the four brothers* being killed. Before this event, which 
occurred in or about 1550, Haibat Kh4n had all but exterminated the 
SumBats, a branch of his own tribe. Another branch is the Isd 
KEL. 


* The fourth brother was Sh4hb4z, 
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In appearance the Nidzais of Kohét resemble the Bangash rather 
than the Khatak, but in the matter of shaving the head some take a 
middle course, only shaving the front. 


Nisitge, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Nisano, ‘ free from care,’ a title of the Axi Sikhs. 
Niuini, a fem. Ndi or barber, g. v. 


Nisak, a clan of Jéts with whom certain Sunie sections claim a common 
origin. 


Nigwae, a clan of Jats found in Kapirthala and elsewhere. 
Niyiak, see Nujjar, 


Nigausaini, oR Napanagiria, a sect of fagirs whose origin is thus 
described* :— 


“After the battle of Gujrdt and the pursuit of the enewy by Sir Walter 
Gilbert, the Kbdlea (Sikh) army surrendered at Réwalpindi, and giving 
up their arms and receiving a gratuity of a rupee each, they were 
permitted to disperse to their homes. A great panic prevailed among 
the Sikhs of the District: very many cut off their kes or long hair, and 
were in great dread of being forcibly converted to Christianity. Some 
months after three men were seen geing alout the cantonments of 
Réwalpindi, dressed up in the cast-off clothes and hats of Europeans, 
and with shaven heads and faces. The eldest gave himself out to be 
the mahant or chief of a sect, and the others to be his chelas or 
disciples. The mahant pluyed upon a two-stringed instrument known as 
the dutdra, and he and his chelas sang songs in praise of the English 
in geveral, and of John Nicholson in particular, whom they declared to 
be their guru. It should be borne in mind that during the Sikh rule it 
was by no means uncommon for fagirs to receive, throuzh the gvod 
offices of the karddrs or district officers, assignments of land-revenue 
from the central government at Lehcre, for the maintenance of religioua 
or guasi-religious institutions. John Nicholson was well known to the 
people of Rawalpindi. He had waged in the neighbourhood 4 guerrilla 
warfare during the hot weather of 1848 with Sirdér Chatar Singh and 
other rebels, and when by the proclamation of the Governor-General, 
dated the 29th March 1849, the Panjab was annexed, John Nicholson 
was appointed the first Deputy Commissioner of Rdwalpindi. There- 
fore these men, by calling themselves Nikalsaini fagirs. were under the 
idea that the Deputy Commissioner of the District would feel flattered 
at being associated with a vew sect, whose guru he was acknowledged 
to be, and would no donbt get them # hancsome jdgir or free 
grant with which to establish a dharmsdla or monastery all to 
themselves! But when they found that they were uncared for by 
Nicholson (I have been told that he had them flogged once), and 
got nothing for their pains, their euthusiasm cooled down, and after 
two or three years they were heard of no more. I often saw them 
and once or twice spoke to them in 1850, and, as far as [ can 
remember, they had not a particle of an idea concerning any of the 


« By J. G. Delmerick in P.N Q, Hy, § 963, 
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doctrines of Christianity. They affirmed that the Bible was true, like- 
wise the (Jurdn and the Granth! Indeed, I fancy that they were the 
originators of the Narangkdrias, NiranKAri, a sect of schismatic Sikhs, 
which sprang up in the Kdéwalpindi District about that time, and which 
20) years ago, promised to bring every Hindu inthe Sind Ségar Dodb 
into us fold; but afterwards, for some unknown reason, & coneiderable 
number of the converts slid back into orthodoxy, and I believe there are 
few Narangkirias in the Rawalpindi District now. The monument to 
General Nicholson is at the head of the Mérgala Pass, about 16 miles 
from R4walpindi, on the Pesh4dwar road. I never heard of any Nikal- 
saini fagirs there :* indeed, I never heard of the existence of any 
since 1852 or 1853, certainly never since the Mutiny.” 


Nigxi RAvs, tho ‘little Rivi’ tribes, as opposed to the ‘ great Ravi’ tribes, 
The latter are pastoral rather than agricultural, and include the 
Kharrals, Kithias, and many of the great tribes of Muhammadan Jats. 
They look down upon the ‘little Ravi’ tribes who live within their 
limits, and who are agricultural rather than pastoral, consisting of 
Ardins, Kambohs, and similar tribes common in the eastern Punjab. 
The ‘great Ravi’ tribes are notorious for their propecsity to cattle- 
stealiny, and among them a young man is not allowed to wear a turban 
or to marry a wife till he shows by stealing a buffalo that he is able 
to support her, while a headman who has not a number of dependents 
ready to steal for or with him is popularly known as “ an orphan.” 


NivAri, Nivi, fem, -an, -ni. Nirdli, Nilgar, a dyer, see Lfléri. 


Nima-NANDI, one of the four main orders of the Bairdgis. See also under 
Nimbarki. 


Nimparxi.—A sect or sub-order of the Bairdgis, 


The orthodox accountf of Nimbarkd or Nimbaditya, who founded the 
rect, is that he was so named because he ouce stopped the motion of the 
sun on the top of a nimba tree. He also promulgated an abstruse 
theory of the Dualistic Aduality of the soul. But the popular idea of 
the Nimbarkis is that they reverence the nim tree because their deota 
is mearnate init. ‘lhe Nimbarki would thus seem to be the same as the 
Nima-nandi or Nima-Khark-Swdémi, mentioned by Mr. Maclagan,{ and 
it may further be noted that Nim Ndth is given as one of the twelve 
disciples of Gorakh Nath. The facts may point to the existence of a 
sub-sect, worshippers of the 2im tree, upou which the philosophical 
doctrine of ‘Nimbarka’ was grafted. 


Niucua, ‘ half-breed,’ a term applied to the Pashto-speaking people on the 
left bank of the Indus and in the lateral valleys to the eastward (include 
ing the people of the Pakhli and Agror valleys in British territory) by 
the pure-blooded Afghdus of Ydsufzai who refuse all matrimonial or 
other alliances with them. The Nimchas in their turn refuse to asso- 
ciate with the tribes in their north. Probably descended from Tathdén 
settlers from Swdt and aborigines the Nimchas are easily distinguished 





* The sect was supposed to have ccnnected itself with the monument, 
Psychological Tenets of the Vaishnavas, J. A. 8, B., 1884, p. 108, 
Punjab Census Report, 1892, pp. 123 end 114 (footnote). 
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from pure Pathdns by their accent: Biddulph, Tribes of the Hindoo 
Koosh, p. 7. 


Ninomapa, ‘old one.’ The sister order of the Buddhist Drukpa (gq. ».). 
Their head is Gsungspraél (pron. Sungtriil) of Lotraglalung Gonpa be- 
tween Khams and Lhassa. They hold the monastery of Pin in Spiti. 
Certain of the buzhen families—descended from Ningmapa monks— 
became manepas or wizards. Their witchcraft consists chiefly in 
breaking stones on their stomachs, swallowing knives, and other more or 
less common conjuring tricks. They travel widely, but even in Spiti 
their powers are not greatly believed in and they do not pretend to the 
black magic of the Bonpas or Black Caps. They accept the rgidt or 
Book of Mystical Doctrines, called in Sanskrit Tantra, which Tsong- 
khapa eliminated from the Kagidr: see Gelukpa., 


NirAti, an indigo dyer (Multéni): see Lildri. 


Nirankini, a Sikh sect. The term nirankdr,* “incorporeal” is old in 
Sikhism, dating back to Bib&é Ndnak himself, who was originally called 
Nénak Nirankéri. ‘I'he sect, however, is a modern one, having been 
founded by one Bhdi Didl Das. a Khatri of Pesh4war, who established 
it at Rawalpindi about 1845. On his death in 1870 his son Rhdi Bhara 
or Darbéra Singh succeeded him, and then Bhai Ratt4, another son. 
The Nirankaris worship one invisible God as a spirit who is a hearer 
of prayer, avoiding idols, and making noofferings to them, to Brahmans 
or to the dead. ‘hey abstain from all flesk and liqnor and reverence 
truth, Pilgrimages are regarded as useless, and neither Brahmans nor 
cows are to be reverenced. The first day of each monthis to he kept 
holy by attendance at the temple, reading the Granth, repentance for 
sins, and almsgiving. The Adi-Granth of BAba.Naénak is their sacred 
book though they also respect the later Gurds and their writings. Wed- 
dings are celebrated according to the Sikh rites, by a granthi and not by a 
Brahman : the bride sits unveiled in public and the pair circumambulate 
the Adi-Gronth, instead of fire. Widows mav remarry. At funerala 
also they dispense with Brahmans, and instead of mourning the event 
is regarded rather as an occasion for reioicing. The sect has an amrit- 
sar of its own on the Lei stream near the park in Rawalpindi, and 
their dead are burnt there. At their darbir or meeting-place in 
Réwalpindi town isa shrine of the Adi-Granth, where Bhai Didl’s 
slippers are kept and revered. The sect recruits all classes.t 


But caste and social status are not affected by conversion. The 
Nirankérfs also inculcate belief in the transmigration of souls; rever- 
ence and honour towards parents. Lying, cheating, and using false 
weights are peculiarly heinous crimes. Smoking is forbidden, but 
Nirankérfs may sell or deal in tobacco. They are said to have curious 
rites on the birth of children, descrihed as a little reminiscent of Jewish 
ceremonies. The use of wine and flesh is prvhibited; indeed a Niran- 
k4ri, except in the course of duty as a soldier, may not deprive a 
sentient being of life. The Nirankdri doctrines are exoteric and they 
gladly explain them to inquirers. Polygamy is prohibited. 





* Sanskr. nirdkdr, “ formless,” 
t Maclagan, § 95, 
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Nirmari.*—The Nirmala Sddhds, or “ pure saints,” are a Sikh order, 
They originated, like the Akdlis, in the time of Gurt Govind Singh, 
but the history of their foundation is obscure. According to one story 
& Water-carrier was seized by the Gurd’s soldiers for supplying their ene- 
mies with water during a battle, but the Gurd declared him stainle-s 
(nirmald), This account, however, undoubtedly aroxce out of a con- 
fusion between this order and the Sewdpanthfis, and the more probable 
version is that Gurd Govind Singh sent three disciples to Benares to 
learn Sanskrit and designated them, on their return, the “ stainless,” ag 
being the only learned men among the Sikhs. At first they took the pahul 
and wore white raiment, but they have adhered to the study of the 
orthodox Hindu scriptures and thereby lost touch with Sikhism. They 
now wear the ordinary saffron robes of the Indian fagir, possibly to 
facilitate begging, which they protess to avoid as they claim to subsist 
on offerings voluntarily made. They retain the kes. Tho Nirmalé 
form a well-discipli:ed and highly respecte! organisation. Hach mo- 
nastery is under a guru, while a conncil or committee periodically visits 
their societies throughont the Province, Almost always celibate they 
bear a far higher reputation for mora'ity than most of the «ther rel'pi- 
ous orders in the Punjab. Their principal Akhdra is at Hardwdr, but 
they also have foundations at Amritsar and elsewhere. 


Nisadnra, the second of the Sikh misls or confederacies. It was recruited 
from Khatris »nd Rangrethas or -onverted sweepers anid the name is 
said to mean ‘ standard bearer’ from nishon, a standard. 


NisowAna, a Jat clan ‘agricultural) found in Shéhpur, wh-re they held afew 
villages, and also in Jhang wh reth+y are d-scribed as pure Jét tribe 
though in the Census of 1901 they returned tiemselves as RAéjputs. 
They hold the northern corner of Chiniot tahsil in Jhang between the 
L4lis, Gilotars and the Shdhpur border. They are sometimes spoken of 
as it they had a dialect of their own, called Nissow4ni or Nigw4ni and are 
a fine body of men, fearless and bold, with a great reputation for thieving, 
but formerly describe i as a prosperous, thriving clan, rich in flocks and 
herds with ecaroely any debts. 


Niziui, see Chishti. 

Nouwiwna, a Balooh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Nour, a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery. 
Nosigg, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Not, Navt, a J4t tribes, found in Jhang tahsil and, like the Bhanga, early 
settlers in that tract. They occupied the lowlands of the Chonab round 
Jhang before the Sidls. Swarthier than the generality of the people 
aud speaking @ more uncouth tongue, their traditions carry them back 
to Dhan, a R4j4 of Bikdner who settled in Jhang while the country was 
under a Brahman dynasty. Naul was the son of Dhan. The Sidls 
were for some time, efter their arrival in the country, subject to the 
Naul and paid tribute through them. Always a turbulent and lawless 
race, they used to be great cattle-owners preferring cattle-breeding to 


* Bitterly opposed by the Ak4lis,—Maclagan. 108, Trumpp's Die Religionder Sikhs, 
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agriculture and cattle-lifting to either.* Nols have also settled in the 
Chenéb Colony. 


Nonidet, (1) a tribe of Muhammadans found in Montgomery; (2) a J&t clan 
(agricultural) found in Mulidn: see also under Ndndéri. 


Nono, the title given to any male member of the fv.ur noble families of Kuiling, 
Mane, Pin and Gyungul in Spiti. The title is retained for life, but 
would he forfeited if its bearer married ont of his own rank —an unbeard- 
of thing. The nonos rank with the jos of Laéhul and with the royal 
family of Lad&kh (Laddkhski (r)yalrigs). The head of the Kuiling 
family is recognised by Government as the Nono of Spiti, but he is never 
known in his own territory by any other title than that of Gyalpo or king, 
Princesses of the blood are celled shemo, and the queen is apparently 
addressed as shemi. 


The marriage laws are most rigid. The king and the princes must 
marry in their owo rank and, if a bride is not available in Spiti, must 
ride to Léhul cr Ladékh to procure one. The present Nono’s (Gyal- 
po’s) great-grandmother, for instance, was a Laddkhi princess. By a 
special dispensation the daughter of a nono may espouse a commoner 
and yet retain her rank us sheno, but it ix open to doubt whether, as 
stated in the article on Chahzang, a morgan:tic union of this kind 
would confer the courtesy title of jo on the commoner husband, 


Norpadi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Noéuirns, Lowienit, Nowint, Nondnt, etc.—A branch of the Lodi Pathéns, 
descended from Néhdrnai or Nuh (Noah). He had six sons, Mamé, 
Maya, Tataur, Shaikh or Patakh and Had (Eber) by one wife, and by 
another, Marwar. The descendants of Shaikh and Had appear to have 
mostly migrated into Hindustén and the remnant has been absorbed 
by the other Nahénis. Mamé had three sons: (I) Ydsin or Ydnas, 
progenitor of the Naulat Khel Pawindas and their kinsmen of Tank, 
with their several branches, and of the Hassan Khel: (2) Haidar or 
Khizr, founder of the Lak», Bird, Ibrahim and Kod Khels; and (3) 
Ya’kib, founder of the Khel vamed after him. 


Maya, progenitor of the Maya Khel Pawindas of Draband had two 
sons, Lot and Son or Y4sin, who founded two tribes of those names 
with 6 and 7 sub-sections respectively. 


Tataur had two sons, Aso and Misé, founders of the Khels named 
after them. 


Nty, (1) a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, where they are prominent 
in the north of Shujébad tahsil. Also said to be a branch of the 
Bhattis and to have migrated from some place cailed Thénewdhan 
‘near Delhi.’ Converted to Islim by the Makhdim of Uch Jahdniéu 
or Sayyid Jalé] they retain the title of R&na. The genealogy repre- 
sents Nin, Uthera, Kanjar and Kulidr as sons of R&éjwaddan and epo- 
nyms of as many tribes: another makes Jai and Utera brothers of Nin 
and Jhakkarson of Jai: see also under Channar. The Nin are also 
found in Montgomery; (2), a Rdéjputclan (agricultural) found in 
Shéhpur; (38) a Gdjar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

* The Panjdbi Dicty. gives Nolo, sf. (sic) asatribe which answers this description. 


Olearly Nol is meant. The word appears to be identical with neola and naul, a mungoose, 
The latter form is found in Potohéri, 
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Nor, a tribe of Rd&jputs, now apparently extinct. They are said to have 
migrated into the Punjab from the Deccan in early times and to have 
founded K4ldnaur,* in the Gurddspur District, Kdahna, a Nar, is also 
said to lave founded Kahniwan in that district, but Sher Shah Sér 
settled a body of Afgh4ns inthe place and they held it under him, 
Akbar gave Salho, a Harchard Rajput, charge of that part of the 
country with a grant of 360 villages. The Harchands disposseseed the 
Afghéns of Kahniwdn and still hold it, the Nérs appureotly having 
disappeared, 


NOr-Baxasni, a sect found in Béltistan and described by Biddulph (Tribes 
of the Hindoo Koosh, pp. 128-5), Vigne called them Kelurchab, 


Noaeses, Norge, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Norginr (NopwaxAnI), are a Baloch tribe peculiar to Dera Ghazi Khén, 
which holds a compact territory stretching eastward to the Indus and 
between the Northern Khosa and the Kasr4ni. The tribe once enjoyed 
considerable influence and importance, holding rights of superior 
ownership over the whole of the Sanghar country. But it no longer 
possesses a political organization, having been crushed out of tribal 
existence in the early days of Ranjit Singh’s rule. But the event is so 
recent that it still retains uch of its tribal coherence and of the cha- 
racteristics of its race. 


NyAniA, see Nidria. 
Nyexea, see Chéhzang. 


Nyinamd (? Nyrmapa), see Dukpa. 


_ * KalAnaur however is more probably a corruption of K4l4-ragar and doubtless derives 
its name from K4leshwar (Shiva) whose temple stands on the old citadel. 
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OsuAi, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Opn, Up, Op or Betpiz.—Beldér is properly the name of an occupation 
merely ; it is derived from bel, a mattock, and it denotes all whose calling 
it is to work with that instrument. But though the common coolie of 
the Province will often turn his hand to digging, the Od is the profes. 
sional navvy of the Punjab; and the word Beldér is seldom applied, at 
least as a tribal name, to the members of any other caste, though it 
seems in more common use in the west than in the east, the Od of the 


west being generally known as Beldér.* In some places, e.g. in Gujrat, 
the Od or Beldér styles himself a Shaikh, if he isa Muhammadan. 


The Od are a wandering tribe whose proper home appears to be 
Western Hindust4én and Raéjputéna; at least the Ods of the Punjab 
usually hail from those purts. They are vagrants, wandering about 
with their families in search of employment on earthwork. They will 
not asarule take petty jobs, but prefer small contracts on roads, 
canuls, railways, and the like, or will build a house of adobe, and dig a 
tank, or even a well. They settle down in temporary reed huts on 
the edge of the work; the men dig, the women carry the earth to the 
donkeys which they always have with them, and the children drive 
the donkeys to the spoil bank. In the Salt Range tract they also 
quarry and carry stone; and in parts of the United Provinces they are 
said to be wandering pedlars. They eat anything and everything, 
and though not unfrequeutly Musalmans, especially in the west, are 
always outcast. ‘They have « speech of their own called Odki or in 
Multén Odakki, which is very probably notbing more than the ordinary 
dialect of their place of origin. ‘They wear woollen cloths, or at least 
one woollen garment, ‘They claim descent from one Bhagfrat who 
vowed never to drink twice out of the same well, and so dug a fresh 
one every day till one day he dug down and down and never came up 
again. It is in mourning for him that they wear wool, and in imita- 
tion of him they bury their dead even when Hindus, though they 
marry by the Hindu ceremony. ‘ill the re-appearance of Bhagfrat 
they will, they say, remain outcasts. ‘hey are said to claim Rdéjput or 
Kshatriya origin and to come from Mdrwdr. They worship R4ma and 
Sivat like the Pushkarna Brahmans who are sometimes said to be them- 
selves Ods by descent. The Od are, for a vagrant tribe, singularly free 
from all imputation of crime. ‘bey are distributed pretty generally 
throughout the Province, but are most numerous in Lahore and alon 
the lower Indus and Chenab, and least numerous in the hills and sub- 
montane districts. But a writer who gives a good account of their 
methods as ‘ professiona] navvies’ says they are principally found in the 
Jumna tracts.f 


* Mr. Christie, however, was assured that there are large communities of professional 
Beldirsa who are not Ods. They are generally Musalmdn in the Punjab proper and Hindu 
in the eastern districts; they are not outcasts, have fixed habitations, and work as carriers 
with their animals when earthwork is not forthcoming. It may be that the Musalméns 
returned in our Census tables belong to this class ; as Od and Belday have been confused. 

+ Wilson's Indian Caste, II, pp, 114, 139, 169. ; 

tP.N.Q. Ll, § 634, Z 
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At an Od wedding in Multén branches of a jandgi tree are out, and 
the bridegroom is made to touch the bride’s knee with his own on the 
spot. An ornament called chandin har is tied round the pair’s knees 
which are then touched with a club. No Brahman is called in on thie 
occasion, but Brahmans are said to be employed on all ceremonial 
and religious occasions, the parohit getting a rupee ata wedding. 
Ods in Multén wear the chofi, but no yaneo, They are said to abstain 
from eating an animal called girdh (kird, snake), but may eat everything 
else lawful to Hindus. 


In the lower part of Outer Sar4j, in Kullu, on the north bank of the 
Sutle] the Ods appear to form a separate caste. They are a menial 
class, higher than the Lohdrs, with whom they will smoke and drink 
water, but will not intermarry, and higher than the Barehis with whom 
they will smoke, but will not drink water; and lower than the Thavis 
who have no social intercourse with them, The occupation of the Ods 
however, is the same as the Chavis, namely, house-building, They are 
not apparently found in the adjoining parts of the Simla Hill States, 
south of the Sutlej, or elsewhere in Kullu. 


OpxAna, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Oxzsi (? Waist), a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Oaak, see under Jogi. 
Osata, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multéao; also in Kapirthala. 


Oug, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Osai, a Hindu school-master. (Multani). Panjabs Dicty., p. 832. 


OxuaL.—A Jét tribe found in Jind. They offer a piece of coarse sugar, Lhelt, 
to their jatherd at marriage. ; 


Oxaxg, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See Aulakh. 
Otag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Omaaa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Oraxzat, Wroxza1.—A Pathan tribe, Like the accounts of many another 
Pathén tribes, an account of the Orakzai is rather curious reading, the 
bulk of it being often devoted to showing that the tribe is in the main 
not Pathéo at all, but something else. The Orakzai have several foreign 
sections, e.g. the Sheikhan (No. 10 in the appendix below), and several 
aboriginal or ‘Tiréhi’ sections. 1f indeed we exclude all the sections 
ee Pathén origin is doubtful, the pure Pathén element is very 
small, 


The origin of the Orakzat.—The Orakzai is a tribe of obscure 
origin, and it is doubtful if they are true Afghdns, though they are 
said to belong to the Karlanrai race, being descended from Kadi, the 
younger son of Karran, as are the Dilazdk, The tribe itself claims 
descent from a Persian prince, Sikandar Sh4h who was exiled, (wrukzaz 
lost or exiled) from his father’s kingdom, and took refuge | with tho 
Mubammadan king of Koh&t by whom he was employed to subdue the 
Tirdhis of Tirah, who were then Hindus or non-Afghdns, ruled by 
various rajds, and divided into two branches—Dilazék and Parbali. 
Sikandar Shah conquered the Tirdhis, and on the death of the Kohat 
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king claimed that region aa his son-in-law, but was opposed by Banga, 
a Dum or musician of the Persian court who had been despatched in 
search of the prince, but had passed himself off at Kohét as hia brother, 
and obtained the second daughter of the king in marriage. Failing to 
conquer Banga, Sikandar Sh4h returned to Tirdh and married a TYrdhi 
woman as his second wife. After his death his descendants waged 
constant wars with the Bangash or descendants of Banga, entil the 
plain country was allotted to the latter and the hills to the Orakzai. 


Bellew assigns a common origin to the Orakzai, Afrfdi, Bangash, etc., 
and says the Bangash were ousted from Zurmat in Waztristén by the 
Ghiljis (sic) and driven into Kurram, and thence into Mfrdnzai and 
Kohat, whence they expelled the Ghabris, Sufis and Mangaris—three 
non-Afghdn tribes, of whom tho first may be the modern Ghebas of 
tahsil Pindi Gheb in Réwalpindi. The Orakzai include, however, several 
tribes such as the Shaikh4n, of Gardez in Waziristan, tha Mishtias 
and Ali Khels, both originally Ydsafzai, and the Malla Khels, of Ghilzai 
descent, who are not true Orakaai. These tribes, however, are not 
Shias, for that sect is practically confined to the Muhammad Khels, who 


Bar Muhammad Khels, included the tribes shown in the margin, 
Mani Khe though the Tazi, Bar And and Lar 
Sipdyas. And—three hamaiya or vassal sections 


Abdul ast Khel, of the Kam4l Khel of the Tirdh Sturi, or Afzal Khels in 

Pena e Tiréh, are also Shias. The Muhammad 
Khels are descendants of B&zid according to the tribal pedigree, and 
it is interesting to trace their connection with the shrines of the 
South-West Punjab, for the Sindyas have two shrines, one at Usi, a 
zidrat of Pir Kamal Shéh, a grandson of Makhdém Jahdzian of Uch in 
Jhang, and the other a shrine of Pir Saidin Shéh, a cousin of 
Makhdim J94 of Bilot in Dera Ismail Kbén. 


I.—ORGANISATION. 


Sectarian groups.—The most important principle would appear to be 
the religious or sectarian one. The Shia Muhammad Khel appear to be 
quite distinct from the other Orakzais, who are thus divided into two 
main groups, Shia and Sunni by religion. But the religious principle 
operates also to split up the main groups into religicus sections, a good 
example of this being given by the Isé Khel (No. 4 below), who now 
form a distinct section. Lastly within each section we find still smaller 
sectinns or sub-sections with names which show that they have 
been formed owing to sectarian diff-rences, at least this is the only way 
in which we can account fer names like N«qs':band Kor in No. 6, 
Babé Nmési in No. 8, Khw4ja Khel in No. 12, and some oth ra, Thus 
it seems clear that religious or sectarian influences are constantly at 
work to split up the natural divisions of the tribe. 


Territorial growps.—There are only a few of these among the 
Orakzai, viz. the Sweri and Pitéo divisicns of the Ahsherz:i, No. 14, 
and the Barah and Tiréh Sturi Khels, of No. 19. Bizuti (No. 18) is 
also apparently « territorial section. 


Ethnic groups—These again are not very numerous. There is & 
Hindki Khel in No. 2, and Tiréhi Khels in Nos, 10 and 20. 
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It seems probable however that these are not the only principles on 
which groups are formed. The Lashkarzai clan and the Sipéva seo- 
tion (No. 22) may point to a by-gone feudal or military organisation 
in certain clans. Still the fact remains that by far the most important 
factor in the organisation of the Orakaai is the religious or sectarian 
one, 


TI,—Sociat Customs. 


Houses and villages.—Dwellings are usually constructed of stone in 
mud with courses of timber at intervals. In ‘I'fréh the houses are, as 
a rule, of 2 or 8 storeys, each storey being not more than 10 ft. in 
height. Cattle are kept in the lower storey: while the second is the 
livmg room. The uppermost is a tower tor defence, though sometimes 
it is only an open verandah on the roof, where the women sit and spin, 
In many cases there ig only one reom in each storey, in which case all 
the inmates sleep together In the houses of the richer classes there are 
2 or even 3 rooms on the gronnd floor and second storey. Almost 
every house has large corn-bins of baked earth, usually wholly or partly 
under ground. Orakzai villages generally consist of houses built 
together, whereas, in Mnidn, the Afridis reside in scattered hamlets, 
each man living apart with his immediate relations and dependents, 
Afridi hou-es are, as a rule, much better built than those of the Orak- 
za\, ‘The Orakzai villayes have the houses facing inwards, and these 
are entered from outside by small openings 


Food.—Two meals are taken, one in the morning, the other at even- 
ing. The staple foodis maize bread, eaten with ddl, vegetables or 
butter-nilk, Wheaten bread is a luxury. Rice is used en all cere- 
monial occasions, when it is eatea mixed with mung. Meat is only 
eaten occasionally, e.g. at the Id, or to do honour toa guest. The 
Orakzais are not so particular about thvir food as the Afridis. 


Dress.—The Orakzai garb is that of the ordinary Pathédns among 
the men. There is not much difference between Suunis and Shias 
or between Orakzais and Afridis, but the Shia Orakzais generally wear 
clothes of a dark khaki colour, while the Afridi Shias wear white. 
Shoes are almost unknown. Sandals made of dwarf-pwlm are worn. 
Av Orakzai woman wears a head sheet, a khat and trousers. The khaé, 
presented to her with her trousseau, is used only on ceremonial occasions. 
It is a long garment like a night gown extending from the neck to the 
legs, and is made of country cloth, dyed dark blue. Itis tight to the 
waist and loose below. Red chintz of country manufacture striped with 
yellow, or white, is stitched over the back and steeves of the khat, the 
front and skirt being covered with an embroidery of red and white 
wax-work (chikan). Younger women also stitch silver coins on the 
front of this garment. ‘The trousers are made of coarse country cloth, 
dyed black with red spots. ‘This garment is loose to the knees, below 
which a piece of striped red cloth (pacha), six feet long, with an em- 
broidered edge of red, yellow or green silk, is sewn. These pachas are 
turned over and over threo or four times to form a kind of tight gaiters, 
and this performance otten occupies a quarter of an hour, The pachas 
last longer than the upper portion of the trousers, which have to be 
renewed much oftener, , 
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Among the Daulatzais the women do not use the pachas, and wear 
instead loose trousers with a string or button to fasten them over the 
ankles. The better classes wear a ‘hat and trousers of long cloth, or 
markin, in summer, but use coarse cloth for these garments io winter. 
The head sheet of the younger women consists of a piece of country 
cloth, dyed black or dark blue, 24 yards long by 1} yards broad, with 
a broad border of yellow and red silk on the narrow side. Elderly 
women wear a striped black and white head sheet with a narrow border 
of red silk. In the case of poorer women fine red cotton thread ia, sub- 
stituted for silk in the borders. Unmarried Orakzai girls wear white 
trousers without gaiters (pachas). There is not much difference in 
dress between Afridi and Orakzai women. The former use more 
wax embroidery than the latter, and the Afridi women’s trousers 
are dark red in colour without spots. ‘They also fasten these garments 
lower down in the waist, acd wear longer pachas than the Orakzai 
women, ‘The use of henna, or antimcny, is not common among Orakzai 
women, except with the Ali Khels and Alisherzais, Generally speaking, 
Orakzais are wuch more slovenly in their dresa than Afridis, An 
Afridi can be distinguished {rom an Orakzai at a glance by hia dress, 
except perhaps the Aka Khel Atridis, whose mode of dress closely 
approximates to that of the Orakzais, 


Jewellery.—Orakzai women do not wear jewellery, and their orna- 
ments do not differ much from those worn by Path4n women in British 
territory. The following are the principal articles :— 


Large ear-rings, deodi, silver. Necklet. ogi, silver, 
Smal! ear-rings, skanrt, silver. Frontlet, chingakh, silver. 
Small nose ring, chdrgul, silver. Bracelet. wakhé, silver. 
Small nose-ring, ndta, gold. Chain, garewdn, silver. 
Large nose-ring. pizwan, gold. Necklace, nimbolt, gold. 
Neck ornament, hazgal, silver. Rings, guttt, silver. 


A few of these ornaments require special notice. The deodi is worn 
in the lower lobe of the ear, and the skanri in the upper portion. 
The pizwan and ndta are only worn by the richer classes, Ihe nata is 
worn on the right side and chdrgul on the left side of the nose, aud 
the pizwan below, in the nostril ridge. The hatgal consist of three 
flat, roughly decorated, silver ornaments, about an inch and a 
half square, which are strung together and worn over the breast. 
The chingakh is an ornament ot fretted silver worn over the forehead by 
women of means. The garewdn which is a distinctive Orakeai orna- 
ment is au arrangement of silver coius and chains with tasselled enda, 
and looks very effective, especially on a gala dress of wax-embroidered 
cloth. ‘he nimboli consists of a gold cylinder, which is straug with 
beads, and worn round the neck. ‘The Aazgal is presented toa girl by 
her fiancé on betrothal, and at the time of her marriage the og? is given 
to her by her parents. The garewdn and wakhi are generally supplied 
by the husband just before marriage. The girl usually acquires the 
skanri and chargul in her pareuts’ house in childhood. ‘The other 
ornaments are supplied by her parents or husband, as their means may 
admit. All the ornaments are worn by the bride at the wedding, and 
generelly for a peried of five months atter the ceremony. ‘Ihen they 
are laid aside, and only used on occasions of rejvicing, except the wakhs, 
ogt, and skanrt, which are always worn. 
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Birth,* naming, and circumcision.—A pregnant woman among the 
poorer classes does not desist from her menial duties of bringing grass 
and wood from the hiils uptil the last mouth of her pregnancy, when she 
generally remains ut home. The period of confinement is very short, 
and child-birth is asarule easy among these tribes. After delivery 
the lying-in woman remains in bed for only three days, but she refrains 
from doing any work fora week, After the lapse of forty days she 
resumes her usual occupations. No notice is taken of the birth of a 
female child, but the advent of a boy is made the occasion of rejoicing. 
Drums aro beaten by Dams, who receive a present of Rs. 5 (Kabuli) 
and gur and raisins, to the value of from Rs. 2 to 8, are distributed 
among the friends, who come to congratulate the family. Among the 
Sunni clans the custom of dram-beating is dying out owing to the re- 
strictions of the Mulléhs, who taboo this form of amusement, but it still 
flourishes among the Shia sections. Female children are named by 
their mothers, or grandmothers, without any formal ceremony. Names 
are given to male children from 10 to 20 days after the birth in con- 
sultation with mullahs, Sayyids or faqgirs. Boys are circumcised between 
the ages of two and four. This ceremony is celebrated by a feast of 
rice and gni in places where rice is abundant, as among the Daulatzais. 
In other localities, as among the Ali Khels, gur and raisins are distri- 
buted among the friends, relations and neighbours of the parents. 


Betrothal and marriage.—As a rule among the Orakzais, children 
are not betrothei until they attain puberty, and marriage quickly 
follows betrothal. Marriages are usually determiued by consider- 
ations of family convenience. It is a common practice for a man 
to marry his first cousin, in which case an exchange of betrothals 
is generally effected. The rasmdna tor marriages between relations is 
fixed at from Rs. 100 to Rs. 240 (Kdébuli). Besides this, food, clothes 
and ornaments have to be supplied. The quantity of food to be sup- 
plied, which consists of ghz, rice, gur, maize, wheat, mung, salt and 
henna, varies according to the number of guests to be fed. Clothes to 
the value of Rs. 10 and ornaments worth Rs. 60 are also furnished. 
When a girl is not married to one of her kinsmen, the following 
arrangements are made preliminary to the betrothal. Some women of 
the boy’s family first visit the house of the girl’s relations, and return 
after satisfying themselves as to the suitability of the match. Over- 
tures are then made by the boy’s family, and, if these are favourably 
received, the marriage settlements are made. Some elders from the 
boy’s village, accompanied by a few women of his family, next proceed 
to the girl’s house oa a night appointed for the purpose, and the terms 
of the marriage settlement are announced. This deputation, which 
is feasted at the expense of the boy’s parents with gur or, in the case 
of well-to-do people, with goat’s meat, generally succeeds in procuring 
seme reduction of the rasmdna demanded for the girl, which varies 
from Rs. 200 to 700 (Kaébuli) according to the position of the parties 
and the attractions of the girl, Rs. 300 being the usual amount. In 
addition to this, food, clothes and ornaments have to be supplied, the 


ee eet 

* “The spokes in the sun's disk are compared to brands; and it used to be the custom 
with the Afghan tribes to brand the forehead of a child born in an unfortunate or unlucky 
hour, to drive misfortune away.” (Raverty's Poetry of the Afghdns, p.316.) No sur- 
yivals of such customs or ideas are reported, 
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cost of which also depends on the means of the parties. The amount 
of rasmdna agreed upon is either paid at once, or in moieties, half at 
the betrothal, and half at the time of the marriage, ‘I'he betrothal is. 
then considered complete. ‘The marriage, which may, or may not, 
immediately follow the betrothul, is not usually cel-brated until the 
full amount of rasmdna bas been paid up. Boys are generally married 
at 18, and girls at 15 years of age. On the day before the date fixed 
for the marriage it is obligatory for the families of both bride and 
bridegroom to feast the residents of the village or quarter in which 
they reside. 


There is nothing special to note in (he marriage ceremony, which is 
the same as that which prevails among Muhawmd€ans iu British terri- 
tory. As, however, ponies are scarce among the Orakzuis, the bride- 
groom generally travels on fot to the bride’s house and not on horses 
back, as elsewhere, The bridal procession moves along to the music of 
pipes and drums, and, at intervals, gune are discharged. At the wed- 
dings of well-to-do persons dancing boys, lakitat, are also employed. 
Among some Sunni tribes, such as the Mémozais, in which the influence 
of the mulldhe is preponderant, the wedding is performed without 
dancing or music. On reaching the bride’s house the marriage party, 
as well as the peuple of the bride’s village, are feasted on food previ- 
ously supplied by the bridegroom. If the bridegroom’s village is not 
at too great a distance, the bride is generally taken home by him on 
the day of the wedding after the ceremony. At weddings the wo- 
men of the village assemble in the bride’s house and sing epithala- 
mia, called sandras. 


Orakzais have no objection to marrying Afghién women, but of 
ecurse would not marry one of their daughters to a non-Afghdn. In 
the same way it is said that they object to giving daughters in mar- 
riage to Afridis, though they take Afridi women as wives without hesi- 
tation. ‘The lower Orekzais such as the Mishtis, Mulla Khels, and 
Sheikhéns are generally reluctant to give daughters to the Upper 
Orakzais, such as the Mémozais and Alisherzais, though the reverse is 
often the case. The reason assigued for this is that the former are 
supposed to be better off. 


In the case of the remarriage of widows, the rasmdna varics accord- 
ing to circumstances, but itis as a rule less than that demanded for 
virgin, and no ornaments, food or clothes (kharch khordk), are sup- 
pie In the case of a widuw the rasmdna becomes the perquisite of 

er late husband’s heirs, who often marry her themselves. An Orakzai 
usually marrics one wife at a time, though, if he is rich enough, he 
may indulge in a plurality of help-meets. A man with a childless wife 
often takes another wife to bear him sons. 


The sale of wives is uncommon among the Orakzais, and is regarded 
asadisgrace. If the husband cannot put up with his wife on account 
of her misconduct, incompatibility of temper, etc., he sells her to some 
one living as far off as possible. Again, a widow is sometimes sold 
when her husband's heirs are unable to come to an amicable arrange- 
ment about the disposal of her hand, 
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Adultery and divorce.—Adultery is not common and is avoided as 
being a fruitful source of feuds. If the guilty pair are caught flagrante 
delicto, both are generally killed, In other cases a feud arises, the in- 
jured husband is entitled to take two lives, and the woman becomes 
the property of the seducer, or his family. Ifthe family of the injured 
husband is too weak to prosecute the feud, the wife is divorced and 
sold in some distant place, and compensation is exacted from the 
seducer. 


A settlement can only be effected on the following terms. If the 
seducer is not killed, he has to pay the value of two lives at the rate of 
Rs. 360 (KAbuli) each, plus Rs. 75 as sharmana. In the case of the 
selucer’s death, the value of one life, or Rs, 350, plus Rs. 75 as 
sharmdna, is taken from his heirs and the feud is ended, Among the 
Mishtis no sharmana is exacted, and, if both the erring wife and her 
paramour are killed, no feud results, and no further demand is made 
on the latter’s beirs. In some cases, where the seducer is poor, the 
amount of compensation is reduced by mutual consent, but is never 
less than Rs, 240 (Kdbuli). ‘The custom, however, of accepting com- 
pensation for a wife’s dishonour is rare among the Orakzui, who regard 
it as a disgrace. Divorce is not common and is only resorted to in 
exceptional cases, and never for purposes of gain. The practice is 
said to be rare among the less civilised tribes, like the Ali Khels, but 
fairly common with the Sheikhdus and other sections, who have more 
frequent intercourse with British territory. 


Dower.—The amount of dower varies from Rs. 15 to 101 among the 
Orakzai, and is invariably paid in full before the celebration of the 
marriage. The usual dower among Shias and some of the Sunni 
clans is Rs. 101 for a virgin, and its. 50 for a widow (Ké4buli). In 
poor families, and in some exceptional cases, the dower of a virgin is 
reduced to Rs. 50. Among the Ali Khels, who are a poor tribe, the 
dower is fixed at Rs. 26 or 31, orin rare cases Rs, 60 (Kabuli). 


Burial.—The funeral ceremonies are the same as in British terri- 
tory. The jandza or funeral procession, however, is only preceded by 
mullahs carrying three Qoréus, and never more, Gur also is substitut- 
ed for sweetmeats at the burial of children. Skdt or alms are dis- 
tributed to the mullahs, and a feast is given to the friends of the de- 
ceased after the jandza ceremony, but not generally on such a large 
scale as is the custom in Kohdt. The Orakzai cemeteries are not so 
neatly kept as those in Afridi limits, where blue, white und yellow iris 
flowers are planted over the graves. ‘This pretty custom is only 
occasionally practised among the Orakzai clans, The body in the grave 
is covered with a layer of short sticks, shami, the interstices between 
which are filled up with wet mud. The grave is then built up on four 
sides with three layers of dry stones, the space within being filled up 
with dry earth. The head of the corpse is always placed to the north, 
and the grave of a female is dug deoper than that of a male, Over the 
grave tombstones are placed, carved or plain, according to the per- 
son’s means. Occasionally, pieces of wood, 2 feet long by 6 inches 
broad, are substituted for tombstones, and in some cuses these are 
rudely carved and decorated on the top with the figures of birds. A 
man’s grave has only two tombstones, one over the head and the other 
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over the knees, the first with its edges facing north and south, and the 
second similarly turned east and west. A woman’s grave hae threw 
tombetones over the heart, navel, and knees, all of which are parallel, 
and face north aud south with their edges east and west. 


The graves of mullihs are distinguished by a white flag stuck ona 
stick at the head and a kuza, or water pot, in the middle. Shahids, or 
martyrs for the faith, are also admitted to the privilege of a flag on 
their graves. These are mostly white, or red and white. 


Iuheritance.—The rule of primogeniture does not obtain, all the sons 
being entitled to an equal share in their father’s property. The 
father has a right to will away his whole property to one son to the 
exclusion of the rest, but this is very rarely done. All the sons are 
bound to Join in the funeral expenses of their father, and, if any 
fails to do so, his share of the property, moveable and immoveable, 
is reduced by this amount The rules regarding succession are 
generally the same across the border as in British territory, dev-lution 
of property being regulated on the pagwand system. The only 
important difference is that a widow has no interest in her deceased 
husband’s property, which devolves integrally on the next of kin, 
whose transferable property she becomes. If she is young and attrac- 
tive, the heir weds her himself, or marries her either to one of hig 
relations, or to an outsider. If she is old, and without any marketable 
value, she is maintained by the heir, and in return is bound to perform 
household duties. There is a curious custom, however, in vogue 
among the Khadizais, under which women have equa! shares with 
men in the property of a deceased relation. 


Partition—Among the Orakzais the following clans still preserve 
the system of vesh or periodical partition of land :— 

(1) Khadizais, (4) Lar And Khels, 

(2, Isa Khels. (5) Shaokanris. 

(3) Bar And Khels, 

Among the Khadizais the custom of khula vesh is in vogue, 
by which every person, male or female, is entitled to a share in the 
land. Women, when married within the tribe, carry their shares with 
them, but should they marry into another tribe, their shares revert 
to their own clan. The lands of the Khadizais are generally divided 
every third year. The other clans named pursue the system of band 
vesh by which the male members only of the tribe possess shares. ‘lhe 
Isa Khels divide their lands every five years, the Bar and Lar And 
Khels every three years and the Shaokanris every 8 to 15 years. 


Hospitality—The Orakzais regard hospitality as a sacred duty. 
Sunni Orakzais having no hujras put up a guest in the village mosque. 
Shias however have hujras. The inviolability of a guest is strictly 
eo a matter in which the Orakzais contrast favourably with the 

azirs, 


Amusements and Festivals.—The Orakzais observe the usual Mu- 
hammadan feast days, and the Nauroz which is essentially a Shia 
festival. On some occasions, e.g., the Shab-i-Barét, large bonfires 
(katamirs) are kindled by boys, to the accompaniment of volleys. On 
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festive occasions the bulbula ia also danced round a bonfire, as among 
the Bangash. Drum-beating is another common form of displaying 
joy, though the mulléha discountenance it. Drums and sarnais are the 
chief musical instruments, the rabab being rare, ‘Their games are 
sakhi, pataghunat, chindro and kunt, the last alone being played by 
adults. 


Shias smoke tobacco in a chilam, but among the Sunnis the mullahs 
disconrage smoking. They also discourage tha use of charas. Opium 
and bhang are unknown. 


The blood-feud.—The usual rules appear to be in force. Kanrai 
kegdan, lit. ‘ to place a stone,’ is the term for a truce.* 


War-flags—All Orakzai lashkars are accompanied by standards which 
form rallying points in battle, and which are never allowed to fall into 
the hands of the enemy, if this can be avoided. A flag is triangular in 
shape, with tasseled ends, and is usually made of calico of the size of a 
head sheet, cut diagonally across. ‘They are made by wemen, and are 
embellished in the centre with different designs, such as a cross, swdas- 
tika, or the prophet’s hand, the last being sometimes provided with six 
fingers and sometimes with five.t 


These designs are commonly worked in cotton (red on a white ground, 
or vice vers), or more rarely embroidered in silk. As rule, the flags 
are not ornamented with the halima or verses from the Kordn, nor is 
the flag blessed by a mullah, 


Clientship.—All Hindus live as hamsdyas under the protection of a 
powerful malik, called their ndzk or patron. When accepted as a ham- 
siya @ Hindu slaughters a sheep or goat as an offering to the ndik, 
this ceremony being called lokha warkawal or bhanda dena, lit. ‘to 
give a vessel.’ Naiks are seldom changed and even a widow may suc- 
ceed to the position of a ndzk. One of the duties of a hamsiya is to 
lend money to his patron at reasonable interest. The loau is scrupu- 
lously repaid, 


Hamsdyas pay the following dues :— 


(), Gang, on the occasion of a marriage in the hamsdya’s family—Rs. 20 or 30 
to the permanent ndik, 
(ii). Darwdza, or door. tax: Rs, 5 to the ndéit in, or near, whose house the hamsdya 
is living, on a similar occasion. 
(iit), Henna is offered to the ndit at the Id and some meat given in return. 
(iv), Ata marriage in the ndik’s family the hamsdya presents sugar or sweetmeats, 
receiving a present in return. 


The Hindus.— he Hindus speak Hindki in their own families, using 


Pashto in conversation with Muhammadans. They wear red stripes ia 
their white trousers, silk or cotton needlework of the same colour on 


. 





* The origin of the phrase cannot now be traced but there used to be an analogous custom 
in Rajoutana, which may suggest an explanation. In R4jputina, in ancieat times, when a 
boundary dispute was settled, a slone was set up on the line agreed upon with an inscrip- 
tion detailing the ‘erms of settlement, and calling down curses on the party who was guilty 
of infringing it. In former days inler-tribal quarrels most frequently related to disputed 
boundaries, and it is possible that the phrase in question recalls a time when a stone was 
actually erected to mark the settlement, or temporary cessation, of such a feud. 

t The spread hand is supposed to denote the Panjtan, and thus to be a Shia emblem. 
(N. I. N. Q. §§ 42 and 747.) The significance of the hand in this case is not explained. 
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the collara and sleeves of their shirts, and a red fringe to their turbans. 
The Hindus generally marry in their own castes, as Kbatris with 
Khatris, and Aroras with Aroras, and inter-marriage between Hindua 
and Sikhs is not uncommon. Brides are scarce and cost Rs. 590 to 400. 
There is however no divorce. 


The Hindus are sewaks or followers of the Jogi ascetics. Some 
Sikhs are kesadhari or followers of Gura Ndnak and disciples of the 
Bedi families, but they seldom receive the pahul or observe Sikh rites, 
avd they eat meat of animals killed by kutha, i.¢., halal’d in Muham- 
madan fashion. Other Sikhs are sahjdhari or mona and followers of 
the Sodhi families, but differ little from the others. 


Dependants.—The Hindus and Sikhs are mostly shopkeepers or 
pedlars. The Orakzais have also the following kdrigars, artizans who 
are non-Afghdns :— 


1, Potters, too few to supply the demand. 

2. Dyers, chiefly among the Mishtis and Ali Khels. 

8. Goldsmiths, one or two families in each clan. The Mamozais have a separate 
kandi or sub-division of goldsmiths. 

4, Blacksmiths and carpenters. Almost every village of any size has its own 
blacksmith and carpenter, but in some places the same man discharges both 
functions. 

5. The Dam or barber, who has several functions to fulfil, being a drummer at 
festivities, etc., and a go-between in feuds. 

6. Weavers, who are all Orakzais, as weaving isan honourable calling. They 
also clean cottou. 

All the above classes, except the last, are, asa rule, hamsdyas. Only Nos, 4 and 5 how- 
ever are paid in kind, the rest being paid in cash. 
It will be observed that there are no scavengers, workers in leather, or midwives. 


Appendia of Orakzai clans. 
IsmMaILzat.—1, Rabia Khels.* This clan has six sections or khels :— 


4. Payao Khel. | iv, Farukhshéb Khel. 
ii, Babbi Khel. v. Ayéz Khel. 
iti, Afzal Khel. vi. Brahim Khel, a hamsdya section, 
This clan is noted for its fair complexion, blue eyes and brown hair. 
The first 5 sections alone are true Rabia Khels. The Payao has 4 
nmésis, the Afzal and Farukbshéh 3 each, while the Babbi Khel has 4 
sub-sections called Dallak Beg, Haidar Beg, Waz Beg and Khan Beg. 





2. Akhel: with three main sections :— 


Masan Khel. Mandra Khel,{ and 
Sarki Khel, Wazfrs, not true Orakzais. Hindki Khel, a sub-section. : 


The Masan Khel contain 8 kors. The other sections being divided 
into khels or nmasis. 


8. Mémazai: with five mnin sections :— 
#. Machi Khel. iv. Khwas Khel. 
4i. Miro Khel. v, Khadi Khel, 
iii. Sikandar Khel. 
The Mémazai are also called Darradér, ‘ the people holding a ravine,’ 
dara, or serrated ranges in the form of ajaw (darrah). Each khel 
is divided into several nmasts. 
* Zidrat Makhadi is the reputed ancestor of the Rabia Khels. 


¢ Zidrat Akhan S4hib, the ancestor of the Dallak Nmfsi, a sub-section of the Mandra 
Khel, is held in high repute by all the neighbouring tribes, 
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4, Isa Khel:* also called Faqfr. They are inviolable and their curse 
is much dreaded. They have four main sections :— 


Gawar NmAsi, | Kali Khel. 
San Khel. Miru Khel. 
This division has no sub-sections. 


5. Khadizai: with seven sections :— 


«. Nur Shor Kandi, v, Miru Khel. 

it, Malam Nmasi. vi. Bah4dur Khan Nmdsi 
iit, Ahmad Khel, vii, Tarkhan Khel, 
iv, Ramdad Khel, 


No sub-sections. 


6, Sadda Khels: with five sections :— 
i, Naqshband Kor, | iv. Farid Khel. 





ai, Kabir Khel. v, Mohammad Khel. 
ati, Suleman Khel, 


No sub-sections, 


7, Brahim Khels :— 
i Zare Nmdsi\ Hamsdyas of the | tii, Shah Manstr Khel ) Hamsdyas of the 


ii. Tal » J Rabia Khels. iv, Madda Khel § Ali Khels, 
8, Ali Kheis:t with seven sections :— 
i. Khwéja Hawas Khel. v. Matanni Khel. ) 
at, Jasrat Khel. vi. Tskarai Khel. Hamsdyas, 
iti, Aim4l Khan Khel. vii, Baba Nm4si Sayyidan, ) 
iv, Zanka Khel, 


The Ali Khels are Ydsufzai by race. The Matanni came trom 
Kufa, and are closely connected with the Khalfl village of Matanni in 
Pesh4war. The Tskarai are by origin Ghilzais of Wardak. The Bdbé 
Nmési are Sayyids who are Shias, as are also said to be the Sarwar 
Nmési, Brahim Nmdsi, with half the Khwdja Nmdsi sub-sections of 
the Churi Khel, Khawdja Hawds Khels. ‘This tribe are all weavers by 
trade, and will only give daughters to weavers or to men conversant 
with some useful trade or to soldiers, 


The Khwd4ja Hawds Khel section has six sub-sections called khels. 
Nos. ii, ili, iv, v and vi are also divided into nmasis or khels: and vii 
has three sub-sections, Mir Niyémat, Mir Shéhwali and Mir Karim. 


9. Mishti:{ with six sections :— 





i. Darui Khel. iv, Drewandi (Wandgrai), 
ii, Hassanzai. v. Utmani Hamsé 
iii, Khumarai (Haidar Khel). vi, Mamizai § *0"54428. 


The M4mizai were originally a sub-section of the Mdmazai Daradér 
tribe, but were expelled by the Ismailzai division for flaying a calf 
alive, whence they are known asthe Khichan or dirty clan. Each 
section contains two or more khels or sub-sections, but the Drewandi 
have three sub-sections, Mamarzai, Dad Khel and Bablolzai. The 
Drewandi appears to be a sectarian division. 


* The shrine of their ancestor at Ziirat Jhandasam is the principal shrine of the Rabia 
Khels. No. 1 supra. Rae : 
Ziérat Panjtan is reverenced by Sunnis and Shias alike, Vows are made for sons, 
| Ziérat Mulléh Hosain, made 10 . 
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10. Shaikhdn :* with three sections :— 


f. Bézid Khel. | itt. Umrzai, including a Tiréhi or abori- 
it. Bamozai. ginal sub-section. 


The Shaikhéns aro said to have come originally from Gardez in 
Waziristén. The Shaikhdén sections are also divided into khels. 
11. Malla Khels:t with three sections :— 


i Qutab Khel. | iit, Obar Khela. Zakri Khel. 
it, Aziz Khel, 


This tribe is of Ghilzai origin, or according to one tradition descend- 
ed from a Shirdzi mullah by a Bizoti woman. 

Like No. 10, 

12, Massozai:{ with three sections :— 


Mastu Khel. ti. Khwaja Khel, 
#, Landizai {atau Mizzi. ut, Alizai, with three khels and cne eat, 
Asha Khel. with four kors and one khel, 


LasHKARzAls.— 13, Mamozais:$ with five sections :— 


¢, Adu Khel. tv. Abdurrahim Khel. 
ii, Sipob. v. Mir Kald4n Khel. 
tit, Abdurrahmén Khel. 





14, Alisherzais : with two maiu divisions, sub-divided thus :— 


‘ eee ae Khel. 
1, Swerl or Northern, ) Masar Khel. 
: Pi - 4 Mir Ahmad Khel. 
2. Pitao or Southern. Kaisa Khel (Swert only), 
Bain Khel now hamsdyas, though once a separate section, 


There is a Kh4n Khel in the Pitao division, and the first Kh&n is said 
to have been Saddat Khan, son of Wildyat Kh4én, Wazir of Ydrkand. 


15. Bain Khel :|| now incorporated in the foregoing and rapidly 
becoming extinct. 


Davtatzais.—16. Utmdn Khels:{ with two sections :— 
i, Fateh Khan Khel. | «i. Baranka Khel. 


* Ziérat Shaikh Mahmat Nikka, the ancestor of the Shaikhéns 

+ Zisrat Karm léhi or Nikka Tang, on the hill so named. 

tT Zidrat Jao Dariah.—This shiine is believed to be the tomb of the prophet Lam 
(Lamech), and is much venerated by the surrounding tribes. lo make seven consecutive 
visits to it is said to be a specific for rheumatism. 

§ Zidrat Bain Nika near Bain Khel is much venerated by Sunnis: and a horseman must 
dismount when passing it. Produce may be deposited here in perfect security, as a thief 
would be punished with paralysis, This is the shrine of the Sweri Alisherzais. ‘lhe Pitaos 
have the Zidrat of Ali SaG, the ancestor of the Ghurbinais, which is venerated by both 
Sunnis and Shias, apd at which vows are made for sons. 

|| Zidrat Shah Darwesh,—This shrine is held in much respect by Sunnis. A stone taken 
from the shrine is said to bring instant relief in cases of fever. 

Zidrat Guta Khel.—On the bank of the Khanki, This shrine is said to be visited by 
both Muhammajans and Hindus, and like many others is much used for the safe custody 
of grain or other property, 

Zidrat Mién Wali Béba. —This is a venerated shrine, a visit to which is believed to cure 
madness. Such, indeed, is the respect inspired by the departed saint that even wolves and 
leopards come to pay obeisance at the shrine, and depart without causing any injury to 
their human fellow-worshippers. 

{ Zidrat Shuikh Babarké at Balandar,—lIt is stated that the Utman Khels on proceeding 
to their summer settlement leave all such property, as they do not require for their immedi- 
ate use, within the precincls of this shrine, and find it intact on their return next winter. 
_ The people believe that any one violating this shrine by appropriating property deposited 

therein is sure to die. Even birds picking up grain inside the sacred precincts meet this 
‘fate! This holy manis said to have been a Hassan Khel Afridi and to have settled in 
Balandara 200 years ago. 
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17. Firoz Khels :* with two sections :— 


t, Jaisal Khel, | #. Sarang Khel. 
18. Bizotis: with four main sections :~ 

s, Kambar Khel. | tii, Chawar Khel. 
4, Yar Kuli Khel. qv. Mir Kuli Khel. 


Bizoti: from, apparently, Bizot, one of their settlements. 


19. Alizais, or Sturi Khel : divided into— 


1. Tirah Sturi Khel. 
2. Bara ,, 4 


The real Sturi Khels had two sections :— 


1, Lélbi Khel, descendants of Lal Beg (now almost extinct). 
2, Afzal Khel, settled in Bara, 


The Tiréh Sturi Khels have now three hamsdya sections :— 


t. Tazi Khel 
ti, Bar And Khel All Shias, except the Anjanni sub-section of the Lar And Khel. 
ii, Lar And ,, 


The Baéra Sturit or Afzal Khels have eight sections :— 





i. Karam Khel. v. Shkundai 

ti, Mitha ,, vi, Bayadan Hamsé 
iit, Bara ,, vii, Bara Anjanni ( 7 O"8?998 
iv. Mulla _,, viii, Chamkanni 


The Sturi Khel was at first only a branch of the Alizai clan, 
but its collateral branches have died out and so the Alizais are now 
called Sturi Khel, The organization of this clan is very obscure, but 
it has clearly been affected by the Shia-Sunni strife and possibly by 
the Roshania movement which convulsed Tir4h in Mughal times. 


Mugammap Kuets (Smias).—20. Bar Muhammad Khels: with five 
sections :— 


i, Khoedéd Khel. ait, Mirdzi Khel, 
di, Allahd4d ,, wv, Baba Nmasi.t t Hamsdyas. 
v, Tirahi, 


This isthe most powerful of the Muhammad Khels. The Baba 
Nmési are Shia Sayads, from Shiréz, The Tirdéhi are aborigines. 


2t. Mani Khels§ (Shias): with eight sections. 


* Zidvat Sayyid Khalil Babd.— Khalil Baba was the ancestor of the Babé NmAsi Sayyids 
who are now settled inthe Bar Muhammad Khel country. He is claimed as their thee 
saint by Shias and Sunnis alike. The shrive is held in high respect by the surrounding 
tribes, and is much visited by pecple desiring the birth of a son, 

Zidrat Mullah Ghunw Khdn,—This shrine is much resorted to by Ak idi 
Mishtis, the Daulatzai clans and Sturi Khels. a SOL ela 

Ziévat Tor Fagir —Is another shrine in the same village. This miracle-working saint is 
Sar in high esteem by the Sunni clans in this nelahocathood: Cf, Malik Tor No. 93 

elow. 

+ The Bara Sturi have a shrine called the owo baithak or sitting place for s men, the 
sidrat of Shaikh Bayazid Shah, who was asked to prove his sahitity by facing held ork bar 
of red-hot iron. This he did, but he burnt the village, which was thenceforward called 
Swaikot or the burnt fort. 

t Divided into Bie oe and Mutakki Nm4si. 

§ Ziérat Nanawar.—This shrine, which is much respected by the Mani Khel ilt 
on the spot where an ancestor of Sayyid Gul Badsh4h stopped to rest ai his os ts 
valley. There are several springs in the vicinity of this pleasantly situated shrine, and 
pleasure parties resort to it from all the neighbouring villages, : 
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22. Sipdyas: with four main sections ;— 


«. Mjtha Khén Khel. sii ‘Ambire Khel. 
ii, Bultén Khel. bere a 


This tribe has two shrines, Zidrat Pir Kam4l Shéh, at Usi:* and 
another of Pir Saidan Shéh.t 


23. Abdul Aziz Khels:{ with three sub-sections :— 

4, Kamél Khel, Shias. | ait, Azar Khel, 

tt, Kadam ,, 

A second Khanship is vested in the Kam4l Khel, in the descendants 


of Malik Tor,§ once a zealous adherent of lhd4d. The chief and his 
immediate family are Sunnis, 


24, Sulténzai or Asténzai: now almost extinct though once an 
important Shia clan. 


25. Brahfmzai. 
Ora KuEL, see Uria Khel, 
OswAt, see under Bhdébra and Jain. 
Orar, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Orari, a J&€ clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Orai, (1) a camel driver: (2) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar 
and Montgomery. 


Ofawit, o Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Othwal, not pronounced Untwa4l in the Chendb Colony, isa tribe 
of the Jhang Bar. It has nothing to do with the Baloch who asa 
camelman is often called untwal. The Othwdl have two branches, 
one on each side of the Ravi: and the tribe is not apparently found 
elsewhere. They say they are Chughattas and came from Delhi. 
Siélwéla is their head-quarters in these parts. Another version says 
they are Painwars and came from the Multdn direction : they came in 
the time of Nérang, previously known as Nar Singh (a Sikh ? according 
to the mirdsi), who was converted by Bahd4wal Haq. ‘They are said to 
give their daughters to the Kharrals, but not to intermarry witb either 
the Baloch or the Chaddrars. 





® Zisrat Pir Kamal Shah Ust.—This saint was the grandson of Makhdtim Jahanian of Uch 
in the Jhang district, and died about 1-0 years ago. [le was unmarried aud went by the 
name of Qalandar. This shrine is held in high esteem by the Sipayas. 

+ Zidrat Pir Saidan Shah Bokhirvi.—At Toi Mela. This sint was a cousin of Hazrat 
Makhdim Isé of Bilot in the Dera Ismail Khan district. He settled in the Sipaya country 
about 200 years ago, apd died there. His remains were taken tu Bilot for burial, the 
present shrine, being built over temporary resting place ; 

$ Zidrat Mast Mér Kdsim.—Mast Mir Kasim is claimed as their patron saint both by the 
Sunni Daulatzais and the Shia Muhammad Khels, and his shrine is held in profound respect 
by both clans alike, A false oath taken at this zidrat lays the perjurer open to severe 
pains and penalties. Sayyid Mir Askar of Kalaya regards this saint as his progenitor. 

§ Malik Tor (or the Black Chief). is a curious title fora Sunni Khan. It cau only have 
been borne by the Malik as long as he was an adherent of the Roshanias. 
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PaosApi, -pai, PacuudpA.—A tribe of doubtful status, but generally known 
as Réjpats, foundin Hissér. Without exception all are Muhammadans, 
and their name* and looal traditions point to the western rivers, Indus, 
Ravi and Sutlej as their original seata. They are divided into four 
clans, (t) Sohu claiming Chauhdén ancestry through Lal, a son of Jaté 
who founded Bhirréna after migrating from Réwalpindi (!), vid 
Bhatner and Rénia, but tradition also says they came to the Ravi 
from Jflopattan near Jaipur: (ci) Sukhera, descendants of Sukha, 

_ son of Thirpal,a Tunwdr of Bahuna who married a Jdtni and_ lost 
statust : (v2) Hinjréon, claiming to be Siroh4 R4jputs and inter- 
marrying with the Sohugs: (tv) Chotia or Bhaneka, claiming Chauhdn 
ancestry, but probably more immediately descended from Dandiwél 
Jats, g. v. 

The facial type of the Pachbdda, according to Mr. P. J. Fagan, 
points to a closer connection with the tribes of the Western Punjab 
than with the Réjputs of Rdjputdna or the J4ts of the Punjab. 
Wretched cultivators and typical cattle-thieves they are indolent to 
a degree and utterly improvident. Cattle-raising is their tribal occu- 
pation, but agriculture is gradually taking its place. During the 
Mutiny of 1857 they seized the opportunity fora turbulent outbreak 
and owing to their hard, unrelenting temperament are sometimes 
called Rath{ (ruthless) by their neighbours. 


The Pachhddas cannot beclassed under the head of good cultiva- 
tors. They are pastoral in their tendencies. Prior to British rule 
they were professional plunderers. The booty they used to divide 
(setting aside a portion for the heirs of the slain, which was known as 
kdrah), allotting two shares to cavalry and one to infantry, When 
British rule began, they turned cultivators, not from choice but from 
necessity. But they had uoidea of what their rights were, therefore 
all the people of a village used to combine to cultivate their lands. 
This combination was known as a lind, The produce of the land 
used to be divided according to the following rates :— 


Share. 
(a) Two men with two bullocks ae on ans ws . an 1 
(b) One man with one bullook, or only two men or only two bullocks ... $ 
(c) One manor only one bullock =... use tw ie ee, Saeed 


When, however, after a time they became more used to their work, 
this system was superseded by another mode of distribution called 
chaubacha or four kinds of division as follows :— 

1st.—Per house; every chula or fire-place was looked upon as 4 

house. This division was called Kurhe-kd-bdch, and was 
adopted because the people used to burn village jungle for 
fire-wood. 





* Doubtless derived from Pachhim, ‘ west.’ Dey 

t In spite of this mésalliance the Sukberas will not condescend to marry their girls to 
other Pachh4das. 

t For Réth, see under Chauhén, 
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2nd.—-Per every head of cattle, because they grazed in the village 
pasture. This was known as aug-shumdri-bach and was col- 
lected according to the following rates :— 


Sharo, 
(a) Each buffalo iv = 1 


(b) Each cow aud bullock not used for the plough (which were excluded) } 
(c) Each grazing calf ... ee ie de tee ¥ ae ae t 


8rd.—Per pagri, or on every individual above 12 years of age. This 
was the rule, but when hard pressed for money, lads under 12 
were also included, This went by the name of pagri-bich, 
This was done because they used to cut grass or collect pald. 


4th.—On the land; under this was included only that portion which 
was cultivated during the harvest. 


5th.—There was no fixed rule by which they were guided in collecting 
the chaubacha. In favourable seasons when the harvest was plentiful 
the rate on the land used to be increased ; otherwise it diminished and 
the other rates increased, which was productive of one principal evil, viz. 
the levy of government revenue from those who had no share whatever in 
the land, such as Banias and others. Besides this, the system had an- 
other defect, in that it made the cultivators careless, indifferent and 
lazy, for they knew that whether they cultivated their land or not, the 
Government demand would be paid by a proportionate increase of other 
dues. Some Jat villages had also adopted this chaubacha system.— 
Hissdér Settlement Report 1895, p. 10. 


PacHEpA, or JHo0N, a tribe of aborigines found in the Rachna Dodb, in the 
vicinity of Nainakot and at the foot of the Jammu hills in Sidlkot, 
according to Prinsep.* He adds thatthe original tribes are also known 
as Yahars or Yeers in the Jech and the Sindh Sd4gar Dodbs and that 
the Yahars were a pastoral race, living in juns (? ans) or rude mat huts, 
chiefly along the banks of rivers. They were numerous and powerful 
tribes and in this time the whole country was studded with thick 
forest.t The Jhuns may be represented by the small sept of Jhun 


Jéts found in Jhun and a few other villages of Sidlkot tabsil and in 
Jammu, 


Papad, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén and in Kapidrthala. 


Pivui, fem. Papuidni, a Brahman who directs ceremonies at weddings, etc, 
See Panjabi Dicty., p. 839. 


Papf, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


PaGaL PANTH, a sect or order of the Jogis, so called after a bird which like 
a bat hangs itself by the feet downwards (? a swift), in allusion to the 
habit of its members of worshipping God while standing on their 
heads, Three mahants of this sect are buried in the Kala Mahal of the 
Jogi monastery at Bohar in Rohtak, 


Pigat, a tribe of Bigri J4ts, probably found in Hissér. 


* Sialkot Settlement Report, 1865, § 136. 
Tt Ibid., § 134. A solitary Megh of Ohak 


Chibh4n in Sidkot is said Pachaida b 
got, but the Meghs return no such got, mere sre BODOG venaee 7 
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Pawigf, fem. -4N, a mountaineer, a bill man. 
Pint, an alum miner; fr. padh, alum. Dera Ghazi Khan Gazetteer, p. 12. 


Pinog, a Jét¢ clan found in Kab{frwdla tehsil, Multdn district, and reputec 
to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that tract. See Khak. 
Also found in Montgomery. 


Panvtil, pig-, fr. pahul, pahul. A Sikh who has been baptized. 
Painpa Kuk, see under Wazfr, 

Paxkual, see Badhan. 

Paxuiwasi, -avsi, fr. pakhaw, a drum or timbrel: s drummer, 


Pakuiwika.—A criminal and vagrant tribe found chiefly in the Sidlkot, 
Ferozepore aud Gurddspur districts. Since they were reyistered 
in the first named district, in 1878, they have shown a tendency to 
migrate into the two latter. The Pakhiwdéras found in the Lahore 
district aro not usually criminal, but live by selling vegetables and 
are thence also known as Kunjras. They are also called Chirimdars, 
because they are hereditary hunters and fowlers. From Ludhiana it 
is reported that the Pakhiwdras are undoubtedly an offshoot of the 
H4rn{ tribe and are also known ay Machhimér (fishermen), Meo (with 
probably a similar meaning), Chirfwar and even Ardfp. 

Their own tradition is that soldier of rank was sent on an ex- 
pedition by a Mughal emperor, but meeting with defeat hv sought 
an asylum io a Kingra’s hut and eventually espoused his daughter. 
He went through the ceremony wearing a blanket, like those still 
worn at weddings by the Pakhiwdras in Sidlkot. When all danger 
was over, the soldier returned to Delhi but the emperor taunted him 
with being a pakhi-wara or dweller in a shed,* and drove him away. 
He then settled in Sidlkot. The Pakhiwdras have a parohit who lives 
in Garh Ranba near Delhi and often visits Kot Mokhal in Sidlkog. 

By occupation the Pakhiwaras are bird-catchers, hawkers of vege- 
tables, watermen and last, bat not least, skilful thieves and burglars. 
Their women are often prostitutes. 

The male Pakhiwdras are wheat-complexioned and strongly built, with 
large eyes, to which they freqoently apply collyrium. ‘lhey often 
wear a gant or small rosary round the neck and affect the appearance 
of peasants. They dress like Hadrnis except that they givea wat 
to their turbans, 2. e., twist the folds in tyiug them. Like Harnis their 
women wear the petticoat. 

The Pakhiwdéras are all Muhammadans and are divided into 15 


septs :—— 
Balim. Chanan 
Bhatti, Jagro ftoabe, 
Bhbaté, Piba 
Chauhan. Pawar. 
2 Dhodhe. Sombre. 
Dholar, Varbalf. 
Khokhar, Varyé. 
Kotpél, 


Parfuor, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multéa. 


- fei but less probable derivation is from pankhimdra or panchi-méra, bird-killer or 
catcher, 


iv4 Pikrahmani—Pdndhu. 


Pixranaini.—A Muhammadan sect or order and a branch of the Naushéhts 
(g. v.). Followers of Shah Rahman, who is buried in Gujrénwéla, their 
practices are the same as those of the Naushdhis, except that when 
subject to religious frenzy (wajd) they hang themselves on trees with 
head downwards and sway their bodies violently backwards and 
forwards, shouting ZIllallahw till they faint from exhaustion. ‘They 
expluin this custom by a story about Pak Rahmdn ascending to heaven, 
and on being reca!led by Naushah, thinking it respectful to his tutor 
to descend with his head foremost. These practicos are, however, said 
to be confined to the illiterate members of the sect. 


Pixf, (1) a cattle-herd (fr. pdlna to nourish) in the Kastern Punjab. (2) In 
the Multdn Division and the Derajit, the Pdli is said to be identicul 
with the Teli, But other observers say that they are a separate casto, 
and carry on all sorts of trades as well as that of oilman. They are 
recent converts from Hinduism; and their marriage customs used to be 
as much Hindu as Muhammadan, but they are abandoning the former. 


Patuepir, (1) a group of the Sheikhs, (2) Pilhadér or palleddr is « cooly 
who is disengaged and waiting for a job—tr. palhd, leisure. 


Patou, a Jdt got found in tehsil Jind. It claims descent from an ancestor 
named Palu. 


Pa.éaiy, an agricultaral clan found in Shahpur. 


Pammi, Pammdy, a name given to Brahmans, by Sikhs and others, in deri- 
sion or displeasure. 


Panaica, a tribe of Jéts found in Ludhidna. It observes both the jathera 
und jandidn rites. Atthe latter the bridegroom cuts the jand¢ tree 
with his own hands, and worships at the spot of their jathera which is 
dedicated to this purpose. The pair play at the kangna game on re- 
turning home. The first mill of a cow or buffalo is given to a Brahman 
before it is used. 


Pan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Pinni, fem. -f, a fortune-teller: a learned man, tho title of a branch of the 
Kanavj Brahmans ; a Hindu priest on any pilgrimage. 

Paxyat, fom. «Ani, a learned man: a title bestowed on Brahmans. See 
Pandit. 


Pinpan, a Jdt olan (agrioultural) found in Kabirwdla tahsil, Multan 
district, and reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes in that 
tract ; see Khak. 


Pinvesuf, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Pinpni, a school-master cr Brahman who direots the weddings atd other 
ceremonies of a family: a teacher of arithmetic ot of the Lande script— 
1.9. Padhd. Seo also under Parohit, 


Panvugitia.—The name of a Réjput family which once held Pandhrdl ot 
Rémnagat in the Jamtnai hills. Bhup Dbar Deo was diiven from his 
territory by Mahdrdja Ranjit Singh and finally settled at Sk&hzddpur 
in Ambéla. ‘The suffix of the eldest son and heit-apparent is Deo, and 

the family claims descent from R4j4 Tarwar. 


Pixpav, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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Pinpf, a bezar cooly=Pallehdér. (Ibbetson). See Palledér, 
Pinos, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Panpi7, a title applied to any Brahman who is well versed in Sanskrit 
Grammar (Viydkaran). This qualification, however, does not in any 
way exalt his social] standing in his own brotherhood. Thus if an 
Achéraj becomes a pandit by acquiring a knowledge of Grammar, he is 
not regarded as superior to a Sfsani, or an aneducated Brahman. 


Nowadays the term Pandit is generally applied out of courtesy 
to any Brahman, illiterate or literate, though, strictly speaking, only 
one versed in the Shastras is entitled to be so called. 


Titles used to be bestowed upon educated Brahmans according to 
the extent of the education they had received, and there were three 
grades of educated Brahmans, viz.:—1, Ved-péthi; 2, Shath Shéstri ; 
and 3, Pandits. 


The Ved-p4thi was well versed in the four Vedas and oould recite 
them by heart, he was a master of all the Sutras and Upanishads. A 
Brahman who only knew the six Shdstras was called a Shath Shéstri. 


Pinbu, a K4fir tribe according to Raverty. 


Panruat, @ tribe of Jéts found in Ludhiéna. It observes the same customs 
as the Panaich. 

Panawit.— An inhabitant of Péngi in the Paéngi wizdrat of the Chamba 
State. 

This generic name includes the following high castes—Brahmans, 
Réjputs, Thékurs and Réthis; and the following low castes—HAlis, 
Lohérs, Dékis and Meghs. There are also a few Tibetans in the 
sidg valleys in Péngf, who are called Bhots, but the Pangwéls proper 
do not eat or intermarry with them, The high castes have no 
restrictions on food or marriage among themselves: the low castes 
are all endogamous. Among the high castes marriage is prohibited 
between kinsmen within five degrees on the mother’s and ten degrees 
on the father’s side. 


The observances at betrothal are simple. The boy’s father, accom- 
panied by a friend goes to the bride’s house and opens negotiations. 
Ifthe girl’s parents consent the boy’s father presents the girl’s father with 
a rupee, an observance called phakki ditt, 1.e. assent, The boy’s father 
must go to the girl’s house again within a year to confirm the alliance, 
and this is known as chakkhani, literally, to eat food. The boy and a 
friend accompany him and the boy presents the girl with a pair of 
earrings (bélu) and a bracelet (kangan), which collectively are called 
bandha and the observance is spoken of as bandha dena. The bridegroom 
also brings with him luchis or cakes which he pats down in the chula on 
birch bark, and on these he places Rs. 12 as a present to the girl’s 
father, called stdialé in Kilér and Darwas parganas, and banna in Sdéch 
pargana. He also does obeisance at the feet of the girl’s mother and 
presents to her Rs. 8, called thilaul in Kilér and Darwas and gud mi in 
S4éch. The betrothal is then irrevocable, and if the boy anruls it he 
must pay the girl Rs. 6 for her man (consent); whereas if the girl 
annuls it, the boy, or his guardian, if he is a minor, can claim unlimited 
damages in court, Betrothal may be at any age. 
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Marriage in Pdngt. 


Two forms of marriage are in vogue of which the se form is 
called janji or jani. The bridegroom with his friends goes to the 
birde’s house and all the wedding guests are assemblec in one room, 
the bridal pair sitting side by side, the bride being on the left, 
In Séch pargana three totus* (cones) of satéu (gram parched and ground 
and then mixed with water) nbout a cubic high are prepared, with a 
hollow at the top into which ght is poured. ‘Ihe four sides of the 
room and the two door posts are tuuched with a little of the sattw on 
one finger, and then a portion is presented to the bridal pair by the 
bride’s maternal uncle with his arms crossed, and afterwards to each 
of the guests. A feast accompanied by singing, dancing and drinking 
follows. 


Next morning the bride’s parents and friends present the sudj 
or marriage gifts to her, consisting of sheep, utensils, money, eto., 
according to their means. 


The marriage procession then departs to the bridegroom’s house, 
but the bride’s parents do not go, only her brother and other relatives. 
There also totus of sattu are prepared, one in Kilar and Darwas and 
seven or more in Séch. On arrival at the door the bridegroom’s 
mother meets the bridal pair with a totu, a lota full of water, iocense 
and a sheep, and does the wdrna ceremony with the sheep by passing 
it three times round their heads.t All then enter the house and the 
totu or tutus are divided among all by the bridegroom’s maternal uncle, 
a portion being first presonted, as at the bride’s house, to the bride 
and bridegroom, A feast with songs and dancing follows, and the 
feasting is continued over the next day when tumbol or wedding presents 
are presented tothe bridegroom. On the third day the bride’s relatives 
take their departure, but before going they are given a ball of sattu 
with honey, and each receives a present in money, varying from three 
to ten rupees, some of which is often returned. Fifteen or twenty 
days afterwards the phirawni ceremony takes place. The bride, 
accompanied by her husband, goes to her father’s house taking with 
them some sattw, luchis or other things as a present, and remains three 
or four days, 


The bride is often taken home by her husband after the betrothal 
has been completed without any ceremony whatever, This is gene- 
raily done privately and, if the girl is of age, without the know- 
ledge and consent of her parents. The bridegroom first goes to them 
and asks them to name an early day for the wedding, and if they 
reply that it cannot be for a year or more, he comes to an understanding 
privately with the girl and when a favourable opportunity offers, they 
slip away quietly to the husband’s home. If the bride isa child the 
consent of her parents must first be obtained, and the husband often 
carries off his wife on his back. A janiis held in the bridegroom’s 
house fifteen or twenty days afterwards at which tambol may be 
presented to the bridegroom, but none of the bride’s friends are present. 
‘the phiraunt ceremony takes place by the couple going to the bride’s 
house after a marriage with a present to her parents, whilo a rupee is 





* In Kilar and Darw4s no totus are made at the bride's house. 
¢ The sheep is then killed and given to the Hélis, 
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given to the bride’s mother by the bridegroom. An inferior form of 
marriage (topi lani) and the procedure in divorce resemble those in 
vogue among the Churéhis, 


Death observances are simple. Lepers and children under a year 
old are buried lying onthe back and with their bande folded on the 
breast, and their head to the north, Al] others are bornt and the ashes 
collected the same day and thrown into the Chandrabhéga. The 
pyre (cht) may be made of any kind of wood and upon it the body 
is placed on its left side, with the head to tho north and the face to the 
cast. The shroud (masru) is torn into two pieces from the middle— 
one piece being placed under and the other over the corpse. Ght ia 
sprinkled over the wood and the pyre is usually lighted from the head 
and the feet. 


For three or five days after a death only one meal called upde is 
eaten in the house by the relatives of the deceased. On the ninth day 
or Jater a itr is generally erected. This coneists of a piece of wood 
or a small slab of stone ou which is carved a rough effigy of the deceased. 
The pitris set up near a spring or stream bya Brahman in the 
presence of a brother or other relatives of the deceased und a young 
girl. A sheep is killed in the house and some mantras are repeated 
at the stone, and a fokri or basket containing some articles belonging 
to the dead person is thrown into the stream. On their return to the 
house clothing is given to the Brahman and the young girl. A feast ia 
then given to the near relatives of the deceased. The ptir is some- 
times placed in a small hut near a stream, or near the village and then 
it is called a war. 


For a year the date of the month on which the death took place is 
observed every month es a fast, and only one meal, also called upds, is 
eaten. At the end of a year the house is cleansed andthe mourning 
comes to an end. 


Those who can afford it erect a dhaj in memory of a deceased rela- 
tive, but this ceremony is so expensive that few can afford to perform 
it. A long slab of stone is brought to the village, and on an appointed 
day all the people of the neighbourhood assemble. A sheep is sacrificed 
over one end of the slab as it lies on the groand and under the direction 
of a Brahman it is then set up on end—one end being buried in the 
ground. Tle relatives go round the stone three times from right to 
left. Sometimes a rough figure of the deceased is cut on it and over 
this ghi is rubbed—while the Brahman repeats certain mantras. A feast 
is then given to all who are present, and this is the chief cause of 
expense. This ceremony usually takes place a year after the death. 
Sometimes Rs. 600 are spent. 


The family traditions of the Pangwéls point to their having emigrat- 
ed from the lower Chenéb and the Ravi and Bids valleys, and also 
from Léhul. 

The festivals in Pangi are as follows :— 

1, The Bishu or Bisoa cn (st Baishkh, when sauj (small wheaten 
cakes soaked in ght), ght, incense, vermilion, flowers, rice and gur are 
offered to the Devis and relatives and friends are feasted, lugri, a kind 
of liquor made from azlo or barley, being freely indulged in. 
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2. The Antarain or Maghi on let Mégh is held with similar obsery- 
ance, in memory of their ancestors, to whom offerings are made. 


3. The Khaul on the puranmdsi or full moon of Mégh, when a large 
torch called dalputi or chajgi is carried by the head of each hamlet 
and waved before the nearest idols. Feasts are given as at the 
Bishu mela, and boys make small torches called ghainku or. ghiunk 
which they swing round their heads in play and then throw at the 
walnut trees, in the belief that if the torch gets caught in the branches 
the thrower will havea son. 


4. The Shordch ‘Shiv-rétri) called Shiwrét in Darwas, Shordt or 
Shaurét in Kilér, on varying dates in Phégan, is observed as a fast. 
Babris, milk, ght, and honey are offered to Shiva and then eaten to 
break the fast. 


5. The Sil mela is observed on the new moon after the Shiv-rétri 
in Magh or Phdégan. It is a day of rejoicing to mark the departure of 
winter and the advent of spring. In every house there is eating and 
drinking at night. They make a tolw of sattu with ghi and flowers 
onthe top. Rising very early, before daylight, they worship the 
various objects in the house, including the family god, and touch all 
of them with a little of the sattu. The younger members of each 
family do obeisance to the elders. At daylight they go to the houses 
of their friends that are near with a bit of sattu or chapdti and make a 
salim and eat and drink a littlo with them, the younger in age always 
first, and say bhala dhdda (may you be well) to one another, As soon 
as the snow clears from the roads they visit their friends and relatives 
in more distant villages to offer similar congratulations. 


Jitras are also observed in Phégan accompanied by eating and 
drinking. The salutation among all castesin Péngi is Rudr=Rildr. 
The Halis say Rnér to the high castes and get the answer “R4m 
Rém.,” 


PanHAL, a sept of Rajputs found in Sialkot. It is said to give brides to 
the Bajju Ra&jputs. 


Pansaaruia, or Karora-Singhia—the third dera or military order, sometimes 
described as the eleventh misl or confederacy of the Sikhs. The dera 
was sub-divided into the Shim Singhiéu and Kalsia groups; and the 
latter was in turn further sub-divided into the Laudpindidn and Baré- 
pindién or Birk and Jahdlidén.* 


PansoTarag, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
Pansurraa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


Panui, a sept of the Kékar Pathéns, but settled among the Utménzai in 
Peshiwar. Raverty, however, says they are not Kdkars, but only a 
collateral tribe, being descended from Parnai, one of the four sons of 
Dénai, Kékar, Néghar and Déwai being the other three. Parnai had 
18 sons who founded as many sub-tribes, viz.. Masé, Langa or Sang, 
Sot, Marghozfinai, Jaddn, Séfai, Shorn, Ali, Mandu, Marghastdn, 
Dilpdl, Ydsai, Qdésim, Khajzak, Lawarn, Umar, Jantai and Khatanai, 





* Wynyard’s Ambala 6, R, 
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but the last-named and two othurs, probably Umar and Jantai were 
adopted by him. Some of these, e.g. the Yassi, have died out, but the 
Gaptn, Savr, Misi Kuen, Ali Khel, and the descendants of Shorn and 
Dilp4l are still numerous. Shorn had two sons, Usman and Shadai, 
rogenitors of the Utmén Khel and Shadi or Nashadi Khel respective- 
if Dilp4l had five sons, founders of the Mamfzai, Mardo Khel, 
Umarzai, Mulizai and Bu-Bikrzai. Ali had four sons, three of whom 
founded the Haibat Khel, Béharzai and Ughzar Khel, the three septs 
being called the Drepl4ri, or ‘sons of the three fathers.’ The Mds4 
Khel, Sots, Khajzaks or Kajzaks, and others hold the country about 
Sibi. 
Panntaay, a Jét clan found in Shujébéd tahsil, Multén district ; probably 
immigrants from the south, 


Pannon, see Punnun. 

Panoudn, @ Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Panon, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Pansiai, pan-, pasdei, a druggist. 

Pantsi, pay-, a sectary, Fanjdbi Dicty., p. 862. 
Panwat, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Panwia, (1) a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn ; (2) a tribe of 
Jats, according to the Panydbi Dicty., p. 862. See under Punwar. 


Panwixi, seo TamBoxi. 


Panwaeia or Poxia, a Jat tribe or gof found in Jind tahsil. It derives 
its name from pur or hemp, because its progenitor cultivated that 
plant, and it still points to the johart purwali or hewp tank near 
Gdgéheri in Rohtak as the tank used by its ancestor. 


Pio, tho western Panjébi term for the Juléha or weaver. He is a 
Muhammadan and in Jhang the following sections of the caste are 


returned ;— 

1; Ahir, | 14 Hamshfra. 27, Panwar. 
2, Badhar. 15, Jhamat, 28. saditnts 
3. Bhatti. 16. Jopu. 29, Rimé. 
4, Bhitta, 17. Joiyé. 80, Behar. 
3. Baloch. 18. Kharral. 31, Sihal. 
6. Bohat, 19, Khichi. 32, Solgi. 
7, Chadhay. | 20. Khokhar. 33, Vains. 
8. Chanar. 21, Lakhfsar, 34, Wardh. 
9, Chauhan, 22, Langah, 35, Naul. 
10. Ohoghatts, 23, Mansir. 36. Widhé. 
11, Dakhna, 24, Mohénd4. 37, Pharwéh. 
12. Didhi, | 25. Chinbar. 

13. Gonf, 26, Motha. 


The caste is unquestionably made up of fractions of various tribes 
which have adopted weaving so that Mirdsis, Mulldns, fishermen, dyers, 
Qassabs (cotton-combers), sweepers and even Sayyids are found among 
the weavers, having adopted their occupation. But the Paoli is not 
invariably a weaver. Ho is sometimes a fleld labouror, a cultivator or 
in service of some kind. Paoli women also earn comething by spinning 
and stretching the woof. As regards tho. Bohat or Bohta section, it 
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derives its name from its eponym Bohta, and was once a landholding 
tribe, according to its Mfrdsis. The Rehr or Rehre were originally 
Khokhars, who, driven out of Delhi under Muhammad Shah, while they 
were yet children, were named Rehr, ‘one who crawls.’ Marriage 
within the section is preferred, but it is admissibie with any other sec- 
tion; and in all respects Muhammadan law and usages are observed. 
At Pékpattan in Montgomery there are two ‘ castes’ of weavers, one 
called Bhakri, whose women weave, the other Paoli, whose women 
consider it a disgrace to do so. 


Pardcaa, Pardtvga, Pardncus, Pardvat, Pardcnaut, Paraicui, aud Ricat, 


synonym TaTrAk in Peshdwar, ‘The term pardcha is used on the 
frontier, and ia the central districts of the Punjab also, for any petty 
Muhammadan trader. The Pardcha, as w trading caste, is sometimes 
called Pardcha-Khoja or Khokar-Pardcha. Indeed particha and khoja 
appear to be virtually synonyms, though, as Ibbetson said, the fact 
seems to be that in the Réwalpindi and Peshdwar Divisions (i.e, in 
the north-west of these Provinces) where Pardchas are a recognised 
and wealthy caste, Kboja is used for miscellaneous Muhammadan 
traders, chiefy hawkers and pedlers, or at least petty traders; while 
in the eastern Districts and in the Derajét, where Khojas are commer- 
cially important, Pardcha is used for the Muhammadan pedler. He 
added :— The Pardchas of the Salt Range tract require a word of 
separate notice. Their head-quarters are at Makhad in Pindi, and there 
are also large colonies at Attock and Pesh4war, whence they carry 
on an extensive trade with the cities of Central Asia, chiefly in cloth, 
silk, indigo and tea. They say that their place of origin is the 
village of Davgot in the Bannu district, and that they moved to 
Makhad in Shah Jahdn’s time ; but another account is that they were 
Khatris of Lahore, deported by Zamdén Shah. They have seven clans 
and give their daughters only to Pardchas, though they will occasion- 
ally take wives of foreign origin. ‘They still retain the Hindu title 
of Raji. They will not marry with Khojds and have dropped the 
Hindu ceremonial at their weddings, which they say the Khojds of 
those parts still retain. They account for their name by deriving 
it from pdrcha “cloth,” one of the principal staples of their trade. 
Some of the Pardchas of Ambdla seem to call themselves Pardcha 
Khel.’ The present account of the Paridichas of Makhad is that 
they are descended from Naushfrwan, the fawous king of Persia, in 
the female line. In Attock they say they are descended from one 
of his two daughters, Mir Nigal and Mir Afzun, and that their first 
known ancestor was Aziz Yamnf who lived two centuries after Nau- 
shirwd4n. Originally settled in Persia, they are said to have migrated 
subsequently and settled in Dhangot on the Indus, near Kdlabégh and 
11 miles south-west of Makhad, as a ruling race, but after a time 
they were subdued by the Delhi kings, and all of them left the place 
and settled in Attock, Naushera, Koh4t, Peshawar, Delhi, Ahmadabad, 
Lahore, Bhera, Shéhpur, Khushd4b, K4lébigh, Makhad, Réwalpindi, 
Shekhan in Peshdwar and Jaldl4bid, Kaman and Kabul in Afgh4nistén. 
Dhangot is now deserted, but its ruins exist and all the Pardchas regard 
it as their original home. Unlike the Khatri and Aror& converts to 
Isldm, they ara not called Shaikh in Makhad, but the title 
of Réj4 or Mién is prefixed to their names by courtesy. In 
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Attock they say they were originally fire-worshippers, but 
were converted to Jsl4m by ona Mutammad Mustaf4 and thén 
became carpet-makers, whence their name, pardcha from firdsh, a 
carpet, They deny that they were Hivddés. All Paréchas out of 
Makhad and Kélabigh are called Midn, though sometimes they are 
addressed as Shaikh. Those resident in Makbad and Kdl4bégh are 
called R4jé, becanse their original seat at Makhad was independent 
and the title clung to them even after their expulsion from it. The 
following clans of Pardéchas reside in Makhad:—Méhén, Ranyél, 
Pachdngla, Bati, Sdwal, Kela, Kalsidl.* ‘These names are derived 
from the names of their ancestors. No other clan of Par4cha is found 
in Makhad, but in Attock there is a Sukhdal clan. Intermarriage 
between the clans is common and all are regarded as equal. After 
their expulsion from Dhangot, the Parichas took to commerce. They 
trade according to their means in Bokhdré, Kabul, Peshdwar, Bombay, 
Calcutta and other important places. Pardchas in poor circumstances 
earn a living by keeping petty shops in Makhad, whila some pursue 
agriculture. In Attock most of the cultivating Paréchas are Batis. 
The Paréchas know the Hindi character and nearly all of them keep 
accounts in Hindi like Hindts, thongh some of them can read and 
write Urdd and Persian which they lesru for religious purposes. 


The Pardchas wear ordinary clothes. They live within their means 
and are, on the whole, a most ccondmical and industrious people. ‘They 
are very strict in keeping accounts. A too economical person iu the 
northern Punjab is sometimes nicknamed pardcha, t.e.a miser. They 
do not indulge in extravagance or in liquor. Their women are kept in 
strict parda, so much so that in Attock a woman is never ailowed to see 
any male relative except her father, husband, son and her paternal 
and maternal uncles. ‘The quality of their dress generally depends 
upon their means, but they are comparatively better dressed than the 
men. By religion they are all Sunnis and are mostly the followers of 
the Chisht{ family of Taunsa Sharff in Dera Ghizi Khan, while a few 
of them belong to the Qidria sect. Generally speaking, they observe 
the rules of Isl4m somewhat more rigidly than their neighbours, the 
Pathdns and even than the Awdns. ‘There exists some party feeling 
amongst the Pardchas themselves. The Batis form one party and 
the wealthy and intelligent Pachdnglas another. Until the last 
few generations it was not the custom for the Bati Kheli to 
intermarry with other Pardchas. This khel is said to have only 
come from Kohat six or seveu generations ago. Their ancestor in the 
8th generation was a R4j4 of Khwarra Zira aud te firat of his family to 
be converted to Jslém. 

The Pardéchas contract marriages among themselves, and do not 
marry their girls to other clans. A girl, asa rule, cannot be married 
without her guardian’s consent, 1 e. she is bestowed by her father, 
uncle, brother or some other near relation. Without such consent 
the bridegroom’s parents have to pay about Rs. 1,000 asa penalty to 
the bride’s guardian. Two feasts, cousisting of meat ond halwa (a 

reparation of flour, sugar and ghi) ara gonerally given at a wedding. 
No extravagance of any sort is permitted on such occasiuns. Nearly 


‘amperes ee 
* Despite their Hindu look, these clan names do not appear to occur in any other caste, 
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all the feasts at weddings are given with the previous consent of the 
heads of the seven clans already mentioned. 


These heads are called mutabar or chi{ddhria, ‘ grey-beard.’ They ara 
authorized to fix the number of guests on such occasions according to 
the means of the parents of the bride and bridegroom. Thus they 
may direct that the dinner be given only to the petkot (descerdants 
from one grandfather) or to the kabila, (other near relatives), or to the 
pirchun (all the Pardchas of Makhad). No Pardcha is permitted to 
borrow money on such an occasion and he is considered to have done 
n)] that can be expected of him if he keeps within the limit of his 
savings. The dower is fixed at Rs. 350, which is equal to 500 rupecs 
Makhadi and one gold mohar. The Mulléh of the mosque reads the 
nikah and is given arupee for his services. A few Par&chas have 
married Bokharé women, and the children of such wives share equally 
with those by Pardcha wives, 


Pira CHamKaNNI or CoamKannt.—A small tribe of obscure origin, but 
claiming to be Gaorta Kaen Pathéns. They inhabit the Kirmén valley 
iv Kurram and the head of the Thahai Darra, a tributary of the Khar- 
ména, but are said to be connected with the Chamkannis or Chak- 
mannis of Kerala, a village west of Kharléchi in Dera Isma{l Khén and 
with the village of Chamkanni near Peshdwar. For the most part 
Sunnis, they respect their chiefs more than Pathd4ns usually do od set 
apart lands to enable them to exercise hospitality, but pay no taxes. 
Otherwise they are described as democratic, ignorant and poverty- 
stricken. They have 4 main sections, thus— 


A ( Mahmdéd Khén Khel. 
1, Khéni Khel.) Biazawai Khel. 
Darya Khan Kahol. 
2, Haji Khel. } Khambar Khel. 


' Hussain Khel, 
8 ear Kher ¢ Collectively called Khr4ja Kabol. 


But in Kirmdn live the Budh or Budha Khel who are Shias and 
some Sunni Chamkannis who also look up to the Shia chief. He 1s to 
all intents and purpeses a Turi. 


Parhicna, see Pardcha: Punjabi Dicty., p. 864. 


Parasriut, a sect or group of Bralimans fouad in the Simla Hills. The 
cult of Parasu Réma is said to have been first established in the hills 
at. five sthins or places, viz., Kao ard Mamel in Suket, Nirmand in 
Kulu, Nirth and Nagarin Bashahr, and bhunda* sacrifice was trat 
performed at them. ‘lhe Parasrémi Brahmans subsequently formed 
branches of the cult, called afldri,t at Shiogl4, Shaneri, Larsa and 
Danaa, all in Bashahr, and introduced the bhunda sacrifice there. 


* For an account of the Lhunda sacrifice see the Simla Hill States Gazettcer, Bashahr 
pp. 30,31. Itis said that the bhunda, shénd and some other ceremonies are only performed 
at villages where there are Khund Kanets, i.e. descendants of the old MAwti families, 7béd. 
p. 21, But, it is also said, the rite was extended to any p'ace where a Parusraémi Branman 
settled, and it came too to be celebrated in honour of other deities besides Paras Ram. 

¢ The correct word appears to be thairi or theri, which means a kind of platform used in 
worsbip. Pandit Tika Kam Joshi gives the 4 theris as Landsa, Dandsa, Singar and Saner 
and makes the 5 efhdns as in tho text: J.A.8.B., 1911, p.632, The Simla Bill States 
Gazetteer elsewhere makes the thairi more important than the sthdn: eee Bashabr, p. 30, 
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Pagpati, -{4, a mountaineer: Panjdbi Dicty., p. 867. 


Pagse, Parse, fem. -inf, a patron; a term applied by Damsto those whose 
families they serve. Panjibi Dicty., p. 867. It literally means ‘lord,’ 
as in Parbh-datt, ‘given of the Lord.’ 


Parcuonta, & dealer in grain aud groceries, 
Parer, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén: Panjdibt Dicty., p. 868, 


Parwak, (1) 8 Mubammadan Jét clan (agricultural) ; (2) a Baloch clan 
(agricultural) ; (3) a Mahtam clan (wgricultural)—all three found in 
Montgomery. 


Paruir, a Jét sept found in Dera Gh4zi Khan; see under Dahé. Cf. also 
Mirési at page 118, supra. The Parh4r is alau found as a Jat 
clan (agricultural) in Multén. Jf the word ia a contraction of Parihér 
the Parhér Jéts are the only representatives of the Pratih4ra Rajputs 
in the Punjab, 


Parneena, see Rangrez. 


Parm6xi or Fasméct, a Tajik tribe according to some, but Afghdns according 
to others, and descended from one of the 24sons of Kdkar. The 
Parmul are maliks of the Ghilzai and appear to derive their name 
from the Parmél or Farmal darra. 


Pagnimf, see Chajju-panthi. 


Paronit.*—A Brahman appointed as priest to a family. The office is here- 
ditary. A parohit must attend his patrons at festivals, and on social 
occasions, such as weddings and deaths. He receives all the dues of 
the first class which are given in charity, the remaining dues being 
distributed to other Brahmans, In the event of a garohit being illiterate 
ae engages a substitute to officiate on his behalf and he is paid half hia 

uen, 


If a parohit neglects to attend his patron’s house at a death or wed- 
ding he is liable to diamissal from his office. Itis hia client's duty to 
inform him of any important occasion, if his house is situate at a dis- 
tance, The women of the parohit’s family are regarded as his patron’s 
own mother, sister, etc., and they are held in the same estimation as his 
women folk. Similarly a parchit treats his patron’s womenkind with as 
much respect as his own, If either party is guilty of adultery with a 
woman of the other, for instance, if the wrong-doer is a parohit, he is 
dismissed from the priesthood and if the offeuder be a patron, tho in- 
jured parohit goes to the wrong-doer’s house and curses him. Ee also 
fasts for two days, and as it is considered a heinous sin, the wroug-doer 

ropitiates the parohit by giving him a fee (nazrdéna) in cash or kind. 
The doer’s brotherhood also imposes a penalty of some kind on him by 
way of fine. Ifa man die childless his kiria-karm or death ceremonies 
are performed by his parohit, And if his heir is unfit to perform his 
funeral rites, the parohit performs them iu hia stead, The parohit is 


* The true Panjabi form appeara to be parohat, fem. -an, -ani, or yarohtdnf, -idnt, 
Panjddi Dioty, p. 675, 
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also deputed to officiate for the heir, at the celebration of a jag and 
shrddh. There are two classes of parohits :— 


(1). Those employed on all auspicious occasions. They are rarely 
appointed to act at a kiria-karm, and in this case, all alms given in the 
name of the dead, are given to the Achéraj. 


(2). Those who are deputed on occasions of mourning such as a 
death, kiria-karm, shradh, etc. They receive all the alms given in the 
name of the deceased. But in all the matters of ritual parohtts of the 
higher grade are employed and paid their dues in cash, after the puri- 
fication has been effected. The parohits of both parties are called in 
to decide all disputes arising in connection with weddings or death 
observances and their award is regarded as absolutely final. Their 
duty consists in reading (jap) from certain books, and in finding out 
the auspicious time for every observance. If a parohit does not know 
the science of fortune-telling, he arranges with the one versed in tke 
science to do so on hig behalf. 


The pddha is the assistant to the parohit and serves under him on all 
occasions, at weddings, deaths and festivals. The pddha is employed 
to assist the parchit in the worship of the gods, and in supplying all 
materials required to prepare the “ chauk.” 


The pddha also interprets all the verses or mantras recited on any 
occasion. He elso has hereditary claims on his patrons. 


Paropia, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Pirst, the Zoroastrian class who came from the Bombay Presidency into 
the Punjab as merchants and shopkeepers. ‘Ihey are also called 
Zardasht, Zartusht, or Zartushti, apparently the Indian form of 
Zoroaster—and Shdhinshéhi. 


Pasini, fr. pasdrnd, to spread out ; ¢. g., Pansdrf: Panjabi Dicty., p. 880. 
Pasigre, a Gijar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Pisf, Pansr, (1) a low caste closely allied to the Khatfks, who indeed 
are said by some to be nothing more than a Pasi tribe. They are said 
to be the professional watchman and thief of the United Provinces and 
to derive their name from pidsa, a noose. Their original occupation 
is said to be climbing the toddy-palm by means of a noose and making 
toddy. ‘They are a very low caste and great keepers of pigs, and 
in the cantonments of the Punjab are often employed in collecting 
and selling cow-dung for fuel; (2) a section of the Khatris*; and (3) a 
sub-oaste of Brahmans. 


Pasor, & Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Passini, & JAt clun (agricultura!) found in Multén. 


PataniyAu, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf. Pathénia. 


Or se ee ee Oe eee, 

_* Or P4shi. . They were all residents of Bhatin Ja but a fire broke out and all fled, leaving 
a chief's con behind. ‘the few who remained to look after him were called Pasi to dis- 
tinguish them from the Ap4si or Aspdési who had left the place; Pb. Census Rep. 1912, 
p. 471. For customs seo Vol. I, p. 625, 
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Patain.—The term Patbén is popularly applied to the members of any tribe 
hailing frum the north-west frontier borderland of India.* A synonym 
is the well-known term Rohilla (Rohela, i.¢. an inhabitant of the roh or 
mountainoos country), Another synonym is Afghdn (obsolete plural 
Aféghioa) but an attempt has been made to distinguish Afghén from 
Pathén. On the north-west frontier of India the term Pathan is applied 
to any member of the tribes which speak Pashto as opposed to the 
Hindki ({ndiau) speaking subject races, and in the northern Pathén 
countries such as Dir and Swat the term Pathén is not invariably a racial 
term, and even the Pathdns properly go called are not a homogeneous 
race, but a corgeries of dominant tribes containing affliated Hindkt 
(Indian) and probably Turkish elements. 


Language. 
The langoage of the Pathdns, with the exception of the Urmaris who 
speak Barguaté, is the Iranian Pashto or Pakhto, the former being 
apparently the original form of the name. 


According to Mr. Longworth Dames Pashto or ‘Afgbéni’ is the 
language of allthe Afghans. It extends throughout their territory 
whether within or without the existing Afghan State. On the north it 
is bounded by the Kéfir and Dard languages, on the east by western 
Panjébi or Lahnda, on the sonth by Balochi and on the west by 
Persian. The total numbers of speakers of Pashto may, perhaps, be 
3,500,000 of which 2,000,000 may be in Afghdnistén proper and 
1,500,000 in British and independent territory. The east Iranian 
character of the language is clearly established, although it has under- 
gone many alterations and corruptions, and has been so strongly 
affected by Indian influence as to lead Trumpp to believe that it should 
be classed ng an Indian language. Geiger gives the following distinc- 
tive points as indicating its origin clearly :— 

1, Original Aryan dental » (except before ¢) becomes h ; often lost altogether in mode1n 
pronunciation, 


2, The Aryan aspirates become spirants, as in Old Iranian. 


8. The Aryan surds k, t, p, before consonants become spirants, and often cisappear in 
later forma. 


4, Before ¢ Aryan dentals become s, as is usual in Iranian. 

5, Aryan s becomes s, as in Iranian; the group sw becomes sp, 

6, Aryan z, zh, answering to Indian j and h appear a6 z. 

A change which is peculiar to Pasbto is the general change of d and often of ¢ to 1. 

The Indian aspirates do not exist and Pashto speakers are unable to pronounce them. 
H is frequently dropped in conversation. Indian cerebrals ¢, d, r and m exist, but in Indian 
words only. 

The borrowed element is large. Todian loans affect not only the vocabulary but the 
foe even the infinitive termination incl! is of Indian origin. Loans from modern 

ereian are numerous, and through the medium of Persian a large number of Arabic words 
have come in, acd even a few Turkish. 


There are two principal dialects, which mayo. called (1) the north-eastern (with its 
centre at Pesh4war) and (2) the south-western (with its centre at Qandal dr), They are 
> 


* Other terms arein local use, e g-Réshiis used in the Central yee to denote s Pathan 
of the labouring class. The word is probably derived from the Orash plain in the Haréia 
District, the ancient Urasha, 
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distinguished from each other by the pronunciation of certain consonants which are gut. 
turala in (1) and sibilants in (2). These are:—shf{n or k+{m pronounced kh in (1) and sh 
in (2),g in (1) and¢in 2); also sometimes ds in (2) becomes s in (1) but this {a not 
uniform. Thus :— 


(1) Khadza or khaza, “ woman” becomes (2) shadza (1) ghwag, ‘ the ear,” becomes (8) 
ghwas, 


As the same character is used in writing whatever the pronunciation, these spoken vari- 
ations do not affect the written lenguage, and they are nowhere sufficient to make one 
dialect unintelligible to the speakers of the other. A very distinct dialect, however, is that 
spoken in Bannu, Dawar and Wazirfstén, a branch of (2). In this a complete system of 
vowel change is found, according to which : 


a becomes o u becomes i 
0 » eoro u i ‘ 


asin plorina for pldrina, pl. of lar, “ father,’ mer for mor, “mother;” mish for mush 
‘“‘we.' Among the Afrid{s also a is oftea pronounced o, 


The language in its more cultivated forma may be studied in the works of Dorn, Raverty, 
Vaughan, Bellew, Trumpp and Darmesteter, 

The word Pakhto certainly suggests some connevtion with the 
Paktyiké of Herodotus, but the identification of Paktyiké with modern 
Afghénistén, apparently assumed by McCrindle,* is quite untenable. 
Steint identifies Paktyiké with the territory of Gandhéra, the present 
Pesh4war District. This identification suggests a possible solution 
of the problem. A conjecture may be hazarded that a race, culling 
itself Afghan, invaded the ancient Gandhdra and found there a domi- 
nant race called Pathan, or dominant tribes which bore that title as a 
local equivalent of R4jput anda host of similar terms—and adopted 
it as an alternative to their own designation of Afghdn. In this 
connection the following account of the Pathdns in Dir, Swat (the 
ancient Wdydna) and Bajaur, which is condensed from notes by Sir 
Henry MacMahon, may be of interest :— 


In Dir, Sw&t and Bajaur na shareholder or da/tari, is entitled to the 
name of Pathdn vs long as he retains his share (daftar) of the tribal 
land, A man who alienates his daftar or loses it is no longer entitled 
to be called Pathan, but becomes a Faqirf and has no longer & voice in 
the village or tribal councils. 


The Pathéns of Dir, Swét and Bajanr differ little from the other 
Pathdns except in that they possess a spirit of discipline, especially io 
Dir and Swat, This spirit is, however, much less marked among the 
Utmén Khel. It has doubtless been inculcated by their long-standing 
system of communal government and the periodical redistribution of 
tribal lands. In treachery they may well be given the first place 
among Pathdéns, but in courage and hospitality they do not compare 
unfavourably with them. Superstitious and collectively fanatical they 





* Invasion of India, p, 341. 


t Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient Geography of Kashmir, 1899, referred to by 
McCrindle in his Ancient India, p.42. McCrindle speaks of the ethnic name Pakhtin, but 
there appears to be no such name, But the usages of pukhtunwali, = code (unwritten), 
framed on the principles of equity and retaliation, governs the decisions of the tribal jirgas 
in Peshawar : Gazetteer, 1897-98, p, 130. Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul,C.LE., suggests that 
Pathén is derived from Pratisthéna ‘ well-established : 1b, Census Rep. 1912, p. 471. 
This suggestion oe elt to the present writer. a f 

eshiwar also faqtr is almost, if not quite, synonymo i iya ' dant' 
af vassal,’—Peshhwar Gasetteer, 1897-98, a 134, ea, SAUNT R Y EERE 
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are by no means fanatical individually aud cases of ghazd are practically 
unknown among them, but their innate spirit of discipline makes the 
collective fanaticism, of which they are capable when roused, a remark- 
able trait in their character. 


Tho tenures among the Pathdans of Dir, Swat and Bajaur are strongly 
analogous to their political systems. When the country was first occu- 
pied all lands were divided into tappas between the septs of the tribe. 
Kuch toppa was further divided into daftars, one to each Ihel, and each 
daftar was further subdivided into brakhas ur bakhras, the individual 
shares. Any person possessing a share, however small, in a daftar is 
called a daftari, and in order to eqnalise the shares of cach daftari, as 
far as possible, the lands of each khel were classed according to the 
nature of the soil into vands or wands each bearing some distinctive 
Jucalname. ‘hus a daftari’s share was not necessarily a compact piece 
of land, but was often composed of scattered plots in several wands 
It was calculated by some recognised unit of measurement, which varied 
in different localities, such as pucha, rupaiya, paist, tura, ghonaye, 
nimkat, tirao, pan, ete. 

Part of the land of the community used, however, to be excluded 
from this partition, and allotted to the use of those who had served the 
khel or village by sword or prayer. Such land is called seri and is ex- 
empt from redistribution or khassure which is otherwise universul, 
save in Sam Rénizai. Seri lands are held sometimes by a powerful 
Khan, sometimes for the use of the village or tribal jirga, but more fre- 
quently by the village mulla or some member of the priestly classes. 
Asarule, they lie on the border between two communities, or ure 
lands in dispute, and thus form buffers between villages. The periodical 
redistribution occurs every 5, 10,15 or 20 years, and extends to the 
lands of whole septs, occasionally even to the tappae, while exchange of 
the daftars of hhels and individuals is universal. It says much for the 
discipline of the community that redistribution is accomplished down tu 
the smallest fraction of a sub-share of each individual share. At the 
end of the Ist year the whole khel casts lots for and redistributes all 
the rice lands: at the end of the 2nd year this is repeated: at the end 
of the 8rd fresh lots are cast for the rice lands and also for the double- 
crop rain lands: in the 4th year lots are cast again for the rice lands 
end also for the single-crop rain lands; and at the end of the 5th year 
lots are cast fur the rice lands alone, At the end of the 6th year the 
Khel woves off en bloc to a new daftar. The results are disastrous as 
no one has the slightest interest iu improving the land, developing irri- 
gation or building permanent houscs. No orchurds, no gardens, few, 
if any, trees save in the sacred precincts of a zidrat exist. 


—————o 


Interature.—The existing literature of Pashto commences from the 
16th century, and is mainly poetical, especially histories, such as Akban 
Darweza’s Makhzan-t- Pashto and Makhzan-i-Islam, and Afzal Khan 
Khatak’s Jurikh-i-Murassa. The principal poets are Kbushhél Khén, 
the Khatak chief, who was for some time a prisoner at the Court of the 
etnperor Aurangzeb aud wrote a Diwan after the Persian model; Mirza 
Khan Anséri, a poet of the Safi school, and the popular poets Abd-ul- 
Rahmén and Abd-ul-Hawid who have both left Diwdne of a myatical 
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character, alao Abd-ul-Kédir Khatak and Ahmad Shéh, the great 
Durrdni king. Abd-ul-Ruhmén is considered by Afghdéns to be their 
best poet, bul Europeans probably SE the highest place to the 
more simple and energetic verse of Khushhél Khén. On the whole 
the literature must be considered as artificial and imitative, and cannot 
claim to be more than a reproduction of Persian models. 


Popular poetry.—But side by side with it there is the genuine 
sopulak poetry which has till lately attracted little attention. Darmeg- 
teter’s collection of these poems has rescued them from oblivion ; they 
ure the genuine expression of popular feoling in war, politics or love. 
Thorburn has also recorded some ballads, riddles and proverbs and 
some spirited ballads in the Wazir dialect have lately been published 
by Mr, E. B. Howell.* None of the popular poetry is of ancient date, 
there are no heroic ballads relating to the great migrations and 
conquests of the Afghd4n race except one relating to Ahmad Shéh. 
Most are of the 19th century. There is nothing to compare with the 
fine heroic ballads found in Balochi. 


Religious literature.—Religious writiugs both in prose and verse 
abound in Pashto; a great number of works of this type are litho- 
graphed at the presses of Pesh4war and Lahore. Most of these have 
no great merit as works of literature. Mir Hamza, a long poem, by 
Mién Muhammad Sahbdf, may be mentioned. 


Alphabet.—Pashto makes use of the Arabic characters in the Naskh 
form, and has adopted certain modifications to express the peculiar 
sounds of the language.t 


The Afghans in History.—Ferishta hazarded a conjecture that the 
people of the hills between K4bul and Kandhdr, who united with the 
Khokharst{ and ‘ Chowbea,’ the ancient zamind:irs of the Punjab, under 
Darga of the tribe of Balhas, governor of Jammu, to expel Kidér R44 
from the Punjab, were the people called Afghdus in his days, but this 
theory appears untenable.§ No doubt Ferishta speaxs of the Afghans 
as known in year 683 A. D, or even earlier. He cites a lost work, the 
Matla-ul-Anwdr as authority for saying that the Afghdns are Copts of 
the race of the Pharaohs who refused to embrace the Jewish faith when 
Moses led the Israelites out of Egypt and, leaving their country, care 
to India and eventually settled in the Sulaiman mountains where they 
bore the name of Afghéns.|| When Ab:aha marched against Mecca 
a body of Afghans accompanied him, but wera annihilated. The 
Afghfns had already been converted to Islim when Muhammad bin 
Q4sim invaded Sind and Mault4n, and in 682 (A. H. 63) they issued 
from their hills and laid waste Kirman, Shiwarén and Peshdwar, 
They defeated the forces sent against them by the R4j4 of Lahore, 





* Some Border Ballads of the North-West Frontier.—J, R. A. S., 1907, p. 791. 
| Encyclopaedia of Isldm, s. v. Afghénist4n. 

Ferishta has Gakkars, but he almost certainly mistook the Khokhars for the Gakkare, 
ea may be the Joiya Itis tempting to conjecture that Bilhés is a misreading 
0 . 

Briggs’ Trans, of the Hist, of the Rise of the Mahomedan Power in India, I, p. lxxii. 

| Briggs : op, cit, I, p. 6, 
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and compelled the Indians to retreat on Lahore. The Afghdna also 
made aa alliance with the Khokhara* and compelled the Ré4jé of 
Lahore to cede them certain territories in perpetuity. They also 
settled the Khalj in Lamghén, agreeing to protect the frontier against 
Muhammadan invasions, but the Muhammadan Afghans, notwithstand- 
ing this treaty, continued their depredations, advanced to Pesh4war and 
built a fort in the hills which they named Khaibar. They also sub- 
dued the province of Roh which extended from Swat and Bajaur to Siwi 
near Bhakkar in Sindh and from Hassan-Abdél to Kabul and 
Kandahér. Under the Samanides the Afghans formed a buffer state 
between the kingdom of Multén and Lahore, thus confining the 
Sémaniinroadsto Sind. But, despite their efforts Sabuktagin, governor 
of Seistén, repeatedly invaded Multén and Lamghdn. Jaipél, the nAj4 
of Labore, and the Bhattia Raéj4 then took counsel together and ap- 
pointed Shaikh Hamid, Afgh4n,t as governor of Multéo and Lamghdn 
in which districts he placed Afghén garrisons, Hamid, however, went 
over to Sabuktagin{ and thus saved his own territories from invasion, 
but his son Mahmdd of Ghazni made furious war on the Afghéns and 
compelled all the tribes to submit to him, 


Kh4lid bin Abdulla, superseded in the government of Kabul, and 
afraid to return to Arabia by the route of Persia, retired with a number 
of Arab retainers into the Sulaim4n mountains. There he settled and 
gave his daughter to an Afgh4n chief, a convert to Islim. From two 
of their many children descended the tribes of Lodi and Sur. 


At the battle of Peshdwar in 1008 A. D. 10,000 horse, Turks, 
Afghéns and Khalj, pursued the defeated Hindus and in 1010 Muham- 
mad, Sur, who appears to have held Ghor, was attacked by Mahmad 
in his entrenched camp and taken prisoner. Ferishta then contradicts 
his previous account and says that the sovereigns of Ghor and its 
people were only converted after this disuster. This is stated on the 
authority of the Tawdrikh-i- Yamini.§ 


After this Ferishta has little to tell us about the Afghans whom he 
mentions incidentally under the year 1040 A.D., when the prince 
Yazidyd4r was sent with a detachment to keep in check ‘ the mountain 
Afghans near Ghazni.’|| Then in 1049 we read that Ali bin Rabia 
and Mirak Husain, being joined by the natives, raised a great army at 
Pesh4war and, having reduced Multda and Sind, subdued the Afghéns 
who had declared their independence in ‘that country’ (sic). This 
nation had taken advantage of the public disturbances to plunder 
those provinces. Here Ferishta seems to locate the Afghdéns on the 
frontiers of Multén and Sind. 


* Ferishta has Gakkars, as before. 

+ Later on, at p. 40, Ferishta calls him Shaikh Hamfd, Lodi. 

t Briggs: op. cit., pp. 6—10. On p.19 Ferishta adds that the Afghéns and Khalj who 
resided among the mountains, took the oath of allegiance to Sabuktagin and that many of 
them were enlisted in his army. 

§ Ferishta says that the Tabagqdt-i-Nésiri and Fakhr-ud-Din Mubarik Shah, Lodi, author 
of a history of the kings of Ghor in verse, both affirm that they were converted in the time 
of Ali and were the only Moslems who remained true to his cause under the Ommayyids, 

|| Briggs, p. 111, 

q Ibid, p, 130, 
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Sultén Arslén Ghaznavi, when expelled from Ghagnia second time, 
sought an asylum among the Afghéns.* 


About 1118 A. D., Muhammad Bahl{m, who had built the fort of 
Négaur in the Siwdlik province, raised an army of Arabs, Persians, 
Afghéns and Khalj, with which he ravaged the territories of the 
independent Indian princes.t He aspired to sovereignty, but was 
defeated by Bahrém Ghaznavi near Maultén. The victorious king 
soon after executed Qutb-ud-Din Muhammad Ghori, Afghén, to whom 
he had given his daughter in marriage, but Saif-ud-Din Sari, prince 
of Ghor, brother of the deceased, drove Bahram into Kirmén (? Kurram) 
a town which had been built by the Afghéns to guard # pass in the 
mountains between Ghazni and India. Saif-ud-Din attempted to 
establish his rule at Ghazni but failed, and he was captured and the 
forces of Ghor were defeated. His brother Ala-ud-Din, in revenge, 
invaded Ghazni, In the battle which ensued he owed his victory over 
Bahrém to the prowess of two gigantic brothers, called Kharmil or 
Firmil.{ Ala-ud-Din plundered and burnt Ghazni, thereby earning 
the title of Jahdnsoz, and carried off many of its most venurable and 
learned men to Firoz Koh where he plastered the walls of his native 
city with their blood. After this he returned to Ghor, and soon lost 
Ghazni to the Ghuzz Turkm4ns, but soon regained it, only to be expelled 
from it again by Assamad,a general of Sultén Khusrau, some time 
before 1160 A. D. Ferishta next proceeds to make Shahaéb-ud-Din, 
Muhammad of Ghor, a brother of Ala-ud-Dfn. 


It is now time to pause for a moment and consider whether Ferishta’s 
detailed and circumstantial, if somewhat fragmentary and confused, 
account of the origin of the Afghans is correct. According to 
Raverty, a very high authority, it is not. Hestates that Ferishta was 
misled by the misreading of ‘ Lawi’ for ‘Lodi’ as the name of the 
ancestor of the Quraish rulers of Multén, who were of the Bani Usman, 
descendants of S4m, son of Lawi, and who were overthrown by Sultén 
Mabmid.§ Raverty has further pointed out that Ferishta had jumped 
to the conclusion that the Sir Afghdns were connected with and 
descended from Muhammad-i-Siri, but the Afghdn tradition is very 
different. According to it, Shah Husain was descended from the younger 
branch of the Ghorian race, while Muhammad-i-Siri, sad to be the 
great-great-grandfather of the Sulténs Ghiyés-ud-Din and Muizz-ud- 
Din (Muhammad of Ghor) was descended from the elder branch, with 
whow the sovereignty lay. Shdéh Husain by one of his Afghén wives 
had three sons, Ghalzi, Ibrahim surnamed Lodi, and Sarwéni. The 
Afghan tribe of Sar was founded by Str, son of Ismail, grandson of 
Lodi.|| In the absence of all knowledge of the sources whence Ferishta 
draw his history of the early Muhammadan period it is impossible to 
say that the Afghéns were unknown till 1024 A. D. (as stated on p. 3 


 Idid., p. 147. 

¢ Ieid., pp. 151—6, 

* For the Parmal Maliks of the Ghilzai, see ParMULI. 

§ J. A. 8. B. 1892, p 325. Cf, pp. 190-1 on which the late Major Raverty in a copy of his 
article on the Mshrdan of Sind and its Tributaries has corrected Luwai to Lawi. 

\| Raverty’s Trans. of the Tabagdét-i-Ndsiri, pp. 510-511, notes. Raverty also points out, op 
p. 320, that only once (and that towards the end of his work) does the author of the Tabagdt 
mention the Afghans, 
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of Vol. II, supra,*) but the history of their migrations makes it 
doubtful if they were even then known within tbe limite of what is 
now Afghénistén, and they had certainly not penetrated into the 
valley of Peshdwar or any part of the plains at the eastern foot of the 
Suleimdén range. 


This is virtually the conclusion arrived at by Mr. Longworth Damest 
who observes that :— 


“The first mention of the Afghéns in written history is in the 
chronicle of al-’Otbi known as the Ta’rikh-t-Yamini (the author was 
secretary to Mahmédd of Ghazni), and an almost contemporary mention 
by al-Biranf; Al-Idrfsi in his account of Kébul and Qandahér (end of 
1!th and beginning of 12th centuries) does not even mention them. 
Al-’Otbi records that Sebuk-tegin enrolled Atghéns in his army, and 
that Mahméd in his invasion of Tokhéristén led an army consisting of 
Indians, Khalj, Afghéos and Ghaznawis, and that on another occasion 
he attacked and punished the Afghéns. Baihaki’s Chronicle, only a 
little later in date, confirms this. Mahméd’s attacks on the Afghans 
took place in 411 (1020-1021) and 414 (1028-1024). Al-Bfrénf 
mentions the Afghdéns once (ed. Sachau, 7. 208), saying that in the 
western mountains of India live various tribes of Afghéns who extend 
to the neighbourhood of the Sind (t.¢., Indus) valley. Thus in the 
11th century when the Afghdns are first mentioned they are found 
occupying the Sulaimén Mountains now occupied by their descendants, 
the very tribes which the advocates of the exclusive claims of 
the Durrdnfs will not admit to be true Afghéns. Al-Birdnf no doubt 
also alludes to them in the passage (loc. cit., p. 199) where he says 
that rebellious, savage races, tribes of Hindus, or akin to them, inhabit 
the mountains which form the frontier of India towards the west. 
There is no record that at this time any Afghdns were found west of 
Ghaznin nor in the Kabul valley and Gandhdra which was occupied by 
a Hindu kingdom. Confusion has arisen through the error of modern 
historians who have, as Raverty has pointed out, mistaken T4jik Ghoris 
and Turkish Khalj for Afghdns. Laverty considers with good ground 
that the Afgbdéns were at this time found only in the mountains south 
of the Kurram and east of Ghaznfn. The most persistent mistake is 
that regarding the Ghoris. Thus Malleson (History of Atghénistén, 
p. 98) speaks of Qutb Al-Din Ghori Afghéu, where Ferishta, who is his 
authority, does not use the word Afghdén at all, but calls him Ghori 
Sari, ze. a descendant of Sari, and not a member of the Sir tribe of 
Afghans. Even so accurate 4 writer as E.G. Browne (Lit. Hist. o 
Persia, ti, v. 8305) speaks of the “kings of Ghur, those fierce and hardy 
Afghans of Firiz-kth.” It is evident that throughout the Ghagnawi 
period the Afghéns continued to be an obscure mountain race. We 
occasionally hear of them, but aa adventurers and hill rebels only. 
In 481 (1089-1040) Mas’ad sent his son Amfr into the hill country 
near Ghagnin to subdue the rebel Afghéns. (Malleson, loc. cit., p. 86 
turns this into Afghdns, Abdélis and Ghalzais, the two latter names 





* Bee Raverty, op. cit., p. 86, pote. He ssys: “In 414 B. (A. D, 1024) Mabmud came 


ab accommodation, in a distant part of Hind, with Beda (or Nanda in other works) ... 
after which he returned to Ghazni and in the same year made a raid into the moun ain 
inhabited by the Afgh4niin, plundered them and carried off much booty.” 

f Encyclopaedia of Islam, s, v, Afghanistan. 
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being absolutely unknown at that time). In 512 (1118-1119) an 
army composed of Arabs, Ajam, Afghans and Khalj, was assembled by 
Arslén Shéh. In 547 (1152-1153), Alfi says, Bahrédm Shé&h assembled 
an army of Afghéns and Khalj. With the rise of the Ghori power 
the same state of things continues. In 588 (1192) according to 
Ferishta the army assembled by Muizz-al-din Muhammad bin Sém 
consisted of Vurks, Téjikes and Afghéns, and his Indian opponent 
Pithorai (Prithwi Réja) assembled a force of Réjput and Afghén 
horsemen. Thus in this great war between Mussulmans and Hindus 
Afghdéns are represented as fighting on both sides, which probably 
indicates that they were not yet completely converted to Islam, 
although the manufactured legends represent them as having been 
converted from the days of Khalid. {tis not clear whence Ferishta 
obtained this statement. It does not appear in the account of this 
war given by Minh4j-i-Sir4j in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri. This author does 
not mention the Afghans throughout his account of the Ghaznawi and 
Ghori kings. His first and only mention of them is in his own time 
in the year 658 (1260) in the reign of Ndsir-al-diu Malhmad of Delhi. 
He there says that Ulugh Khdén employed 3,000 brave Afghéns in 
subduing the hill-tribes of Mewdt in Rdéjpitdna. During the next 
two centuries we find occasional mention of Afghans in Indian history. 
For instance in the reign of Muhammad bin ‘ughlaq, Baran{ says in 
the Tarikh i-Firoz-Shahi that there was a rebellion at Multén of a 
body of Afgh&us headed by Multén Mall (this name means in the 
Mul:éni dialect “the champion of Multén,” and is probably not the 
proper name of an Afghdn), Again Makh Afghan was one of the 
foreign amirs who rebelled at Deogir. In 1778 (1876-1377) the fief 
of Bihér was given to Malik Bir Afghdn (Tarikh-t-Mubarik-Shaha). 
The amir Timur found them still hill robbers, and in the Malfuzat-- 
Timuri, the Zafar-nama and the Matla’-al-sadain it is related that he 
ravaved the country of the Awghéni (or Aghdni} who inhabited the 
Sulaimén Mountains. Thus except as occasional soldiers of fortune they 
rewained a fierce race of mountain robbers until the rise to power in 
India of one of these adventurers made them famous. There can be 
no doabt that the collapse of the Delhi monarchy after Timiir’s 
invasioa gave them their opportunity. This leader was Daulat Khan 
Lodi who was faujdér of the Do&b in 808 (1405) and many other 
Lodis are alluded to as holding important posts. He ruse to be one 
of the most important persons iu the empire, and held Delhi for 
some time against Khizr Khan and is by some classed as one of 
the kings, but never took the title of Sultin. He surrendered 
to Khizr Khén in 817 (1436) and died in confinement soon after. 
Under the succeeding kings another Lodi Sultén Shah, alias Islam 
Khan, rose to power and his nephew Bahlol first became governor 
of the Panjéb, and in 855 (1450) he dethroned the last of the feeble 
Sayyid kings and became Sultdn of Delhi. He was succeeded by his 
son Sikandar who was followed by Ibrahim, but the Lodi rule, at first 
vigorous, had failed to revive the moribund sultanate of Delhi which 
fell before Babar in 932 (1525). The Afghd4ns, who had become 
numerous and powerful in India, succeeded, however, in driving out 
the Mogbals for a few years, and founded another Afghan dynasty 
under the brilliant leadership of Sher Sh4h Sir. The Sar clan were 
hear connections of the Lodis, both bein g branches of the Ghalzai stock. 
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Many families of the Préngi and Sar clans settled in India at this 
period, indeed they seem to havo migrated bodily, and, at the same time, 
the related Nidzi and Lohdénoi clans moved down frum the mountains 
into the Indus valley. In the preceding century the Ydsofzais, a 
branch of the great Sarbani family of Afghans (to which the Durranis 
belong) had moved from the neighbourhood of Kébul, where they had 
been settled for some time into the Peshéwar valley and the mountain 
tract of Bajaur, Sw4t and Buner. They gave the valley the name of 
YGsufzai which it still bears, and many of them are believed to have 
accompanied Babar into India. ‘Their descendants are found ‘scattered 
over Hinduetén. The names of the Préngis and Sirs are not now 
found, and they have probably merged in the Lodfs. These settlers 
were generally known in the Ganges valley by the name of Kohela 
or Rohilla (from the Western Panjébi word roh, a mountain, rohela, 
mountaineer), and have given their name to the province of Rohilkhand, 
At the present day the Afridi, Orakzai, Bangash, Tarfn and Bérakzai 
are strongly represented there. A population of over 100,000 in the 
United Provinces of Hindustén is classed as Ghori, and this probably 
includes the descendants of the miscellaneous followers of the Ghori 
kings, whether ‘I4jik, Turk or Afghdn. ‘here are many Kékars also, 
both in the Onited Provinces and Punjab. ‘he Zamand tribe settled 
in Multén and Kasir in the Punjab anda large number of Abdalis, 
driveo from Qandahdér by the Ghalzais in the early part of the 18th 
century, joined them at Multan. From these sources spring the Multdni 
and Kasdriya Pathéns. The Afghd4ns thus colonized northern India 
largely, and their descendants there are still distinguishable, although 
greatly assimilated by the surrounding population. They have lost 
their language and tribal organization. 


In their own country the Afghdéna never succeeded in establishing an 
independent rule until the 18th century. They remained, like the rest 
of the country, nominally subject to the powerful rulers of the day: 
the Mughals, the Timdris, the Mughal emperors of India, or the Safawi 
kings of Persia, until the rise of the Ghalzais to power under Mir 
Wais, and afterwards of the Abddélis (Durrdnis) under Ahmed Shah. 
It was at this period, when the Afghans became the ruling race over & 
large population, that the name of Afghdnistén was extended to the 
whole country, including a large part of what had till then been known 
as Khordsén, a name still iv popular use for the plateau country above 
the Sulaiméu Mountains.” 


Ethnic origins. 


It is as difficult to unravel the racial elements of the Afghd4ns as it is 
to obtain a trustworthy estimate of their numbers. At a Census such 
tribes as Tandoli, Jadan, Dilézdk, Tajik, Khetrdn, and even Mughals 
return themselves as Pathdns. And as the late Col. Wace wrote: 


“The tribes in the west and north-west of the Punjab, who, during the last three centuries, 
were frequently raided upon by Afghans, got into the habit of inventing histories of Afghan 
origin as a protection against ill-treatment ;'’ and even where this motive was absent, the 
general tendeacy to claim kinship with the dominant race would produce the same effect. 
Moreover tho origin of some of the tribes on the Peshawar frontier is doubtful, and their 
affiliation, with the Pathéns incomplete, and thus they would set up a claim to be Pathén 
which the true Pathan would indignantly repudiate. Mr.S S, Thorbum noticed the many 
and bitter disputes caused by the preparation of the genealogical trees during the Bannu 
Settlement, and the attempts made by Jét clans to be recorded as Pathéns. He wrote: 
‘A low-caste man born and brought up ina Path4n country, if serving away from his 
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home, invariably affixes Khén to his name and dubs himself Pathén. It goes down if he 
can talk Pashtc, and his honour proportionally goes up.’ Still the great mags of those 
returned in our Censuses as Pathéns are probably really so, and the figures represent very 
fairly the general distribution of the race." 


We may now turn to the late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of the 
Pathén nation and, though we may regret that he accepted Dr. Bellew’s 
theories, we shall still find that his views were based upon a singularly 
penetrating insight into the heterogeneous elements in the race. 
He wrote :— 


There ia great conflict of opinion concerning both the constitution and origin of the 
Path4n nation, Not afew deny that there is any distinction whatever between the original 
Afghdu and Pathdo stocks, though these are for the most part officers of our frontier who are 
not brought into contact with the original Afghans. I have, however, been obliged to adopt 
some one theory of the constitution of the nation as a basis for my classification of tribes; 
and I have therefore adopted that of br, Bellew, who probably has a yreater knowledge of 
the Afghans of Afghd4nistan as distinct from the Punjab frontier, and especially of the old 
histories of the nation, than any other of the authorities who have treated of the matter. 
The constitution and early history of the nation according to Dr. Bellew’s account are 
discussed in the paragraphs presently following. But whatever the origin of the Afghdns 
and Pathdns proper may be, the nation to which the two names are now applied indiflerent- 
ly in Persian and Pashto respectively, occupying as it does the mountain country lying 
between the Persian empire on the west, the Indian on the east, the Mongol on the north, 
and the Baloch on the south, includes as at present constituted many tribes of very diverse 
origin. They are without exception Musalméns, and for the most part bigoted followers of 
the Sunni sect, hating and persecuting Shfas, or as they call them Rafazis,* 


Constitution of the Pathan nation.—The words Path4n and Afghan are used indifferently 
by the natives of India to designate the nation under discussion.t But the two words are 
not used as synonyms by the people themselves, The original Afghans are a race of pro- 
bably Jewish or Arab extraction; and they, together with a tribe of Indian origin with 
which they have long been blended, still distinguish themselves as the true Afghans, or since 
the rise of Ahmad Sh4h Durrdéni as Durranis,t and class all non-Durrdni Pashto-speakers 
as Opra. But they have lately given their nameto Afgh4nistan, the country formerly 
known as Khoraésan, over which they have now held sway for more than a century, and 
which is bounded on the north by the Oxus, on the south by Balochistdn, on the east by the 
middle course of the Indus, and on the west by the Persian desert; and, just as the English 
and Scotch who early in the 17th century settled among and intermarried with the Irish 
are now called Irish, though still a very distinct section of the population, so all inhabitants 
of Afghanistan are now in common parlance known as Afgh4n, the races thus included being 
the Afghan proper, the PathAn proper, the Ghilzai, the Tajik, and the Hazéra, besides tribes 
of less importance living on the confines of the country. 


The true Pathdéns are apparently of Indian origin. Their Janguage is called Pashto or 
Pakhto and they call themselves Pukhtana§ or Pakhto speakers; and it is this word o! 
which Path4n is the Indian corruption. They held in the early centuries of our era the 
whole of the Safed Koh and Northern Sulaiman systems, from the Indus to the Helmand 
and from the sources of the Swét river and Jalélabdd to Peshin and Quetta, The Afgh4ns 
and Ghilzais spead into their country and adopted their language and customs; and just 
as Jrish, Scotch, and Welsh speaking the English language are commonly called English- 
men, so all who speak the Pakhto tongue came to be included under the name Pathan, 
Thus the Afghans and Ghilzais are Pathdns by virtue of their language, though not of 
Pathén origin; the Tajiks and Hazdras, who have retained their Persian speech, are not 
Path4ns; while all five are Afghdns by virtue of location, though only one of them is of 
Afghan race, 








* There are several Shia clans among the Orakzai of Tirdh on the Koh&t border. The 
people of the Sdmilzai tapuh of the Kohat district, which is conterminous with the territory 
of these clans, are also Shias. All own allegiance to the Shia Sayyids of the Orakzai Tirah: 
while everywhere many of the tribes which claim Sayyid origin are Shias, 

{ In Hindustén they are often called Rohillas or Highlanders, from Rohi the mountain 
country of the Path4ns (rokh=koh, a mountain). 

{Either from Durr-i-daurdn “ pearl of the age” or from durr-i-dau rdw ‘pearl of pearls.” 
The title was adopted by Ahmad Shah Abdali when he ascended the throne, in allusion to 
the Abdali custom of wearing a pearl stud in the riyht ear. 

§ Dr. Bellew and Major James identified them with the Pactiyans of Berodotus, and seem- 
ed half inclined to connect them with tbe Picts of Britain, as also the Scyths with the Scots, 
and certain Pathén and Brabui tribes with Cambrians and Ligurians! 
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Origin of the Pathén.—The Afghans proper claim descent from Saul the first Jewish king, 
and there ie a formidable array of weighty authority in favour of their Semitic origin, The 
question of their descent is discussed and authorities quoted in Chapter VI of the Peshdwar 
Bettlement Report, and in Dr. Bellew’s Ruces of Afghantatdns.* Mr. Thorburn quoted in 
support of their Jewish extraction, ‘some peculiar customs obtaining among the tribes of 
purest blood, for instance, the Passover-like practice of sacrificing an animal and smearing 
the doorway with its blood in order to avert calamity, the offering up of sacrifices, the 
stoning to death of blasphemers, the periodical distribution of land, and so forth;” and he 
points out that most of the learned men who reject the tradition of Jewish descent have no 

ersonal acquaintance with the Afgh4n people, The Afghdn proper is said atill to call 

himself indifferently Bani-Afghan or Bani-Isrdil to distinguish himself from the Pathén 
proper who is of Indian, and the Ghilzai who is probably of mixed Turkish and Persian 
extraction. 


Early history of the Afyhdus.—The origin and early history of the various tribes which 
compose the Afghan nation are much disputed by authorities of weight who hold very 
different views. I have in the following sketch followed the account given by Dr. Bellew, 
as it affords a convenient framework ou which to base a description of those tribes, But 
it is said to be doubtful whether the distinction which ho so strongly insists upon between 
Path4o proper and Afgh4n proper really exists or is recognised by the people; while the 
Jewish origin of any portion of the nation is most uncertain. But the division of the 
nation into tribes, the internal affinities of those tribes, and the general account of their 
wanderings are all beyond question; and the theories which account for them are only 
accepted by me to serve as connecting links which shal] bind them into a consecutive story, 
The traditions of the true Afghans who trace their name and descent from Afghana, the 
son of Jeremiah, the son of Saul, and Solomon’s commander-in-chief and the builder of his 
temple, say that they were cerried away from Syria by Nebuchadnezzar and planted as 
colonists in Media and Persia, Thence they emigrated eastwards into the mountains of 
Ghor and the modern Hazara country. The Afgh4ns early embraced the creed of Ialém, 
to which they were converted by a small body of their tribe on their return from Arabia, 
where they had fought for Mahomet under their leader Kais. It is from this Kais or 
Kish, namesake of Saul's father, who married a daughter of Khalid-ibn-Walid a Qureshi 
Arab and Muhammad’s first apostle to the Afghans, that the modero genealogists trace the 
descent alike cof Pathaus, Afghéns, and Ghilzai, or at any rate of such tribes of these races 
as we haves here to deal with; and to him they say that the Prophet, pleased with his 
eminent services, gave the title of Pathan, the Syrian words for rudder, and bade him 
direct his people in the true path. Meanwhile, about the 5th and 6th century of our era, 
an irruption of Scythic tribes from beyond the Hindu Kush into the Indus valley drove a 
colony of the Buddhist Gandbiri, the Gandari of Herodotus aud one of the four great 
divisions of that Pactyan nation which is now represented by the Pathans proper, from 
their homes in the Peshawar valley north of the Kabul river and in the hills cireling it to the 
north; and they emigrated en masse toa kindred people on the banks of the Helmand, 
where they established themselves and founded the city which they named Gandhar after 
their native capital, and which is now called Qandahdr. 


It is not certain when the Afghans of Ghor moved down into the Qandahar country where 
the Gandhari colony was settled; but they probably came as conquerors with the Arab 
invaders of the Ist century of the Mahomedan era. ‘They soon settled as the dominant 
Tace in their new homes, intermarried with and converted the Gandhéri, and adopted their 
language; an in course of time the two races became fused together into one nation under 
the name of Afghans, as distinguished from the neighbouring Pathéus of whom I shall 
presently speak, though the original stock of Ghor still called themselves Bani-Israil to 
mark the fact that their origin was distinct from that of their Gandhdri kinsmen. It is 
probable that this tradition of Jewish origin was little more distinct than is the similar 
tradition of Norman descent which some of our English families still preserve. Thus the 
Afghdn proper includes, firstly the original Afghdns of Jewish race whose principal tribes 
are the Tarin, Abdali or Durréni and Shir4ni, and secondly the descendants of the fugitive 
Gandhiri, who include the Yasufzai, Mohmand aud other tribes of PeshAwar. These latter 
returned about the first half of the 15th century of our e#rato their original seat in the 
Peshawar valley which they had left nearly ten centuries before ; while the original Afghdne 
remained in Qandab4r, where in the middle of the 18th century they made themselves rulers 
of the country since known as Afghanistan, and shortly afterwards moved their capital to 
Kébul, The tribes that returned to the Peshawar country were given by Ahmad Shéh the 





* Dr. Bellew suggested that the original Afghans were the Solymi of Herodotus, and were 
Qureshi Arabs who lived in Syria and there became intermingled with the Jews, or who 
migrated to Ghor where the fugitive Jews took refuge with them. This supposition would 
explain the name Sulaimdni which is often applied to the Afghéns, and their own assertion 
that Khalfd ibn Wélid the Qureshi was of the same stock with themselves. 
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title of Bar or “ upper" Durrdni, to distinguish them from the Abdéli Durréni who re- 
mained at Qandahar, 

T have said that the Gandhéri were one of the four great divisions of the Pactiym of 
Herodotus. The other three nations included under that name were the Aparytw or Afridi,* 
the Satragyddws or Khatak, andthe Dadice or Dadi, all alike of Indian origin, At the 
beginning of the Muhammadan era the Afridi held all the country of the Safed Koh, the 
Satragydde held the Sulaiman range and the northern part of the plains between it and 
the Indus, while the Dadi held modern Sewestén and the country between the Qandahér 
province and the Sulaimins. These three nations constitute the nucleus of the Pathdns 
proper. But around this nucleus have coilected many tribes of foreign origin, such as the 
Scythic K&kar, the Rajput Waziri, and the many tribes of Turk extraction included in the 
Karldnri section who came in with Sabuktagin and Taimur;f and these foreigners have so 
encroached upon the original territories of the Pactyan nation that the Khatak and Afridi 
now hold but asmall portion of the countries which they once occupied, while the Dadi 
have been practically absorbed by their Kakar invaders. The whole have now become 
blended into one nation by long association and intermarriage, the invaders have adopted 
the Pakhto language, and all alike have accepted Islam and have invented traditions of com. 
mon descent which express their present state of association. The Afridi were nominally 
converted to Islam by Mahmad of Ghavni; but the real conversion of the Pathdc tribes 
dates from the time of Shahab-ul-din Ghori, when Arab apostles with the title of Sayyid 
and Indian converts who were called Shaikh spread through the country, aged settled among, 
married with, and converted the Pathans. The descendants of these holy men still preserve 
distinct tribal identity, and as a rule claim Sayyid origin. 

The Ghijzai are a race probably of Turkish origin, their name being another form of 
Khitali the Turkish word for ‘swords man,’ who early settled, perhaps as mercenaries 
rather than as a corporate tribe, in the Siah-band range of the Ghor mountains where they 
received a larga admixture of Persian blood. The official spelling of the name is still 
Ghaleji at K&bul and Qandah4r. ‘rhey first rose into notice in the time of Mahmud Ghag- 
nawi when they accompanied in his invasions of India. Not Jong afterwards they conquered 
the tract between Jalélabad and Kelat-i-Ghilzai, and spread east and west over the country 
they now hold. In the beginning of the 18th century they revolted against their Persian 
rulers, established themselves under Mir Waisas independent rulers at Qandahar, and 
overran Persia. But a quarter of a century later they were reduced by Nadir Shah, and 
their rule disappeared, to be succeeded not long after by that of the Durrani. 


With the remaining races of the T4jik and Haz4ra which form part of the Path4n nation 
in its widest sense, we have little concern in the Punjéb. Thea former are the remnants of 
the old Persian inhabitants of Afghanistan, and the word is now loosely used to express 
all Pathdns who speak Persian and are neither true Afghans, Sayyids, nor Hazéras. They 
are scattered through Afghanistan, Persia, and Turkistan, in which last they hold some 
hill fastnesses in independent sovereignty. The Hazéras are Tartar by origin, and are 
supposed to have accompanied Chengiz Khan in his invasion. They occupy all the moun- 
tain country formed by the western extensions of the Hindu Kush between Ghazni, Balkh, 
Hirdt and Qandah4r, I have included in my account of the Pathdns a few allied races, 
who, though not usually acknowledged as Pathans, have by long association become closely 
assimilated with them in manners, customs, and character. They chiefly occupy Hazara, 
and are called Dilazak, Swati, Jadun, Tanaoli and Shilmani 

With reference to the foragoing excerpts from Sir Denzil Ibbeison’s 
classic report Mr. Longworth Dames’ pertinent observations are best 
quoted in extenso and almost verbatim. He observes that modern 
writers have attempted to distinguish between Afgh4én and Pathén, and 
aver that only the Durrdnis and some tribes akin to them are entitled 
to be styled Afghan, while the name Pathan (an Indian corruption of 
the native form Pakhtéoa or Pashténa, pl. of Pakhtin, Pashtén) 
includes all tribes, whatever their origin, which speak the Pashto 
languago. This distinction, however appears to be a modern invention. 
Pashtén or Pakhtin is undoubtedly the true national name and it is 
universally used, while the word Afghan seems to be of literary origin 
and like many other national appellations was first applied to this 

people by foreigners, and in modern times it has been adopted as a 





* The Afridi still call themselves Aparidi. There is no f in Pashto proper. 
¢ The various accounts given cf Karlan’s origin all recognise the fact that he was nota 
Path4n by birth; and even the affiliation of the Karlanri is doubtful, some claesing them as 


Sarbéni and not Ghurghushti, 
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polite designation by educated persons and those who are proud of 
their descent. The theory restricting it to the Durrdnis and their 
. kindred tribes first appears in Bellew’s works and it has been accepted 
by other writers without sufficient reason. According to this theory 
great tribes like the Ghilzai may be called Pathdén, but not Afghdn, and 
this applied also to the Afridi, Banyash, Khatak, Waziri, Kékar, 
Gandépar, Sherdni, Ustaréni and many others without any sufficient 
justification. Bellew accepted the tradition of the Hebrew origin of 
the Pathéns and supposed them to have come into the Kandahér 
province from the west, and there to have met the Indian colony from 
Gandhéra (the present district of Peshawar), which had been driven 
thither by Scythian invaders in the 5th or 6th century A.D. From 
these Indians they are supposed to have acquired the Pashto language, 
regardless of the fact that Gandhéra was purely Indian and the language 
spoken there & form of Prakrit and not an Iranian idiom from which 
Pashto could be derived. The Afghan settlement of the Yusufzais dates 
only from the 15th century. Bellew supposes without a particle of 
evidence that they were orly returning to their original home. The 
name Qandahér he supposes to be identical with Gandhéra, and to have 
been carried tothe Arghand4b valley by these colonists. It may be 
noted here that Qandahéar is historically a modern place and we hear 
nothing of it before the 14th century. The Ghalzais are identified by 
Bellew and others with the Turkish tribe which he calls the Khilichi, 
t.e. the Khalj. Darmesteter (Ohants des Afghans, p. clxiii) supports 
this view, and it may be admitted that the Ghalzais have probably 
absorbed a good deal of Turkish blood, although the actual identification 
of names is doubtful. The tribes of the Sulaimdén Range are supposed 
by Bellew to be aboriginal Indians and he follows Lassen in identifying 
them with the Paktues, who are stated by Herodotus to have occupied 
Paktuike on the Indus. Among the other identifications made are those 
of the Afridi (or Aprfdai) with the Aparutai of Herodotus, and the 
Khattak with the Sattagudai. Of these the first is prima facte correct, 
although it is by no méans certain that the Aparutai occupied the 
country of the modern Afridis. That of the Khattak with the Sattagudai 
cannot be accepted. The name given by Herodotus appears as 
Thatagush in the Achaemenian inscription of Behistun, and the initial 
sigma of the Greek form evidently corresponds to this Th, and could 
not represent a guttural as in Khattak. The identity of Paktues, 
Paktuike with Pashtun, Pakhtun (mentioned above as first advocated 
by Lassen) has been more recently supported by Trumpp and Grierson 
but is considered very doubtful by Spiegel and Geiger. Grierson 
considers the connection between the Persian pusht, pushta (back, 
mountain), Vedic paktha, the Paktues of Herodotus), and the Parsuctai 
of Ptolemy very probable. Darmesteter considers the latter form the 
most likely to be near the original, and thinks that the Paktues of 
Herodotus may stand for some form like Parshtyes. It must be 
remembered that in the modern language the form with sh is older than 
that with kh. It seems improbable therefore that a form like Paktuike 
(which we know only through the Greek) could give rise to a modern 
Pash or Pakht. Raverty thought that Paktuike might be represented 
by the town of Pakhli* on the Upper Indus, and this is not impossible 


* Its name is probably derived from Sulthn Pakhal, See under Shilméni. , 
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consijering how frequently an ancient dental passes into ¢ in Pashtu. 
But the tracts round Pakhli were n»t conquered by Patbéos till the 
17th century, when the Swatis drove the Turks out of it. 


_ The combination rs, rs’, in Avesta or Sanskrit frequently becomes ah 
In modern Iranian languages. ‘Thus the Pers. pusht Pashto pushtt 
represent Avesia parsti, Sanskrit prstha; Pashto kshal = Av. kere’s ; 
Pashto push-tedal, Persian purs-idan = Av. pares, etc. Parsuétai or 
Parshtyes therefore may well be represented by Pasht-Pukht. The 
Parsuétai ure mentioned by Ptolemy among the five tribes comprised 
under the head of Paropenisadai (the ot hers being the Bohitai, Aristopha- 
loi, Parisoi, and Ambautai), who occupied the southern and eastern 
slopes of the Hinda-kush. A native tradition derives the name from 
pushta, a mountain, and very possibly the original form from which 
Parsuétai was taken may have borne the meaning of “ highlander.” 


The form Pathdén certainly came into use in India, though it is now 
used to some extent in Afghdnistin, and in Balochist4n it takes the 
form Pathén, with the accent on tho first syllable. Grierson finds a 
form Paithdéu in use in the Kast Gangetic valley to denotea Muham- 
madan Rajput, not an Afghén. This name Paithén (from the Sanskrit 
pratisthana) is also the name of two well-known towns. It seems 
possible that some such vernacular term may have influenced the form 
taken by the Indian adaptation of Pashténa as Pathan. 


The name Pathan first appears among the writers of the 16th century 
and Nimat Alléh finds an imaginary derivation for it in the name 
Patén said to have been bestowed by the Prophet upon Qais Abd-ul- 
Rashid. The word is said to mean the keel of a ship, in what language 
is not specified, as it is not Arabic. 


The name Afghd4n was used much earlier, and is the only name 
applied to the race by the older chroniclers from the 5th to the 10th 
centuries of the Hijra (11th to 15th A. D.). It was originally suggested 
by Lassen, and again by Crooke that the origin of the name may be 
looked for in the Assakdnoi or Assakénoi of Arrian (Astakdnoi of 
Strabo), and the Aspasioi of the same writer (the Hippasioi of Strabo), 
and that these names are identical with the Ashwaka of the Mahdébhérata, 
who are associated with the Gandhdra (vi, $ 351). It seems that the 
identification of Ashwaka with Assak4noi may be justified as a Prékrit 
form and Aspasioi might be the Iranian equivalent and Hippasioi a 
Greek version (as Skr. ashwa = Av. aspa = Gr. hippos), but the modern 
pame Afghén cannot be deduced from it, as the combination sw, sp, am 
never gives rise to a modern p- or f, but rather to sh, ss or sp in North 
India and Afghdnistén (see Grierson, Pisdca languages, pp. 298, 319). 
This origin is ou these grounds rejected by Grierson, also by Darmesteter 
(Chants des Afghans, pp. clxiv, clvi). Bellew’s suggestion of an 
Armenian origin (ayhwdn) has met with no support. It may therefore 
be stated that no satisfactory origin of the name Afghan (often pro- 
nounced Awghén or Aoghdn) has yet been found. 


The theory of Hebrew descent of tho Afghdns, especially of the 
Durrénis, who, as stated above, are assumed to be the only true Afghans, 
which many modern writers such as Bellew, Yule, Holdich aud to some 
extent Raverty have advocated, is of purely literary origin and may be 
traced back to the Makhzan-1-Afghant compiled for Khén Jahén Lodi 
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in the reign of the emperor Jabdngir, and does not seem to have been 
recorded before the end cf the 16th century. It is an example of the 
widely spread practice among the Musalman races of Persia, India and 
Afghénietén of putting forward a genealogy claiming connection with 
the family of the Prophet or descent from some personage mentioned 
in the Korén or other sacred books. Thus the Baloch claim descent 
from Mir Hemza, the Dédd-potras and Kalhoras from Abbas, etc., and 
the chroniclers, anxious to glorify the Afgh4ns, who had risen in the 
world and become the ruling race under the Lodis®and Sura, found an 
ancestor in Malik Talat or King Saul. ‘This legend is paralleled by 
another which Firishta (p. 17, Lucknow text) quotes from the Matla’ 
al-anwar, to tho effect that the Afghans were descended from certain 
nobles of the Court of Fir’'awn (Pharaoh), who refused to accept Islam 
when preached to them by Moses, and emigrated to the Sulaiméa 
Mountains, ‘There is absvlutely no historical evidence in support of 
either form of the tradition; both forms were unknown to the early 
chroniclers, 





Whatever the real origin of the Pathins may be the true Afghé- 
nistan or country of the Afghdns only extends from Kasighar* 
to the boundary of the Qandahdér province as coustituted under 
the Safawiya dynasty, as the Tazkirdt-ul-Mulvk defines it. In 
this sense the term is used, according to Raverty, by the earlier 
Muhammadan chroniclers, The great range of the Sulaimén hills, 
between Qandahér aud tha Derajét and extending from the Khaibar 
and Jalél4bad on the north to Siwf and Dédar on the south, 8 distance 
of some 300 kuroht or kos, or nearly 610 miles, is the earliest tradjtional 
seat of the Afghdns, and more especially is the Kasighar regarded as 
the cradle of the race. ‘The breadth of this territory with its offshoota 
is about 100 kuroh. Ibbetson thus described its people :— 


Description of the Pathdns.—The true Pathén is perhaps the most barbaric of all the 
races with which we are brought into contact in the tunjab, His life is not so primitive 
as that of the gipsy tribes. But he is bloodthirsty, cruel, and vindictive in the highest 
degree; he does not know what truth or faith is, insomuch that the saying Afghdn be jmén 
has passed into a proverb among his neighbours; and though he is not without courage 
of a sort and is often curiously reckless of his life, he would scorn to face an enemy whom 
he could stab from behind, or to meet him on equal terms if it were possible to take advan- 
tage of him, however meanly. It is easy to convict him out of his own mouth; here are 
some of his proverbs: ‘A Pathan’s enmity smoulders like a dung-fire."—" A cousin’s 
tooth breaks upon a cousin,’—" Keep a cousin poor, but usa him.”—‘ When he is little, play 
with him: wher he is grown up he is a cousin; fight him."—‘Speak good words to an 
enemy very softly: gradually destroy him root and braach.”{ At the same time he has his 
code of honour which he observes strictly, and which he quotes with pride under the name of 
Pakhtinwali. It imposes upon him three chief obligations, nanawatas or theright of asylum, 
which compels him to shelter and protect even an enemy who comes as a suppliant; badal or 
the necessity to revenge by retaliation; and melmastia or open-handed hospitality to all who 
may demand it. And of these three perhaps the last is greatest. And there isa sort of charm 


* Kasi- or Kashi-ghar or Shuwal is the name given by the Afghéns tothe Takht-i- 
Sulaimén, a lofty peak of the Koh-i-Suleiman or Koh-i-Syah on whose summit 1s the place of 
pilgrimage known to the Afgh4ns as the ziardt of Sulaimén. 

+ Raverty defines the kuroh as the third part of a farsakh of 12,000 gas (or league of 
12,000 yards). He makes; 1 gaz=42 angusht or fingers’ breadth, or 1 gae=24 fingers 
breadth—6 fists or the hand with the fingers doubled up, each angushi—6 barley corns and 
each barley corn=6 hairs from the mane of Turki horse or a camel's tail, The karoh aver. 
ages somewhat less than 2 miles, The karoh is also termed gau kos—i.e., the distance at 
which a cow’s lowing can be heard at midnight on a calm night. | ‘ ” 

t Uhe Pashto word tarbur is used indifferently for “cousin” or for “enemy”; end 
tarburwali either for “cousinhood" or for “enmity.” 
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about him, especially about the leading men, which almost makes one forget his trea- 
cherous nature. As the proverb says— The Pathdén is one moment 4 saint, and the next 
a devil.” For centuries he has been, on our frontier at least, subject to noman, Ho leads a 
wild, free, active life in the rugged fastnesses of his mountains; and there is an air of 
masculine independence about him which is refreshing in a country like India, He isa 
bigot of the most fanatical type, exceedingly proud, and extraordinarily superstitious, 
He ia of stalwart make, and his features are often of a markedly Semitic type. His hair, 
plentifully oiled, hangs long and straight to his shoulder ;* he wears a loose tunic, 
drawers, a sheet or blanket, sandals, and a sheepskin coat with its wool inside; his fay- 
ourite colour is dark bluo,t and his national arms the long heavy Afghin knife and the 
matchlock or jazail® His women wear a loose shift, wide wrinkled drawers down to their 
ankles, and a wrap over the head; and areas arule jealously secluded. Both sexes are 
filthy in their persons. 


Such is the Pathdn in his home among the fastnesses of the frontier ranges. But the 
Pathéns of our territory have been much softened by our rule and by the agricultural life 
of the plains, so that they look down upon the Pathans of the hills, and their proverbs 
have it—“ A hill man is no man," end again, ‘Don't class burrs as grass ora hill man as 
a human being.” The nearer he is to the frontier the more closely the Path4n assimilates 
to the original type; while on this side of the Indus, even in the riverain itself, there 
is little or nothing, not even language, to distinguish him from his neighbours of the same 
religion as himself. The Fathans are extraordinarily jealous of female honour, and most 
of the blood feuds for which they are so famous originate in quarrels about women, As 
a race they strictly seclude their females, but the poorer tribes and the poorer members 
of all tribes are prevented from doing so by their poverty. Among the tribes of our terri- 
tory a woman's nose is cut off if she be detected in adultery; and it is a favourite joke to 
induce a Pathan woman to unveil by saying to her suddenly, “You have no nose!" The 
Pathéo protends to be purely endogamous and beyond the border he probably is so; while 
even in British Territory the first wife will generally be a Pathan, except among the poorest 
classes. At the same time Pathdn women are beyond the Indus seldom, if ever, married to 
any but Pathdns. They intermarry very closely, avoiding only the prohibited degrees of 
Isl4m, Their rules of inheritance are tribal and not Muhammadan, and tend to keep pro- 
perty within the agnatic society, though some few of the more eaucated families have lately 
begun to follow the Musalm4n law. Their social customs differ much from tribe to tribe, 
or rather perhaps from the wilder to the more civilised sections of the nation. The 
Pathéns beyond and upon our frontier live in fortified villages, to which are attached stone 
towers in commanding positions which serve as watch-towers and places of refuge for 
the inhabitants. Small raids from the hills into the plains below are still common; and 
beyond the Indus the people, even in British Territory, seldom sleep far from the walls of 
the village. 


The Pathdns are the dominant race throughout the whole tract west of the Indus as far 
south as the southern border of the tahsil of Dera Ismail Khén, which roughly divides the 
Pathan from the Baloch. East of the Indus they hold much of the Chach country of Haz4ra 
and Réwalpindi, they have considerable colonies along the left bank of the Indus till it 
finally leaves the Salt-range, and they hold the northern portion of the Bhakkar thal, Be- 
sides those tracts which are territorially held by Pathans, there are numerous Path4n 
colonies scattered about the Punjab, most of them descendants of men who rose to power 
during the Pathaén dynasties of Dehli, and received grants of land-revenue which their 
children often increased at the expense of their neighbours during the turmoil of the 18th 
century, 


Mr. Longworth Dames writes :—" Physically the Afghan race belong 
inthe main tothe Turko-Iranian type with a considerable admixture 
of Indian blood among the eastern tribes. There is great variation 
of type, and the absence of anthropometrical observations over the 
greater part of Afgh4nistén renders certainty unattainable at present. 
It may be considered as established, however, that the proportion of 
brachycephalic heads is larger than among the Indo-Aryans of the 
Punjab, and probably larger than among the pure Persians. Among 
the southern tribes such asthe Kdkars of Zhob and the Tarfins and 
Achakzais of Pishin and Chaman the type resembles that of the Baloch 





* This is not true of the northern Pathd4ns, who sbave their heads, and often their beard 


also, 
+ The colour and cut of the clothes vary greatly with the tribe, 
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with broad heads, while, among the tribes of the Indus valley, heade are 
narrower, Figures are wanting for the great central body of Durrénis 
and Ghilzsis. Noses are generally long and often curved and thir is 
perbaps the origin of the idea which some have entertained that the 
Afghans are of Hebrew origin. Ujfalvy has noted that this peculiarity 
is very marked in the portraits of the Kushén kings on the coins of the 
Ist contury (A. lJ.) and it is certainly not confined to the Afghfnsa but 
widely spread among other races of the country as well as among the 
Biloch and in the North-western Punjab and Kashmir. The Afghdna 
are a tall and well-built race, often fair in complexion in comparison 
with their neighbours, brown beards and even blue eyes being occa- 
sionally seen, but in these points there is great variation even in 
neighbouring tribes,” 


Tribal organisation of the Pathdnsa.—The tribe is probably far more homogeneous in ita 
constitution among the Pathans than among the Baloch. Sayyid, Turk, ana other clans 
have occasionally been affiliated to it; but as a rule people of foreiga descent preserve their 
tribal individuality, becoming merely associated, and not intermingled, with the tribes 
among whom they have settled. Even then they generally claim Pathén origin on the 
female side, and the tribe is usually descended in theory at least from a cofmmon ancestor. 
The hamsdya custom by which strangers are protected by the tribe with which they dwell, 
is in full force among the Path4ns as among the Baloch. But with the former, though it 
does protect in many cases families of one tribe who have settled with another, it seldom 
accounts for any considerable portion of the tribe; and its action is chiefly confined to 
traders, menials, and other dependants of foreign extraction, who are protected by but not 
received into the tribe, Thus a blacksmith living in an Utm4nzai village will give his clan 
as Utmanzai; but his caste will of course remaic Lohdr. The nation is divided genealogi- 
cally into a few great sections which have no corporate existence, and the tribe is now the 
practical unit, though the common name and tradition of common descent are still carefully 
preserved in the memory of the people, Each section of a tribe, however small, has its 
leading man, who is known as Malik, a specially Pathan title. In many, but by no means 
in all tribes, there is a Khan Khel or Chief House, usually the eldest branch of the tribe, 
whose Malik is known as Khan, and acts as chief of the whole tribe. But he is seldom 
more than their leader in war and their agent in dealings with others; he possesses 
influence rather than power; and the real authority rests with the jirgah, a democratic 
council composed of all the Maliks. The tribe is split up into numerous clans, and these 
again into septs. The tribe, clan, and sept are alike distinguished by patronymics formed 
from the name of the common ancestor by the addition of the word zai or khel, zai being the 
corruption of the Pashto zoe meaning “son,” while kel is an Arabic word meaning an 
association or company. Both terms are used indifferently for both the larger and smaller 
divisions * The stock of names being limited, the nomenclature is exceedingly puzzling, 
certain names recurring in very different tribes in the most maddening manner. Moreover, 
the title which genealogical accuracy would allot to a tribe or clan is often very different 
from that by which it is known for practical purpsses, the people having preferred to be 
called by the name of a junior ancestor who had acquired local renown. The frontier tribe, 
whether within or beyond our border, has almost without exception a very distinct corporate 
existence, each tribe and within the tribe each clan occupying a clearly defined tract of 
country, though they are in the Indus Valley often the owners merely rather than the 
occupiers of the country, the land and smaller villages being largely in the hands of a mixed 
popu of Hindu origin who cultivate subject to the superior rights of the Path4ns. 

hese people are included by the Pathins under the generic and semi-contemptuous name 
of Hindki; a term very analogous to the J&t of the Baloch frontier, and which includes all 
Mahomedans who, being of Hindu origin, have been converted to Islam in comparatively 
recent times. f 


“ The genealogies recorded in the Makhzan+-Afghant,’ writes Mr. 
‘ Longworth Dames. “ are the foundation of those found in more modern 
works such as the Haydt-i-Afghani. In their later parts they are 


* When our ill-fated Resident Major Cavagnari was living at Kabul under the Amfr 
Yakéb Khén, those who favoured the British were known as Oavagnarizai, and the national 
party as Yékibzai. The ending zai is never used by the Afridi. . 

{ The Dilaz&k are often called Hindkis by the true Pathdns, as having come from India, 
and not from Afghénistén, 
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historical, in the earlier they are valuable only as a guide to beliefs 
entertained 800 years ago as to the relationship between the tribes, 
According to these almost all Afgh4ns are descended from Qais ’Abdal 
Rashid, who was converted to Islé4m through the intervention of the 
victorious Khélid, and who was himself descended from Afghdna, son of 
Irmiya, son of Malik Talitor Séral (Saul). He is supposed to have 
derived lis name from Kais (Kish), the.father of Saul. From Kais 
’Abdul-Rashid the alleged descent is as follows :— 


Kais ee 





f ] 7 
Sarban. Batan. Ghurghusht 


These three sons are the eponymic founders of the three main 
branches of the Afgh4n race, the Sarbanis, Batanis, and Ghurghushtis. 
Sarban had two suns, Sharkhbin and Eharshbin, «and from them we 
find that a large number of the most important tribes claim descent, 
Thus from Sharkhbin wo have— 


Sharkhbin, 
| 
\ 
Sherani Tarin. Miyana, Barech, Urmur 

y a Kékar wife), ancestor of the ancestor of the (an adopted son), 

ancestor of the Miy4na tribe. Barech of Shora- ancestor of the 
Sheranf, Jalwdni, wak, Urmuris of 
Haripél, Babar and Kéniguram and 
Ustardna tribes. | Loghar. 


| 
Tor (black), ancestor Spin (white), ancestor | Audal, ancestor of the 
of the Tor Tarias. of the Spin Tarins Abd4lis or Durrdnis. 


and Zaimukht. 
From Kharshbfiin we have— 
Kharshbin. 
| 
| 
Kand, Jamand or Zamand, Kasi, ancestor of the 
ancestor of the Shinwari tribe. 
Muhammadzai-Kasitriya 
of Kasar, 
{ ; .. 
Ghori or Ghura, ancestor of Khakhai or Khashai, ancestor of , 
the Ghorfya-Khel, including the the Tarkl4ni, Gugiéni, Mandan 
Mahmand, Khalf{l, Daadzai and Yiusufzai tribes. 


and Chamkanni tribes, 


Returning to the seovnd main branoh, the Batanis, we have— 














a a 
(_. ] | 
Isméil, Warspun. Kajin. Mato, daughter, 
| = ~- ~ Shih Hussain Ghorig 
(no descendants), (The two branches of the bacanis). Mati tribe, 
| 
(— 1 
Ghalzai tribe. >_>. oa Sarwéni 


Kharotis | Sar. Lohani «now broken up). 
Nesivs j doubtful. ’ 
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From the Lohéni stock the present Daulat Khel, Mfén Khel, Niézi, 
Marwat, Khasur and Tator tribes are derived. It will be seen that the 
only tribe claiming to belong to the Batani section in the male line is 
the small Batani tribe, while the great Ghalzai tribe, almost a nation 
in itself, and the numerous Lodis and Lohénis are believed to descend 
only from Batan’s daughter, by her marriage with Shéh Husain, a de- 
scendant of the Ghori kings. This probably means that a large Téjik 
or Ghori element is to be found in these tribes. The legend of the 
illicit connection between Shéh Husain and Bibi Mato, afterwards 
sanctioned by her father, and the birth of & son named Ghalzoe (thief’s 
son), no doubt conceals the adoption of some such element as Afghan. 
It has been thought by some that the Khalj Turks are the tribe thus 
absorbed, and that the name Ghalzai is sioply Khalji, This is very 
doubtful, but it is probable that there is a Turkish as well as a Tajik 
element in the tribe. 


_ The Ghurghushti branch is also not very widespread. The pedigree 
ig :— 
ona, 
( 


| 
Danai, Babai Mand6 
| mixed with Durréni, Mandu-Khel of Zhob, 





f ] 7 
Kakar Naghas tribe. Pani Dawai 
The Kakar tribe, The Pani tribe contain. mixed with the 
| ing the Panis of Sibi, Kakar, 
The Gadiun tribe of the Mass-Khel Isot, 
upper Indus are by some Zmarai or Mzarai, 
connected with the KAkars, Dephal and 
but this seems improbable, others. 


There remains a group of tribes which are jointly as Kargéni or 
Karléni supposed to be descended from Karrdn or Karlén, whuse origin 
is disputed :— 





ear 

f 1, 
Kodai. Kakhai, 

| ' 
Wardak Afridi 
Dilazak Cy ip Khatak ho 28 
Orakzai T1D68. Jadrén tribes 
Mangal Utm4n Khel 

Khugiani 


J4ji, Tari; and probably 
the Shftak which includes 
the D4waris and Bannichis, 
and the Khostwaéls, 


According to Raverty the Karl4ni Pathéns were not only of disputed 
descent, but also unorthodox. They were, generally, disciples of the 
Pir-i-Roshan, particularly those of Bangash, who even up to the pre- 
sent duy, either openly or secretly, continue to follow his doctrines, 
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though probably with some modifications. As regards the question. 
Who were the Karlénis ? Raverty records several traditions :— 


lat tradstion— 
Yahuda. 


| 
Bani Makhzim. 
| 





| 
Walid. 

| 
re? 





Kais-i-'Abd-ur-Rasbid, the Pathén, sis faa Baan: 
seeitads 
Sharaf-udedin, 
Amar-ud-din or Amér Din. 


Aormar. 
| 


fae ee 
Abdulla Zakar{ah. 
adopted Karl£nai. 
2nd tradition— 
Sharf-ud-din, Sharkabun. 


Aormar. 


| 


Amar Din, Tarin. Miana, 
adopted Karlani, by descent a Saraban, 


8rd (the Khatak) tradition— 
Honai-— brother of Urmur. 
Karlanai, 

The Khalifah Ali, 
The Imém Husain, 
Sayyid Ja'farei-Sddik, 
Ismait, 
Khétim, 

Rijél 
Kab. 
Karl4ni, 


Ismail, 
Sayyid Ké'in (P Khétim), 
RijAl. 
Kab. 
Omar. 
Ghur, 
Muhammad Gfed-Daraz, ‘of the long lock's 


(———— 
Wardag. Honk. 


4th (the Dilazak) tradition— 


6th tradétion— 


— 
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Briefly, Raverty’s theory appears to be thia :— 


Two persons of Urmur’s family found a child of the family of Iaméfl, 
the descendant of Ali,and adopted it, It was named Karlani, ‘be 
of the iron vessel,’ and several myths have arisen to explain why he 
was so named, 


The story goes that Abdulla was childless while Zakaria had a large 
family and was indigent. One day they found a deserted camp an] 
Abdulla found a karhdi or shallow iron cooking-vessel, while Zakaria 
found a boy newly bern. They exchanged their finds and Abdulla 
adopted the foundling whom he named Karlérnai* (from karha) and 
married to a girl of his own family. ‘The legend probably means that 
the Karl4rnai sre not of pure descent but descendants of Pathén woman. 
The Khatak version, however, makes Karlérnai son of Honai, a brother 
of Urmar. Asa babe Karlarnai got left behind in the march and Urmar 
went to look for him. He brought him back in a cooking pot and adopt- 
ed him. But Honai was not Urmar's brother, he was like Wardag, 
sou of the Sayyid Muhammad Gisu-dardz by a Karlirnai wife, according 
to the Khatak account, but they appear to confuse this Honai with the 
son of Sayyid Qaéb of the Dildzdks. 


These genealogies look like a mythological way of saying that the 
descendants of Urwar, ¢. e. the fire worshippers, adopted the Ismailian 
doctrines. 


In addition to these the great Wazir tribe, divided into Mahsud, 
and Darwesh Khel, and the tribes of Déwar are separate, and are not 
included in any of the genealogies. 


Certain sections of tribes claim to be Sayyids by origin. Such are 
found among the Sherdnis, K4kars, Karréni, Dowai, Tarfn, Midna and 
Batani, The Gand4pur and Ushtardna tribes also claim this descent ; 
they were originally sections of the Sherénis but are now separate 
tribes. The Bangash claim to be Quraish by origin. 


All these tribes were recognized as Afghins in the Makhzan-t- 
Afghani with the exception of the Bangash and Wazirs and the Kar- 
lénis of the Kakhai branch including the Afridis and Khataks, and 
the tribes of the Kurram valley and Khost, the Utmdn Khel with the 
J4jis and Tris and the Jadrdns, as wellas the tribes of Dawar and 
Bannu. These were probably unknown to the author as they lived in 
obscure and inaccessible mountains. His omission of these tribes 
must have been due to ignorance, as he mentions other tribes such as 
the Farmialis only to reject the idea of their being Afghans. 


Social Observances. 


The social custom and observances of the Pathdéns are, within certain 
limits, very variable, but they do not appear to be either strictly tribal 
or consistently local. The following notest do not profess to be a com- 


* Another version makes Karld4rnai a Sarabarn by blood and Urmar’s adopted brother. 
Urmar's father one day went out hunting with his brothers Mianai and Tarin and found the 
child. The essextial features that Karlérnai was a foundling and adopted into Urmar's 
family are the same in both versions. 

ft In cases of difficult confinement, the midwife brings water to the husband, who warhes 
ue hands and feet. Then this water is diunk by the mother, and the coniinemcot is facie 

ted. 

If the after-birth does not come away, they tring the hustend a (lump fF) cf wood (1</a1) 
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which he has to throw on the roof, £0 Jong as he does not hit the mark (? what mark) the 
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plete account of them but are given here as typical, if incomplete, 
examples of local and tribal usage. 


Birth customs.—In Dera Ghézi Khan after 8 months of pregnanoy 
female relatives visit the expectant mother, the midwife puts her hand 
ou the woman’s abdomen and a feast is given to all the assembled 
women, Among the Jéfir Pathdns on the completion of the 8th month 
boiled grain, called ghungni, is distributed among all the women of the 
brotherhood throngh the midwife, and she in return gets something 
from each house. This ceremony is called kanji. 


In cases of difficult corfinement water is brought from some pious 
elderly man, who recites over it the words dam karta hai, and given to 
the mother to drink with a view to facilitate delivery.* 


In parts of Bannu outside the Marwat if it rains during a confinement 
and there is thunder, a fire is kept burning and a pewter plate beaten so 
that the thunder may not be audible to the lying-in woman, It 
is believed that the woman risks catching a disease called gazak, 
which is fatal. All the deaths that occur during confinement are be- 
lieved to be due to gazak. If the mother suffers any inconvenierce 
during delivery, the midwife gives her a cup of water in which the 
right toe of her husband or his beard has been washed. This dimin- 
ishes the pains. On the birth of a boy the midwife congratulates the 
child’s relations and gets Re. 1 from each of them in return. If the 
father or relations be at a distance information is sent to them through 
a barber or Dam. He congratulates them and gets a lungi or some 
cash from each of them. Whatever the sex of the child, the bang is 
recited immediately after its birth. The mullan gets Re. 1 on the 
birth of a boy and supplies a paper on which charms have been written 
to guard against demoniacal influences. This paper is fastened to a 
stick placed towards the child’s head. An iron instrument is also 
placed near it. Ifthe mother carries the child to any place she takes 
with her this iron instrument as well as the paper. Ghutti in this dis- 
trict is admiuistered in different ways. It is sometimes given by the 
midwite herself and at others by the oldest and most respected matron 
of the family. ‘The mother is given a bath (weham) after seven days. 
This is considered to be the first ‘marriage’ of the child. ‘The nearer 
female relations are each given a dopatia on this occasion. After bath- 
ing the mother puts on new clothes and uses a charpoy to sleep on. 
For these days she is given white zira, ght and jaggery to eat. 
The child is wrapped in a cloth and tied to a string. In Pashtu this is 
styled sajnai. After the expiry of 40 days (chhila) the mother purifies 
herself and takes a bath, the jhand of the child being also performed. 
On every Sunday during this period the child’s thighs and belly are 
made to bleed with the edge of a razor and in same cases this practice 
is continued up to the age of twelve. In order to escape the evil eye 
amulets are made in the form of a garland and suspended round its 
neck. People also visit their Pirs after the expiry of 40 days. 


No age is fixed for ciroumcision. This ceremony, too, is regarded as 
a marriage. The poor are fed on this occasion and rejoicing and 


pains continue: orce it is hit delivery ensues,— 
(From Darmesteter's Chants populires des Afghans, p. 257). 
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merrimenis of every kind prevail. In the afternoon all the relations 
stand round the child who is seated on an earthen plate. Underneath 
which a rupee, some wheat-flour und a littie jaggery are placed. The 
persons present on the occasion give wel tothe barber, and sometimes 
they give him a turban each. Circumcision is performed on Thursdays 
and Mondays. 


But in Marwat no particular ceremony is performed whether it be a 
first or any subsequent pregnancy. The mother’s head is kept towards 
the north and her feet towards the south, Only near relations are 
allowed to go near her at delivery. In Lakki town onthe birth of as 
boy women visit the mother to congratulate her and the child’s father is 
congratulated by the males of his brotherhood in the chauk or village 
meeting place. In return he gives them each a small quantity of jag- 
gery. In villages the people congratulate the child’s parents three days 
after the birth: some people also sacrifice a he-goat or aram and distri- 
bute its raw flesh among the brotherhood. A woman sufferiog from 
athrah is not allowed to go near the mother. Onthe birth of a girl 
people offer no felicitations and no jaggery is distributed. The child is 
wrapped in a white cloth called badhna in order that its limbs may be- 
come straight. In villages a midwife is called a bart sidni, and she is 
displeased if called a midwife. She gets a rupee on the birth of a boy 
but only eight annas on that of a girl. She also gets her tood for 
seven days, but the relatives give her nothing as wel. On the seventh 
day the mother is given a bath regardless of its being Friday, and so on. 
Boiled grain called ghunganian is distributed by way of charity. Imme- 
diately after the birth the midwife severs the child's navel-string with 
a knife, and it is then buried by the mother in a pit dug for the pur- 
pose. No name is given to the child for three days, but after that a 
mullan is sent for to name it. The bang is recited in its right ear. 
The custom of whispering the bang is extinct in rural villages and in 
these the name is given to the child by the eldest representative of the 
family, but when previous children have died in infancy the name is 
given by the mullan, who get eight annas or a rupee for this service. 
In some places Qurdn is placed near the child and its mother for seven 
or forty days. The knife with which the navel-string was severed is 
kept turned towards the child’s head. 


‘Lhe custom of ghutii is not found in the Marwat. The child is 
iven its mother’s milk. Butin one family in Maina Khel the child 
is fed at the breast of a Kutdni or sweeper. Wher a woman is purified 
she bathes on the 40th day. She also washes her old clothes herself, 
and they are not given to the midwife, The custom of weham is not 
known in Marwat. When the mother has bathed on the 40th day she 
takes the child to her parent’s house for a few days, and on her depar- 
ture they give her bangles or bracelet worth 4 or 5 rupees as well as 
a chola. 

The jhand is removed on the 40th day or eight days later. The child 
is shaved at home by a barber, ard the hair is buried outside or thrown 
away. Silver equal to itin weight is given away in charity. The 
custom of agiga is extinct in Marwat, and no lock of hair kept on the 
child’s head. In cases where children bave died, if a vow has been 
made a he-goat is sacrificed. The child’s head is pressed by tho mid- 
wife for seven days so that it may grow round, 
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Circumcision is called swnnatén in Marwat. No age is fixed for this 
ceremony. Some people circumcise the boy within seven days of his 
birth, while others do it at any time before he attains his majority, 
Pathéns do not sing songs on this occasion, but J4,s and other tribes 
make merry. ‘The members of the brotherhood are feasted aud tambol 
is realised from them, ‘Lhe foreskin is buried at a place where pitchers 
full of water are kept. Circumcision is effected by a barber, und he 
gets arupee or so from tha child’s parents. A boy born circumcised is 
called Paighambar Sunnat, and is not circumoised a second time, 
though in order to fulfil the behests of tho Shar’a a very little piece is 
cut off. 


Among the Nidzi Pathéns of Miduwali tahsil, a marriage proposal 
is genérally made and accepted by the parents or other elder rela. 
tions of the contracting parties. Sometimes a trusted friend ora 
holy man is requested to conduct the negotiations. At betrothal 
some cash and clothes are given to the parents for the bride’s use, 
The money is converted into ornaments. When everything is ready 
for the wedding, the parties mutually agree upon a date for its cele- 
bration. Generally the bride’s parents accept a present of money asa 
help towards defraying its expenses, including the girl’s ornaments 
and clothes. Poor parents nowadays accept money as the price of 
the girl: For seven or eight days before the wedding both bride and 
bridegroo'n have to perform mdéiyén, during which time they enjoy 
absolute immunity from work, and are fed sumptuously while their 
bodies are rubbed with a sweet scented Latnd. When the biradart 
and friends assemble at the bridegroom’s house, they are feasted and 
neondra is collected. This is a gift of money generally not exceeding 
five rupees. A careful record of itiskept so that the same amount may 
be given in return when a marriage is celebrated in the giver’s family. 
After thig the janj or procession goes to the bride’s house. It consists 
of the birddari and friends, It is accompanied by the village menials ; 
the dims with dhol and sharna (a long flute) being prominent, and to 
complete it camels as well as horses are almost indispensable as the 
former carry the women. The horsemen must perform tent-pegging 
during the wedding and sumetimes have to unearth a peg driven deep 
in by villagers of some village in the way, who stop the procession and 
will not let it pass until the peg has been taken. 


The bridegroom is accompanied by a friend called sabdla, and 
the corners of their sheets are tied together. The sabdla is always at 
the bridegroom’s elbow, to assist him in the part he has to play. 
‘I'be procession is timed to arrive in the evening. When it nears the 
village the dims play and the women sing and on approaching the 
brides’s house the janj is opposed, clods being thrown at it and abuse 
freely given. ‘Lhis resistance may or may not become serious, it is en- 
Joyed just the same. Thena village menial, generally a Machhi (a 
woodcutter and baker), or a dum appears and stops the janj with a 
rope atretched across the road and will not allow it to proceed until he 
is paid a rupee or two. The procession then enter and is accommodated 
and feasted. At bed-time or at dawn the nikdh is performed.* 


_ * Among the Paikhels and the Tajakhels of Sawdns and Mochh the nikdh is performed 
in the bridegroom's house on the return of the janj ; but this custom is now declining and 
it is considered derogatory to hand over a damsel without first performing the nikdh, 
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After the nikdh the bridegroom has to don new clothes made 
for him by his parents-in-law, and the bride does the same. At 
night mehkndi is applied and the bridegroom with his Sabdla has 
to play with the girls and women (saheliz) of tbe bride’s party. The 
toys used are generally made of kneaded wheat-flour and are caricatures 
of members of both families. ‘They cause an immense amount of mirth 
and sometimes the bridegroom and his sabdéla receive severe blows 
from the merry damsels with whom they play. Atthe same time the 
girls also try to test the physical strengttia of the bridegroom, they 
will, for instance, give him a heavy gharra (pitcher) full of sand and 
bid him lift it with his teeth. Among some clans the bridegroom has 
to pick up his bride and carry her from one place to another, generally 
a distance of 10 or 12 feet.* Woe be to the bridegroom who cannot do 
so. While the toys are being played with, the bride is seated at a little 
distance with her burga over her face but, uf course, able to watch the 
whole fun. When the game is over the bridegroom goes to salam his 
mother-in-law : he touches her feet and presents a rupee, this coin is 
sometimes presented to his sister-in-law. Next morning the ddj (or the 
bride’s dowry) is shown to the assembled birddari. It comes from the 
following sources :— 


(1) Presents—7.e., ornaments, clothes, cooking utensils, beds, etc., 
from the parents. 


(2) Presentsa—?.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from the paternal re- 
lations. 


(3) Presents—+t.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from the maternal re- 
lations. 


(4) Presents—i.e., ornaments, clothes, etc., from such relations as are 
connected by marriages alone. 


(5) Presents from the friends of (1), (2), (5) and (4). 


When the bride is fully attired and ornamented, the procession returns 
with her. She rides on a horse either by herself, supported by some 
other person, or else behind the bridegroom. The horse carrying her 
leads the procession. Sometimes she is put ina kachéva on a camel. 
Among Wattu Khel and Balo Khel Pathéns the bride is put into a 
blanket and its four corners are seized by four men who carry her 
away. Ifthe distance be great she is carried in this way for a few 
paces and then put ona horse oracamel.t At her departure it is 
customary for the bride to weep aloud hoo-koo. On reaching the bride- 
groom’s house she should cling to the door and refuse to enter the room, 
until she is given some present, such as a coin, etc. She then stays 
with the bridegroom for seven days; after which one of her brothers or 
other male relations takes her back to her father’s house. She is then 
brought back by the bridegroom or his father. 


These ceremonies are deeply rooted but nobody can tell their origin. 
It is not certain whether the Pathdéns adopted them when they came in 
contact with the Hindus of the country or brought them from their 
own homes. 





* This is a general custom in Hindustan. 
t No body can tell what this custom means. 
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Pathan marriage customs in Hazara.—Among the Swatis the father 
or brother or some other near relation of the youth goes to the girl’s 
parents. If they consent to her betrothal, then a jirga of five or six per- 
sons, or a janj, goes to the house of the bride’s parents but the bride- 
groom does not accompany it. The mnikéh is performed then, 
If the girl is of age, two men go to her to obtain her concent to its cele- 
bration but, if she isa minor, her father gives his consent and the 
bridegroom’s father accepts the girl on his son’s behalf. Some parents 
exact large sums for their daughters and the money is paid at this 
time. The dim, ndi and other menials are also paid small fees. The 
mulla who performs the nikah gets a rupee on his return home. The 
bridegroom’s parents send clothes and sweetmeats to the bride bya 
dum or nat. On the Id festivals also clothes are sent to the bride, but 
this is not essential. 


Before the actual wedding, a ceremony called frikan has to be per- 
formed. The bridegroom’s father goes to the girl’s father taking with 
him some people of his own village, or of the girl’s village, to settle 
how much rice and ght and how many goats, etc., the girl's parents 
demand for the entertainment of the janj and of the people of the 
bride’s own village. The day for the wedding is then fixed. The 
marriage party is accompanied by thebridegroom. By the people of the 
girl’s village in the Pakhli plain of the Mansehra tahsil, no resist- 
ance is offered to the janj, but in the Bhogarmong glen small stones 
are thrown at it by young boys. In the Pakhli plain the janj is fed 
both at night and in the morning by the bride’s parents, but in Bho- 
garmong it is fed in the morning by the people of the bride’s village, 
each house holds feeding one or more of its members. In the early 
morning, the girls of the bride’s village take the bsidegroom’s friend 
to a spring or stream and make him cut the water thrice with his 
sword. ‘he women meanwhile abusing him. On their return to the 
bride’s village the nikah is performed a second time but the first nikah 
at the betrothal, is also held to be valid. 


Among the Gadins the boy’s parents send a ndz to the girl’s father 
to enquire if he agrees to his daughter's betrothal, He says that he 
will give a definite reply after consulting his friends. A few days later 
the boy’s sister, brother, or other relation goes to the girl’s father. If 
he consents to the betrothal, a man is sent to him to fix a day for its 
solemnisation. In case it is agreed that the betrothal jirga is to be fed 
by the girl’s parents, this man takes with him also some rice, ght, etc., 
which he gives to the girl’s parents. On the day fixed, the boy’s father 
or brother with some five or ten other persons goes to the girl’s house 
at night. After they have eaten, the ndz or dim of the girl’s village 
places thal or chauki before the boy’s father, brother, uncle or 
other relation who has come to arrange the betrothal. The mdi or 
dum says that a certaim amount which he mentions, e. g., Rs. 100, 200, 
300, or 400 may be put into the 7hdl, He generally demands a sum 
larger than what is to be paid by the boy’s parents. The boy’s father 
then puts a certain sum in the thdl. Some parents only take Rs. 5 
out of this for the girl’s sisters and other female relations and return the 
rest to the boy’s father, Others keep the whole amount, but when the 
thal is taken they give back a few rupees to the boy’s relations as pagrt. 
When the betrothal takes place among near relations the girl’s parents 
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accept whatever is put into the ¢h4l, but when the girl belongs to another 
tribe then whatever is demanded by the girl’s parents has to be paid. 
After the thal has been removed, the gum brings sharbat and mehndé. 
‘The boy’s nearest relation takes a little sharbat and dips the little 
finger of his right hand into the mehndi. A rupee is put into each of 
the vessels containing the sharbat and mehndi for the gm and nat of 
the girl’s house. Tho girl’s father then says that he has betrothed 
his daughter, whom he mentions by name, to the son of so and so. The 
jirga then returns home. No nikdh is performed at the betrothal. Ifthe 
boy’s and the girl’s houses are both inthe same village, the jirga returns 
home the same night, otherwise they return next day, but the morning 
food is not taken in the girl’s house. Some parents do not undertake 
to feed the jirga, in such cases no grain, etc., is given them, the jirga 
take their food iu their own homes. 


When the girl attains puberty a ndi or dum is sent to the girl's 
parents to fix the day. On the day fixed before starting for the 
bride’s house, the wedding party is fed by the boy’s parents, not by the 
girl’s. The marriage party leaves for the bride’s house in the day time 
and aleo returns by day. No resistance is offered to it. The bride- 
groom accompanies the marriage party. The ntkdh is performed 
in the bridegroom’s house. No relations of the girl are present at 
the nikdh. Her dower is fixed by the man authorized by her in this 
behalf. She is taken back on the seventh, ninth, or eleventh day after 
her marriage. Iftaken back on the seventh she is brought back to her 
husband’s house on the ninth, if on the ninth she is brought back to his 
house on the eleventh. On the third day after the marriage the bride- 
groom goes to the house of his father-in-law to salam and is given @ 
rupee and a pagri. 


Among the Tanaulis a near relation of the boy, such as his father, 
uncle, brother or maternal uncle, with some other persons, goes to the 
girl’s house to arrange the betrothal. If her parents agree to it, the 
head of the jirga is give sharbat first and his companions after him. 
The ntkéh ceremony called [jdb-kabil is also performed. The nat and 
dum are each paid one rupee. Sometimes the jirga takes one or two 
suits of clothes for the girl with them, but sometimes the clothes are 
sent after the betrothal. For fixing the day of the marriage, the 
boy’s father, uncle or other relation goes to the house of the girl’s 
parents, Ifthey demand anything for the wedding expenses such 
as rice, wheat, ghi, guy, mehndi, etc., these are paid before the day for 
it is fixed. Tho day for the wedding is usually Thursday or Friday. 
The marriage purty is fed by the girl’s parents, Fut often at the expense 
of the bridegroom’s parents, but sometimes the former feed them at 
their own expense, Neondra is also levied by the girl’s parents from those 
invited by them to the wedding similarly when the boy’s parents feed 
the men invited by them, they also levy neondra. The amount however 
is not fixed. The ntkih is performed in the girl’s house. At the time 
of the nikdh the money demanded by the girl’s father is put into a tha: 
but the jirga usually reduces its amount. Resistance is very rarely 
offered to the marriage party. The girl’s parents give clothes to the 
bridegroom’s relations. The dower given to the bride by her parents 
is shown to the people. Part of it is sent with her when ehe 18 taken 
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away and part is given her when she returns to her parent’s house. 
The mulla who performs the nikdh is given one rupee. 


Paruinag, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Patsinta, the Réjput tribe to which the ruling family of Narpur in Kangra 
belonged. It took its name from Pathénkot in Gurdaspur, “ the 
first possession which the family occupied on their emigration to this 
neighbourhood from Hindustén.” Pathénkot, formerly Paitbdn, .with 
Man was held by Jetpél, otherwise Réna Bhet, who was not a Katoch 
but a Tanwar from Delhi and who established himselt there about 700 
years ago.* The first acquisitions of the family were in the plains at 
the head of the Béri Doéb. They afterwards withdrew into the hills 
and Narpur, named after the empress Nar Jahan, became their capital. 
For a history of the downfall of the dynasty see the Kangra Gazetteer, 
1904. 


PaTHaR-PATORE, see Sang-tarish. 
Parugna, a brick-maker : Panjabi Dicty., 88. 
Paroni. @ J4t clan (agricultural) found in Moltdén. 


Pato#tt, -YA, PATOI, -IN, a stringer of pearls, a maker of silk fringe, or tape, 
e worker in silk: Panjabi Dicty., p. 888. 


Patol, a weaver. 

ParoLKHEL, see under Hatikhel. 

Paton, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Patruera, Panjabi Dicty., 888, 

Parga, a Hindu dancing girl. 

Parrana, -acd, a silk-dyer; see Rangrez. 

Patse, a J4t olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Patwi, Silk-spinners, who also put silk cords into jewelry, and make ailk 
cords in general: Sanskrit patta sutra kdsa, silk-twister, mentioned 
in the Tantras, which are ancient (Colebrooke’s Essay, p. 275). 


Pi61{, a weaver (Mult4ni), see Paoli. 

Pacnaag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Pawanla, seo Paniya. 

Pawak, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Pawar, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found io Amritsar. 


Pawinpa.—To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, belong 
almost all the tribes of warrior traders who are included under the 


“ It is difficult to reconcile the above story with the Muhi4l] Jegend given on p. 133 supra. 
For the derivation of Paithén from Pratisthgna see the Arch, Balvey Be, 1904-5 Pp. Mi : 
also p. 206, eupra, ’ 
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term pawindah,* from pee the Persian word for a bale of goods 
or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as powal, a Pashto word 
for “to graze.” They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
between India and Afghdnistén and the Northern States of Central 
Asia, a trade which is almost entirely in their hands. They assemble 
every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, with their families, flocks 
herds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bukhdra and 
Kandahér ; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, 
march in military order through the Kaékar and Wazirai country 
to the Gomal and Ghob passes through the Suleimdins. Entering the 
Dera Ismail Khan district, they leave their families, flocks, and some 
two-thirds of their fighting men inthe great grazing grounds which 
lie on either side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of 
employment, others pass on with their Jaden camels and merchandise 
to Multdén, Raéjputdna, Lahore, Amritsar, Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, 
and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and retum by 
the same route to their homes 1n the hills about Ghazri and Kelat-i- 
Ghilzai. When the hot weather begins the men, leaving their belong- 
ings behind them, move off to Kandahar, Herat, and Bukhdra with the 
Indian and European merchandize which they have brought from 
Hindust4n. In October they return and prepare to start once more 
for India. But the extension of the Railway system is changing all the 
conditions of the traffic. 

The principal Pathdn clans engaged in the Pawinda traffic are or were 
the Muh4ni, the Muthi and Marhel clans and some of the Kundi clan of 
the Nidzi are also engaged in the trade. The Bahars, with their two sub- 
divisions Anji and Sanjar ; the N4sir, Dotanni, Lani, Panni, Bakhtiér 
and Gandepur, with the Ghilzai Sulaiman Khel, Tarakki and Kharoti 
and many others, are also engaged in the traffic. 


Pawsi, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Perwsi, also called Pinjéra (see under Qass4i), Panjora, Panjwéra, Pinji or 
Pinji4, is a cotton-scutcher, who striking a bow with a heavy wooden 
plectrum uses the vibrations of the bow to separate tho fibres of the 
cotton, to arrange them side by side, and to part them from dirt and 
other impurities. He is often returned as Nadd4f, Dhunid, Panbakob, 
Kaléf, Pumba, etc. 


Perna, fem. -{, a vagrant tribe of gipsies, exceedingly similar to the Nats 
or Bazfgars. But there is said to be this great distinction, that the 
Pernas habitually and professedly prostitute their women, which the 
Nats do not.t It is believed that Pernas sometimes entico low-caate 
women, who have no protectors, into joining their fraternity. The 
Perna women are said to be jugglers and tumblers, and generally 
perform their acrobatic feats holding a sword or knife to their throats 


* These Pawindah tribes speak the soft or western Pashto, and have little connection with 
the settled tribes of the same stock. , 

The Pawindahs are well described at pages 103f of Dr. Bellew's Races of Afghanistan, 
and at pages 18f of Priestley’s translation of the Hatydt-i-Afghdni, while Tucker gives much 
detailed information concerning them at pages 184g of his Settlement Roport of Ders 
Ism4il Khén. : : 

t+ Other good authorities say the exact converse is the case. The Kanjars pride them- 
selves on only prostituting their daughters, and on keeping their wives in even stricter 
seclusion than many pardanashén families, Cf. N&chi. 
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but their characteristic occupation is dancing and singing rather than 
tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but merely play the 
drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that the word 
is anything more than the name of an occupation like Baézigar, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chihra by caste. Itis possible that they 
are a true caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit 
strangers to their fraternity on payment. They are almost all 
Musalmdns, and are said to marry by xikah. They are said to be 
divided into two classes, bdrdialt and teratali, from the sort of music to 

- which they dance, tal meaning a “beat” in music. If so, the music 
with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as a curiosity. 
They are probably found almost all over the Punjab, but not on the 
frontier. 


Puicar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Puagg, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Puaari, Paaxrd, “ The Holy,” a term applied to the Buddhist religion 
and to shrines and other objects held sacred by Buddhists. The word 
therefore in our Census returns merely means that the person returning 
it is a Buddhist. 


Puaxiwie, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Puazar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdo. 
PuHaron, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Puatyon, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
PHANLERE, 2 Gojar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Paarup, a small tribe of Jét status, occupying a compact area of about 25 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Pind Dédan Khan 
in Jhelum ; and to this small block of 10 or 11! villages they are al- 
most entirely confined. They were described by Mr. R.G. ‘Thomson 
asa “semi-Jdt tribe,’ but have long claimed to be of Mughal descent, 
and of course have no difficulty in producing a pedigree showing their 
descent from Taimtr: the only other evidence adduced forward is a 
sanad of a karddr of Mughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauza Dhudhi, still one of their principal villages, in 
which the grantees are referred to as ‘ Mughal zamindir”: but ex- 
amination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation: and the 
interpolator has also thought fit to alter the year from 1138 to 1033 HL, 
overlookiug the fact that the document bears a seal with the date 
1183. The sanad thus proves no more than that the tribe was well 
established in its present location in 1183 H., or 1720 A. D., and tends 
to prove that in Mughal times they were considered to be zamindars 
not Mughals. For the rest, their Mughal origin is not admitted by 
the surrounding tribes: and they intermarry with such tribes as the 
Lillas, Gondals, Waraich, etc., who are almost certainly Jats, Their 
claim must therefore be rejected, and they must be regarded as pro- 
bably of Jdt origin, though it should be added that in popular estima- 
tion they rank somewhat above those who are admittedly Jdts. They 
state that they came to Jhelum from the direction of Faridkot, and 
settled in that District as traders and agriculturists: the name of their 
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leader at that time is said by some to have been Phaphra, from whom 
the tribe derived its name, but by others Nitthéran, some fifteen genera- 
tions back according to the pedigree-table, while Pharhra is shown 
nine generations earlier. In character, customs and physique they do 
not seem to differ from the other minor agricultural tribes of Jhelum, 
they are good farmers, The earlier part of the pedigree table now 
produced by them is worthless; in those forming part of the earlieat 
settlement records the first fourteen generations are as follows: Har, 
Bah or Shéh Birdham, Tilochar, Shah, Mal, Phaphra, Pheru, Vatr4, 
Jatri, Harsh, or Araf, Tulla, Nédo, Har Deo, Mdhpal, Nitth4ran: they 
all trace their descent from Nitthéran, who had five sons, (tharfb, 
Samman, Ichhrén (whose son S4u’s descendants are found in SAGwAil), 
Réai, and Dhudhf. Some of the earlier names are clearly Hindu, the 
common descent from Nitth4ran, whose date according to the tree 
would be about the middle ofthe 15th century, is in favour of tho 
account which makes him the first settler in those parts. The Phaphré 
ure also found as an agricultural clan in Shdhpur. Cf. Phiphra, 


Puareri, the name for a Hindu Rangsdz in Jullundur. 


Pmraera, 8 Muhammadan Jat tribe, found in Gujrat. It claims Chaughattai 
Mughal origin, and says that its eponym came from the south to 
settle in Jhelum. Cf. Phaphra, 


Parrii, Prrdnin, a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar. The Pirdhin go about with a 
drum, begging, and accompany pilgrims to the sh@he in Dera Ghiézi 
Khan. The great offering to Sakhi Sarwar is a rot or thick ftat cake 
of bread, which the Pirdhin cook with ght and sugar, divide part, and 
eat the rest. But it is doubtful if the Pirdhin are necessarily connected 
with Sakhi Sarwar. They are essentially players ona dhol; and they 
also circumcise children. Drummers are always taken with pilgrims to 
Sakhi Sarwar, but the Piréhin may be mainly or even solely employed 
asa circumcisor. They are majawars of his shrine at Kaithal, and 
probably elsewhere, they may be of various castes, e.g., Mirdsi, Dogar, 
and even Baloch. Phir4i or Pirébin appears to be the Western Panjabi 
form of Baral. It is said to mean ‘a drummer,’ though the dram is 
called dhad, and it is most probably the same word as Pariah iv South. 
ern India. 


Puoauit, a J4t tribe which possesses some importance in Jind, and has 
spread into the neighbouring portions of Gurgéon and Rohtak. They 
will not intermarry with the Deswél; but the reason is not explained, 


They own twelve villages in the Dddri tahsil of Jind. They claim 
descent from a Chauhdn Rajput of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a 
village in D4dri, but Mahi Bhallan, son of Sangat Rai, his descendant, 
abandoned Sanwar and founded a village or ‘kahera,’ whence he 
expelled Kundu, J4t, and took possession of the twelve villages held by 
him. The Kundu Jédts are now found in Jind tahsil. The Phogat 
derive their name from phog,* a plant (used as fodder for camels and 
also eaten by people in the Bdégar), which grew abundantly in the 
village which was also named Phogét. The got worships its sidh Babs 
Shami Dyé), a Bairégi fagir, whose shrine is at Dadri, on Bhédon bads 


*The phog is the Rathor's pet shrub for some reason, It is of value as fuel, P. N,Q, 
IV, 2al, 
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but their characteristic occupation is dancing and singing rather than 
tumbling. The men apparently do not perform, but merely play the 
drum for the women to dance to. It is not quite clear that the word 
is anything more than the name of an occupation like Bazigur, for 
some Pernas are said to be Chahra by caste. Itis possible that they 
are a true caste, but like many of the vagrant tribes will admit 
strangers to their fraternity on payment. They are almost all 
Musalmd4ns, and are said to marry by nikah. They are said to be 
divided into two classes, bérdatdli and teratali, from the sort of music to 

- which they dance, td) meaning a “beat” in music. If so, the music 
with thirteen beats in a bar must be worth listening to as a curiosity. 
They are probably found almost all over the Punjab, but not on the 
frontier. 


Paiaar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Puage, an Arain clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Puacri, Poaxpi, “ The Holy,” a term applied to the Buddhist religion 
and to shrines and other objects held sacred by Buddhists. The word 
therefore in our Census returns merely means that the person returning 
it is a Buddhist. 


Puaxiwig, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Pazar, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Puatron, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Puatyon, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
PHANLERE, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Puarura, a small tribe of Jat status, occupying a compact area of about 25 
square miles at the foot of the Salt Range, east of Pind Dédan Khan 
in Jhelum ; and tv this small block of 10 or 11 villages they are al- 
most entirely confined. They were described by Mr. R.G. Thomson 
asa ‘“gemi-Jdt tribe,” but have long claimed to be of Mughal descent, 
and of course have no difficulty in producing a pedigree showing their 
descent from Taimtr: the only other evidence adduced forward is a 
sanad of a kardar of Mughal times, conferring an assignment on the 
headmen of Mauyza Dhudhi, still one of their principal villages, in 
which the grantees are referred to as “ Mughal zamindir”: but ex- 
amination shows the word Mughal to be a clumsy interpolation: and the 
interpolator has also thought fit to alter the year from 1138 to 1033 H., 
overlooking the fact that the document bears a seal with the date 
1133. The sanad thus proves no more than that the tribe was well 
established in its present location in 1133 H., or 1720 A. D., and tends 
to prove that in Mughal times they were considered to be zaminddrs 
not Mughals. For the rest, their Mughal origin is not admitted by 
the surrounding tribes: and they intermarry with such tribes as the 
Lillas, Gondals, Waraich, etc., who are almost certainly Jdéts. Their 
claim must therefore be rejected, and they must be regarded as pro- 
bably of Jdt origin, though it should be added that in popular estima- 
tion they rank somewhat above those who are admittedly Jéts. They 
state that they came to Jhelum from the direction of Faridkot, and 
settled in that District as traders and agriculturists: the name of their 
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leader at that time is said by some to have been Phaphra, from whom 
the tribe derived its name, but by others Nitthéran, some fifteen genera- 
tions back according to the pedigree-table, while Pharhra is shown 
nine generations earlier. In character, customs and physique they do 
not seem to differ from the other minor agricultural tribes of Jhelum, 
they are good farmers. The earlier part of the pedigree table now 
produced by them is worthless; in those forming part of the earliest 
settlement records the first fourteen generations are as follows: Har, 
Bah or Shéh Birdham, Tilochar, Sh4h, Mal, Phaphra, Pheru, Vatrd, 
Jatri, Harsh, or Araf, Tulla, Nddo, Har Deo, Mahpal, Nitth4ran: they 
all trace their descent from Nitthdran, who had five sons, Gharfb, 
Samman, Ichhr4n (whose son S4u’s descendants are found in SAtwél), 
Rai, and Dbudhi. Some of the earlier names are clearly Hindu, the 
common descent from Nitthéran, whose date according to the tree 
would be about the middle of the 15th century, is in favour of tho 
account which makes him the first settler in those parts. The Phaphré 
ure also found as an agricultural clan in Shéhpur. Cf. Phiphra, 


Puareri, the name for a Hindu Rangsdz in Jullundur. 


Parrrea, & Muhammadan Jat tribe, found in Gujrat, It claims Chaughattai 
Mughal origin, and says that its eponym came from the south to 
settle in Jhelum. Cf. Phaphra. 


Parrif, Prrigin, a devotee of Sakhi Sarwar. The Pirdbin go about with a 
drum, begging, and accompany pilgrims to the shifhe in Dera Ghd4zi 
Khén. The great offering to Sakhi Sarwar is a rot or thick flat cake 
of bread, which the Piréhin cook with ghi and sugar, divide part, and 
eat the rest. But it is doubtful if the Pirdhin are necessarily connected 
with Sakhi Sarwar. They are essentially players on dhol; and they 
also circumcise children. Drummers are always taken with pilgrims to 
Sakhi Sarwar, but the Pirdhin may be mainly or even solely employed 
as acircumcisor. They are majdwars of his shrine at Kaithal, and 
probably elsewhere, they may be of various castes, e.g., Mirdsi, Dogar, 
and even Baloch. Phird4i or Pirébin appears to be the Western Panjabi 
form of Buarai. It is said to mean ‘a drummer,’ though the drom is 
called dhad, and it is most probably the same word as Pariah iv South. 
ern India, 


Puoauirt, a J4t tribe which possesses some importance in Jind, and has 
spread into the neighbouring portions of Gurgdéon and Rohtak. They 
will not intermarry with the Deswdl; but the reason is not explained, 


They own twelve villages in the Dadri tahsil of Jind. They olaim 
descent from a Chauhdn Rajput of Ajmer who first settled in Sanwar, a 
village in Dadri, but Mahi Bhallan, son of Sangat Rai, his descendant, 
abandoned Sanwar and founded a village or ‘kahera,’ whence he 
expelled Kundu, Jat, and took possession of the twelve villages held by 
him. The Kundu Jéts are now found in Jind tahsil. The Phogét 
derive their name from phog,* a plant (used as fodder for oamels and 
also eaten by people iu the B4gar), which grew abundantly in the 
village which was also named Phogét. The got worships its sidh B&b& 
Shami Dy4l, a Bairégi fagir, whose shrine is at D4dri, on Bhédon bads 





*The phog is the Rathor's pet shrub for some reason, It is of value as fuel, P, N,Q, 
IV, 921, 
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8th. Ho inspired an ancestor of the tribe to build this shrine and 
promised him his blessing. The got does not worship a jafhera, but at 
weddings the pair make offerings to the bhumia, the spot set aside in 
memory of its ancestor who founded the village, The offerings are 
taken by a Brahman. 


HOR, (1) a synonym of Daitiwit, in Karnél: (2) a Jé¢ clan (agricultural) 
found in Multén. Cf. Porwél. 


Putrxiin, one of the four derds or militant orders of the Sikhs, and sometimes 
described as the twelfth misl or confederacy. 


Pautiarwan, a sept of Suraj-bansi Rajputs found in Gujrat, claiming de- 
scent from Réj& Karn through their eponym. They also hold 12 
villages in Sidlkot where they claim Stroa king of Delhi as their ances- 
tor and say that they were once called Saroa, but Phélord, their 
eponym, came from Delhi in the reign of Feroz Shah and settled at 
Thirwdn cr Bhirwdl in Jhang. Fifth in descent from him Bagah or 
Téuga escaped tho destruction which threatened the tribe and fled to his 
grandmother. They intermarry with the Bhattiand Khokhar, They 
are found as a R4jput and Pushkarna J4t clan, ‘both agricultural, in 
Montgomery. 


Pautsawit, a tribe of Jéts, found in Né&bha. They derive their descent 
from Bechal, a famous warrior, whose four sons were sent in turn to 
defend the gate (phulsa) of a fort, whence the name. They ordinarily 
worship the goddess (sic) Bhairon, and perform the first tonsure of their 
children at Durgd’s shrine in the Dahmi ¢laga of Alwar. . 


Pipa, or more politely Piling, is the term applied to the ‘ outsider’ or menial 
classes in Spiti as opposed to Cuasana. It is also applied to Muham- 
madans and Christians, and the pipa asa class find themselves excluded 
from the church, as well as outcast from society, since they cannot 
become monks ; but they may run round a mani wall, turn a prayer- 
wheel and listen to a service at a little distance from a chapel. Thus 
they may acquire merit and even earn re-incarnation as nonos. Four 
classes of menials are recognised :— 

(+) the Shing khan or carpenter, 
(4s) the Gar(h)a or smith, 
(it#) the Thag khan or weaver, 
(iv) the BaEpa or musician. 
Each craft is endogamous and marriage in a lower craft involves de- 


gradation to its ranks and a carpenter is reluctant to entertain a 
weaver. 


Prrii, a drummer, 7. g., Bharaéf: Panjabi Dicty., p. 926. Reference is also 
made to Parndu, but that word is not given inthe Dicty. Another and 
commoner form is Piréhin, a non-descript kind of fagir who acts asa 
circumcisor. 


Prg0xe, an impure sept of the Kharrals also called Chuhrera: see Jélahke. 
It is also found as an agricultural olan in Montgomery. 


Poaat, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
PowApiyz, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Poura, 8 Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritgar. 


Pokhwat—Pésak. “987 
PoxHwat, «@ tribe of Jéts, found in Gurgaon. 


PotanpaR, & tribe found in Bahdwalpur. The Ldéng claim to be one of 
its four septe, the others being the Dalle, Lile and Kanjur. They 
say they came from a far land with Sher Shah Sayyid Jalal. 


Ponakr, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Poni, a J4&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Ponti, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Ponrtad, a J&t clau (agricultural) found in Multdén, 
Por, # Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Pogawit, a synonym for the HEr Jats, 


Posua, a got or section of the Mirdsis. In Sidlkot they are attached to the 
Jajja Jathol Jats. 


Pore, a clan of Jéts found in Hoshiarpur. 


Pgaup, according to Cust, ‘a tribe of hillmen who descend each season from 
the [Jammu] hills, cultivate the land and return to their homes with 
their portion of the produce’ in Gurdaspur. The Prahus, however, are 
not a tribe of hillmen, but immigrant tenants from the low hills and 
Gujars from the Shakargarh tahail,* and the correct form of the word 
is uprahu, a tenant who tills one crop and then disappears. He is 
called opra ic the Bajwantt and in K4ngra opdhut 


Pranat, said to be derjyed from prang, meaning ‘leopard.’ A branch of 
the Lodi Pathéns, descended from Prangai, son of Sifnai, son of 
Ibrahim Lodi. Like the Mahpdl and Sar bravches of the same tribe, 
the Prangi are generally known as Lodis, and have almost disap- 
peared from the Afgh4n territories, having mostly taken service under 
Afghén rulers in Hindustén and settled there. 


Prit-piua, lit. ‘feeder of the departed spirit,’ A Brahman selected on the 
death of a Rajé&. Heis fed with khir (rice and milk), touched with 
the hand of the dead Raj4 very shortly after his death and thence- 
forward entertained for a year with all the pomp end splendour of the 
R4jé. All the articles used by the R4j4 are given to him and it is 
believed that through him the dead Réja’s soul is nourished in its daily 
journey to the higher regions which occupies a full lunar year. At 
the end of the year the Prit-pdla is supplied with clothes, money, etc., 
for life and expelled the state, never to re-enter it. Having been 
excommunicated he cannot re-visit his home and must retire from the 
world.§ In Bashahr he is styled Prith-pélu, and is regarded as of 
similar status to the Achdrj, but some of the latter refuse to marry 
with him.|| 


Pds, (1) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery ; (2) a class of 
JAIN priests, 


PGjax, a worshipper.— Panjabi Dicty., p. 984. 


* Gurdaspur Gr., 1891-92, p. 8. 
{ane Sett, Rep., 1865, p. 98. 
Kéngra Sett. Rep. (Lyall), p. 8. 
§ See Mandi Gazetteer, 1904, Appendix JII, and cf. pp. 133-4 of Vol. I. 
| Simla Hill States Gazetteer, 1910, Bashahr, p, 44. 
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Puma, see Pensa, 


Ponnir, a Réjput tribe which would appear to belong to the Dahima* royal 
race of which Tod says :—‘‘ Seven centuries have swept away all 
recollection of a tribe who once afforded one of the proudest thomes 
for the song of the bard.” They wore the most powerful vassals of 
the Chauhdn of Delhi, and Pundir commanded the Lahore Frontier 
under Pirthi R4j. The original seat of the Punjab Pundir was 
Th4nesar and the Kurukshetr of Karnél and Ambdla, with local 
capitals at Pandri, Ramba,t Haébri, and Pdandrak; but they were 
dispossessed by the Chauhén under Réna Har Rai, and for the most 
part fled beyond the Jumna. They are, however, still found in the 
Indri pargana of Karnél and the adjoining portion of Ambdla. 


Punaak, see Rangrez. 
Pun, a tribe of Jéts : Panjabi Dicty., p. 936. 


Ponsa, a Jét tribe of the Shibgotra branch descended from its eponym, 
the eldest son of Birh. They claim no Réjput origin but say they are 
by origin Jdts having been madé so by the pwn or favour of Mahddeo, 
Another account derives their name from a ‘ title of Mahddeo.” They 
once held 360 villages iu, or on the borders of, Bik4ner, and are now 
found in Hiss4r and the adjacent parts of Rohtak, Jind (Dédri and 
Sangrir tahsils) and Patidla. . 

Pons Bannon, a sept of Brahmans, clients of the Muhi4l Brahmans, whose 
parohits they are, in Jhelum. 

Pon, a tribe of Jéts claiming Solar Réjput origin through Réj4 Diram. 
Fouud in Siélkot. 

Poxnun.—A Jat tribe, claiming Solar Réjput ancestry. They are chiefly 
found in Amritsar and Gurddspur, but they also own five villages in 
Sidlkot. They say that their ancestors came from Ghazni; or accord- 
ing to another story, from Hindustén. In Amritsar they say their 
first settlement was Arab Kot, but they do not know where it was. 
According to the following pedigree they are akin to the Aulakh. 

Raghu. 
Ag. 
Jasrat, 
Rém Chandar. 
Lahu. 
Parichhat. 
Talochar, 
Shah. 
Achraj. 
Dhanioh. 
Punnun. 


i 

* Of. Vol. I, p. 220. The Dahiya Kshatriyas recognise Dadhmati devi : : 

goddess, jut aa Paine aay, aa oo pe ene is near Gotha and “Moanglod tws 

villages in Nagaur (Jodhpur State). As goddess of the Dahfma Brahr i i 

Dadhimals Mais See ise, es ne pp. 87, 88, mans she is called Sri 
+ The Karn4] Gazetteer of 1890 has Churangat or Charni for Ramba a i 

have been a place of great importance as it lay ina great bend on tke ears porns 

Jumna. Here the Pundir made their last stand against the Obaubin: §§ 134, 144, 
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‘he Chharan, an offshoot of the Punnun, do not intermarry with 
them, because the daughter of Chaudhri Rasdil was married to a 
Sindhu. Her brother offended the Sindhis and this led to a feud in 
which only the Sindhés and Punnuns of Sirbdli Kelén took part—not 
the whole of thetwo tribes. The boy’s descendants were known as 
Cbhhuttan (discarded) and have now founded a new village. The 
Punnuns founded Béré Punnudn in Amritsar. 


The Punnun are also found in Montgomery as a Hindu Jét clan 
(agricultural). 


They are found too in Ludhidna, where at weddings the bridegroom’s 
uncle or the elder brother cuts a yandi twig with an axe or sword. 
‘he bride and bridegroom then play with the twigs, the bridegroom 
first striking the bride with them and she afterwards doing the same to 
him. The puja articles are given io a Brahman. The Punnun worship 
Géro Ram Ka4i. The first milk of a cow or buffalo as well as ghi is 
given on the 10th day toa Sikh, in the name of the Giru, whose dera 
is at Kiratpur. Previous to this not even chkachh may be given to a 
Muhammadan. 


Punwir, a Réjput tribe of the Western Plains, The Punwér or Pramara 
was once the most important of all the Agnikula Réjputs. “ The 
world is the Pramara’s” is ap ancient saying denoting their extensive 
sway ; and the Naw kot Marusthali, extending along and below the 
Sutlej from the Indus almost to the Juinna, signified the mdru asthal 
or arid territory occupied by them, and nine divisions of which it 
consisted. But many centuries have passed since they were driven 
from their possessions, and in 1826 they held in independent sway only 
the small State of Dha&t in the desert. The Punwér are found in 
considerable numbers up the whole course of the Sutlej and along the 
lower Indus, though in the Derajét and in the Multdn division many 
of them rank as Jéts. They have also spread up the Beds into 
Jallunder, Gurdaspur and Sialkot. There is also a very large colony 
of them in Rohtak and Hiss4r and on the contines of those districts ; 
indeed they once held the whole of the Rohtak, Dddri, and Gohéna 
country, and their quarrels with the Jétu Tanwar of Hissar have been 
noticed under Jétu. A few Punwar are also found in the Pabbi in 
Jhelum. 


According to local tradition in Rohtak the Ponwérs immigrated 
from Jilopattan or Darandgri and intermarried with the Chauhdns 
who gave them lands round Rohtak and Kélaénaur. In Sidlkot they 
say that Raj4 Vikrémajit was a Punwdr and divide themselves into 
four branches; Bhautidl from Bhota, Mandila from Mandiél, Saroli 
from Sir4li and Pinjauri4, from Pinjaur,* all names of places. 


In Bahd4walpur the Punwars bave the following 15 septs :— 


i. Dhéndi: mostly goat-herds who live by selling milk, A few hold land, 
ii. Gachchal, 
lii, Pahna-Rde : a small sept. 
iv. Rén : a small sept, mostly agriculturists, but in Abmadpur East washermen, 
v, vi, & vii. Jaip4l, Kirdéra and Wéran, 


* This cannot well be the Pinjaur pear K4lka, All four places appear to lie in Bid lkop, 
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RAI KHANGAB. 
| 
Raja Jag-deo. 
Réja Mongra. 
| 
> 
Baran or Wé4ran. 
c— 4 
Jaipél. Kirdru. 


The Jaip4ls and Kirdrus originally came from Marwér, but the Waran had their home 
at Dhaéré-nagri, 


viii, Wasir: a small sept. 

ix, Tangr4: also a small sept; some are tenants and others are proprietors, 

x. Satthus : tenants and cattle-breeders. 

xi. Butt: chiefly found in Ahmadpur, but there are also a few in Khairpur 
peshkdri, They refuse to give daughters outside the sept and usually 
intermarry, 

xii, Lakk: chiefly found in the peshkdri of Khairpur East. 

xiii, Labdéna ; the Muhammadan Labdnas claim to be PunwArs from Delhi. 

xiv, Parhar, divided into three sub-septs, (i) Dangar, (ii) Nachna, and (iii) Mahpa. 
A ee of ‘the Parhars, called Burarna, lives in the Rohi and tends 
camels, 

xv, Dhuddi: a widely spread clan found both in the Lamma and Ubha and com. 
prising several septs, of which the principal are :— 


(i) Kadar, G@ii) Chanan. (v) Pannan, 
di) Katéri, (iv) » pakhiwar, (vi) Wake. 


To these may be added the Buhars,* who are akin to the Parhars, and the Dah4s who 
are dohtras or daughters’ sons of the latter, Dah4, a fagir, having married the daughter of a 
Parhar R4jput and founded this sept. 
Péraawit, a tribe of Jéts which claims to be descended from Réi Parah, 
a Solar Rajput, and settled in the Nérowél pargana of Sidlkot in 
Akhbar’s reign. 


Pursa, seo under Hati Khel. 

Porsera, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Moutgomery. 
Poreai, a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Périwit, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


PusHrarna, a sub-caste of Brahmans who take their name from the 

'  gacred lake of Pushkar or Pokhar near Ajmer. One section of them 
is said to have been originally Belddrs or Ods who were raised to 
Brahminical rank ae a reward for excavating the tank. They still 
worship the pickaxe. They are the hereditary Brahmans of the Ré&j- 
putdna Bhatias, and are more strict in caste matters than the Sdrsdt. 
They are found in some numbers in tle western districts of the Punjab, 
and in the town of Béwal in Jind there are a few Pushkarnas, belong- 
ing to the Suhwéria sdsan. They engage in no occupation save 
priestly service in the temples to Puskharji and assert that they 
had been specially created by Brahma to worship in his temples, 
and hence they are so named ; they do not associate with the Gaurs 
in any way, though the existence of sdsans among them would indicate 
e Gaur origin. . 


* For certain Bohar or Buhar shrines see Pb, C, R, 1902, § 58 on p. 157, 
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APPENDIX. 


The late Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s account of the Afghén tribes is repro- 
duced here owing to its value for administrative purposes. It follows 
the geographical location of the tribes from south to north. 


Pathdn tribes of Dera Iemdil Khén.—The tribes of our lower frontier belong almost 
exclusively to the lineage of Shaikh Baitan,* third son of Kais. His descendants in the 
male line are known as Bitanni, and are comparatively unimportant. But while, in the 
early part of the 8th century, Baitan was living in his original home on the western slopes 
of the Eish-band range of the Ghor mountains, a prince of Persian origin flying before the 
Arab invaders took refuge with him, and there seduced and married his daughter Bibi 
Matto. From him are descended the Matti section of the nation, which embraces the 
Ghilzai, Lodi, and Sarw4ni Pathéns. The Ghilzai were the most famous of all the Afghén 
tribes till the rise of the Durréni power, while the Lodi section gave to Delhi the Lodi and 
Sir dynasties. The Sarwdni never rose to prominence, and are now hardly known in 
Afghanistan. To the Ghilzai and Lodi, and especially to the former, belong almost all the 
tribes of warrior traders who are included under the term Pawinbau, from parwindah, the 
Persian word for a bale of goods or, perhaps more probably, from the same root as powal, 
a Pashto word for ‘to graze.t{ They are almost wholly engaged in the carrying trade 
between India and Afghénistdn and the northern States of Central Asia, a trade which ia 
almost entirely in their hands, They assemble every autumn in the plains east of Ghazni, 
with their families, flocks, herds, and long strings of camels laden with the goods of Bu- 
khdra and Kandahér ; and forming enormous caravans numbering many thousands, merch 
in military order through the Kékar and Wazir country to the Gomal and Zhob passes 
through the Sulaim4ns. Entering the Dera Ismail Khén district, they leave their families, 
flocks, and some two-thirds of their fighting men in the great grazing grounds which lie 
on either side of the Indus, and while some wander off in search of employment, others 
pass on with their laden camels and merchandise to Multan, B&jputéna, Lahore, Amritsar, 
Delhi, Cawnpore, Benares, and even Patna. In the spring they again assemble, and return 
by the same route to their homes in the hill about Ghazni and Kelét-i-Ghilzai. When the 
hot weather begins the men, leaving their belongings behind them, move off to Kandahér, 
Herét and Bukhéra with the Indian and European merchandise which they have brought 
from Hindustén. In October they return and prepare to start once more for India. These 
Pawindah tribes speak the soft or western Pashto, and have little connection with the 
settled tribes of the same stock.t 


It is not to be wondered at that these warlike tribes cast covetous eyes on the rich 
plains of the Indus, held as they were by a peaceful Jat population. Early in the 18th 
century, about the time of Shah4b-ud-dfn Ghori, the Prangi and Sir tribes of the Lodi 
branch, with their kinsmen the Sarwdni, settled in the northern part of the district immedi- 
ately under the Sulaimans, the Préngi and Sir holding T4nk and Rori, while the Sarwdni 
settled south of the Liniin Dr4ban and Chandwin. With them came the Bilich, Khasor, 
and other tribes who occupied the branch of the Salt Range which runs along the 
Tight bank of the river, and still hold their original location. In the early part of _the 
15th century the Nazi, another Lodi tribe, followed their kinsmen from Ghazni into 
Ténk, where they lived quietly as Pawindahs for nearly a century, when they crossed the 
trans-Indus Salt Range and settled in the country now held by the Marwat in the south 
of the Bannu district, then almost uninhabited save by a sprinkling of pastoral Jéts, where 
Babar mentions them as cultivators in 1505. 


During the reign of the Lodi and Sir Sulténs of Delhi (1450 to 1555 A. D.) the Préngi 
and Sir tribes from which these dynasties sprang, and their neighbours the Nidzi, seem 
to have migrated almost bodily from Afgh4nistén into Hindustén, where the Nidzi rose to 





* Dr, Bellew points out that Baitan has an Indian sound ; while Shekh is the title given, 
in contradistinction to Sayyid, to Indian converts in Afgb4nist4n. Thus the Ghilzai (the 
Turk term for swordsman) are probably of Turk extraction, with Indian and Persian 
admixtures, 

t The pronunciation is Powindah, rather than Pawindah, : 

t The Pawindahs are well described at page 103 of Dr. Bellew’s Races of Afghanistan, 
and at pages 18 ff of Priestley's translation of the Hatydt-i-Afghdni, while Mr, Tucker 
gives much detailed information concerning them at page 184/ of his Settlement Rep ort of 


* 
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great power, one of their tribe being Sibahdér of Lahore. These last waxed insolent and 
revolted in alliance with the Gakkhars, and in 1647 Sultén Salim Shéh Bari crushed the 
rebellion, and with it the tribe. At any rate, when in the early days of Akbar’s reign the 
Lohani, another Lodi tribe, who had been expelled by the Sulaiman Khel Ghilzai from 
their homes in Katawéz in the Ghazni mountains, crossed the Sulaimans, the Lodi tribes 
were too weak to resist them; and they expelled the remaining Prangi and Sir from Ténk, 
killing many, while the remainder fled into Hindustan, The Lohdni are divided into four 
great tribes, the Marwat, Daulat Khel,* Miin Khel and TAtor,f About the beginning of 
the 17th century the Daulat Khel quarrelled with the Marwats and Mian Khel and drove 
them out of Tank. The Marwats moved northwards across the Salt Range and drove the 
Niszi eastwards across Lhe Kurram and Salt Range into Isa Khel on the banks of the Indus, 
where they found a mixed Awan and Jat population, expelled the former, and reduced the 
latter to servitude, The Mian Khel passed southward across the Luni river and, with the 
assistance of the Bakhtidr, a small Persian tribe of Ispahan origin who had become asso- 
ciated with them in their nomad life,t drove the Sarwani, already weakened by feuds 
with the Sar, out of their country into Hindustin. In this quarrel the Daulat Khel were 
assisted by the Gandapur, a Sayyid tribe of Ushtar4ni stock (vee next paragraph); and 
the latter were settled by them at Rori and gradually spread over their present country. 


The Suirndni Afgh4ns had been settled from of old in the mountains about the Takht-i- 
Sulaimén. They are by descent Sarbéni Afghans; but their ancestor, having quarrelled 
with his brothers, left them and joined the Kakar from whom his mother had come; and 
his descendants are now classed as Ghurghushti and not as Sarbani. About the time that 
the Loh4ni came into the district, the Basar, a Shirdni tribe, descended from the hills 
into the plains below and subjugated the Jat and Baloch population, Finally, about a 
century ago, the Ushtarani proper, a Saiyad tribe affiliated to the Shiréui Afgh4ns, having 
quarrelled with the Mcsa Kuk, acquired a good deal of the plain country below the hills 
at the foot of which they still live, subjugating the Baloch inhabitants and encroaching 
northwards upon the Babar. These are the most recently located of the trans-Indus tribes 
of Dera Isméil Khén. Thus the Pathdans hold a broad strip of the trans-Indus portion of 
the district, ranning northwards from the border of the Khetrén and KassaAnt Baloch (see 
p. 480 of Vol. II) along the foot of the hills and including the western half of the plain 
country between them and the Indus, and turning eastwards below the Salt Range to the 
river. They also hold the trans-Indus Salt Range, and the Sulaimdns as far south as the 
Raloch Border. But while in the extreme northern portion of the tract the population is 
almost exclusively Pathan, the proportion lessens southwards, the Pathans holding only the 
superior property in the land, which is cultivated by a subject population of Jat and Baloch. 
East of the Indus the Balich who hold the north of the Bhakkar thal are the only Pathan 
tribe of importance. Their head-quarters are at Paniala in the trans-Indus Salt Range, and 
they seem to have spread across the river below Mianw4li, and theo to have iurned south- 
wards down the left bank, Although living at a distance from the frontier, they still talk 
Pashto and are fairly pure Pathéns, The other Pathdns of the Khasor hills, though trans- 
Indus, are, like all the cis-Indus Pathéns, so much intermixed with Jats as to have for- 
gotten their native tongue. The Midn Kage and Ganpapoa were deprived of many of 
their eastern villages in the beginning of this century by Nawab Muhammad Khan Saddo- 
zai, governor of Leiah. 


The Pathdén tribes of Dera Isméil Khéu continued.—I now proceed to give a brief de- 
scription of the various tribes, beginning from the south :— 


The Usnranani.—The Ushtar4ni proper are the descendants of Hannar, one of the sons 
of Ustarydni, a Saiyad who settled among and married into the Shirdni section of Afghéns; 
Hannar ... Ushtardni. and whose progeny are shown in the margin. They 

{ Amari sts were settled with the Shirdnis tothe south of the 

Ustaryéni <Gondapur ... { Genadpor, Takht-i-Sulaim4n, and till about a century ago they 
Beene oe were wholly pastoral and pawindah. Buta quarrel 

with their neighbours, the Misa Khel, put a stop to 

their annual westward migration, and they were forced to take to agriculture, Their de- 
scent into the plains has been described in section 400, ‘They still own a large tract of hill 
country, in which indeed most of them live, cultivating Jand immediately under the hills 
and pasturing their flocks beyond the border. Their territory only includes the eastern 
slopes of the Sulaimdns, the crest of the range being held by the Musa Khel and Zmari, 


* The Daulat Khel is really only a clan of the Mamu Khel tribe; but it has become so 
prominent as practically to absorb the other clans and to give its name to the whole tribe, 
Wrongly spelt Jétor throughout Mr. Tucker's Settlement Report. 
They are a section of the Bakhtidri of Persia. They first settled with the Shirdni 
Afgh4ns; and a section now lives at Margha in the Ghilzai country, and is engaged in the 
pawindah trade, but has little or no connection with the Bakhtiér of Dera Ismail, 
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They are divided into two main clans, the Ahmadzai or Amagai snd the Gagalzai, and 
these again into numerous septs. They area fine manly race, many of them are in our 
army and police, and they are quiet and well behaved, cultivating largely with their own 
hands. A few of them are still pawindahs. They are much harassed by the independent 
Bozdaér (Baloch). They are all Sunnis. The boundary between the Ushtaréni and Babar 
was originally the Ramak stream. But in a war between them the former drove the latter 
back beyond the Shiran stream which now forms their common boundary, 


The BAbaB are a tribe of the Shiydni stock whose affinities have bean described in the 
preceding section, though they are now quite separate from the Shirani proper. They are 
divided into two sections, one living wholly within our border, while the cther holds the 
hill country opposite, but on the other side of the Sulaimans. Thetwo have now little 
counection with each other. The Babar of the plains hold some 180 square miles between 
the Ushtar4ni and Mian Khel, Chaudwan being their chief town; and include the Mahsid 
and Ghora Khel clans of the tribe, The result of their quarrels with the Ushtardni has 
just been mentioned: while their advent in the plains has been described above—see also 
Vol. II, p. 31. 


The Mi4n Knet are 8 Lohfni tribe whose coming to the district and subsequent move- 
ments have already been described. They hold some 260 square miles of plain country 
between the Gandaépur and the B4bar. With them are asspciated the Baxutlap (see above 
also) who, though of Persian origin, now form one of their principal sections. The greater 
number of them still engage in the trans-Indus trade; and they are the richest of all the 
pawindah tribes, dealing in the more costly descriptions of merchandise. They are divided 
by locality into the Draban and Misa Khel sections, the latter of which hold the south- 
west quarter of their tract. They are a peaceable people with pleasant faces, and more 
civilised than most of the pawindah tribes. They seldom take military service, and culli: 
vate but little themselves, leaving the business of agriculture to their J&t tenants, They 
have a hereditary Kh4n who has never possessed much power, 


The Ganparvs.—The origin and the manner in which they obtained their present country 
of the Ganddpur have been described above ; see also Vol. II, p, 277, 


The Brrannt or Burrranni include all the descendants in the male line of Baitan, the 
third son of Kais. They originally occupied the western slopes of the northern Sulaimans ; 
but being hard pressed by the Ghilzai, moved, in the time of Bahlol Lodi, through the 
Gomal Pass and occupied the eastern side of the north of the range, as far north on ita junc- 
tion with the Salt Range and as far west as Kaénfguram. Some time after the Wazfr drove 
them back to beyond Garangi, while the Gurbuz contested with them the possession of 
the Ghabbar mountain. They now hold the hills on the west border of Tank and Bannu, 
from the Ghabbar on the north to the Gomal valley on the south. In their disputes. many 
of the tribe left for Hindust4n where their Lodi kinsmen occupied the throne of Delhi, and 
the tribe has thus been much weakened. Shaikh Baitan had four sons, Tajin, Kajin, 
Iem4il and Warshpin, ‘I'he tribe consists chiefly of the descendants of Kajin, with a few 
of those of Warshpan, Ism4il was adopted by Sarban, and his descendants still live with 
the Sarbani Afghins. The Tajin branch is chiefly represented by the clans Dhanne and 
Tatte, said to be descended from slaves ot Tajin. A small Sayyid clan called Koti is affi- 
liated to the Bitanni. Till some 80 years ago they lived wholly beyond our border; but 
of late they have spread into the Tank plains where they now form a large proportion of 
the Pathan population, occupying some 550 square miles, chiefly south of the Takwéra, 
They also hold some land in the Bannu district at the mouth of the passes which lead up 
into their hills. They are a rude people just emerging from barbarism, but keen-witted. 
They are of medium weight, wiry, and active, and inveterate thieves and abettors of 
thieves; and they have been called the jackals of the Wazirs. They have no common 
chief, The proverbial wit of the cotntry side thus expresses their stupidity and thrift- 
lessness.—" The drum was beating in the plains and the Bitanui were dancing on the 
hills; "* and “A hundred Bitanni eat a hundred sheep.” At pp. 106—7 of Vol. LI is re- 
produced Tucker's account of this tribe which differs in some respects from the above. 


The Dau.at Kueu.—The coming of this tribe to the district has already been described. 
Their principal clan was the Katti Khel; and under their chief Kat4! Khin the Daulat 
Khel ruled T4nk and were numerous and powerful about the middle of the 18th century. 
They accompanied the Durr4ni into Hindust4n, and brought back much wealth. But since 
that time the Bitanni and other tribes have encroached, and they are now small and feeble, 
The Nawab of T4nk, the principal jégirddr of the district, is a Katti Khel. 


The Tatur have been mentioned above. They were very roughly treated by NAdir Shah, 
and the Daulat Khel completed their ruin, They are now almost extinct. Their 
rake oe the B4ra Khel and Dari Khel, hold a small area on the Ténk and Kuléohi 

ontier. 
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Pawindah Border and other tribes —The tribes not possessing sufficient importance to 
merit detailed description are— 


The Zarkanni, a small colony of Shaikhs, who settled some 600 years ago in a corner 
between the Ganddpur and Mi4n Khel country, under the foot of the Sulaimans, 


The Balich, a smal! tribe of uncertain origin affiliated to the Lodi tribes.* They seem 
to have come in with the earliest Pathén invaders. They hold the country round Paniéla, 
at the foot of the Salt Range where it leaves the Indus to turn northwards, and are the 
dominant race in the north of the Midnwali district, 


The Kuasor, with the Nur Khel and Malli Khel form a small tribe which olaims kinship 
with the Lodi, who repudiate the claim. They hold the Khasor range, or the ridge of the 
lower Salt Range which runs down the right bank of the Indus. 


The Ghorezai, a petty clan of the Tabarak Kaka, and the MrAn1 an insignificant pawindah 
clan of the Shirdni tribe, hold lands in the Gomal valley, the former lying south and the 
latter north of the Lini river. They graze their flocks during summer on the western 


slopes of the Sulaiméns. A portion of the Midni are independent pawindahs, but closely 
allied to those of our plains. 


The Konp1 are a small pawindah clan who claim descent from the ancestor of the Nizi, 
They settled in Tank with the Daulat Khel Lohani, and originally held the tract along the 
Suheli stream in the north-east corner of Tank. But within the last 80 years Marwat 
immigrants have encroached largely on their eastern lands, Macgregor says they are quiet 


and inoffensive and the unfavourable deacripticn of them given in Vol. II, p. 671, is probably 
out of date. 


The Pawindah Tribes.—These tribes, which will be described generally on p. 240 below 
although not holding lands in the district, are of considerable administrative interest, as 


enormous numbers of them spend the cold weather in the pastures on either side of the 
Indus. The principal tribes are noticed below :— 


The Nasap claim descent from Hotak, a grandson of Ghilzai; but the Hotak say that 
they are a Baloch clan, and merely dependent on them.t They speak Pashto, but differ 
from the Ghilzai in physique. They are the least settled of all the pawindahs, and winter 
in the Derajat and summer in the Ghilzai country, having no home of their own. Their 


chief wealth is in flocks and herds, and they act as carriers rather than as traders. They 
are a rough sturdy lot, but fairly well behaved. 


The Kuanoti say they are an offshoot of Tokhi mother of Hotak mentioned above. But 
the Tokhi say they are descended from a foundling whom the tribe adopted. They hold the 
country about the sources of the Gomal river in Warghin south by east of Ghazni, and they 
winter in the Tank tahsil. They are a poor tribe, and many of them work as labourers or 
carriers. Dr. Bellew identifies them with the Arachoti of Alexander's historians, and points 


out that they still live in the ancient Arachosia. He considers them and the Ndsar to be of 
different origin from the mass of the Ghilzai. 


‘The Sulaimén Khel are the most numerous, powerful, and warlike of all the Ghilzai 
tribes, and hold a large tract stretching nearly the whole length of the Ghilzai country. 
Those who trade with India come chiefly from the hills east of Ghazni and wivter in the 
northern trans-Indus tract. They bring but little merchandise with them but go down 
country in great numbers when they act as brokers or dalldis between the merchants and 


other pawindahs, They are fine strong men and fairly well behaved, though not bearing 
the best of characters. 


The Midn Khels have already been described. The trading and landowning sections are 
atill along connected, and in fact to some extent indistinguishable. 


The Dautanni inhabit the Warrah valley and the country between the Wazir bills and 
Gomal. They are a small but well-to-do tribe, and trade with Bukhara. 


The Tokhi were the most prominent of all the Ghilzai tribes till the Hotak gave rulers to 


Kandahér about 1710 A.D. They hold the valley of ¢ N th 
Argandab, with Kel4t-i-Ghilzai as their prinsinal: eg ee eee as 


The Andar occupy nearly the whole of the extensive district of Sh4lgar south of Ghazni. 


With them are associated the Misa Khel K&kar, who are descended from an Andar woman 
and live south and west of Shalgar.t 





* It is not perhaps impossible that these may be of Baloch origi i 
of PO tert ade ee the nucleus of Baloch tribe. Shee eure 
: ne story makes them the descendants of a gang of blacksmiths who, in the 14th century, 
accompanied the Mian Khel on one of their return journeys to Khorgsan and settled there. 


an = 1881 some of the tribesmen in Dera Isméil Khd4n returned themselves as Baloch 
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The Tarakké winter about Kandahér. They are largely nomad, 


The Border Tribes. —The most important tribes on the Dera Ismdi) border are, baginni 
from the south, the Qasrén: Raloch and the Ushtardni, already described on 224 
and page 225, the Shiréni, aud the Mahsid Waziri. The Wazfri will be described when 
I come to the border tribes of Bannu. 


The Shir4ni have already been mentioned and their origin described. The 

country round the Takht-i-Sulaiman, bounded to the north by the Zarkanni a oan 
the south by the UshtarAni border, their principal habitat being the low valleys to the east 
of the Takht. They are divided into the Shirani proper who hold the greater part of the 
tract, the Babar of our plains described above, and the small tribes of Haripél and 
Jalwéni lying to the south of the Shiréni proper. They are of medium height, wiry, and 
active, and wild and manly in their appearance. Their dress consiats of a couple of coarse 
blankets and their principal occupation is agriculture. . 


The Pathan tribes of Bannu.—On the southern border of the Bannu district, marching 
with Dera Ismail, we find the Marwar and the Nrdzi, the northernmost of the Indian 
descendants of Baitan, while further north lie the Wazirz and Bannvont, of the great 
Karlénri section of the Pathans. The migration of the Ni&zi from Tank acroas the Salt 
Range, and how the Marwat followed them and drove them across the Kurram, have already 
been descrited. Their ancestor Niazai had three sons, Bahai, Jamél and "Khéku, The 
descendants of the first are no longer distinguishable ; while the Isa Kg. among the Jamél 
and the Mushéni and Sarhang clans among the Khaku, have overshadowed the other clans 
and given their names to the most important existing divisions of the tribe. The Isa Khel 
settled in the south and the Mush4ni in the north of the country between the Koh&t Salt 
Range and the Indus, while the Sarhang crossed the river,* and aflera struggle lasting 
nearly a century and a half with their quondam allies the Gakkhare and their J4t and Awan 
subjects, finally drove the Gakkhars, whose stronghold on the Indus was destroyed by 
fea in 1748, eastwards across the Salt Range, and established themselves in 

nw4li, 


Towards the close of the 18th centuryt the Mangal, a tribe of the Kodai Karldnri, and the 
Hann, an affiliated tribe of Sayyid origin left their Kurhdori home in Birmil, crossed the 
Sulaimdns into the Bannu district, and settled in the valleys of the Kurram and Gambéla 
tivers, About a century later the Bannichi, the descendants of Shitak, a Kakai Karldnri, 
by his wife, Bannu, who with their Daur kinsmen then held the hills lying east of the Khost 
range in the angle between the Kohét and Bannu districts, with their head-quarters at 
Shawl, were driven from their homes by the Wazfr, and, sweeping down the Kurram 
valley, drove the Mangal and Hanni back again into the mountains of Kohét and Kurram 
where they still dwell. and occupied the country between the Kurram and Tochi rivers 
which they now hold in the north-western corner of the district. At the same time the 
Déwari, a tribe of evil repute in every sense of the word, occupied the banka of the Tochi 
beyond our border, which they still hold, Some 400 years ago the Bangi Khel Kaatran, 
occupied the trans-Indus portion of the district above Kal4baégh and the apur which the 
Salt Range throws out at that point. This they have since held without disturbance. 


When the Darvesh Khel Waz{rs (see above), moving from their ancestral homes in 
Birmil, drove the Bannichi out of the Shaw4l hills, they occupied the country thus vacated, 
and for 350 years confined themselves to the hills beyond our border, But during the latter 
half of last century they began to encrvach upon the plain country of the Marwat on the 
right bank of the Tochi, and of the Bannicbi on the left bank of the Kurram. At first their 
visits were confined to the cold season; but early inthe present century,in the period of 
anarchy which accompanied the establishment of the Sikh rule in Bannu. they fiually made 
good their footing in the lands which they had thus acquired and still hold. 


The latest comers are the Bitanni, who have within the last €0 years occupied a small tract 
on the north-eastern border of the Marwat at the foot of the hills. Thus Pathéns hold all 
trans-Indus Banaou, and as much of the cis-Indus portion of the district as lies north of a lina 
Joining the junction of the Kurram and Indus with Sakesar, the peak at which the Salt Range 
enters the district and turns northwards. The trans-Indus Pathans, with the partial excep- 
tion of the Nidzi, speak Pashto of the soft and western dialect; the Niézi speak Hindko, 
especially east of the Indus, 


*The Kalid-i-Afghdni says that they held Lakki and were driven out across the river by 


the Khatak, This seems improbable. 
+ The Kalid-i-Afghdné fixes this date at the middle of the 12th century, and that of the 
Banntchi invasion at about 1300 A,D, 
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Inow proceed to a detailed description of the different tribes, beginning from the 
south :— 


The Marwat hold almost the whole of the Lakki tabsil, that isto say, the south-eastern 
balf and the whole central portion of the country between the trans-Indus Salt Range and 
the Wazir hills, Within the lest 80 years they have begun to retrace their footsteps and 
have passed southwards over the Salt Range into Dera Ismail, where they occupy small 
tracts wrested from the Kundi in the northern corner of Tank and along the foot of the 
bills, and from the Baliich in the Paniala country, Their most important clans are the Misa 
Khel, Acha Khel, Khuda Khel, Bahram, and Tapi. With them are associated a few of the 
Nidzi, who remained behind when the main body of the tribe was expelled. The Marwat 
are as fine and law-abiding a body of men as are to be found on our border. They are a 
simple, manly, and slow-witted people, strongly attached to their homes, good cultivators, 
and of pleasing appearance. ‘Iheir women are not secluded. Their history has been 
sketched above. Their hereditary enemies, the Khatak, say of them: ‘‘ Keep a Marwat to 
look after asses ; his stomach well filled and his feet well worn.” 


The Bannichi hold the central portion of the Bannu tahsil, between the Kurram and 
Tochi rivers. Their history has already been narrated. They are at present, perhaps more, 
bybrid than any other Pathan tribe. They have attracted to themselves Sayyids and other 
doctors of Islam in great numbers, and bave not hesitated to intermarry with these, with the 
scattered representalives of the former inhabitants of their tract who remained with them as 
hamsdya, and with the families of the various adventurers who have at different times 
settled amongst them; insomuch that ‘Bannuchi in its broadest sense now means all 
Mahomedans, and by a stretch, even Hindus long domiciled within the limits of the irrigated 
tract originally occupied by the tribe.” The descendants of Shitak, however, still preserve 
the memory of their separate origin and distinguish themselves as Bannichi proper. They 
are of inferior physique, envious, secretive, cowardly, lying, great bigots, inoffensive, and 
capital cultivators. Sir Herbert Edwardes says of them: ‘The Bannichis are bad 
specimens of Afgh4ns , can worse be said of any race? They have all the vices of Pathans, 
rankly luxuriant, their virtues stunted.” Their Isakhi clan, however, is famed for the 
beauty of its women. ‘“ Who marries not an Isakhi woman deserves an ass for a bride.” 


The NiAzr hold all the southern porticn of Isa Khel and the country between Mianwéli 
and the hills ; in other words, so much of the Bannu and Mid4nwali districts as is contained 
between the Salt Range on either side the Indus, and Kurram and a line drawn from its 
mouth due east across the Indus. Their history and distribution have already been related. 
They are indifferent cultivators, and still retain much of the Pathin pride of race. The 
cis-Indus branch is the more orderly and skilful in agriculture. The Isa Khel is the 
predominant and most warlike section ; but they all make good soldiers. A section of them 
is still independent and engaged in pawincah traffic, spending the summer above Kandahar 
and wintering in Dera Ismail. They are strict Sunnis. They seem to be a quarrelsome 
people, for the rroverb saya—‘‘ The Nidzi like rows.” 


Minor tribes are the Mughal Khel clan of Yasufzai who conquered a small tract round 
Ghoriwél some seven centuries ago, and still show their origin in speech and physiognomy. 


The Guarsvz, an unimportant tribe, have now returned to their original seat west of the 
Khost range, and north of the Déwari. 


The Wazirs are one of the most powerful and most troublesome tribes on our border, 
the Mahsid being pre-eminent for turbulence and lawlessness. They are exceedingly 
democratic and have no recognised headmen, which increases the difficulty of dealing with 
them. They are tall, active, muscular, and courageous, and their customs differ in several 
respects from those of the Pathans in general. They are still in a state of semi-barbarism. 
They are well described in the Hatydt-i-Afghani (pages 227 ff of the translaticn). Mr. 
Thorburn estimate the Wazir population of the purely Wazir border villages alone at 13,523, 
and there are always many members of tribe scattered about the district ‘in search of work 
or of opportunities for theft,’ especially during the spring months. 


The Fathdn tribes of Kohdt.—The Pathéns of Kohat belong almost entirely to two great 
tribes, the Knareax of the Kakai section of the Karlénri, and the Baneasu, a Qureshi tribe of 
Arab descent. ‘The original home of the Khattak, in common with the other sections of the 
Karlénri. was the west face of the northern Sulaim4ns, where they held the valley of Shawél 
now occupied by the Wazirs,* Towards the close of the 18th century they, with the Mangal 





* Dr. Bellew says that the Khattak held all the plain country of the Indus as far south as 
Dera Isméil Khén till driven out by the Wazir who being in their turn driven southwards 
by the pressure of Biloch tribes moving up the Indus valley, passed onwards “into the hills 
then held by the Bannuchi. He gives no authority for this account, which does not agree 
with the tradition of the Khattak themselves as related in the Kalid-t-Afghdni. 

} The Kalid-i-Afghdni places the migration in the middle of the 12th century, end the 
Bannuchi migration at about 1300 A. D, 
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and Hanni, two tribes of the Kodai section of the Kar'dpri, moved eastwards, the two last 
descending into the Bannu district and settling along the Kurram and Gembila, while the 
Khattak held the hills to the weat of our border, Acentury Jater the Bannichi drove, as 
already related the Mangal and Hanni out of Bannu; and npt long after this the Khattak 

uarrelling with the Bannuchi, moved to the north and east and occupied the hilly country, 

en uninhabited, which stretches across the centre of the Kohat district to the Indus, leav- 
ing behind them the Para Chamkanni, a tribe (perhaps of Persian origin) who had taken 
roa with them, and the bulk of whom now occupy the north-east corner of the Kurram 
Valley, while another section still lives in a state of barbarism about Kaniguram as subjecta 
ofthe Wazir. At this time the Ogaxzal, another tribe of the Kodai Karldnri, held all the 
valley of Kohat in the north and north-east of the district from Resi on the Indus to Kohat ; 
while the Bangash, already alluded to, lived in the country about Gardez in Zurmat, But 
in the latter part of the 14th century the Bangath, increasing in number and being pressed 
upon by the Ghilzai, emigrated eastwards en masse and settled in Kurram. Being presently 
driven out by the Ttgi* and Jui, tribes «f doubtful origio who claim descent from Khbugi- 
ani, son of Kakai, but who are perhaps of Awan stockt though now Pathans for all practi- 
cal purposes, and who still occupy the valley, they joined with the Khattak who had quar. 
relled with the Orakzai, and drove the latter out of Kohat. The struggle was prolonged for 
nearly a century ; but by the close of the 15th century the Orakzai had been driven into the 
lower of the ranges which form the eastern extremity of the Safed Koh and lie along the 
north-western border of the Kohat district, The Khattak and Bangash then possessed them- 
selves of all the northern and central portions of Kohat and divided the country between them, 
the former taking all the southern and central portions while the latter took the northern end 
north-western tract consisting of the Kohat and Mirdnzai valleys up to the base of the Orakzai 
or Saména range ; and the hills between Gada Khel and !lachi were then fixed and atill remain 
as the boundary between the two tribes, In the time of Akbar, Malik Akor was the leader 
of the Khattak, and he was granted an extensive tract-of land south of the Kébul river 
between Khair4ba4d and Naushahra on condition of his guarding the high road between 
Attock and Pesh4war, This brougkt him into contact with the Mandanr of Ydsufzai who 
held the country opposite on the left bank of the KAbul river, Their quarrels were conti- 
nual; and at length in the time of Sh&hjah4n the Khattak crossed the river, possessed 
themselves of the strip of Jand along its north bank from the junction of the Swat river to 
the Indus and for a short distance along the right bank of the Indus, and also pushed across 
the plain and acquired a position about Jamalgarhi to the north of Mard4n, in the very 
heart of the Mandanr country, which commands the approaches to Swat on the one hand 
and Buner on the other. They have also encroached on the Mohmand and Khalil who lie 
to the west of their Peshawar territory. Meanwhile they had gradually spread southwards 
lo the trans-Indus Salt Range and the Bannu border, and across the Salt Range to the Indus 
ut Kéldbagh ; and they now hold a broad strip running along its right bank from a little 
above the junction of the K4bul river lo Kalabagh ; all Kohat save the portion occupied 
by the Bangash in the north and noith-west of the district and the western half of the 
Lundkhwér valley in the north of Yisufzai. They crossed the Indus and are said to have 
at one time conquered the Aw4n country as fareast as the Jhelam. But about the middle 
of the 17th century they relinquished the greater part of this tract; and now only hold 
Makhad in the Attock district, and the left bank of the river as far south as Meri in Bannu. 
There are other Khattak holdings scattered about the cis-Indus plains ; but their owners 
have no connection with the tribe. 


About the middle of the 18th century two parties grew up in the tribe. They temporarily 
combined to accompany and assist Ahmad Sh’h Durréni in his invasion of Hindistén 
but after his departure the division became permanent, the eastern or Akora faction hold. 
ing the north-eastern portion of Kohat and all the Khattak country of Peshd&war, with their 
zapital at Akora on the Kabul river, while the western or Teri division hold «ll the 16 
mainder of Koh4t, including the south-eastern corner occupied by the Sdghri cian, and the 
adjoining territory of the Bangi Khel Khattak of Bannu. The western section have their 
capital at Teri south-west of Kohat, and in the centre of the hills they first occupied. 


Thus with the exception of a few Aw4n villages in the Bangash country, and a Sayyid 
village here and there, the whole of Kohat is held by Patb4ns, ani with the exception of a 
narrow strip of land stretching along the northern border of the Teri Khattak from Togh 
to Dhoda which is held by the Niézi, the whole is in the hands of the Bangash and Khattak, 
The Nawib of Khattak holds the Teri tract in jég¢r, possessing exclusive revenue jurisdic- 
tion, and large criminal snd police powers. 


* The Tari were originally hamséyahs of the Bangash, but rose in rebellion against their 
masters. 

+ Mr. Merk, however, tells me that the Khugiéni claim Durrani origin; and that the 
olaim is admitted by the Durrdni, and supported by their genealogies, 
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The Ksatrax.—The history of the Khattak tribe bas been sketched above and a more 
detailed account had been given on pages 526—30 of Vol. II. They re descended from 
Luqmén surnamed Khattak, son of Burhén, son of Kakai.* Luqmén had two sons Turman 
and Buldq. The descendants of the latter are still known as the Buléqi section; while 
Tarai, son of Turman, rose to such distinction that the whole section, including two main 
clans, the Tari proper and the Tarkai, is culled by his name. They have absorbed several 
small tribes of doubtful origin, the Muglaki and Saminif belonging to the Bul4q, while the 
Jalozai, Dangarzai, and Uria Khel belong to the Tari section. The most important clans 
of the Tari section are the Anokhel to which the chief's family belongs, and which includes 
the septs of the upper and lower Mohmandit who hold the right bank of the Indus below 
Attock, and the Mir Khel who hold the Chauntra valley in the centre of the 'leri tract. 
Among the Buldqi the most important clan js the Saghri, with its practically independent 
Bangi Khel sept. These hold the right bank of the Indus above Kélabagh, while the 
Saghri, with the Babar family of the Bangi Khel, also occupy the cis-Indus possessions of 
the tribe. Most of the Khattak in Yusufzai are also Buldg. The Kaka Khel section of the 
Khattak are descended from the famous saint Shaikh Rahfm Y4r, and are consequently 
venerated by all northern Pathéns, The Khattak are a fine manly race, and differ fron all 
other Path4ns in features, general appearance, and many of their customs. They are the 
northernmost of all the Path4ns settled on our frontier who speak the soft or western 
dialect of Pashto. They are of a warlike nature and have been for centuries at feud 
with all their neighbours and with one another, They are active, industrious, and ‘a most 
favourable specimen of Pathén," and are good cultivators, though their country is stouy 
and unfertile. They are also great carriers and traders, and especially hold all the salt 
trade with Sw&tand Bunerin their bands. ‘They are all Sunnis. The Marwat, the 
hereditary enemy of the Khattak, says: ‘‘ Friendship is good with any one but a Khattak” : 
may the devil take “a Khattak,” and ‘A Khatak is a hen, If you seize him slowly he aits 
down; and if suddenly he clucks.’ Another proverb runs thus: ‘ Though the Khattak is 
a good horseman, yet he is a man of but one charge," 


The Banaaso.—The early history of the Bangash has also been narrated above. Since 
they settled down in their Kohét possessions no event of importance has marked their 
history. . They claim descent from Khalid ibn Walid, Muhammad’s apostle to the Afghéns 
of Ghor,§ and himself of the original stock from which they sprang; but they are Pathéns 
“(as regards character, customs, crimes, and vices.’ ‘Their ancestor had two sons Gér and 
Sémil, who, on account of the bitter enmity that existed between them, were nicknamed 
Bunkash or root destroyers, These sons have given their names to the two great political 
factions into which not only the Bangash themselves, but their Afridi, Orakzai, Khattak, 
Tari, Zaimusht, and other neighbours of the Karlanri branch are divided, though the 
division has of late lost most of its importance.|| The G4ri are divided into Mirdnzai and 
Raizai clans. The Baizai hold the valley of Kohét proper; the Mirdnzai lie to the west of 
them in the valley to which they have given their name; while the S4milzai occupy the 
northern portion of Kohat and hold Shalozan at the foot of the Orakzai hills, where they 
are independent, or live in Paiwér and Kurram under the protection of the Tari, The 
Bangash Nawabs of Farrukhabad belong to this tribe. 


Border tribes.—The tribes on the Kohdt border, beginning from the south, are the 
Darvesh Khel Wazirs, the Zaimusht, the Orakzai, and the Afridi. The Wazfrs have already 
been described. The Zaimusht are a tribe of Spin Tarfn Afghéns who inhabit the hills 
between the Kurram and the Orakzai border on the north-west frontier of Kohét. They 
belong to the Samil faction. The early history of the Orakzai has also been given above. 
With them are associated the Alikhel, Mishti, the Shaikhén, and some of the Malla Khel, 
all of whom are now classed as Orakzai of the Hams4ya clan, though, as the name implies, 
distinct by descent. The Orakzai hold the lower south-eastern spurs of the Safed Koh and 


* Kakai was son of Karldn, founder of the Karlanri division of the Afghans. 

Tt Dr. Bellew interprets those names as meaning respectively Mongol and Chinese (!) 

t The Mohmandi of the Khwarra valley of the Kohét district are quite distinct from the 
Mohmand of Peshawar. 

§ Dr. Bellew thinks that they and the Orakzai are, perhaps, both of Scythian origin, and 
belonged to the group of Turk tribes, among whom he includes all the Karlénori, or, as he 
calls them, Turklanri, who came in with the invasion of Sabuktagin in the 10th and Taimur 
in the 16th century of our era. 

il Dr. Bellew is of opinion that these names denote respectively the Magian and Buddhist 
religions of their ancestors. The present division of the tribes is given as follows by Major 
James: Sdmil.—Half the Orakzai, half the Bangash, the Mohmand, and the Malikdin Khel, 
Sep4h, ; Kamr, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, and Adam Khel clans of Afridi. QGdér.—Half the 

orekss ioe the ee Gain the Kuki Khel and Qambar Khel clans of Afridi. 

e tead between the two factions is still very strong and bitter, and is supplemented b 

the sectarian animosity between Shfah and 8 3 saad 
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the ter part of Tiréh. They are divided into five great clans, the Allesai, Massozai, 
Doulatsai, Isméflzai, and Laghkarzai, of which the Daulatzai and Massozai are the most 
nunerous. The Muhammad Khel is the largest sept of the Daulatzai, and, alone of the 
Orakzai, belongs to the Shiah sect. They are a fine manly tribe, but exceedingly turbulent. 
They are divided between the Sémil and Gér factions, There are a considerable number 
of Orakazai tenants scattered about the Kohat district. The present rulers of Bhopé) bel 

to this tribe. The Afridi will be found described below among the border tribes o 


Peshdéwar. 


The Pathdn tribes of Peshdwar,—The Pathéns of Pesh4war belong, with the exception of 
the Khattak described above, almost wholly to tha Afghéns proper, descendants of 
Sarban; and among them to the line of Karshabin or the representatives of the ancient 
Gandhiri, as distinguished from the true Afghans of Jewish origin who trace thcir descent 
from Sharkhabin. I have already told, how during the Sth or 6th century a Gandhéri 
colony emigrated to Kandabér, and there were joined and converted by the Afghan stock 
of Ghor who blended with them into a single nation. Their original emigration was due 
to the pressure of J&t and Scythic tribes who crossed the Hindu Kush and descended into 
the valley of the Kabul river, Among those tribes was probably the Dilazék,® who are 
now classed as one of the Kodai Karlénri, and who were converted by Mahméd Ghaznavi 
in the opening of the 11th century. They extended their sway over the Réwalpindi and 
Peshéwar districts and the valley of the K4bul as far west as JalélAbdd, driving many of the 
original Hindki or Gandhéri inhabitants into the valleys of Gw4t and Buner which lie in 
the hills to the north, and ravaging and laying waste the fertile plain country. Amalga- 
mating with the remaining Hindkis they lost the purity of their faith, and were described aa 
infidels by the Afghdns who subsequently drove them out. 


The Kandahér colony of Gandhéri was divided into two principal sections, the Khakhai 
and Ghoria Khel, besides whom it included the descendants of Zamand and K4nsi. I give 
below the principal tribes which trace their descent from Kharshabén for convenience of 
reference :— 


f ( Mandanr ,., ... Hold the Peshéwar plain 
north of the Kdbul river 
called British Ydeufzai, the 

Yisufzai... Chamlah valley on the Pe- 
sh4war border, and part of 
tbe Haripur tract in Hazéra, 

.4 Yusufzai proper... Hold Swét, Buner, Panjhora, 

| and Dir; the hills north of 
the Yisufzai plain. 
Gugidoi “. tes ... Hold Dofba ; the plaina in the 
angle between the Kébul 
and Swat river, 
\'Tarklénri ... ies ie ... Hold Bajaur tract west of 


. 


Kand ... 


f Mohmand right bank of Bara river. 
| Bar Mohmand_ .,.. Hold mountains north of Ké- 
Ghoria Khel 4 bul river and west of the 
Swht-Kébul Dodd. 
(Déudzai_... ae .. Hold Peshd4war plein on right 
bank of K&4bul river to 
little below the junction of 
the Bara river. 
sis Khalfl se sae sii .»» Hold the Pesh4war plains be- 
tween the Déudzai and the 
Khaibar. 
SEE oon re ... Hold Hashtnagar, the plains 
east of Swdt river in Peshé- 
see war, 
" Others ses vr ove .». Scattered, 
Shinwéri ... sis ase ... Hold part of Khaibar moun- 
Kéngi .., . , 


| Khakhai_.. 
| 
| 
' 


= Mohmand Hold plains of Pesh&war on 


a ew, 


Zamand 


tains and the northern 
slopes of the Safed Koh. 
Others es ei see .». Scattered. 


bone is : fo 
* Dr. Bellew seems doubtfal whether the Dilaaék were of Jét or of Rajput extraction, 
He saya the name is of Buddhist origin. 
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About the middle of the 13th century they were settled about the headwaters of the Tarnak 
and Arghasan rivers, while the Tarin Afghéns held, as they still hold, the lower valleys of 
those streams, As they increased in numbers the weaker yielded to pressure, and the Kha- 
khai Khel, accompanied by their first cousins the Muhammadzai descendants of Zamand, 
and by their Karlanri neighbours, the Utmdn Khel of the Gomal valley * left their homes, 
and migrated to Kabul. Thence they were expelled during the latter half of the 15th 
century by Ulugh Beg, 4 lineal descendant of Taimur and Babar's uncle, and passed east- 
wards into Ningrahar on the northern slopes of the Safed Koh, and into the Jalglabad 
valley. Here the Gugiani settled in eastern and the Muhammadzai in western Ningrahar, 
the Tarkl4nri occupied Lughman, while the Ydsufzai (I used the word throughout in its 
widest sense to include both the Mandanr and the Yusufzai proper) and Utmén Khel moved 
still further east through the Khaibar pass to Peshawar. Here they settled peacefully for 
awhile; but presently quarrelled with the Dilazak and expelled them from the Doaba or 
plain country in the angle between the Swat and Kdbul rivers, into which they moved. 
They then crossed the Sw4t river into Hashtnagar and attacked the Eastern Shilmant, a 
tribe probably of Indian origin, who had only lately left their homes in Shilman on the 
Kurram river for the Khaibar mountains and Hashtnagar. These they dispossessed of 
Hashtnagar and drove them northwards across the mountains into Swat, thus acquiring all 
the plain country north of the Kébul river and west of Hoti Mardan. 


Meanwhile the Ghoria Khel whom they had left behind inthe Kandahdr country had 
been following in their track; and early in the 16th century they reached the western 
mouth of the Khaibar pass. Here they seem to have divided, a part of the Mohmand now 
known as the Bar Mohmand crossing the Kabul river at Dakka, while the remainder went 
on through the pass to the plain of Peshd4war lately vacated by the Ydsufzai, where they 
defeated the Dilaz4k in a battle close to Peshawar, drove them across the Kabul river into 
what are now called the Yusufzai plains, and occupied all the flat country south of the 
K&bul river and west of Jalozai This they still hold, the Maidzai holding the right bank 
of the Kabul river, and the Khalil the left bank of the Bara river and the border strip 
betweer the two streams facing the Khaibar pass, while the Mohmand took the country 
south of the Baira and along the right bank of the Kabul as far as Naushahra, though 
they have since lost the south-eastern portion of it to the Khatak. Meanwhile the Bar 
Mohmand made themselves masters of the hill country lying north of the K4bul river as 
far up as Lalpura and west of the Doéba, and possessed themselves of their ancestral capital 
Gandhéra, driving out into Kéfiristan the inhabitants, who were probably their ancient 
kinsmen, the descendants of such Gandhdri as had not accompanied them when, two 
centuries earlier, they had migrated to Kandahér, They then crossed the Kabul river, 
and possessed themselves of the country between its right bank and the crest of the Afridi 
hills to the north of the Khaibar pass. 


While these events were occurring, the Gugidni, Tarkl4nri,t and Muohammadzai, who had 
been left behind in Ningrahér, moved eastwards, whether driven before them by the 
advancing Ghoria Khel, or called in as allies against the Dilaz4k by the Yusufzai. At any 
rate they joined their friends in Dotba and Hashtnagar, and attacking the Dilazdk, drove 
them out of Yusufzai and across the Indus. They then divided their old and new 
possessions among the allies, the Gugidni receiving Dodba, the Muhammadzai Hashtnagar, 
while the Yusufzai, Utmdn Khel, and Tarkl&nri took the great Yusufzai plain. During 
the next twenty years these three tribes made themselves masters of all the hill country 
along the Ydasufzai, Hashtnagar, and Bar Mohmand border, from the Indus to the range 
separating the Kunar and Bajaur valleys, the inhabitants of which, again the ancient 
Gandhéri who had already suffered at the hands of the Bar Mohmand, they drove east and 
west across the Indus into Hazdra and acrossthe Kurram into K4A@firistan. This country 
also they divided, the Tarkl4nri taking Bajaur, and the Utmdn Khel the valley of the 
Swat river up to Arang Barang and its junction with the Panjkora, while the Ydsufzai held 
all the hills to the east as far asthe Indus and bordering upon their plain country, 
including lower Swdt, Buner, and Chamlah. Some time later the Khatak obtained from 
Akbar, as has already been related, a grant of the plains in the south-east of the Peshawar 
district. Thus the Khakhai and their allies held all the country north of the K4bul river 
from the Indus to Kunar, including the hills north of the Pesh4war but excluding those 
lying west of Dodba which were occupied by the Bar Mohmand; while all the plain 
country south of the Kabul was held, in the east by the Khatak ard in the west by the 
Ghoria Khel. These last attempted to cross the river into Yisufzai, but were signally 
defeated by the Yieufzai, and have never extended their dominions. How the Khatak 
pushed across into the Ydsufzai plain has already been told. The Dilaz4k, thus expelled 





* Another story makes the Utmin Khel descendants of one Utmdn, a follower of Mahméd 
Ghagnavi, who settled circa 1000 A. D, in the country which they now hold, 
f A seotion of Tarklénri remained in Lughmén, where they still dwell, 
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from their territory, made incessant efforts to recover it; until finally, as the cause of 
tumult and disorder, they were deported en masse by the emperor Jeh4ngir and scattered 
over the Indian peninsula, When the Yusufzai settled in their possessions they divided 
the hill and plain country equally between their two great sections, the Mandanr and the 
Ydsufzai proper. But feuds sprang up amongst them which were fomented by the 
Mughal rulers; and early in the 17th century the Ydusufzai expelled the Mandanr from 
Swét and Buner, while the Mandanr in their turn expelled the Yusufzai from the grester 
part of the Yasufzai plain. Thus the Ydsufzai now hold Sw&t, Buoer, and the Lundkhwér 
and Rénizai valleys in the north-west of Ydsufzai; while the Mandanr hold Chamlah and 
the remainder of the plain country. 


The Pathan tribes of Peshdwar continued.—The Plain VWoamanp.—I now proceed to 
describe the tribes in detail. Passing from Kohdt into Peshawar through the country of 
the Khatak, who have already been described and turning west, we first come to the lower 
or Plain Mohmand, who occupy the south-west corner of the district, south of the Béra 
stream, They are divided into five main sections, the Maydzai, Misazai, Dawezai, Matanol 
and Sarganni. Their keadmen, in common with those of all the Ghoria Khel, are arbéb,a 
title meaning master, and conferred by the Mughal emperors.* They are good and indus- 
trious cultivators, and peacefully disposed except on the Afridi border. Their relation with 
the Bar Mohmand, from whom they are now quite separate, differing from them in both 
manners and customs, is described on page 254. 


The Katt occupy the left bank of the Bara, and the country along the front of the 
Khaibar pass. They have four main clans, Matdzai, Barozai, Ishdqsai, and Tilarzai, of 
which the Barozaiis the most powerful, They are not good cultivators. There are some 
of the tribe still to be found in Kandahér. 


The Dé&udzai occupy the left bank of the K4bul river as far down as the junction of the 
Béra. The Mohmand and Daudzai are descended from a common ancestor Daulatyar, son 
of Ghorai, the progenitor of the Ghoria Khel. Daud had three sons, Mandkai, Mamur and 
Yusuf, from whom are descended the main sections of the tribe. Mandkai had three sons, 
Husain, Nekai and Balo of whom only the first is represented in Peshdwar. Noekai fled into 
Hindust4n, while Balo’s few descendants live in parts of Tirah. 


The Guaiani hold the Dodba or plain country in the angle between the Kdbul and 
Swat rivers. They are descended from Mak, the son of Khakhai, by a hamadya shepherd 
who married Mak’s daughter Gugi, whence the name, They are divided into two great 
sections, Hotak and Zirak. Macgregor says that other Pathdns do not recognise them as 
of pure Pathdn blood. 


The Mugammapzalf hold Hashtnagar, a strip of terrilory some 13 miles broad runni 
down the left bank of the Swét river from our border to Naushahra. They are descende 
from Muhammad, one of the sons of Zamand; and with them are settled a few descendants 
of his brothers, from one of whom, Kheshgi, one of their principal villages is named. Their 
clans are Pring, Chaérsadda, Razar, Utméazai, Turangzai, Umarzai, Sherpao and Tangi 
with its two septs Barazui and Nasratzai. 


The Bazat.—The Ydsufzai proper are divided into the B4di Khel (now extinct), Isdzai, 
llidszai, Malizai and Akozai. The Akozai are further divided into three clans, the Ra&nizait 
who hold the western portion of the hills between Yusufzai and Swat, the Khwajazai who 
occupy the country between the Sw4t and Panjkora rivers, and the Baizai. The last origi- 
nally held the Lundkhw4r valley in the centre of the northernmost portion of the Peshawar 
district, and all the eastern hill country between that and the Swat river. The hills they 
still hold; but the Khattak have,§ as already recounted, obtained all the western portion 
of the valley, while the Utmén Khel Karlanri, whom the Baizai called in as allies in a feud 
with their neighbours and kiusmen the Rénizai, have obtained its north-east corner, and 
the Baizai now hold only a small tract to the south of these last. They are divided into 
six septs, Abba Khel, Aziz Khel, Babozai, Matorezai, Musa Khel, and Zangi Khel. The 
last lies souih of the [lam range which divides Swét from Buner. The other five originally 
held the Baizai valley and the hills to the north; but since the irruption of the Khatak 
and Utman Khel, only the first three hold land {0 our territory. 





* Arbéb is. the plural of the Arabic rab or lord; a term often applied to the Deity. 
t The tribe is often called Mohmandzai or Mémanzai, and their ancestor, Mohmand or 
man, ie . : 
t The Haiydt-i-Afghdni calls the Rénizai a sept of the Baizai. This seems improbable, 
as they descend from different wives of Ako. : . t 
§ Some say that the Khatak, as well as the Utmén Khel, wore called in as allies against 
Rénfzai. 
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The Mandanr hold the remainder of the Peshdwar district. They are divided into main 
olan as follows :-- 


Kishransai, 


Kamélzai ao ey erie 
(Usménzai_i.. | f Daultas 
Isméflzai, 


Amézai bee no 


Alfzai, 
es { Kanézai, 
Ak4zai. 


(Ménezai. 
| Malakzai. 
LRazar “es Khel. 


a { Utmanzai . 


Saddozai. 


Mandanor 


Khidrzai, 
Mémiazaf. 


The Saddozai are by origin a branch of the UtmAnzai by a second wife of Utmdn, but they 
are practically separated from them. The Usmdnzai occupy all the northern and western 
ortions of the Mandanr tract, the Kam4lzai lying to the west immediately south of the 
Lusdikhwér valley and stretching as far down as the border for the Bul4q Khatak, while 
the Amézai lie to the east and south-east of the same valley. Of the septs, the Kishrdnzui, 
who hold Hoti and Mard4n, and the Daulatzai lie to the north, and the Mishrdnzai and the 
Isméilzai to the south of the respective tracts. South of the Amdzai, and between them and 
the Khatak territory, come the Razar; while the Utm4nzai and Saddozai hold the extreme 
east of the district on the right bank of the Indus, the Saddozai lying to the west and the 
Utm4nzai to the east. These latter also hold a small area in the south of the independent 
Gadin valley, and early in the 18th century were called across the Indus by the Gujars of 
Hazéra as allies against the Train Afgh4ns, and appropriated the Gandgarh tract from 
Torbela to the southern border of Hazéra. In this tract all three of their main septs are 
represented, the Tarkheli section of the Alizai holding the southern half of the tract, and 
stretching across the border into Attock. The Khudu Khel, a Saddozai sept, occupy the 
valleys between Chamlah and the Gadin country. The valley of Chamlah, on the Pesh4war 
border and north of the Gaddn country, is occupied by a mixture of Mandanr clans, in 
which the Am4zai, whose Ism4ilzai sept hold the Mah4ban country, largely preponderate. 
The Mandanr, living almost wholly within our territory and long subject to the rulers of 
Pesh&war, are perhaps more civilised and less impatient of control than any other Pathén 
tribe. 


The Pathdn tribes of the Peshdwar border.—The Arnip1.—Dr, Bellew says that the Afridi, 
whom he identifies with the Aparytes of Herodotus, originally held the whole of the Safed 
Koh system between the Kabul and Kurram river, from the Indus to the headwaters of the 
Kurram and the Pew4r ridge. But since the great Scythic invasions of the 5th and sac- 
ceeding centuries, they have been successively encroached upon by tribes of very diverse 
origin; first by the Orakzai and Bangash to the south, and later by the Wazfri and Turi 
to the south-west, the Khatak to the east, and the Ghilzai, Khugidni and Shinwéri to the 
west, They now hold only the central fastnesses of the eastern extremity of the Safed 
Koh; namely, the Khaibar mountains, the valley of the Bara and the range south of that 
valley which separates Kohat from Peshawar. and the northem parts of Tirih, which they 
recovered from the Orakzaiin the time of Jab4ngir. The Pathan historians trace their 
descent from Burhén, son of Kakai, grandson of Karlinri, by his son Usm4n surnamed 
Afridi, and say that in the 7th century the Khaibar tract was held by Rajputs of the Bhatti 
tribe and YAdubansi stock, subjects of the Rdja of Jahore, who were constantly harassed 
by the Afghans of Ghor and the Sulaim4ns; and that about the end of the century the 
Afridi, then in alliance with the Gakkhars, obtained from the Lahore government all the 
hill country west of the Indus and south of the Kabul river on condition of guarding the 
frontier against invasion. The Afridi are divided into five clans, of which the Ula Khel 
and in it the Zakha Khel sept is the largest, while the Mita Khel are no longer to be found 
in Afghénistén and the Miri Khel have been amalgamated with the Malikdin and Aka Khel. 
Some of the principal divisions are shown below :— 


1, Mita Khel. 
8. Miri Khel, 


- oa wel 
adda Khe 

8, Aka Khel... tee ere Khel, 
Miro Khel, 
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Waht Khel, 
eeaes [ Firos Khel —_.., { Eaht het. 
alimana Khel ... ( Malikdin Khel, 
4 UleKhel... j Mir Abmad Khel ) gambar Khel. 
(Khaibar Atria) } \ Sepdh, 

Zakha Ehel. 

Hasan Khel. 
6. Adam Khel... jaa 

Ashu Khel, 


But for practical purposes they are divided at present into eight clans—ove., Kuki Khel, 
Malikdin Khel, Qambar Khe!, Kamar Khel, Zakha Khel, Aka Khel, Sep4h, and Adam Khel, 
whose names are printed in italics in the above table. 


The Adam Khel, who include the Hasan Khe) and Jawéki septs so well known on our 
border, occupy the range between Kohat and Peshdwar, from Akor west of the Koh4t pasa 
to the Khatak boundary. The Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern Lorder 
of the Peshawar, from Akor west of the Kohdt pass to the Khattak boundary. The 
Hasan Khel hold the land along the southern border of the Peshawar and the north. 
eastern border of the Koh4t district. Next to them come the Aka Khel who hold 
the low range of hills from Akor to the Bara river, the Bassi Khel sept lying nearest 
to British territory. These two cleans occupy the south-eastern corner of the Afridi 
country, and lead a more settled life than their kinsmen, being largely engaged in 
the carriage of wood and salt between Protected Territory and British India. The other 
tribes are in some degree migratory, wintering in the lower hills and valleys, while in the 
hot weather they retire to the cool recesses of the upper mountains. But their general 
distribution is as follows: North of the Bara river is the Kajiri plain, which forms the 
winter quarters of the Malikdin Khel, Qambar Kbel, Sepah, and Kamar Khel. The Qambar 
Khel pass the summer in Tir4h. The Sep4h’s summer quarters are in the Béra valley ; 
while the Kamar Khel spend the hot months in the spurs of Safed Koh between Maidan and 
Béra, and are better cultivators acd graziers and less habitual robbers than their kinsmen. 
The Zakha Khel are the most wild and lawless of the Afrfdiclans. Their upper settlements 
are in the Maidén and Bara districts, and their winter quarters lie in the Bdzar valley 
north of Landi Kota), and in the Khaibar from Ali Masjid to Landi Kotal. Their children 
are christened by being passed backwards and forwards through # hole made in a wall after 
the fashion of a burglar, { while the parents repeat “ Be a thief; be thief "—an exhortation 
which they comply with scrupulously when they arrive at years of discretion. They are 
notorious as liars and thieves, even among the lying and thieving Afridi. The Kuki Khel 
hold the eastern mouth of the Khaibar, and the pass itself as far as Ali Masjid. In summer 
they retire to the glen of R4jgal, north of Maid4n, in the Safed Koh, They trade in fire. 
wood, and offend rather by harbouring criminals than by overt acts of aggression. The 
Afrfdi is the most barbarous of all the tribes of our border. All the Karlénri, with the 
single exception of the Khatak, are wild and uncontrollable; but most of ell the Afridi. 
“ Ruthless cowardly robbery and cold-blooded treacherous murder are to an Afridi the salt 
of life. Brought up from earliest childhood amid scenes of appalling treachery and merci- 
less revenge, nothing has yet changed him: as he lives, a shameless cruel savage, so ha 
dies. Yet he is reputed brave, and that by men who have seen him fighting; and he is on 
the whole the finest of the Pathén races of our border. His physique ts exceptionally fine, 
and he is really braver, moore open and more treacherous than other Pathéns, This much 
is certain, that he has the power of prejudicing Englishmen in his favour; and few are 
brought into contact with him who do not at least begin with enthusiastic admiration for 
his manliness."* He is tall, spare, wiry, and athletic ; hardy and active, but impatient of 
heat. His women are notoriously unchaste. He is only nominally a Musalm4n, being 
wholly ignorant and intensely superstitious. The Zakha Khel removed the odium under 
which they suffered of possessing no shrine at which to worship, by inducing a sainted man 
of the Kaka Khel to come and settle among them, and then murdering him in order to bury 
his corpse and thus acquire a holy place of their own. The Afridi are intensely democratic, 
the nominal chiefs having but little power. 

The Mouiacori.—North of the Afrfdi come the Mullégori, a small and inoffecsive tribe 
who are associated with the hill Mohmand but whose Pathan origin is doubtful, They 
hold the Tartara country north of the Kbaibar range. They are noted thieves, but confine 
themselves to petty offences. 


The Seinwant are the only branch of the descendants of Kansi, third son of Karshabin,t 
who sti}l retain a corporate exietence as a tribe. They lie west of the Mulldégori, hold the 


* Macgregor's Gazetteer of the North-Western Frontier, sub voce Afridi, 
the ot ellow says they came from Persia in the time of Nadir Sh&h, and settled among 
© Pathéns. 
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hilla to the north of the western end ofthe Kbaibar pase, aud thence stretch along the 
northern slopes of the Safed Kch up to the Khugidni territory, They are divided into 
four great clans, Sangu Khel, Ali Sher Khel, Sepéb, and Mandozai. The Khaibur Shinwéri 
belong to the Ali Sber Khel, and live iu the Lo&rgi valley at Landi otal. Their princi- 
pal septs are Piro Khel, Mir Ddd Khel, KhGga Khel, Shekh Mal Khel, and Sulemén Khel. 
They are largely engaged in the carrying trade between Peshawar and Kabul; and are 
stalwart, hardworking and inoffensive, though much addicted to petty thieving. They 
probably came up to this part of the country with the Ghoria Khel (see page 250), 


The Ban Moumanp.— The history of the hill or Bar Mohmand has been related in section 
409, They hold the hills to the west of the Dodba between the K4bul river and Bajaur 
and Utm4n Khel country, the southern portion of Kunar, and some of the northern hills 
of the Khaibar. They have also spread across our border along the Kabul river, between 
the two branches of which the Halimzai clan hold a amall area lying between the D&idzai 
and the Gugiéni. Their principal sections ure Baizai, Khwdezai, Dawezai, Utmanzai, 
Kukozai, and Tarakzai, the last of whioh is divided iato Halimzai, Isa Khel, Burh4n Khel 
and Tarakzai proper. The Halimzai and Tarakzai proper hold land on our border, the 
others living further west. The Khéu of Lalpura, Chief of the Mohmand, who belongs to 
the Tarakzai clan, probably enjoys more real power than any other tribal chief among 
the Path4ns of our immediate border. The Mohmand is almust as great a savage as the 
Afrfdi, while bis venality ie even greater. “ You have only got to put a rupee in your 
eye, and you may look at any Mobmand, man or woman.” They formerly gave much 
trouble on vur border, 


The Urman Kuet.—The history of the Utmau Khel has already been sketched. They 
occupy both banks of the Swdt river beyond our border as far up as Arang Bérang, aud 
have, a8 stated in section 410, obtained a portion of the Baizai valley of Lundkhwir, The 
two chief clans are the Umar Khel and Agsil Khel, the former of which hold the bills on 
the Pesbéwar frontier, while the latter who live on the Swadt river are more powerful, 
“They are described as tall, stout, and fair, often going naked to the waist. The women 
laboor like the men, and everything shows tbe absence of civilization. They are 
a sober people, with none of the vices of the Yusufzai,”"* They give us but little 


trouble, 
The Yusvrzal proper.—The history of the Ydsnfzai haa already been related. Their 
Bédi Khel .. (almost oxtinct). main divisions are shown in the margin. The holdings of 
Hasanzai. the Akozai clans have already been described in section 
Ise: ee ee 410, The Is4zai hold the north-east slopes of Mahdban, 

azal, 2 : 

Liidezai. and the mountainous country on both sides of the Indus 
Daulatzai. in Hazéra and the Gadin valley, The Malizai hold 
Maliseh coy COREBET SAL: eastern and the Ilidszai western Buner. The Rénizai and 
Ranivai, Baizai septs of the Akozai hold all the hills beyond the 
Akozai f Khwajazai. northern border of Ytsufzai, the former to the west and 
Baizai. the latter to the east. Beyond them in Buner lie the 


Saldrzai sept of the llifszai, and again between them and the Chamlah valley are the 
Nirazai of the Malizai clan, which inclodes the Abazai section, The Yusufzai are 
inoredibly superstitious, prond, avaricious, turbulent, merciless, and revengeful, But they 
are of a lively, merry, sociable disposition, fond of music and poetry, and very jealous of 
the honour of their women. Their tribal constitution is distinctly demooratio, 


The Jadéin Country.—South of the Yisufzai territory come Chamlsh ond the Kbudu 
Khel territory already noticed. The southern parts of the country between Peshéwar 
and Hazéra constitute the Gapun or Jantn country, The holdings of other tribes in this 
valley have already been noticed, The Jadan themselves occupy all the eastern portions 
of the valley and the southeru slopes of Mahéban down to the Indus, as well as a con- 
siderable area in Hazara. 


The Pathdn tribes of Hazdva,—The Hazara mountains on this side of the Indus were from 
a very early date inhabited by a mixed population of Indian origin, the Gakkhars occupying 
the portion to the south and having authority over the Rajputs of the eastern hills, while a 
Gdjar population held most of tbe northern and central parts of the district. In 1399 A.D. 
a family of Karlagh Tarks came into India with Taimur, settled in the Pakbli plain in the 
north and centre of the district, and established their rule over the whole of the district 
then known as the kingdom of Pakhlit I have already related how, about the middle of the 
16th century, the Dilazék were driven out of Pesh4war across the Indus, and were presently 





* Macgregor’s Gazetteer, aub voce Utman Khel. 

t Colonel Wace said they werea clan of the Hazéra Tirks. But the Tirks who gave 
their name to the district are supposed to have come with Changiz Kh4n and not with 
Beir Perhaps they were the same’ men, and have confused the two invaders in their 

ons, 
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followed by the representatives of the old Gandhéri, the present inhabitants of Swét and 
Buner and the mountains north and east of Peshiwar. As the Afghéns who had possessed 
themselves of the trans-Indus tract opposite the Hazéra district increased in numbers and 
extended their rule, successive bands of the old inhabitants crossed the river and settled in 
Hazdra. About the end of the 17th century* a Sayyid named Jaldl Baéba, ancestor of the 
mous Sayyids of K4gén, came with a heterogeneous following from Swat, drove out the 
arlagh, and appropriated the northern half of the district, including the valley of Kagan. 
About the same time the Tandoli crossed the river and occupied the hil] country between 
Abbottabad and the river, now known by their name as Tandwal; while the Jaduin came 
over from their original seat: between Peshawar and Haz4ra and possessed themselves of the 
tract south of Abbottébdd, the Tarin drove out or subjected the Gdjar families of the 
Hazara plain, and the Utménzai, called across the Indus by the Gujars as allies, appropriated 
the Gandgarh tract along the bank of the river from forbela to the bourdary of the district. 
During the first 2U years of the'19th century the Durrani lost their hold on the district, 
something like anarchy prevailed, and the distribution of tribes gradually assumed its 
present form. This may be broadly described as follows. Afghans hold the country 
between the Gandgarh range and the Indus, and the plains for some little distance south-east 
of the junction of the Siran and Dor. Tribes of Indiao origin hold the whole south-east of 
the district and the eastern bills as high up as Garhi Habfbullah opposite Muzaffardbad, 
the Gakkhars holding the south of the tract along both banks of the Haro river, while 
above them the Dhinds, Karraéls, and Sarr4ls, occupy the hills in the south-eastern 
corner of the district, and the adjoining Harfpur plains are held by a mixed population of 
Awd4ns and Gijars. The remainder of the district, that is the northern and central portion, 
is held by tribes which, whatever their origia, have by long association become assimilated 
with the Pathéna in language and customs, the Jadtin holding the Dor valley from Bagra 
upwards to Mdngal, the Tandoli holding the Tanawal tract in the west centre of the district 
between Abbottabad and the Indus, much of which belongs to the semi-independent Nawéb 
o ae while the Swatis hold the whole mountain country north of Mansebra and Garhi 
abfbullah. 


The Utmdnzai have been already fully described among the Peshdwar tribes. The 
Tarkhelt is one of the principal Utmadnzai clans in Hazéra, and occupies the Gandgarh 
country. A few Tarin Afgh4ns, first cousins of the Abdali, wrested a considerable portion 
of the Harfpur plains from Gdjars early in the 18th century, and still live there, but are now 
few and unimportant, The Mishwdni are descended from a Sayyid father by a Kékar 
woman, and are allied to the K4&kar Pathdns. A small number of them came across the 
Indus with the Utm4nzai, to whom they were attached as retainers, and now occupy the 
oorth-eastern end of the Gandgarh range, about Srikot. With the Utmdnzai came also a 
few Panni, a Kékar sect, who are still settled among them, 


Non-Prontier Puthéne.—During the Lodi and Sir dynasties many Path4ns migrated to 
India, especially during the reign of Bahlol Lodi and Sher Shah Sar. These naturally 
belonged to the Ghilzai section from which those kings sprang. But large numbers of 
Path4ns also accompanied the armies of Mahmud Ghaznavi, Shahdb-ud-din, and Babar, and 
many of them obtained grants of land in the Punjab plains and founded Pathin colonies 
which still exist, Many more Path4ns have been driven out of Afghdnistén by internal 
feuds or by famine, and have taken refuge in the plains east of the Indus, The tribes most 
commonly to be found in Hindustan are the Ysufzai, including the Mandanr, the Lodi, 
Kékar, Sarwaéni, Orakzai, the Karlénri tribes, and the Zamand Pathans, Of these the most 
widely distributed are the Ydsufzai, of whom a hody of 1,200 accompanied Babar in his final 
invasion of India, and settled in the plains of Hindustin and the Punjab. But-as a rule the 
Path4ns who have settled away from the frontier bave lost all memory of their tribal 
divisions, and indeed almost all their national characteristics, 


The descendants of Zamand very early migrated in large numbers to Multén, to which 
province they furnished rulers till the time of Aurangzeb; when a number of the Abdali 
tribe under the leadership of Sh4h Husain were driven from Kandahér by tribal feude, 
took refuge in Multan, and being early supplemented by other of their kinsmen who were 
expelled by Mir Wais, the great Ghilzai chief, conquered Multdn and founded the tribe well 
known in the Punjab as Multgni Pathins. Naw4b Muzaffar Khén of Multan was fourth in 
descent from Shah Husain. When the Zamand section was broken up, the Khweshgi clan 
migrated to the Ghorband defile, and a Jarge number marched thence with Bébar and found 
great favour at his hands and those of Huméytn. One section of them settled at Kastr, and 
are now known as Kasdria Pathéns of Guridni and Gohéna in Robtak are Kdkar. They are 
said to have settled in the time of Ibr4him Lodi. Those of Jhajjar in the same district are 
said to be Yusufzai, In the time of Bablol Lodi, Sarhind was ruled by members of the 





* This is the date given approximately by Colonel Wace, It should, perhaps, be puta 
eentury earlier. 
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Préngi tribe from which he sprang, and many of this tribe are still to bo found in Ludhigna, 
Rupar, and the north of Ambdla, The reigning family of Maler Kotla belong to the Saripal 
clan of the Sarwani Afgh4ns, who, as already related, were driven out of Afgh4nistdn by the 
Mién Khel and Bakhtiar in the time of Hum4ydn. Jahbdngir, for what reason I do not know, 
deported the Mita Khel sept of the Afridi to Hindustan ; and some of the Afghéns of 
Panipat and Ludhiana are said to be descended from this stock. 


Races ALLIED To THE PaTHAN. 


Tanaoti,—The Tandoli are said to claim descent from Am{fr Khan, a Barl4s Mughal, whose 
two sons Hind Khan and Pal Kh4n crossed the Indus some four centuries ago and settled 
in Tan4wal of Hazdra; and they say that they are named after some other place of the same 
name in Afgb4nistéu. But there can be little doubt that they are of Aryan and probably of 
lodian stock, We first find them in the trans-Indus basin of the Mahdban, from which they 
were driven across the Indus by the Yusufzai some to centuries ago. They now occupy 
Tanéwal or the extensive hill country between the river andthe Urash plains, ‘They are 
divided into two great tribes, the Hindwal and Pallal, of which the latter occupy the 
northern portion of Tandwal, and their territory forms the jdgtr of the semi-independent 
Chief of Amb, Of the 40,000 Hazdra Tanaolis, 8,737 returned themselves in 1881 as Pallél, 
1,964 as Dafr4l, a sept of the Pallal, and only 1,076 as Hindwaél. It is probablo that clans 
were not recorded in the Amb territory where the Hindwél, and indeed the great mass of 
the Tandolis dwell. They are an industrious and peaceful race of cultivators; but their 
bad faith has given rise to the saying—Tandoli be-gauli, ‘‘ the Tandoli's word is naught,” 


DinazaK and TAs1x.—The Dilaz4k are distinct from the Tajik. The origin aod early 
history of the Dilazik have already been noticed in Vol. II, pp 241—2. But according to 
some authorities they were the inhabitants of the Peshdwar valley before the Pathdn inva- 
sion, and are apparently of Scythic origin and came into the Punjab with the Jats and Katti 
in the 5th and 6th centuries. They soon became powerful and important and ruled the whole 
valley as far as the Indus and the foot of the northern hills. In the first half of the 13th 
century the Yasufzai and Mohmand drove them across the Indus into Chach-Pakhli. But 
their efforts to regain their lost territories were such a perpetual source of disturbance, 
that at length Jah4ngir deported them en masse and distributed them over Hindust4n and 
the Dakhan. Scattered families of them are still to be found along the left bank of the 
Indus in Hazéra and R4walpindi. . 


The T4jik are apparently the original inhabitants of Persia; but now-a-days the word is 
used throughout Afgh4nist4n to denote any Persian-speaking people who are not either 
Sayyid, Afghén, or Hazara; much as J4t, or Hindkiis used on the upper Indus to denote 
the speakers of Panjabi or its dialects. They are described by Dr. Bellew as peaceable, 
industrious, faithful, and intelligent. 1n the villages they cultivate, and in the towns they 
are artisans aad traders; while almost all the clerkly classes of Afghdnist4n are TAéjiks. 


Hazdpas.—Our Census figures certainly do not represent the whole number of Hazéraa 
in the North-West Frontier Province and probably most of them return themselves as 
Pathéns simply, without specifying any tribe. ‘Ihe Hazdras of Kabul have already been 
noticed. They hold the Parapomisus of the ancients, extending from K4bul and Ghazni to 
Hirdt, and from Kandahar to Balkb. They are almost certainly Mongol Tartars, and were 
settled in their present abodes by Changiz Khan. They have now almost wholly lost their 
Mongol speech, but retain the physical and physiognomic characters of the race, and are 
“as pure Mongols as when they settled 600 years ago with their families, their flocks, and 
their worldly possessions,” They intermarry only among themselves, and in the interior 
of their territory are almost wholly independent, They are described at length by Dr. 
Bellew in Chapter XIII of his Races of Afghdnistén. Sir Alexander Cunningham said that 
in B4bar’s time the Karliki (? Karlaghi) Haz4ras heldthe country on both banks of the 
Sohan in Réwalpindi; and he refers to them the well-known coins of Sri Hasan Karlaki of the 
bull and horseman type, which he ascribes to the beginning of the 13th century. But the 
descendants of these people are apparently returned as Torgs and not as Haz4ras, Their 
history in the Hazira district has been sketched above. Dr. Bellew describes the Haz4ras 
as 8 “very simple-minded people, and very much in the hands of their priests. They are 
for the most part entirely illiterate, are governed by tribal and clan chiefs whose authority 
over their people is absolute, and they are generally very poor and hardy. Many thousands 
of them come down to the Punjab every cold season in search of labour either on the roads, 
or as well-sinkers, wall-builders, etc. In their own country they have the reputation of being 
a brave and hardy race, and emongst the Afghans they are considered a faithful, industrious 
and intelligent people as servants. Many thousands of them find erployment at Kébul and 
Ghazni and Kandahér during. the winter months as labourers—n the two former cities 
mainly in removing the snow fromthe house-tops and streets. In consequence of their 
being heretics, the Sunni Afgh4ns hold them in slavery, and in most of the larger towns the 

servant-maids are purchased slaves of this people.” They are all Shias. 
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Qivakr, Qivaia. See under Sért. 


Qim Kuni, a sept of Chauhdo R4jputs found in the Béwal nizdmat of 
Jind and in Jaipur State and descended from Qéim Khén, a famous 
convert to Islim. They are said to abstain from using planks of wood 
in their doorways. 


Qiim-makim, lit. a locum tenens. A small group of Muhismmadans who in 
Hissér claim to be Mughals, and owe their institution to the Mughal 
. emperors. But in Rohtak they say they are Pathdns. 


Qauanpagi, the Kalender of the Arabian Nights, is properly a holy 
Muhommadan ascetic who abandons the world and wanders about 
with shaven head and beard. But the word is generally used in 
the Punjab for a monkey-man. Some of them have a sort of pretence 
toa religious character; but their ostensible occupation is that of 
leading about bears, monkeys, and other performing animals, and 
they are said, like the Kanjars, to make clay pipe-bowls of superior 
quality.* The numbers returned are small except in Gurgéon, where 
Mr. Canning suggested, the Qalandars of the Census returns of 1881 
may be the fagirs of the shrine of Shah Chokha, a saint much 
venerated by the Meos ; insomuch that the abduction of a married 
woman from this saint’s fair is held to be allowable, Sh&h Chokha 
being held to have given the woman to the abductor. The Qalandars 
have a secret vocabulary, which includes a vumber of pure Persian 
words. They settle most of their disputes among themselves, and conduct 
their debates with great orderliness and dignity. The most famous 
Qalandar shrine is that of Abu Ali or Ba Ali Qalandar who is 

. buried at Pénipat.t Another Qalandar, Shah Baz, a notorious heretic 
from Khur4s4n settled in the Samah tract on the Peshawar border. 


QatHinf, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


QinGnao, lit. ‘an expounder of law.’ The title of a family in Karnél 
who were originally modis or store-keepers and also engaged in 
commerce at Joli. One member of the family was appointed Qéningo 
of Karnél and the family then settled there. Originally Mahajan by 
caste, its founder Maidi Mal had a son Rai Mal, ancestor of the present 
Qéniingo family, but he subsequently embraced Isldm and his son 
Shaikh Tay4b by a Muhammadan wife is eaid to have risen to the 
rank of wazir at the Mughal court and to have obtained his brother’s 
appointment as Qéntingo. Qéniingo families are also found in Hoshiér- 
pur, where a family of Jirath Khatris were once gdnungos of Bajwdra 
in Mughal timest: in Gujrét: in Jullundur, at which town there was 


* Asin Gurd4spur where their speciality is said to bea pottery made by mixing goat's 
dung with clay. According to Garnett (Mystictem and Magic in Turkey), the founder of the 
Qalandari Darwesh was Qalandar Yussuf Andalusi, a native of Andalusia, who was for long a 
discip'e of Shaikh H4ji Bektdésh. He was, however, expelled from his brotherhood on account 
of his overbearing temper and arrogant conduct. He then tried to gain admittance to the 
Maulavi order, but eventually founded a brotherhood, the rules of which prescribe perpetual 
wandering and eternal hatred against the orders which had rejected him. The title of 
Qalandar means ‘pure’ and is not confined to the order. 

t Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, I, p. 62, For hia legend, see Karné] Gazetteer, 1890, p, 100, 

} Tawdrikh Qaum Khatridn, p. 29, ; . 
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an old Sabgal Khatri family* which held the office and is now partly 
Muhammadan: in Kéngta at Kotla:t at Palwalin Gurgaon; and else. 
where. The family last mentioned affects the shrine of Shaikh Ahmad 
Chishti whose shrine is at Sajwéri in Palwal tahsil. One of their 
ancestors died at this shrine and such was his attachment to the saint 
that until one of his fingers was cut off and buried atthe shrine hig 
body could not be removed and taken to the Jumna to be burnt, 


Qirttan, Qar-, or Qirtta, a well-known ‘lurk tribe whose malik or chief, 
Saif-ud-Din Hasan and his son Nadsir-ud-Din Muhammad appear in 
the account of the Mughal invasions of the Indus territories in the 
period from 1221 to 1260 A.D. The former held Ghazni, Karmén and 
Banfan, the latter a place between Karman (Kurram) and the Jhelum 
and not far from the banks of the Indus, but hitherto not identified. 
To it Saif-ud-Din retired when driven from Ghazni and Kayman, and 
his son became a vassal of the Mughals, retaining the khijtah of 
Banféu which Raverty located on the east bank of the Indus. The 
khittah probably extended as far north as Pakhliin Hazéra where the 
Qérléghs were probably reinforced by Timir’s ming or hazdrah. The 
Qérlighs declined before the Afghén inroads, but in 1786-7 Timtr 
Shéh Durréni reinstated the headman of the Turki patti and Ménakrai 
in those possessions and a few of this Turkish raco were at the British 
annexation still settled at Ménakrai, a little to the east and south of 
Haripur, and in Agror. 

Qasil, a cotton-comber. ‘The Qasdis have several sections, Arbi Bhatti, 
Bhatta, Khokhar, Goréha, Thahim, Thahim-Anséri and Sihal. The 
Bhatta say they used to be mulliéhs until their territory was invaded 
when they said they were Qasdis. ‘The ‘caste’ is further cross-divided 
into two occupational groups, the Bdkari{ who sell goat’s flesh and 
deal with Hindus, and the Pinjaéras or cotton-cleaners. These two 
groups do not intermarry or hold any social intercourse with each other 
asarule. The Qasdi almost certainly overlap the Qassds, if indeed 
the two names are not identical. See also Penja. Tho Persian trans- 
lation of Qasdi is Naddéf. 

Qasndna, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Qasrinr, QaisaRint: See Kasréni (Baloch). 

Qassis.—A butcher who slaughters after the Muhammadan fashion, dresses 
the carcase and sells the meat. But in Karndl the Qass4b is often a 
market gardener. In Rohtak the butcher class is the very worst 
in the District, and is noted for its callousness in taking human life, 
and general turbulence in all matters. A proverb says: “He who has 
not seen a tiger has still seen a cat. He also has not seen a Thag has 
still seen a Qassdb,” 


In Kapurthala the Qass4bs have two territorial groups, (i) the Lahore 
who immigrated there under Rai Ibrahim, (ii) the Shaikhopuria who 
came from Shaikhopur under R4jé Fateh Singh. The village or Dosbia 


“This appears to be distinct from the Q4nango family at Réhon, originally Khi Khatris 
but now Muhammadan by creed: P. N. Q. I, § 478. . 

t Tawdrikh Réjagin i-Kdngra, by Diwan Sarb Dial, KAngra, 1883. 

t Fr. bakra, goat. Also termed Shaikh out of respect. The Qas4is who do not kill cows 
call themselves Sikkha, or to distinguish more exactly mekn-sikkht (from méknf, a goat) 
as opposed to bhakkar-sikkhv (from bhakkar, a bull, cow or buffalo), They have a secret 
vocabulary. : 
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Qasaébs form a third group, rarely connected with the two former 
by marriage. The Lahori were originally Bhatti R4jputs, converted 
to Islim under Akbar: while the Shaikhopuria were Khokhars. 
Both are in practice endogamous. No outsiders are admitted into 
the caste—not even an apprentice who has been taught butchering. 


The Qass4b would certainly appear to be sometimes identical with 
the Qaséi. Thus the Bhatti (or Bhutti) Qasdbs of Jhang are cotton- 
combers. They observe the jhand ceremony in front of a mosque, gur 
worth five annas and 24 sers of chuiri (bread baked with ght and sugar) 
being distributed. In Gurgaon the beopdri or ‘ dealer’ in cattle is said 
to be a butcher also. These dealers are very numerous about Firozpur 
Jhirka in the south of that District. They are probably Meos by origin. 


Qawwit, See under Mirisi. 


Qiz1, a Muhammadan law-doctor who gives opinions on all religious and 
legal questions. The descendants of a famous Qé4zi often retain the 
title and there are several well-known Qézi families. In Dera Ghazi 
Khén the Q4zis are said to be all Aw4ns, and the more important among 
them call themselves Ulam4. The Q4zis do not claim descent from one 
and the same ancestor. During the times of the Musalmdn kings of 
Delhi some men were appointed judges of the Muhammadan Law, and 
their descendants continue to practise as expounders of its tenets. 

Qiz: Suaixs Rizo (-RA4so), a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Qizit- og QazaL-BisH—(Turki gizil ‘red,’ and bash, ‘ head.’)—The Qizil-bésh 
are supposed to be descendants of the captives given to Shaikh 
Haidar the Safawi* by Timdr. They wore the red caps assumed 
by those captives as a mark of distinction and were considered the 
best troops in the Persian armies. Ibbetson described them as a 
tribe of Tartar horsemen from the Eastern Caucasus, who formed 
the backbone of the old Persian army and of the force with which 
Nadir Shah invaded India. Many of the great Mughal ministers were 
Qizilbésh and notably Mir Jumla, the famous minister of Aurangzeb. 
The red cap of peculiar shape, which they wear, was invented by 
the founder of the Sophi dynasty of Persia, an intolerant Sh{é, as 
the distinguishing mark to that sect, and which his son Shéh 
Tahmésp compelled Hum4yaén to wear when arefugee at the Persian 
Court. There are some 1,200 families of Qizilb4sh in the city of 
K4bul alone, where they were located by Nadir Shah, and still form 
an important military colony and exercise considerable influence in 
local politics. They are not uncommon throughout Afghénistén. See 
also under Ghulém. Ferishtat appears to assign to the Kazilb4sh a 
much earlier origin than any other writer, for he mentions the 
“ Tarkmans of Kandahér, called Kazilbésh, owing to their wearing red 
caps,” under the year 1044 A.D.t 


* The Shaikh Haidar alluded to must be the Safavid who was fourth in desoent from 
Shaikh Safi and added the role of warrior to the profession of saint: S, Lane-Poole’s 
Mohammadan Dynasties, p, 255, 

t Briggs’ Mahomedan Power in India, p, 121, 

Kizzilbésh is also described an ‘offensive nickname’ giver by the Turks to the Bekt&sh 
of Cappadocia, Shias in faith, or witha curiously composite religion. The Bektdshis are 
followers of Haji Bekt&sh who blessed the Janissaries when that corpa was enrolled by the 
Am({r Orchan and it remained closely associated with the order found by thet famous saint: 
roo Mysticiam and Magic in Turkey, pp. 18 aad (for the doctrines of the Bektésh) 

11.4, : 


260 Qom—Quresht. 
Qos, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


QueaisH1, QueaisH, was the tribe to which the Prophet belonged. The word 
is said to mean trader.* Buta learned maulavi in Jhang declares that 
the name is derived from garsh, a marine animal hunted by the Quresh 
or Quraish. Owing to its lofty origin the Quraish is a favourite 
tribe from which to claim descent, and it is to be feared that 
comparatively few of those who return themselves as Quraishi have 
uny real title to the name. The true Qureshis of the south-western 
districts, however, are often possessed of great influence, and hold 
a high character for sanctity. Such are the descendants of Bahé-ul- 
haqq the renowned saint of Multén, who are known as Héshmi 
Qureshis, and whose family is described at pages 490f° of Griffin’s 
Panjab Chiefs. hey are chiefly found in the Multén, Jhang, and 
Muzaffargarh districts, Among those who style themselves Quraish 
many belong to the Fardqis or descendants of Umar, the second 
Caliph, or to the Sadfqis or descendants of Abu Bakar, the first Caliph, 
both of whom belonged to the Quraish tribe. But the term Sadfqi is 
often confused with Sipqi. 


In Jhang the Quraishis are divided into the following eight families 


or septs :— 
Hasbami, from Haésham. Shaikh, 
Bodla, q. v. Abbdssi, from Abbés. 
Miran. Alléhbeli. 
Shahdna. Harsi, from Héris, 


The Alléhbeli were so named by a fagir who blessed them with the 
words: Allahbeli, ‘may God be your friend.’ The Hé4shamis take 
wives from the other septs, but do not bestow daughters outside their 
town sept. Similarly the Shahd4na and Abbdssi only give daughters to 
the Hdshami and take brides from the other septs, but otherwise give 
none in return. The Quraishi give daughters to Sayyids. The 
Harsis’ claim to be Quraishis has been disputed, but those of Haweli 
Bahddur Sh4h and Garh Mahérd4j or Pir Abdur Rahmén are of some 
importance. The flarsis too sometimes claim to be endogamous. 


The Quraishiin Multén are confined mainly to the families of Bah4&wal 
Haqgq at Multan, the guardians of the shrine at Makhdim Rashfd, and 
their immediate connections.t Several tribes, ¢.g., the Langridl also 
claim Quraish origin. The Quraishi appear to have entered Multén 
in the 13th century A. D. and their proselytizing movements throw 
some light on the tribal arrangements of the day.t 





* Amir Ali, Spirit of Islém, p. 61, derives it from garasha, to trade. The sanctity 6: 
tribe dates from 440 A-D., or nearly two centuries balore the Prophet's power Sahel 
zenith, in which year Koshai acquired for his family the guardianship of the Ka’bah —the 
four-square sacred stone at which the gazelle was sacred—at Mecca. Before the birth of 
Muhammad two rival factions were formed, the Hashmites and the Umawiyah, and the feud 
a from ebay seneraton Muhammad was a descendant of H4sham and his 

itterest opponents were the men of the Umawi : 
feud and eventually killed the sons of Ali, « yah party, who after his death re-opened the 
Maltén Gavetteer, 1902, p, 128 and p, 155. 
Ibid., p. 144, 
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The H4éns in Montgomery ulso claim to be Quraishi but the histor 
of the tribe shows how the claim arose. Under Alamgir Shaikh Qat 
Héns, a learncd man and apparently a teacher of some of the nobility 
at Delhi obtained a grant of several villages in taluka Qutb4bd4d. The 
Héns were then simple land-holders, living a little to the north-west 
of Pékpattan, Shaikh Qutb became powerful, owing to his ability and 
influence at court, and wealthy, as the Péra, Soh4g and Dhaddar 
streams flowed throngh hislands. ‘lhe tappa or tract of the Héns 
was transferred by Alamgir from the pargana of KabGlu to that of 
Alamgirpur. At the downfall of the Mughal empire Shaikh Qutb’s 
descendaut made himself independent and about 1764 Muhammad 
Azim was chief of the clan. He seized as much of the country round 
Malika Hans as he could, bat in 1766 the Sikhs overran it and took 
him prisoner by treachery. His brother is said to have called in the 
Bahrwaél Sikhs to assist him, promising them half his territory, but 
instead of helping him against his rival, the diwdn of P&kpattan, 
they put down cow-killing and the call to prayer, and so he called in 
the Dogars, and drove out the Sikhs. But about this time the streams 
which watered his lands had dried up and he was unable to resist the 
Sikhs when they returned and he had to seek refuge with the diwan of 
Pékpattan. But this account is far from satisfactory as it is irreconcil- 
able with tho received chronology of Sikh historians. However this 
may be it is clearly possible that the H4ns are, as they claim to be, 
Quraishi by descent and that Shaikh Qutb owed his position at Delhi 
to that fact, and obtained a grant for his family or tribe on~that 
account,* 


Certain holy clans also claim Quraishi descent. Such are the 
Knagaat and the Cuisutt. The latter claim to be Fardqi Quraishi 
as descendants of the Caliph Umr. The most illustrious descendant 
of Abu Izhék, their founder, was Bdbé Farid Shakarganj, the saint 
of Pékpattan, and his descendants are the diwdns of that shrine. 


The Boptas also claim Quraishi origin. 
Queran, 2 Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


QuersHs, an Awén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 





* Monty. Gazetteer, 1899, pp, 35—38 and 86, 
t See Vol, IT, p. 489. Khagga means a kind of fish, but ghag also means a ‘stream,' 
according to Purser, Montgomery Sett, Rep., p. 14. 


R 


Rasisf (4), a player on the rabdb (a violin with three strings): see under 
Mfrdsi. 
Rasina, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Rasen, one of the principal muhine or clans of the Kharrals, with its head- 
quarters at Fatehpur in Montgomery : classed as agricultural. 


Rap, & J& clan (agricaltural) found in Mult&n. 


Rd Dro, Rdji Deo, the people of Maldna, a village in Kullu, separate from 
the main valley, ‘he village gives its name to the valley, the Maléna 
N4l, in which it lies. Maléna is said to be socalled from Malénu, 

_@ Thékur, brother of Jéna (J4na isa hamlet in Nagar Kothi), who 
ruled over Maléna some time after its foundation. 


Tradition says that a band of hunters came to the valley, and having 
eaten food on the spot where the temple now is, went on to hunt. 
The fragments of bread left behind sprang up into acrop of corn, 
and seeing this on their return the hunters knew that the deota had 
taken,them under his special protection. They remained and founded 
Malina. Itisa large village of some 800 or 490 souls, lying ina 
remote valley east of the Beas. The village consists of two main behrs 
or quarters, the first called Sara behr, on the east, and the second 
Dharé behr, on the west side. Sara behr again really includes two 
smaller but ill-defined behrs, and is occupied by the Nagwdnis (from 
Nagoni in Kothi Naggar)* and the Sarwélas (from Sar in Kothi Kais). 
The Nagwénis are the pujaris of the temple, and the Sarwdlas are the 
guardians of the sar or baols of the Deota Jamlu, their behr being close 
to it. ‘Vhey carry loads and do cther work for the R& Deo. Dhér& behr 
also consists of three minor behrs, those of the Thamiéni, Pachidni and 
Dhardéni chugs or families respectively. These came from Thale, in 
Bérégarh Kothi, from Pos in Kanéwar Kothit and from Dhéré in Kais 
Kothi. The Thamidni correspond to the Bhéts or lower grade of 
pucrs in Kullu and usually intermarry with the Nagwdnis. The 

achid4nis are tenants of the deota and tbe Dhardni are bearers of the 
silver maces, in common use in all ceremonies, which they carry before 
the deota. 


Sir James Lyall writes :— 

“The hamlet consists of two quarters, one of which lies rather higher up the hill side 
than the other, which contains the buildings sacred tothe god. The men of the upper 
quarter take brides from the lower, and vice versa. This custom of intermarriage they 
allege to be due not to exclusiveness on their part, but to their inability to pay the consider- 
ation for a betrothal which is demanded by the parents of girls in the other parts of Kullu, 
ore there is no demand for their own marriegeable girls among the marrying men of 
Kullu.” 


The Maléna people admit themselves to be Kanets, but they are 


too much under the deota’s protection to intermarry with sny Kullu 
Kanets, though occasionally they take wives from Rasol, not, however, 





-* The kothi in Kullu is a collection of hamlets rather than a village. 
} This Kanéwar Kothi in Kulla must not be confused with Kanaur in Bashabr. 
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giving women to the Rasol men in return, Rasol is a remote village 
not far from another Maléna in Kanéwar Kothi. In Rasol there is g 
large mafi of Jamlu. It is curious that the Dhér& behr people 
admit themselves to be Rao or inferior Kanets, the Sar& behr men 
alone claiming to be Khash or superior Kanets, = 


The only exogamous rule is a vague one, the idea being that relatives 
within seven degrees may not marry. But this only applies to agnatic 
kinship, regard being paid to the haddi ka ndtha, not to the dudh ka 
natha, . 


Widows can take a man to live with him, but do not marry a second 
time. An informal feast is keld to celebrate the occasion. Adultery 
is not, of course, severely punished, Rs. 20 being the usual price 
being paid for another man’s wife, or Rs. 40 if there is enmity 
between the husband and the seducer. It may be noted that there are 
fixed rates for all dealings between Malina men, and these can only 
be exceeded when trading with outsiders.* A woman who escapes into 
the Nagwén behr or Thamidn behr cannot be arrested. Ifa wronged 
husband refuses to accept Rs. 20 as damages for losing his wife the 
seducer can take refuge in the Nagwdn or Thamién behr. If he does 
this he must be protected by the R& Deo who deduct Rs. 5 from the 
fino of Rs. 20 and credit it to the god’s account, the husband being 
given only Rs. 15 instead of Rs. 20, because he has refused to act in 
accordance with rule. 


Each class burns its dead separately in defined spots. The ashes are 
simply left there. The Brahmans of Harkandi are the prohite of Maléna, 
and in every respect their customs seem to tally with those of Kullu 
generally. They do not know the Malina tongue. The lohdrs of Maléna 
village itself, who beat the drums in Jamlu’s band, do not understand the 
Maléna language. 


The whole concourse of the men of Malina are themselves an em- 
bodiment of the deo: such concourse is called the Ra Deo. The 
harddrs, chelas, pujaris, etc., in fact all the office-bearers, are all 
Malana Kanets, who are appointed from time to time from among 
themselves by the Maldna men. This body of officials, when they go 
their rounds to collect revenue fees, etc., are known as the bdri, in 
distinction to the grand host of Maldna, the Rd Deo, 


The deota has first a karmisht (= the Kulu kdrddr or steward), and 
this term seems peculiar to Jamlu’s managers, second, a chief and 
assistant pujdri and a gur or chela. In addition there are eight 
‘jatheras, electedt every one or two years, who call the villagers to 
work for the deota. Any one absent a whole day is fined annas 4 (or 
twice the amount imposed for refusing to do Government work). The 
signal for the closing of the attendance roll is the throwing down of 
a small stick (kandialt). 


* These are old rates and it is stated have never been changed. Wheat is bhar per rupee. 
Barley and buckwheat 2 bhar per rupee. A bhar is a seed measure containing 16 pathas and 
a patha is roughly a ser and a quarter of barley and a ser and a half of wheat. 

t According to Sir James Lyall the R4 Deo appoint the council of 8 jatheras, or jurymen, 
and they decide all disputes which arise among the people of -Maléna, their decision is 
Dever questioned, and our courts are never troubled with cages from the village, _—- 
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All the Ra Deo, except a few men, old women and children, cross the 
pass in the end of Maghar or beginning of Poh, and spend more than a 
month in the villages in Kulu containing land assigned to their god, 
billeting themselves on every house. In the same way at other times 
the Ra Deo visits for a few days Buladi and Bishna, two villages io 
Kothi Kais, where it borders on Malana, which are held by the deo, 
and at other times the villages in Harkandi which aru assigned to it, 
The bari, i.e. the band of office-bearers, pays separate and more free 
quent visits, the Ra Deo only visits large villages which can support it. 
During these visits all the Muléna men feed free at the expense of their 
hosta, but no doubt their food is considered in the accounts of the 
revenue taken with more or less accuracy. Some of the Maléna men 
are detached in parties tg visit the other shrines of Jamlu in Kulu, 
which are separate from the Maldéna shrine. These parties get food 
free for a few days. The bari also makes rounds to the other Jamlu 
temples; when it comes a goat is killed and a feast held, and some eight 
annas are paid asa tribute. The zaminddrs of all this part of the 
country commonly put aside a few sers of rice to give to the bart when 
it comes round, none of the Malana men can read or write, they profess 
to keep accounts from memory only. Some of them come with the bars 
xs porters to carry the rents, which are paid in grain back to Maldna. 
The Maléna karmisht keeps Kulu accountants iu the Kulu villages 
where Jamlu has mudfis and these keep the rent rolls in the various 
mudfis. The Maléna people do not give any accurate detail of how their 
grain is expended, but et the fairs (melas) held at Maléna all comers 
are fed free as long as the fairs last. 


The Maléna folk have good flocks of sheep and goats, which they 
barter for rice at an annual fair held at Naggar. ‘Ihey are not liked, 
but dreaded to some extent us uncanny by the other Kulu people, 
Since the approach to their glen from the Beas valley was so far im- 
proved in 1883 under the influence of Mr. L. W. Dane, Assistant Cum- 
missioner, as to be traversed by a mule battery, they have become much 
more amenable to authority. Jamlu is said to be the bhdt (not 
necessarily brother) of devs Hirma, of Gyephan, the god of a snowy 
peak in Léhul, visible from parts of the Beas valley, and of Jagnhtham 
deota of Barshaini in Kandwar, but as to the parentage of any of the 
three history is silent, Hirma, Gyephan and Jamlu are supposed not 
to have divided their property. But Jaghtham and Jamlu have sepa- 
rated their joint property having been partitioned, Jamlu taking the 
tlaga west cf Manikaran and Jaghtham the ildga east of that place, a 
curiously modern fable! There is a peculiar custom in connection with 
the worship of Jaa:lu, namely, the dedication to him of a handmaiden 
(called Sita), taken from a family of the Nar caste resident at Manikaran. 
The handmaid is preeented as a husband to the god at a festival (katka), 
which occurs at irregular intervals of severn] years, on the first of Bhé- 
dron. On dedication to the god the girl, who is four or five years old, 
receives a gift of a complete set of valuable ornaments from the shrine, 


She remains in her parents’ house, getting clothes and ornaments at 
intervals. If she goes to Maléna she is fed. She does no‘hing in the 
way of worship of Jamlu. When she is 15 or 16 years old a new hand- 
maiden is appointed in her place. She is supposed to be really a virgin 
while she is Jamlu’s wife. 
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Jamlu was much feared in the Réja’s time; on his account Maléna 
was a city of refuge, whence no criminal could be carried off if he got 
there. Again, Jamlu neither paid tribute to the Rugndth temple at 
Sulténpur nor attended at that temple his respects on the Daschra, as 
most other Kulu deotas were compelled to do. Again the Maléna men, 
who are all under his special protection, were allowed great license, 

‘they used to say that the other deotas’ temples were their deo’s dogris, 
or out-houses, and help themselves to anything they admired in them, 


Their god has strong prejudices against use of liquor, even for medi- 
cinal purposes, and also against vaccination, but the village was more 
than decimated by small-pox early in the decade 1880—1890, and in 
1889 all the inhabitants cheerfully submitted to be vaccinated. Since 
then they have got vaccinated regularly, but only because Government 
wishes this. To get vaccinaled was considered, however, a sinful thing, 
though it is now denied by the karmisht that this prejudice ever existed. 


The buildings of Jamlu are all said to face north-west, but this is 
doubtful.* The pind: or image is a high rounded stone. He-goate and 
rams (even though castrated) are sacrificed to him, but she-goats, etc., 
are only offered to Ranka Devi, his wife. Jam]u is eaid to be the Hindu 
Jamdaggan. Mr. G. M. Young records a theory that Jamlu is Jaimal 
Khan, the Mughal general. He has temples in Spiti, Ladékh, and in 
many places in Kulu, but most of the latter are simply resting places of 
the Malana Jamlu. 


The chief buildings are a granary for storing the grain rents of the 
land assigned to the god, & house entered only on tbe occasion of one 
of the annual fairs and kept barred during the rest of the year, a 
building within which barley is sown fifteen days before that fair, so 
that the blanched shoots may be offered to the god at the fair (this 
offering, called jart, is made to other deotas as well as Jamlu, and the 
young shoots are worn by the men in their caps at most fairs), and an 
edifice built for the custody of a golden image of an elephant, which 
image was presented by the emperor Akbart according to the tradition 
in recognition of an oracular revelation of the god that led to the cure 
of a deformity in the person of the emperor’s daughter. There is thus 
po temple, in the proper sense of the word, at Maldna, though there 
are temples dedicated to Jamlu in many villages throughout Kulu; 
the god is supposed to dwell on the inaccessible mountain at the head 
of the gien, whence he rarely, if ever,descends, It is for this reason, 
perhaps, that there is no idol representing the deota. 


In case of the slightest injury to the building, it must be entirely 
rebuilt within eight days, the workers not coming into contact with 
outsiders or women and eating but once a day. A Thawior masou 





“ Mr. G. M. Young says :—The main buildings are arranged round three sides of a square, 
all facing inwards as far as I remember. There is a flat low stone in the grave where the 
great puja takes place, from which the snow is swept away first before the puja. Jamlu is 
supposed to come to this stone to receive Akbar's homage. There is no image, or stone, I 
believe, in the temple. There is a very similar stone, called Jagatipat, in Nagar Castle. 

¢ ‘The image is a statuette of a male figure, supposed to be Akbar, It may be gilt, but 
not I should say gold. There is a building into which it and a number of tiny images ot 
horses, elephants, (said to be Akbar's gift) are placed on the night before the great puja. 
Tn the T) of the year these images are all kept by the pujdré in the bhanddr where he lives, 

(@. M.Y, 
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has to be got elsewhere, but he must have been guilty of noimmorality 
(with a lower caste woman). 


Two ceremonial] feasts are held in his honour, the first in Phégan 
and the second in Sdwan, each lasts about a week, The first is when 
the chief puja takes place and the second is the Maldna jdéra or regular 
fair at which there is a large attendance of pilgrims, many of whom 
present offerings, the prescribed form of which is a small silver model 
of a borse or of an elephant. These offerings* are afterwards melted 
down, and shaped into larger statuettes of one or other of these 
animals or into whistles or other furniture for worship. There are now 
5 elephants, !1 horses, 1 deerf and an umbrella in the storehouse. The 
sheep and goats sacrificed at the fairs are slanghtered ina style 
resembling that followed by Muhammadans rather than the Hindu 
fashion, and this has given rise to a belief in some parts of Kulu that 
the deota is a Musalmén. 


Once a month and sometimes more, there are uchhabs, or feasts, 
which are attended mainly by the Maléna men alone. Any sddhu or 
beggar why visits Malina gets food and a blanket if he wantsit. Such 
visitors are not very numerous, owing to the difficulty of the roads. 


The Maléna people, in common with all the Kulu tribes, are also 
firm believers in demons, etc. There are many in the valley. Dénu 
Bhat signifies his wrath by a gale of wind. He dwells on the 
mountains west of the valley, and waylays men in the shape of 
a hear or an ox or a tree, and once a man has seen him the 
man’s heart is filled with a growiog fear which kills him in time most 
certainly, even if a goat is sacrificed to the Bhut. 


Banu Bhat lives in the Dagher thacht. About 1892 he came down 
with such force that he brought down a large devididr or juniper tree 
which is still shown, and damaged Jamlu’s temple. Jamlu has a sheep 
sacrificed to him. 


Jogni is a devi who attacks men who go up to the high ranges with 
too many flowers in their caps or in gaudy clothes. Illness follows, 
and to cure it a chelu (kid), not black in colour, must be sacrificed 
very early in the morning on the roof of the house. (This is the 
regular Jogni Deota of Kulu). 


The Maldna people have the usual Kulz household gods, viz., the 
Bastar Deo or Dwelling god of the foundation stone, before whom a 
sprig of yew (rakhal) is placed, and the Thén Deo, outside the house, 
to whom pinds of flour, etc., are offered on the first day of harvest. 
In certain villages, 6. g. in Kanéwar, there are Théo Deotas with 
regular temples. Lastly, there is the Patal Deota, who is also placed 
outside the house and goes with the sheep to the Alpine pastures. He 


* Jamlu Deota has many other fairs, a Phagli jdétra in Phégan, a Shami jatra early in 
Bhédon, a Jitrvirshu in Chet anda Kaurvirshu (on 17th Baisdkh)—i.e., the great and 
emall virshus or festivals. In addition there is the fair of Ranka Devi, J amlu’s wife, on 
17th Chet. These, of course, do not include the kais or expiatory sacrifices, which take 
pluce mostly by the Deota’s special orders. A very great one took place in 1883, after the 
mountain battery marching through the valley had killed some cows. The people of Maléna 
(and of Nagar too) made images of cows and paid huge sacrifices to them. 

¢ The karmisht told Mr. G. M. Young that be did not know the exact number, 

} Théch, a gathering place for flooks in the upper pastures, 
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is worshipped by the phwale? or shepherds under the form of a trident 
(tarehiil) on first going to the pastures and on returning home. 


In a few other details the Maldna people differ from those of Kalu. 
They are not compelled to wash their hands before touching food 
because they scrupulously avoid contact with low castes, The kdrddr 
and chela do not plough land, do not smoke tobacco, and must not 
remain near any corpse even if tle corpse is one of the family, and will 
not use skins to cross rivera, The ceremony of dedicating the buir of 
the head (mundan) is called pas in Maldna, and the Karmisht, pujiris 
and gur have been exempted from it. Similarly there are no cere- 
monies at betrothal or marringe, the Deota’s conseot being merely 
asked and Re. 1 paid to the girl’s father at betrothal. Marriage 
occurs when the girlis from 15 up to 25. Tho Maldna people only 
performs the Srédh ceremonies on the last of the 16 days of the 
Krishnapaksh in Aso}. The Dagis* iu the village are forbidden to 
upproach the temple. 


The Malana people are by some considered to be superior physically 
to those of Kelu, but there are a few lepers among them, dne 
probakly to inter-breeding. It may be that their physical qualities and 
their exclusiveness are due to the fact that they (and the Rasol 
people) have never been contaminated by intercourse with the Sikhs, 
etc., who overran Kulu, and whose invasion brought venereal diseases 
into the hills. It seems curious that Kulu women are so despised by 
them. ‘hey resemble the Kulu people in admittedly allowing two 
brothers to possess a common wife. They say, however, that more than 
two do not do so. : 


The dialect spoken in Maléna has some affinities with that spoken in 
Kanaur, but little with the dialects of Lahul or the Tibetan of Spiti. 
It is called Kanashi. The land revenue of all the hamlets in the Malans 
valley is assigned to the temple of Jamlu. 


Ririz{, pl. Rawiriz, ‘ forsaker,’ ‘ deserter,’ a term properly applied to a sect 
of Shias who deserted Zaid, the grandson of Ali, because he refused 
to curse the first two Khalifas ; but in the Punjab, at any rate, it is a 
general term applied by outsiders to any class of Shia, 


Raaaa, a sept of Réjputs, closely akin to the Jétus (q. v.). Hissdr Gazetteer. 


Racuésansf, RaauBansi, ‘a descendant of Réghu,’ a branch of the Réjputs. 
They are, perhaps, most numerous in the eastern part of the United 
Provinces. In the Punjab they are chiefly found in the Hill States 
and the sub-montane of Gurddspur and Sidlkot, though there are a few 
in the Jumna districts also. But the name would appear to imply little 
more than traditional origin, Thus the Raghbansi in Gurd4spur and 
Sidlkot are now Manhés by tribe. In Hoshidrpur the Bohwé Rajputs 
call themselves Raghdbansi, and say they came from Jaipur and 
Jodhpur. 


Ria, a Sikh title: a musician: fr. rag, a mode or time. Also described as 
a Jdt sub-caste.t 


* They cannot speak the Malina tongue, although they can understand it. They are not 
forbidden to speak it. Foreigners who graze their flocks with the Malana flocks can 
understund and speak the Maldna language. 

ft Punjab Census Report, 1912, p. 431. 
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Raorit, a Réjput clen (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Raga. A Jdtclan found in Nébha. It claims Réjput descent, having 


become J4t by adopting widow remarriage. Their ancestor was born 
on the way (rdéh) when his mother was taking her husband’s food to 
the field. They wear a janeo at marriage, but remove it afterwards, 
and reverence a sa(t’s shrine at Hallotali in Amloh ntzémat. 


Rasiy, a Jét clan (agricaltural) found in Multén. — 


Raupiet,* a caste of Hindu camelmen, hunters and drivers. Their story is 


that when Shiva created the camel he made a man out of his sweat to 
look after it.t When he grew up the man demanded a wife, so Shiva 
bade him bring a fairy’s clothes from a bank where Indra’s paris were 
wont to bathe. The man broaght him the clothes of two fairies, so 
Shiva gave him one to wife, and bestowed the other on a charan (Bhét). 
The camelman’s wife bore hin 7 daughters and a son named Sdmar. 
The girls were given to R4jput husbands who founded as many Rahbéri 
gots and the son founded the Sd4mar got. ‘he Rahbaris have two 
groups—Maéru and Pitalid. ‘The latter is found in Jaisalmir, whence the 
Rehbéris originally came,}t and owes its name to the fact that its women 
may not wear ornaments made of any metal save brass. 


The M4ré Rahbaris do not even smoke with the Pitalié, as they regard 
them as their inferior. Still less do these two sub-caetes intermarry. 
Rehbéri women wear a distinctive dress: their ivory bangles§ recall 
their Réjput origin, silver bangles being a sign of widowhood ; their 
gowns are of specially stamped cloth, of three varieties, matra, lasdri 
and gaicht, no other being used ; the head is covered with a chindart, 
not with coloured or white cloth. Unmarried girls alone wear the 
kurta, women the angia. 


The Rahbéri gots in Jind include :— 


Al, Bhinhalia. Haun. Léngas. 
Bar. Chaulana, K4lar. Mah{win. 
Bhati{. Cbhuban. Kangal. Makwéné. 
Bhim. Dhégal. Khétana. Pérhka. 
Bhokia, Gaihar. Kiramta. Paswila. 
Bhoku. Ghangar. Kohla, Pokha. 
S4mar. 


In Ndébha, however, the gots of each group are said to be separate. 
The MérG are said to have 120 gots, including the Rajput sept-name 
of Bhatti, Chauhén, Panwar and Tandr, which indicate a Réjput 
origin. 





* Probably from rahwdr, quick-paced, active. 

t Another version is that Shiva made P4rbati look after it until one day she refused to do 
so any longer, so he made a doll of dab grass, put life into it and entrusted the camel to his 
care. 

t These are presented to the bride by the bridegroom's father. 

§ The Rahbéris probably came from Bikanir and Jodhpur with R&jput princesses who 
married Mughal princes. They were skilled camel-keepers, which the Muhammadans were 
not, and a story goes that once, when camel's milk was prescribed for a Jodhpur princess 
at Akbar’s court, no one could milk a she-camel except a Rahbari, 
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The gots are divided into nakhs named from ancestors. 


Got. Nakhe. 
Al aa 
Bhattit ... 4 Hole ++ § all found in Nébha. 
Raslat 
Bhim ... (none), 
Ghangal ts 
Beka. 
Songra ie { Gujar. 
Ghia, 
Chaupanf. 
Tanur aah Madhanf, 
Par&nf. 


Generally 4 gots are avoided in marriage and widow remarriage 1s 
allowed.{ No janeo is worn, but R4jputs, Ahirs, Jéts and Gijars may 
drink water at their hands. R4)puts, however, do not smoke with a 
Rahbéri. 


Culis.—A Rahbéri boy is baptised either at birth or marriage by a 
Bairégi, who ties a kanthi round the boy’s neck, is fed and given a 
rupee. Thenceforward he is the boy’s guri. The first tonsure is 
performed at a place chosen by the barber.§ 


The Rahbaris of Jind and Saogriér tahsils are followers of Bawds 
Mast Nath and Chait Néth, the famous Jogis of Bohar near Rohtak,. 
which shrine most of them visit on Chait 9th bad? The wealthy present 
camels, others money to the shrine. 


In the Bégar the Rahbéris affect Pabupél, brother of Buré, Rathor 
Réjput, and sing his sdka or epic. 


Unlike most other Hindus Rahbé4ris will lop leaves from a pipal to 
feed their camels. They do not reverence their animals on the Diwali 
night, but light Jamps at the place where they are tethered. 


Wedding ceremonies.— Theo Rahbéris have few distinctive observances 
at weddings. At betrothal a barber, a mirdsi and a Brahman are sent 
to the bridsgroom’s father to apply for tilak. This is followed by the 
lagan and then the wedding party sets out and generally arrives next 
morning. It waits for the bride’s father to arrive with his brotherhood 
outside the village gates, and he brings boiled rice and sugar with 
which the bridegroom’s party is feasted. The bridegroom’s father pays 
Rs. 7 at this visit of which He. | is given to a mirdsi, Re. 1 to a barber 
and Rs. 5 are kept by the bride’s father. A ceremony, called tahurts 
chatan chiti, is performed before the pherds, at which the bride’s fathe 
pays Rs. 20, or as much as he can afford, to the bridegroom. ; 


At night the wedding party is entertained with porridge in which gha 
is poured when eaten. 


*This nakh will not wear a silver waist-belt, as other Rahbéris do, because their 
ancestor whe wore one died on a pilgrimage to the Ganges. 
This should be Bhdti according to the Rohtak note, 
The Rahbaris of Nabha observe it at Bohar in Alwar, at the shrine of Sida faq‘r. 
§ But only with the husband's younger brother, not with the jeth or elder.— (Rohtak). 
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On the departure cf the party, which takes pluce after three days, 
the bride’s father puts a necklace of camel-dung on the bridegroom 
and also gives him a rosary of the same material, In return for this 
the other party gives cash, etc. 

Ragpiz{, an agricultural clan found in Sh4bpur. 

RauveLi, RaBELid, seo Rohilla. 

Risf, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Rasiuexe, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


RawitwA, -BA, fom. -{-, a foundling : one who enters into a state of voluntary 
slavery: a term applied to certain prostitutes ani their descendants: 
Panjabi Dicty,, p. 945. 

Ragmankg, & Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Rasota, & Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Raator, ‘ spine,’ a R&jput clan. Cf. Kachhwaha ‘tortoise, ’and Sisodia, ‘ hare.’ 
P.N. Q. LI, 654. 


Raav, a sept of Kanets, which holds Karmher pargana in Dhém{ State. 


Rag, a class of Kanets which is also called Kuran in Bashahr. In Kulu 
they are called by both names. 


Rii, (1) a J& clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, and also in Sidlko¢ 
where they claim descent from Jogra, like the Kang; (2) an agricul- 
tural clan found in Sh&hpur; (3) see under Bhat and Mirési. 


Ratspiz, « tribe of Jéys fourd in Gurgaon. It is famous for its stupidity 
aod other J&ts tell many amusing stories at its expense. 


Rain, (1) = Again: (2) a tribe of Jéts found in Jind. Mansa Rém is their 
sidh. His samadh is at Burid, and they offer him 4 loaves and sweet 
porridge at a wedding and also the first milk of a cow on the 2nd, 
JOth and 15th sudi of each month. Also found in Ludhidna, in which 
District they cut the jandi tree at a wedding, and pluy with the twigs— 
chhitidn. A barber woman puts a rupee in a tray (pardt), and 
whichever gets it first is considered lucky. 


Ris, the title given by the guilds of bricklayers and masons of the towns to 
their head men, and is consequently often used to denote all who follow 
those occupations. Mihmé4r is the corresponding Persian word. It 
is probably the name of an occupation rather than of a true caste, the 
real caste of these men being said to be almost always Tarkhén. ‘I'he 
Ré4j is returned only for the eastern and central districts, and seems to 
be generally Musalmdn save in Delhi, Gurgéon and Kéngra. Batahra 
appears to be a synonym for Ré&j in Jullundur and Amritsar, but in 
Chamba the Batahra seems to be a true caste, working generally as 
stone-masons and carpenters, and not unfrequently cultivating 
land. In Kulu, however, the Batahra is said to be a Koli by caste 
who has taken to slate quarrying. 


Razipexg, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Risar, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, 

Rijar, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Ristuans, Rajkumar, Réjeb4hi or Thékar. 

Rasoa,—(Multani), ? an independent clan. Panjdbs Dicty., p. 948, 
C7. Rajwa, 
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Rispur,* fem. -nf. In the Vedio literatura the term Rdéjé-putra, ‘son of 
a Réjan’ or king, was apparently used io its literal sense, though it 
may also be capable of a wider interpretation. Later the Réjépitra 
degenerates into a mere ‘landowner 't and possibly is identifiable 
with the Réjanya or noble. As stated inthe article on the Khatris 
the Réjput was a later development than the Kshatriya.t Indeed, 
if a conjecture be permissible, the rise of the RAjput represents the 
change from the ancient Vedic system of administration to a ruler 
aod more feudal type of society under which a hereditary nobility 
replaced the more bureaucratic Kshatriya. In the article ou the Jét are 
reproduced Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s views as to the identity of Jé&t and 
Rajput stock as it stands at present, and as to bow the Rajputs really 
consist of the royal families of that stock. It might perhaps be said 
that a R4jput tribe is not necessarily descended from a ruling chief or 
sovereign, but that the rise to political power or independence of a 
member of a tribe tended to promote his collateral kinsiaen as well as 
his direct descendants to the status of Réjput. Sir Denzil Ibbetson 
might well, as he thought, have gone further and said that a tribo of 
any caste whatever, which had in ancient times (or even in com- 
paratively modern times) possessed supreme power throughout any 
fairly extensive tract of country would be classed as Rajput. It seemed 
to him almost certain that that some of the so-called Réjput families 
were aboriginal, and he instanced the Chandel. A very similar process 
has gone on all through the Himalayas from Chitrdl§ to Nepél,|| 
especially in the Kangra and Kulu hills. In the latter tract the 
TJH4xce is often an ennobled Kanet, or even, in Lahul,a Tibetan. In 
Kangra the Rathi is a debased Rdjput or a promoted Ghirth. On the 
other hand, the Kavet may be a degraded R4jput, as occurs in the Simla 
Hills, where some Kanet septs are unquestionably descended from cadet 
branches of ruling families. The use of the term ‘ debased’ and 
‘degraded’ 1s however apt to be misleading because the gradual 
merging of a younger brother’s descendants into the ranks of the 
commoners does not connote any loss of ‘caste,’ but only such lessening 
of social rank as is found under similar circumstances in Europe. 


A.— THE RAJPUTS OF THE JAMMU BORDER OR DUGGAR, 


We have already seen how, along the Jammu border and beyond it 
into Gurd4spur, the Rajputs are confined to the hills and the Jdts to 


*The pronunciation of the word in the Punjab is Rajput or RAjputt, and I have therefore 
in this work been content to accent the first syllable only. 


+ Macdonnell and Keith: Vedic Indes, II, p. 218, Raéjanya was the regular term for a 
man of the royal family: it may also have been applied to all the nobles irrespective of 
kingly power. Later the term Kshatriya normally takes the place of R&janya as a 
designation for the ruling class: ibid, p. 216. Hence the chronological sequence was 
Réjanya, Kshatriya, and Rajput. But, even in modern times the term Kshatriya retains a 
shade of superiority over Rajput and in 1888 ? in the Hill St#tes, the late Sir Denzil Tbbetson 
found R4jpuls of proximate royal descent entered in the Census schedules separately as 
Kehatriy-s, as being above ordinary Réjputs, and he noted that Rdajdputra not only denotes 
Kehatréyus or sons of kings, but is also the name of a mixed caste, and of a trite of fabulous 
oigin. The Tantra says: “ Réjdputras spring from a Vaisyaon an Ambashtha (physician). 
Again, thousands of others sprang from the foreheads of cows kept to supply oblations” 
(Colebrooke's Essay, p. 272), 


t Vol. II, p. 505, supra. 
‘§ See the article on Ohitr4li at p. 174 et seqg. of Vol. II. 


|| Hodgson’s Essay on the Military Tribes of Nepal. Some of tha distinctive features of 
the Punjab Khatri organisation appear to be reproduced in J Nepal, 
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the plains,* but the line is not perhaps as rigid in other districts 
along the Jammu border as it isin Gurdéspur. The Rajput tribes being 
found in the plains interspersed among the Jét tribes which appoar to 
have gradually confined them to the hills and sub-montane tracts. 
But between the R4éjput system of the hills and the J4t system of the 
plains, there is a very clear line of demarcation. The Jat tribes in the 
plains are essentially democratic.t The R4jput tribes of the hills are 
classified on a loose and ever-shifting syatem into hypergamous grades, 
Thus in Jammu itself the Réjput table of social precedence is thus 
described} :— 


‘By special precedence the Réjputs stand as follows :— 
1st Clase ?—Original Rajpute (Solar race). 


(a) Jamwél. | (b) Jasrotia, | (c) Mankotia. 
(Lunar race). 
(a) Esndrel: 4 Pn eae (m) Mandi. 
(b) Bhadw4l, : h) Katoch. (n) Kullu. 
(c) Bilauri. + one family! (4) Goler. (0) Kalerie. 
(d) Hantél. (j) Sabba. (p) Guleria. 
(e) Bhotidl. (k) Jaswal. (q) Sarmorie. 
(f) Bhadarwah. (lt) Suket. 


The above two stand almost equal to each other in superiority. 
Qnd Class ?-—Half Rajputs, 2nd class (Solar race). 


(a) Manhds. 
(Lunar race). 
(a) Ambarai. | (b) Ohib. | (ce) Jara. | (ad) Bhao. 
3rd Class (Lunar race). 
(a) Rakwal. (c) Charak. | (e) Langeh, | (g) Andotra. 
(b) Salaria (Salehria).§ | (¢d) BAghal. (f) Bajial. (h) Jaj. 
4th Class (Lunar race). 
(a) Mandal. (d) Samed. (g) Katal. (7) Bajju. 
(b) Rasidl. | (e) Jaggi. (h) Bhulwal. | (k) Balwal. 
(c) Kharakhatr. (f) Lalotre. (t) Hans. (1) Gori. 





(m) Seroch. 
These Réjputs are considered first class Thakkars now-a-days. 


Réjputs of Solar and Lunar races intermarry ; while the Lunar race 
with the exception of theirown caste, intermarry with other castes, 
Rajputs of Solar and Lunar races receive their wives from half Rdjputs 
of both the races. Bat Jamwdls do not take their wives from Manhég 
because of their being descended from the same ancestor. Rokwdls 
give their daughters to Jamwél and Manhdas only. 


Manvhés, Ambarai, Chib, Bhao and Jar4l intermarry and give their 
daughters to first class Rajputs. 


* Vol. II, p. 361. 

t This statement is subject to several qualifications—see the art. on Jats in Vol. II, but 
it is in the main correct. 

t By the late Khén Bahddur Munshi Ghulam Ahmad Khén in the Kashmir Census 
Rep., 1902, pp. 79-80. The value of the account is much impaired by the many typographi. 
cal errora in it and I have only ventured to correct a few of them. 

§ It is usual to speak of the Salehria Rajputs as a tribe, but the term appears to merely 
mean ‘low-lander’ and itis possible that the Salehria ‘ tribe’ is really composed ofa 
number of septs or fragments of tribes which happen tobe settled in the salehr or 
#ub-montane tract: H. A. R. 
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Rokwidl, Salehria, Ckarak, Baghél, Langeh, Bojwél, Andotrs and Jaj 
intermarry and give their daughters to Réjputs of first and secon 
classes, and receive their wives from half R4jputs of class IV. 


Half R4jputs of class IV who are considered as first class Thakkars, 
intermarry between themselves, and receive their wives from other 
Thakkars, but give their daughters to third class Rdjputs only, 


Thakkars of lower class, not coming under the category of Rajputs, 
now intermarry and give their daughters to Réjputs of fourth class, but 
cannot take their wives from out of them because the customary widow- 
marriage among these has degraded them. ” 


The Manhds* uppear to have been a nomad tribe, averse to settled 
abodes and the iate Mr. J. ‘I’. Chrietie recorded the following account 
of their separation from the parent stock :—Samman Deo, eldest son 
and heir to the family estate quitted Jammu in dudgeon and founded 
Gamrola, a village in the Chamal hana of Gurddspur. Thence sprang 
22 Manhis villages in that District, Sidlkot and Jammu. Not one of 
these contains a brick or stone building. On his father’s death a de- 
putation waited upon Samman Deo to beg him to return and assume his 
rightful place, but he refused and, for some unknown reason, invoked 
a curse upon those of his race who should live in masonry buildings. 
Recent instances of the curse working are cited.ft 

It will be seen thatin Jammu itself the Jamwél, who are naturally 
placed first in the Rajput peerage as the clan of the ruling house, are 
treated as quite distinct from the Manhés. Ibbetson’s view was that : 
“ Janyw4l was the old name of the whole tribe, but is now confined to 
the royal branch who do not engage in agriculture, and look down 
upon their cultivating brethren who are commonly styled Manhds. 
The Manhds intermarry with the Salahria and other second class 
Réjputs of the neighbourhood. They call their eldest son R4jé and the 
younger ones Mian, and use the salutation Jai! In Sialkot 765 Manhds 
have returned themselves also as Bhatti, 741 as Salahria, and 755 as 
Raghbansi ; while in Gurdéspur 2,080 are also shown as Raghbansi. 
So, of the Jét Manhds of Gujrénwala, 1,325 are Virk who have shown 
themselves as Manhas also. The Manhds are real husbandmen, and 
therefore occupy a very inferior position in the local scale of Réjput 
precedence.” ‘I'hese facts and figures go far to show that Manhés is 
an old term for cultivator (possibly meaning ‘ middleman’ or tacksman), 
and that its original significance is still vaguely remembered. 

Inthe Una tahsil of Hoshiérpur the Manhds are said to havea 
synonym Sagnai, derived from the village of that name, Manhds being 
derived from Marn Hans Deo. The ancestor of the tribe came from 
Ajudhia, settled in Lahore, andthen in Jammu, which Pars Rém, 
another ancestor, re-peopled, and his brother, Autér Deo, founded the fort 


of Béhu. Pars R4m’s son, Karm Deo, had several sons, Marn Hans Deo 


* An account of the Manhds tribe has already been given at p. 67 supra, but variants 
might be added almost indefinitely. Thus in Gujrdt their tradition is that Jodh Deo had 
two sons, Mal Deo and Jakhar Deo. The latter’s descendants took to cultivétion, which 
the Rajputs despise, and so were sarcastically dubbed Manhas. They date their settlements 
in Gujr4t to Hum4yin’s time, when Pargo came to Jammu and founded Pargowdl where 
their first tonsure is still performed. One of his 22 sons, Mahi, served under Akbar, turned 
Muhammadan, and obtained a grant of land on the left bank of the Jhelum. Hence the 
Muhammadan Manhés regard the Mahi sept, as well as the Salahria, Jaréh and Bhao, as 
their offshoots, but too completely separated from them 1o allow of intermarriage. 

7 P.N.Q., 1 § 765, 
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being one. His des¢endants Dharm Deo and Karm Deo founded the 
fort of Dharbgarh in Mangarwal, west of Sagnui. Raji Abhi Chand 
of Datdérpur killed Karm Deo in battle whereupon Dharm Deo aban- 
doned Dharbgarh and founded Sagnai 17 generations ago. The rains 
of Dbarbgarh still exist. The Malkolid, Snmanidl, and Lakhan Pur 
appear to date from the same period. Some years ago, the Manhds 
assembled at Sagnai and decided that they were entitled to the aaluta- 
tion jai-dia, but this form is not conceded to them by the Réjputs of 
the first grade. ‘I'he tribe claims to have erected the temple of Tirkat& 
Devi and the fort of Sabénu at Jasroté in Jammu, and also the fort of 
Dhapgarh since demolished. The Manh4s cannot cbtain wives from 
the Rajputs of the first grade nor will they give daughters to the 
fourth or fifth grades except the Dhongotar, a tribe of the fourth 
grade, but daughters are taken from fourth grade tribes and even 
from the fifth grade, but only ia case a wife is not obtainable from the 
second or third grade: for example a headman of Sagnai bas married a 
girl of the Dhantidl, a fourth grade tribe. At marriage feasts or other 
occasions the order of precedence is according to age and if there be 
men of a higher grade present they sit above those of lower gradea. 
There are said to bo eight tribes of the second grade. Alter the 
Manhds conie the Dad, Jari4l, and Soukhlé. The Manhds and Sonkhla 
came from the West and claim to be superior to the Jaikdria Réjputs 
in Kéngra. But their status varies with their locality. Thus the 
Manhés are regarded as the highest class in Hamirpur and the Sonkhla 
as the highest class in Dera tahsil. 


On the eastern part of the Jammu border lies Gurddspur in which 
District the R4jput system was thus described by Sir Louis Dane* :— 


“The hilly tract of Gurddspur is peopled almost entirely by Thakkars 
or spurious Réjpuls, the sub-montane is mainly J%4jputs, and plains 
population is principally Jat. There are very few true Jakarta Rdjpute, 
as the Pathdénias and Manhdés, who might lay claim to this rank, have 
lost grade by turning personally to direct agriculture. Practically, all 
of these tribes come under the generic term of Saldmias, and many of 
them hardly deserve the name of Rdjputs at all, and would be called 
Réthis in Kéngzra, who are repudiated by the true-blood Réjputs. The 
lowest clans of all are known as R4m-Rimias. Leaving the classification 
based on the method of salutation adopted, and arranging the R4jpnts 
by the traditional races of Surajbansi and Som-bansi, we have tLe 
following results :— 


Chandar-bansi. Suraj-bansi. 
Jamwaél, Thaki4l. 

Guleria. Ghandar. Jasnotia (? Jasrotia), | Bhadiér. 
Pathénia, Makhotra. Janglotia. Salehria.* 
Samria. Rakwal. Manhds, Gahotra. 
Khokhar. Chauhén. Harchand. Malotra.* 
Koha. Madar. Jarral. Manj.* 
Bhatti. Kanauch. Sin, Man)jrial. 
Bhamrotra. Awan. Indauria, Rial. 
Lamin. Samanch. Chith, Jhaggi.* 
Kakotra. Jhanjua. Bigal. Sanauria. 
Naru. Dhamdigl. Tangral. Mahotra. 
Ladit. Balim. Saroch. Katil. 

; Thakkar. Lalotra. 





* Gurdaspur Gazetteer, 1891-2, pp. 68-70. 
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Those shown in italics call themselves Jaikarias, but except the first 
two Chandar-bansi, and the first three, Suraj-bansi the other clans have 
really lost their claim to the salutation of Jazdeya in this District. The 
clans against whose names an asterisk has been placed are all locally 
known as kahri,* or those who only take from or give wives to a parti- 
cular clan, and the others or dohrt, or those who take and give wives 
in the same clan. ‘The former class are considered superior. The five 
true Jaikaria clusses give and take in marriage amongst themselves, 
and take from the order Jaikaria and kahri clans. The dohri clans 
intermarry, except with their own clan or that of their mothers and 
paternal or maternal granifather. Amongst the inferior Jatkaria 
and kahri clans there is a regular order of precedence, und they take 
from a lower and give toa higher clan. Thus the Tangrdls take from 
the Katils, Lalotras and Kohéls, and give to the Jarrdls, Salehrias 
and Indaurias, the Kohdls take from the Ka4tils and hill Thake 
kars, and give tothe Tangrdls, and the Salehrias give to the Manhds 
and take from the Gahotras, KAétils and Lalotras, A tendency is, 
however, observable amongst them to level away these distinctions to 
some extent, and if this extends it will be an excellent thing. The 
Thakkars in the hill occupy the very lowest rung of the ladder, and so 
have not been shown in the list. They have innumerable subdivisions 
amongst themselves, and practice widow remarriage. The custom of 
karewa is also not uncommon amongst most of the dohri clans. This 
classification into gots or clans is not only interesting as an historical 
and ethnological study, but is also of considerable importance from the 
baser points of view of the revenue assessing officer and vital statisti- 
cian. A curious feature of the race is that the lower classes appear to 
be dying out. Their estates are undermanned, so far as the proprietors 
go, and badly farmed; allsorts of reasons based on poverty of soil, 
climate, and general impoverishment are adduced by the people 
themselves to explain this, but, in my opinion, none of these are suffi- 





a 


* The term kuhri appears to be derived from ek ‘one,’ and dohvi from do, ‘two.’ Appa- 
rently the latter class make reciprocal betrothals, while the latter only arrange unilateral 
ones, This conjecture is confirmed by the Kashmir Census Rep. of 1912, which says :— 
“ Among the Rajputs, even as between the sub-castes of undisputed nobility of birth, there 
are minute distinctions as to which can give and which can take girls in marriage and 
these limitations aro adhered to with great pride. Itis this practice that has led to the 
distinction that exists between the ekehra and dohra clans. The former (i,e. the ekehra, 
clearly) sections of a caste or sub-caste are those which can contract cnly a one-sided match, 
that is to say they can accept only the daughters of the other party for marriage with their 
sons, but, because of their superiority iu the social scale, cannot give their own daughters in 
marriage to the sons of that party. The dohra classes exchange sons and deughters without 
any restriction, In fact marriages amongst them are settled only on a system of exchange. 
A, for instance, marries his son to B's daughter only if he has a daughter to give to B’s son. 
O.-e of the evil consequences of this is that the ekehras have to pay cash by way of compen: 
sation to dohras when taking girls from the latter for marriage to their sons. This has led 
to making marriage a merely mercenary affair. On the other hand the ekehra classes may 
sometimes have to pay for boys from higher families (though this custom is denied by the 
higher classes), That is, too, why such mea of these classes as cannot afford to pay the 
bride-price remain unmarried.” 

The hypergamous grading appears to be :— 

i, Jai-Kéria i5s : 5 
ii. Kahri } avoiding widow remarriage. 

ili, Dohri, who exchanges brides apparently and certainly practise widow remarriage. 

iv. Thakkar, corresponding to the RAthis of Kangra, but probably including ii and iii, 

The Jai-Kéria further have two grades, hypergamous inter se, one the true or acknow- 
ledged Jai. dria, the other with a doubtful right to that title. 
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cient to entirely account for the results noticed. The first two affect 
all tribes alike, and yet amongst the higher classes there is a general 
tendency to increase, while, where the R4jputs have embraced Isl4m, 
they are just as numerous as any other race. The last result probably 
lends the required clue. The marriage law amongst the Hindu Réjput 
ordinarily requires that a higher clan should not give its daughters in 
marriage to a lower, though they may take from the lower class. The 
lower, therefore, they descend the tribal ladder the more difficult it is 
for a man to obtain a suitable wife: and the climax is reached in the 
case of the Thakkars, who are here at the bottom of the scale, and 
amongst whom the deterioration of race and geverally dwindling ten- 
dency are most marked. The daughters leave the clan, and the men 
must either remain unmarried or take their brides from sub-tribes 
which, though not regarded consanguinous, have so frequently in- 
termarried during past centuries as to ruin the physical prospects of 
the progeny. On embracivg Islém the strict rules of the marriage 
law are much released, and though outside marriages are preferred, 
there is nothing to prevent general marriages even within the clav. Ag 
a consequence we find that, while the Muhammadan Manhas, K4til and 
Salehria Rajputs have so multiplied, as to have reduced their aver- 
age holding 7 acres in Shakargarh, the Hindu have dwindled until each 
proprietor owns as much as 18 acres, and in the case of the lower clans 
the contrast is much more striking.” 


Going still furthur east we have the Réjput system of the Punjab 
Himalayas which is imperfectly desoribed below. 


B.—'I'HE HINDU RAJPUTS OF THE EASTERN HILLS, 


In the eastern hills, which lie in the north-east corner of the Punjab, 
we have a type, and undoubtedly # very ancient type, of Hindu society 
which has been practically untouched by Muhammadan influences, 
though possibly Buddhism may at one time have affected its develop- 
ment. This society has an exceedingly complicated organization, 
based on the two principles of natural descent and social status inde- 
pendent of that descent, which we have found to exist, in a compara- 
tively simple form, among the Khatris. Caste, in the accepted meaning 
of that term, may be said not to exist. The bighest stratum of society 
is composed of a number of tribes which are split up into several groups 
of different social status, and which are generically called Réjputs. Below 
these R4jput tribes are the cultivating classes, the Kanets and Ghiraths, 
and below them again the artizans and menials. 


The R4jputs consist of numerous tribes, divided into still more nu- 
merous septs or als, both tribes and septs being based on natural descent. 
The al does not appear to bo necessarily exogamous, for in some cases 
the term is used as practically equivalent to family, and what the 
exogamous unit really is I am unable to say.* 





* “Tt is worthy of notice that there is some vagueness of idea, and probably indefinite. 
ness of custom, aboat the prohibited degrees " among the Jéts and Brahmans of the south 
east Punjab (Code of Tribal Custom, Gurgaon, p. 20), 


————oOOOOOOOOO OO oaoaoaoan"DaaBDhBhD9™”ayaaBRA9@9-mB»DBDADADAAAAAB—————————————————————————————— > —>—>=&_&————~—>_>>;——————ESESEEE. 





Tribe or Race. - 


I.—NMidn or Jaikdria, 


Katoch* :— Katoch septs :— 
K4shab-gotra, Bhim-Chandia. 
Dil4war-Chandia. 
Dalpatia. 
Khem Chandia. 


Goleria clans :— 

Septs :— 
Gadotia. 
Chand. 
Batlobar. 
Bangolar. 
Mur4dpuria, 
Saroch, 
Kadol. 
Hatnoch. 
K ishen-Singhia, 
Gagli. 
Hatrial. 
Hamirpuria. 
Badn-Chandia, 


Jaswél clan. 


Dadhwé] clan. 
BSibala clan, 


II.—Rdjput. 


Katoch septs :— 
Babhauria, 
Indauria. 


Goleria septs :— 
Sanwaria, 
Malothar. 
Changra. 


JaswAl sept :— 
Jasiél, 


Dadhwél sept :— 
Bujherw4l, 
Chibh, 


STaTvs-GROUPs. 


III.—Thékur. IV.— Rathi, 
lst grade Rénas, | 2nd grade Rdnas. let grade. 2nd grade. 
Katoch sept :— 
Gararwal. 
Goleria sept :— 
ahblotia. 





JaswAl septs :— 
Dongarwal., 
Malial. 
Sudi4l. 
Balohi. 
Kadehria. 


Dadhwil sept :— 
Soharu. 
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in the Eastern Hills. 
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Tribe or Race, 


Tonwar :— 
Itri-gotra. 

Pundrit :— 
Itri-gotra. 


Pundrit :-— 
Itri-gotra. 


Chandel :— 
Itri-gotra, 


Jadu-bansi :— 
Kondal-gotra. 


Manhas, 





SraTus-GRouPs, 


IIT.—Thdkur, 








I.—Mién or Jaikéria, Il,—Rdjput. 





Ist grade Ranas. | 2nd grade Rénas, 







Septs :— 
Baloria. 
Bhadwél. 








The Kola (Kulu). 
Mandiél, Suketar. 








Patri4él sub-clan :— 
Septs :— 
Manaswalia. 
Dad. 
Banloch. 
Halkaia, 







Kakluria. Kahluria septs :-— 
Chandla, 
Chandpuria. 







Kotlehria. Kotlehria sept :— 
Ranot. 








Manhés septs :— 
Jamuwél., 
Samiél, etc. etc. etc. 


Ist grade. 


etc. 


IV.— Rathi, 










2nd grade. 





Oghidl, 
Dhumrial. 
Chabaria. 
Dheria, 


ete. 
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The tribes are split up into six status-groups in the manner slown 
in the table on pages 278—280, so that the order of social precedence 
stands thus :— 


1.—Mién, IL—Réjput. IL—Thékur { 9%, grade Rénas. 
” ” 


1V.—Réthi lst grade Rénas. 


a 2nd ” a») 


These terms require some comment. It will be observed that the 
term Réjput appears to be used in a restricted as well as in a general 
sense, and as this two-fold meaning has led to confusion I propose to 
call these groups, collectively, the R4jput-Réthi groups. It will further 
be seen that each of the terms used denotes status, not race, or caste, 
or tribe. Barnes*, for instance, says :—‘ T'wo of the old royal and now 
essentially R4jput families (of Kangra) are said to be Brahman by origi- 
nal stock.’ Midu literally means ‘ prince, ’ and as the members of that 
grade are entitled to the salutation jat dia they are also called Jaikéra, 
but this group is also called, vaguely, Réjput. Of the other terms Thé- 
kur, or baron, and R4né or chief, are simply titles denoting status or rank, 
while it is suggested that Réthi is derived from rakhebi (which is an equi- 
valent of karewa, or widow remarriege). However this may be, Réthi 
is a term which implies loss of status and so is rarely used by the Rathis 
themselves. Thus all the terms in use denote status and nothing else. 


Lastly, it will be seen that the tribes are not graded according to 
status, for we find that even some Katoch septs are quite low down in 
the scale, though for the most part the Katoch are Midn of Jaikéria 
status. Status depends mainly on the strictness with which certain 
social rules are observed. Thus ‘the Midn andthe Thdékur must not 
permit widow remarriage.’ Further a Midn should not plough, give 
his daughter in an inferior class, nor take a wife from it.t He may 
not accept any price for a daughter, and his women-folk must observe 
strict parda. The chief distinctions between a Mién and a Thékur 
seem to be that the latter may plough and also may take a wife from a 
Réthi. The Jaikéria are not supposed to eat kachchi, or smoke except 
with one another, but in practice it is regarded asa venial offence if 
they do so with the grade next below them. ‘The Réthi practises 
karewa, and that distinguishes him from the Réjput. They also accept 
a bride-price, but are in this respect ouly on a level with the Thaékurs, 
who often do the same, or effect exchange betrothals.{ 


But in former times, if not now, status could also be gained Sy royal 
favour, for a Raja might promote a Ghirth to be a Réthi, ora Thakur to 
be a R4jput, for service done or money given. By giviug a daughter 
to animpoverished raja a rich Rathi may raise his clan—not merely, 
it would seem himself or his family—to Thékur Réjput status. Ifa 
raja takes a Pdtial girl, whom he has seen herding cattle and fallen in 
love with, the girl’s whole clan begins to give its daughters to Midns 
and gains a step in the social scale. On the other hand, by practising 
widow remarriage or giving a daughter to an inferior grade, status 
could be diminished or lost.§ 





* Kangra Settlement Report, § 73. 

{ But he may take a wife from an inferior status-group. Th» term ‘class’ here seems 
to be used Joosely for caste. 

¢ Lyall’s Kéngra Settlement Rop., § 72. | § Ibid, §§ 73 and 66, 


243 Rdjput and lower grades. 


The effects of this system are seen in the varying, status of the septs 
in each tribe, but the complexity ofthe system is not fully brought out 
in the table, for there are degrees of social status, even within, the sept 
based on proximity to its original home. Further we find that in each 
status-group some als or septs are hypergamous, while others are not, 
for they refuse to give daughters to the next highest group. Lastly, 
the status of a tribe may vary with the locality ig which it is settled. 


In fine, Réjput society is in a state of chaos and it is hardly possible 
to give any clear account in detail of its various ramifications. Moreover, 
any such account would probably be obsolete in a few years, for society 
isin a state of flux, out the fluctuating units are the septs or als, or at 
least the families, not the individual members of the tribe. 


The relations of the Rajput-Ratht groups to the lower castes.—As we 
have seen the Réthis give daughters to the Th4kurs and they in turn to 
the Midn, a system which apparently finds expression in the saying :— 
‘Chauthi pirht Rathnt ki rant banjae or in the fourth generation 
the Rathi’s daughter becomes a queen.’ This is to be explained as mean- 
ing that a Rathi’s daughter, the first geucration, may marry a Thakur 
in the second generation, Inthe third her daughter may marry a 
Réjput and her daughter again may marry a Mién or a ruling chief. At 
least this is the only way in which the expression “ fourth generation ” 
seems explicable. There isa similar saying regarding a Kanetni, or the 
daughter of a Kanet, who may in the fifth generation become a queen. 
Lastly, there is the saying :—‘ Satvin pirhit Ghirthni ki dhi rani hojar 
or in the seventh generation a Ghirth’s daughter becomes a queen.’* 

But even this does not close the circle of marriage relationships. 
The Rdthi may contract a jhanjrara or second marriage with a woman 
of another caste, such as J&t or Jhiwar, and the issue by such a 
marriage are deemed legitimate. Thus we arrive at once at the obvious 
conclusion that there is no endogamous Kéjput ‘caste’ at all, and 
moreover there are no sub-castes, but a series of status-groups each 
more or less hypergamous. i , 


Results of the Rajput social system.—The Réjputs of the hills exhibit 
some of the usual features of a society organized on a system of hyper- 
gamy. ‘Réjputs of high family are heavily, bribed to marry owing to 
the feeling of pride which forbids a RAjput to marry a daughter to 
any but a man of equal or rather superior family but his own.’ Here 
we have Kulinism in full force. The Rdjputs of the third grade or 
Thékurs are thus placed in a peculiarly unfortunate position. ba the 
one hand, they have to buy husbands for their daughters. On the 
other band, the Rathis will not give them daughters without exacting 
a price so that they are mulcted both when marrying and when 
giving in marriage. 

Raja Jai Chand, Réja of Lambagraon, thus classified the RAjputs of 
Kéngra, but it is doubtful whether all bis septs (als) are in fact exogam- 
ous, and there is some uncertainty also ag to the exact nature of the 
groups bere called clans. . ae 





* Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul gives the steps thus: (1)a Ghirath girl may marry 8 
Kachcha Rathi, and (2) her daughter a Pakka R4thi, Their daughter in turn may.marty 
(3) a Thakkar, and (4) a Thakkar may give his daughter to’ a R4jpyt, he'(6)'to.a Mién 
and (6) a Mién’s daughter may be married to a R4ja, and so become a rani, “i 
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The chief clans of R4jputs found in the Simla hills are shown below 
together with the place whence they are said to have come. 


Pramér or Panwari Ojjain, Mabhéli any 
Ohauhd4n, Lobfékri oe 
Solanghi, Rangliéni ae | erwér, etc, different 
Prabér. Trondi . f districts, 
Gaur .. Bengal. Ghténi ons 
Gyéru we Gaya, Nirél cae 
Katal ... Néban Sirmir. Thékur 2 Mérwd 
Vishal Kanchananagar Réns ee nee 
(Deccan). Pathdnia .. Delhi. 
Padwél .. Malwa. 
Kshatriya Deseended from Pars 
m. 


Many of these clans are said to have come when the R4jputs were 
massacred by Balrdmji ; the Gaur is said to have come in 1267 Bikr- 
majit, and the Pathd4nia about three centuries ago, but no precise date 
can be assigned to the Rajput invasions, and they appear to have come 
in small numbers winning their way to sovereignty over the country 
rather by their superior civilization than by conquest on a large scale, 
All the chiefs of the hill States are Rajputs and their ancestors are 
mentioned in the Bhagvat and the Mahdbhérat. The Rdwats and 
Rathis may be classed alsoas Rdjputs. They however plough and 
cultivate land with their own hands, and their rites at a wedding or a 
death are not according to the Shd4stras. Sartoras are those born of 
a Réjput father and a Kanet or some other low caste mother. Rajputs 
do not intermarry with them nor eat food prepared by them. 


The writer of the above paragraph then goes on to say that the first 
four sections of the Dash4ls—Gonds, Theogs, Madhdns, Darkotis, etc.— 
were for a long time after their migration to the hills, considered to be 
low caste like the Kanets, and did not wear the sacred thread nor 
perform the orthodox death ceremonies, Gradually, however, they 
mixed with the R4jputs, and began to give their daughters in marriage 
to wealthy Rdjputs. Afterwards the Rajput also condescended to 
marry their daughters to them. The history of the migration of the 
Jar Giérds and Jér Katdls is very much the same. In reality they were 
Brahmans, and Brahmans of their brotherhood are still to be found. 
But they gave up their Brahmanical functions and, adopting the 
marriage and death ceremonies of R4jputs, mixed with them. For 
example the states of Kot Khai, Kumhfrsain, Karangla, Delath, 
Kanethi, Jubbal, Rdwin, Sairi, Taroch and Khash were full of low 
castes of Kaneis, but now they have adopted the ceremonies of the 
superior Kanets. The Sérsut and Gaur Brahmans did not intermarry 
but now they do so. 

The writer, it will be observed, does not tell us who the Dashéls ara, but 
he apparently means that they were immigrants from the plains who 
founded the baronies of Gond, Theog, Madhén and Darkoti, witn others 
not specified. These baronies are now ruled by R4ndés owning a more 
or less nominal allegiance to their suzerain states. The Gidru (from 
Gaya) and the Katél both appear to be called J4r, but the important 
thing about them is that both are of Brahman origin, but adopted 

jut avocations and usdges, and so became amalgamated with the 
older R4jputs, just as the Kanets of Kot Khai and the other States 
specified got mixed up and the Gaur and Sérsat Brahmans intermingled, 
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The writer is quoted verbatim because what he writes is not only 
interesting in itself, but his way of writing illustrates the mental pro- 
cesses by which Brahmans come to be accepted as Rajputs by caste, 
and so on. 

Descending from the Kangra Valley and crossing the range which 
running parallel with the Siwdliks forms the Jaswén Din or valley 
and is included in the Una tabsil of Hoshiarpur, we find the following 
elaborate classification of the Rajputs put forward :— 


- |. First grade containing 18 classes. 
2. Second ,, is 8 ,, 
8. Third ,, i 24 =, 

4. Fourth ,, a 40 , 
5. Fifth ,, » 109 ,, 





].—Raspors or Taz First Grane, 


1. Katoch, 3. Jaswal, 
2. Goleria, 4. Sibia, 
5. Dadhwdl, 


but the last four are mere offshoots of the first. To these are added 
Kahléria, Kotlehria, Hindiéria, Sirmdria, Mankotia, Mandié] and 
Dhadwél.* Sipéhia is a modern form of 4. 


The original settlement of the Jaswél was at Bhir Jaswd4n in Théna 
Amb, and remains of buildings, wells and fountains still exist on a 
hill at that place. They acquired the name of Jasi4] or Jaswdl from 
the Jaswén Din in Hoshidrpur. 


The Sibdia were settled at Siba or Sivia in tahsil Dera, but they 
may have derived their name from Réj4 Sapfiran Chand who founded 
Siba, or indeed Siba may have been named from him. Saptran Chand 
became a rdéj4 four generations after Réj4 Hari Chand who founded 
Haripur. 

The Dadhwél appear to have been undoubtedly first settled at Dadh, 
but possibly they derive their name from the Dadwa Latta tract which 
comprises parts of Héjipur, Datérpur, and certain villages in Amb, 
Garbdiwdla and Haridna: or perhaps the tract takes its name from 
the tribe. 


Although the Goleria, Sibéia, Dadhw4] and Jasw4l were originally 
only branches of the Katoch they intermarry amongst themselves but 
not with the Katoch. This is the more remarkable because Goleria is 
an older branch than the Katoch and still performs tho rdj-tilak. The 
four septs mentioned may however take wives from the second and 
third grades except that the Jasw4l may not intermarry with the 
Jasial of the second grade. Certain villages held by these septs 
appear to be regarded as of lower status, for example the Jasw4l of 
Phadsale Wasoh are of the first grade, those of Pandogah of the 


* All these are clearly territorial designations. Thus :— 
Kahldria—of Kahlar or Bil4spur ; Kotlehria—of Kotlehr, the ruling family of that atate ; 
Hinddria—of Hindir or Ndldgarh; Sirmiria—of Sirmar or Néhan; Mankotia—of 
Mankot, and Mandiél of Mandi; Dadhwél—of Dadh (and so on). 
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second and those of Amb, Una, Kalwa-badoh and Kothra, or of Devia, 
Phore, Amalhar, Pholar and Amb-Tallu are even below (junior to) 
the second grade and go on. 


The Katoch,* etc., have a similar classification and these gradations 
are scrupulously observed on all occasions. 





II.—T an Rispurs or tak Seconn Grapg, 


Manhds. Dud. 
Jagrotia. Jaridl. 
Sonkbla, 


The origin of the Dud is ascribed to Garhmukterar, whence they went 
to Bindraban, thence to Garhi Ménasw4] in tabsil Garhshankar and 
thence to Kungrat and Batin in Una tabsil. Finally they settled in 
Salvi, etc., in Théna Amb. 


The Jarié] (or Tamar, a synonym of unknown origin), are also 
called Réjauri from Rdjaur, a province of Jammu. Their ancestor 
Nihal Singh was defeated and killed by one of the Mughals. His 
daughters committed suicide, but one of his rants escaped to Kéldnaur 
accompanied by her parohit and gave birth to a son named JGré, whence 
the name of the tribe. She took refuge in Chamba with a merchant 
who acquired great wealth owing to the boy’s good fortune, in conse- 
quence of which he changed his name to Bhég Singh and his descen- 
dants settled in Nangal Jaridlén and other villages of Amb. 


The Sonkhla, or Sankhudhéra, the name of their original home, are 
descended from Réjés Bho] and Vikramaditya. Their ancestor Réja 
Jagdes came to the hills to worship at Jawdla Mukhi. He was 
accompanied by various retainers, including his parohit. Having 
married into the Katoch family he settled at Jaldéri near Nédaun. 
A fagtr gave one of their ancestors, by name Sangu, the bar or power 
to cure small-pox and this gift was inherited by Sangu’s descendants, 
one of whom practised inoculation of the right hand, using acertain 
herb. In order to practise this inoculation the tribe settled in various 
villages, especially in Nagholi in tahsil Una. They are also spread 
over the Simla hills and Kangra. Sati worship is common amongst 
these tribes. Amongst the Jarial five women of the bride’s brother- 
hood must take part in the gotkundla, which is not the case with the 
Manhfs or tribes of the first grade. It is also said that the whole of 
the brotherhood and ldgis should attend a wedding. Amongst the 
Sonkhla on the samohat day, before a wedding, a feast is given to the 
brotherhood of the bridegroom, that is to say this feast is regarded 
as apart of the samohat; other tribes feast the members of the 
marriage procession at the bridegroom’s house. 


The Jariél regard Shiv-ji as their Isht or patron deity. The Jariél 
and Sonkhla appear to perform no sacrifices. The Did consult a 
Brahman and feed him before sowing. 

*For example the Hemat-or Hem-Chandia Katoch of Bijapur in Kdéngra will not smoke 


with the Katoch of certain other villages simply because the former live close to Lamba- 
gr4on , the origins! residence of the family. 
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The remaining four tribes are Laddo, Ghorebaha, Chandis, and 
Bhanot. 





IT].—Riseuts or THe Torep GRADE. 


This grade comprises eight tribes :*— 


Name. Synonym. Name. Synonym, 
Jasi4l, Barid It +e» Ohbaudhri. 
Pétial ..  Pathénia, Pétial .. Raghu-bans, 
Phadidrtakhi .. Taschak. Bbamnauria « ~=Néra, 

Sandal ... Chaudhri. Chanwaria. 


The Jasidl say they came from the South and conquered the Jaswin 
valley, but were all exterminated by an invader Purab Chand (who had 
married their king’s daughter), except one boy who escaped. Réjé 
Purnb Chand was afflicted with a disease on account of his cruelty tothe 
Jasiél, until he sought out the boy and made him enter the Késhab 
got, hitherto the got only of the Katoch. 


S4ndal’s ancestor Jadhbir abandoning Chhalkdkra took refuge from 
Muhammadan oppression with his mother’s father in Arnidla-Sh&hpur 
in tahsil Hoshidrpur and was given 5 villages for maintenance, includ- 
ing Arniéla-Shahpur, which the tribe still holds. 


IV.—Troses or tHe Fourta Grape. 


Name. Synonym. Name, Synonym. 
Rajan .. Khokhar. Sihanda. 
Dhantial .. Réné, Badhminia .. Punwér. 
Ladol -. Jamwél. Salohar. 
Bangwai .» Kaloth. Bandwat. 
Léori ee =Punwar. Dangoher ve =Jaswal. 
Malputh. 


1. Many years ago the ancestor of the Réjan came to Réjni Devi in 
Hoshiérpur and settled there—whence the name Rdjan. Khokhar 
is said to be their original name. 


The Réjan of R4jni went on a wedding procession to Hindur but were 
attacked by the Réjputs and all save one woman exterminated. She 
had a son whose three sons Adu, Santu and Bagga founded the villages 
of those names in Amb in their mother’s country. 


2. Dhantidl derives its name from M. Dhontha in taheil Dera, 
Rané was a title bestowed by a Rd4jé on an ancestor. 


3. The Ladol or Jamwél came originally from Oudh to Jammu 
where they settled at Ladwéra. 





® The names of some of these tribes also are territorial, thus :— 


Phadidrtakhi from Phandura. Bhamnauria from Bhamnur in Dasuya tahsil, 
Patiél from Patna. ee from Ghaw4san Chanwar in Dera 
tabsil. 


1 There is alsoa Barié II which claims to be superior to Barié I, while Sandal and Barié I 
are also said to be synonyms, 
Barié 1 has 6 ale :— 7 
Dhuril from Dhatu village. Suji4] from Suri village, fa ' 
Nahrid! from Nabri _, Sathtalié froth Tild Bitotal det in Kothrs, 
Mayiél from Mairi 7 Banawat from Arniéla, 
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The Ladol tradition is that they, are. dgscended, thug :~~, 


eee 
£ 
tented (loundel Reybs 
(founde ounde war, 
Lahore). or Kasur). om 


Their descendants were Autér Deo and Parae Rém and the latter 
established six rdjadhdnis or kingdoms and 16 mandis or fiefs. Jam- 
nast Deo’s descendants still live in Jammu, but Kala Deo left it on a 
pilgrimage and settled at Ladoli, their present village, with Théthal, 
Katohar and Athmdnia, 

4, ‘The Bangwai derive their name from Bangoi in Goler. 

The Rach Brahman are the parohits of the Bangw4i, because, as 
usual, one of that Brahman section harboured the two wives of their 
ancestor, who had been poisoned. Their sons settled, one in Bhul in 
Héjipur, the other in Bangoi. The latter’s descendants emigrated to 
Abhipur, Fatehpur, and thence to Goyandpur Nabhra, still holding the 
last: two villages. 

5. Léori is from Lawar, the locality of which is given as iu Hindu- 
stan. 

The Léore migrated from Lawar to Babhar, in Una, and thence to 
Komerén, a settlement of the Kulsu Réjputs (who seem to be extinct). 

6. Malputh is derived from Multén ! 

7, Sihanda—from Sindh. 

8 Bedhmania—from a place Badhmana. 

9. Salohar—from Salwa. 

10. Randéwat—not explained. 

11. Dangohar—a branch of the Jasw4l settled in Dangoh, but this 
claim is.not admitted ,by, the Katoch. 

The. exact places of:10 and 11 are doubtfal. 





V.—Taripes oF THE Firtra GRADE. 
Eleyen tribes of this grade are found in Tahsil Una :— 


1, Bringwd4l. (synonym Chandla) is said to derive its name from 
Pingal or Bengal in Dasuya (?). Their ancestor Hardiél Chand came 
from Hindastén to Kablar, whence his descendants swigrated to 
Ghaw4san in Dera and thence to Bengli, in Una, near Amb and Lohéra. 


2. Masotha, or Thakkar, descended from Meda, came from Mastidni 
in Kéngra (whence the name) and thence to Nakroh in Una. Thakkar 
appears to denote their rank. 

3. Bajotha.derives.its name from,R4j4 Bhoj. It came from Katra 
Thénapuri. in, Hindustén and. thence as. a ruling. tribe to Delhi and 
Bhatinda. After that it established itself in Sirmdr and then in Katra, 
in Dera, Ghamror, Mandholi, Néri and Tohlo. o 

4. Pathw4l (Punwé4r) is derived from bhathi, a ‘still,’ because their 
progenitor was superintendent of a distillery. 


Bij Sen is said to, be. the ancestor of the, Path wél, Badhménia, Gori 
and Sonkhla. 
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5. Gurtaye (S4ndal or Muqaddam) derives its name from Gaggar- 
garh, or Goret according to another tradition, where they once lived. 
They emigrated from Sirmar. 


6. Chéngri, from Changar in Kangra, near Jawdlamukhi. Thence 
they came to Nathahi. 

7. Dohal (Chauhén), from the village of that namenear Amb. They 
also hold Karotia and Dhanotia, and hence the Karotia and Dhontiél 
are regarded as sub-divisions of this tribe. 


8. Gangéet—from Ganga (Ganges). ‘They first settled in Bit 
Ménaswdl and now occupy Amb and Mawa. 

9. Jébr4 or Chambiél—from Jabar in Kédngra. Migrating from 
Chamba, they founded a state at Haripur but were exterminated with 
the exception of a woman who escaped. Her descendants settled in 
Jabar and Ghiwai, and at Nakroh. 


10. Ragwali, from Rugwalgarh in Kangra where their ancestor 
Ratn Pél settled after migrating from Delhi via Jammu. They have 4 
branches :— 

(1). Raghwali, descended from Sucheta, his eldest son, living in 
Chalar. 

(2). Banidli from Bania, living in Balidna in K4ngra, 

(3). Tidliya, from Tija (also living in Kangya), besides Baghwili. 

C.—THE RAJPUTS OF THE EASTERN PLAINS. 


Next come the Rajputs of the Delhi territory and the Jumna valley.* 
They belong for the most part to the two great tribes of Chauhén and 
Punwar which gave Delhi its most famous dynasties, but several other 
tribes have to be added to these two and their origins are ascribed to 
three different races. Like the Hill Rajputs these tribes all claim to be 
ultimately descended from the few great tribes or royal races or kuls 
as they are commonly called, of the Rajput annals, and each of these 
races is divided again into innumerable local clans called sachs or 
gots. i Thus according to the account given in the Phulkién States 

azetteer :— 


“The Rajputs are divided into three races (bans) Sfraj-bansi 
Chandar-tansi (lunar) and Agni-kul or Berach bane flash base 
again divided into khanps, each khanp into nakhs and each nakh, it is 
said, into géts. The Agni-kul have four branches (? khdnps), (i) the 
Solankhi, or ‘16-handed’; (i) the Sankhla, blowing sankh or shell ; 
(27) the Pramara or Punwdr (whose ancestor had no arms), and (iv) the 
Chauhdn, the ‘ four-handed’, also called the Chatr-bhuj. The eponym 
of the latter had two sons:—Sikand whose descendants are found in 


* According to Cunningham the term Rajputé4na extended previous to the Mahratta 
conquest from the Sutlej on the west to the indh ri érwa 
oot a: ee j Chhota Sindh river of Mérwér on the east. Tho 

¢ The following is a curious scrap of Mirdsi genealogy from Lahore :— 

Raja, Ghang, Surajbansi. 
! >) 
Obima Obaubin Dug 

—four septs which do not intermarry, except when Bah mais dina, Nang 

The Goria Mirdsis say that Ghang had 12 sons—one of whom was Goria. Some of the 
Goria are Telis, others horse-breakers. The Chima would appear to be the Chima J4ts and 
the Nangra tho Nagra Jéts, but who the Duggle are it is impossible to say, : 
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Béwal, and Bhél whose descendants inhabit the Bégar, Sikand had 12 
sons, each of whom founded a separate nakh, thus: (1) Alan Deoji, 
eponym of the Chauhdn Rajputs in B4wal, founded the Alanot nakh, 
(2) Hardalji founded the Hada nakh, (3) Deoji founded the Dewara 
nakh, (4) Suraj Mul founded the Adsongra nukh, (5) Balaji founded the 
Balia nakh. The (6) Khenchi,* (7) Narman, (8) Bhag, (9) Bargala, 
(10) Dasotra, (11) Basotra and (12) Kahi! nakhs are named after his 
other sons. ‘The Chauhéns form an exogamous group. ‘Those of Béwal 
nizdmat are Alanot by nakh and Bach by got, Bachash having been 
their ancestor. Like Sikand’s descendants they worship Asaw4ni Devi, 
whoso temple is at Samber in Jaipur. Bhal’s descendants worship Jibbi 
Devi of Khandela. The descendants of Sikand worship the Bhirgwat 
Godéwari stream, wear a three stringed janeo, and specially follow the 
Sham Veda. Every khanp of these Rajputs has a tree as its dhirt, 1.e. its 
members do not cut or usv it. Thus the Rajputs of Bawal nizdmat do not 
cut the dsa pdla tree. Prior tothe period of R4éjput supremacy Béwal, 
including the modern tahsils of Rewéri and Kot Qésim with a part of 
Jaipur, was ruled by Bhagra,a J4t, whence it is still called Bhigota. 
The R4jputs of this tract are fvllowers of a Mulammadan saint whose 
shrine is at Nangal Yeju in Béwal. They avoid the us» of liquor aod 
use halil flesh, but preserve the belief in saéis, A wan may nos visit 
his father-in-law’s house unless invited and given a present of orua- 
ments. The mukliwa is considered unnecessary when the parties are 
young. 

Of the various branches of the lunar race the Badgijer, Kachhwéha 
and Shaikh4wnat khinps have a common descent. The former claim 
descent from Lahu, son of R4ém and Sita, and the Kachhwé4has’ ancestor 
was created by Balwik out of kush grass. Kaldjf, a Kachkwaha, hada 
son by the favour of Shaikh Burhén-ud-din, the Muhammadan saint, and 
eo his descendants are called Shuikh4wats, ‘They have 36 nakhs includ- 
ing the Ratnéwat (descendants of Bhairon-ji), Dunéwat, Chanddwat and 
Khachhrolian, of which the first is found in Ndbha, though only in 
small numbers. Ratn4wat women do not use the spinning wheel or 
grind corn, aud the men would rather starve than eat flour ground by 
their women. Those who do so are excommunicated. Ail the Shaikh- 
awats are followers of Shaikh Burhén-ud-din, whose shrine is at 
Jaipur. They bind askin round a child’s waist and only use halal 
flesh according to the Shaikh’s behests. Kachhwétdés and Shaikhdéwats 
do not intermarry, being descendants of one ancestor. The Badgdjars 
now marry with the Kachhwéhas, but not so the Shaikhéwats. This 
used not to be the cage, but since they migrated to R4jputdna it has been 
the custom. A Kachhwaha chief set the example by marrying a 
Badgiajar girl whom he met when huntingatiger. Other Lunar branches 
found in the State are the J4di and Tanwar RAjputs. The former are 
descended from Jaddu, one of the five sons of Radja Jajati, 5th in 
descent from the moon. They have a number of nakhs, of which the 
Moktéwat (so called because Sri Krishn, their ancestor, wore a mukat 
or crown) is found in N4bha, They are disciples of Atri, from whom 
their got is derived, and avoid marriage with tho Bhattis, who are 
a branch of their tribe. Tarfs, the ancestors of the Tunwérs was 


* These appear to be the Khichi of Cunningham's A. S. R., II, pp. 294—301, 
T Or obargava, 
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the second son of Réjé Jajéti; they are again divided into nakhe 
aod gots and though Jéda@ and Tinwar descend from a common 
ancestor, yet they intermarry with one another, but Tanwara and 
Jétus do not intermarry. Once a Tanwar Rdéj4 had a son who 
was born with long hair and the pandits warned him that the boy 
endangered his life, so he was abandoned in the desert. A Léta 
Brabwan, however, declared that the birth was auspicious to the Réja, 
so he had the child traced. He was found sheltered by a hawk’s (chil) 
wings: one of the followers of the R4j4 threw an arrow at the bird, it 
flew away,and at the place where it alighted a temple was erected 
to the bird as the goddess Chila. The boy was named J&tié or 
“Jong haired,” and his descendants avoid killing a chil und worship 
the goddevs. Their special parohits are Brahmaus of the Léta got. 
Réjputs pride themselves on the titleof Thakur, Those born of slave 
girls are said to be of the Suretw4l got and also called Déroghas, 
Unlike other Hindus, Rajput women often wear blue clothes, but they 
do not wear kanch or silver bracelets, only ivory ones. The women 
avoid flesh and liquor, but not so the men. They will take water 
from the skin of a Muhammadan saqqa or water-carrier. Marriage is 
consummated without waiting for the mukliwa and sometimes the pair 
meet in the house of the girl’s parents. The bride is not sent back to 
her home three or four days after the wedding, and she is not allowed 
to visit her parents until the bhora ceremony, which takes place some- 
time after the wedding has been pertormed. Buta wife goes to her 
parents’ house for her first confinement, Early marriage is no longer 
practised. 


The primary sub-division of the tribes is into thapas or thdmbas, 1... 
groups of villages bound together by common descent, Sub-feudal 
ties aro still recognised, the village occupied by the descendants of the 
common ancestor in the eldest line being, however small or reduced 
in circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. To this day, when 
a headman dies, the other villages of the thdpa assemble to install 
his heirs, and the turban of the parent village is first tied on his 
head. In old days the subordinate villages used to pay seme small 
chaudhrdydt to the head village on the day of the great Diwéli, The 
head village is still called the ‘great? or ‘turban’ village, the tika 
or Village of origin, the tika being the sign of authority formally 
impressed in old days on the forehead of the heir of a deceased leader 
in the presence of the assembled thépa. No village can change its 
thipa. Tbe imperial revenue system of the Mughals in adopting the 
tribal thapa as one of its units somewhat modified its constitution, but 

the revenue thazas generally coincided with those of the tribe. In 
addition to the limitations imposed on intermarriage with neighbours 
there is a further restriction, imposed by the Réjputs, whereby no 
man can marry into any family living in the thipa into which his 
father, grandfather or great grandfather married.* Thus if a Mandhér 
Réjput married a Chauhan girl of thapa Juudla his son, grandson 
and great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chauhén ot 
any Village in the Jundla thépa. But beyond this and the normal 
a ee NS ee ee a ee 
*In Indri the Chauhdns say they avoid their own byong or natural sept and got, 


(Bachchas) and also their maternal grandfather's thamba in marriage. “Io Kaithal the 
Mandhére &void their own tribe and the maternal grandfather's thamba, 
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prohibition against marrying within the clan, the Rajputs have in 
general no further limitations on intermarriage.* 


The Rijpul migrations.—The H4jput traditions say that the Caanogu 
once held Kaithal and Samana und ruled the neighbouring tract from 
Kohand, that the Bargaa Rajpats held the country round Asgaadh, 
Safidon and Salwan, and the Ponpigs that round ‘lhdnesar and the 
Nardak. The latter were however expelled by the Usacgin who 
made Jundla their headquarters: and occupied a great part of the 
Nardak together with large possessions in the Dodb.t 


The two former tribes, t. e. the Chandel and Barah, were at appar- 
ently the same time expelled by the Mandahér who settled in Jind 
and made their capital Kaléyat, now in Patidla.t 


* Among the Tanwar Rajputs of Karn4] girls may be given to Mandhérs, Chaubans 
etc., but the idea is that the part of the country from which Ténowars get their wives ought 
to be avoided. For this purpose the Tunwur villages are divided into thambus (pillars): 
for ifstance, the thamba of Lukhi comprises the viilages of Lukhi, Chanarheri, Bhusthals 
and Jalberi: Pharal ¢hambu includes those of Pharal, Bipur, Chandlana, Sudpur, Kathwa: 
Tangaur thumba has Tangaur, Kalsana aod Dhakala. To take an example, the Tanwar 
girls of Bhusthala are married in Rajauad to Mandhar Rajputs; the Lukhi Rajputs cannot 
then take girls from Rajaund. Moreover, the bhdnjs (sister's daughter) and doasté 
‘daughter's daughter) are avoided. If it be found that the girl is descendel however remote. 
ly, from a Tanwar woman of the thamba she cannot be taken in marriage. Io takea 

SF" concrete example, a Bhusth4la girl was marriel at Bahdna; her daughter was marrieJ at 

ims Baras ; the Baras girl at Baragaun; the Baragaun girl was betrothed to a man in Lukhi and 

uHEf on this being discovered the Baragaun people raised objections and the nas came to say that 
the alliance could not be completed ; it had to be broken off. 

In this case the origin of the rule seems clear. There is a danger of marrying a woman 
who may be descended, through females, from a common ancestor. The number of guts 

. amiongst the Rajputs being few, only the father's got need be avoided, but the thamba 
System appears to effectively prevent all risk of interbreeding. 

_  Lukhi appears to owe its pre-eminence to the existence there of thetomb of Chéchu 
from whom and his brother Singhan all the Tanwars are descended. Chachu was made a 
Muhammadan by some king but his tomb is in Lukhi, a Hindu village, and he is greatly 
respected by the Hindu villagers of the place. When a wedding procession returns tw the 
village the pair visit the tomb before entering their owa house, do obeisance to it and offer 
arupee. So too when any girl of the village is married a rupeo is offered to it. Every 
Thursday lamps are lit and vows made at it. When illness breaks out Tunwars, both 
Hindu and Muhammadan, offer the first day’s pickings of every cotton-field at the tomb; 
and it is visited by Tinwars from Chila Pattan, described as lying to the south-west in the 
Wildfyat Des, or ‘home-land,’ towards Maérwar. While Hindu Tanwars, says Sir Jawes 
Douie, marry into got except their own, Muhammadan Tinwara are only debarred from 
marrying a paternal uncle's daughter. The Médrkanda Bet is occupied by Muhammadan 
Tanwars while the Hindus hold villages further south in Thanesar tléga where the land 
is less valuable, All the Tdnwars of those parts are Bidgarpat by got, Tanwar being the 
al or teong (original stock) of the tribe: P. N. Q., I, § 540. : 

t The Chauhdns in Karnal all claim descent from Rana Har Rai. He had been bathing 
in the Ganges and returned through the Kurukshetra, where he fell into a quarrel with 
the Pundirs. He founded Jundla in 891 Sambat, = 834 A. D., but had to call in his uncles 
to aid him in finally conquering the Pundirs, and they founded ‘or acquired groups of 
villages, The Chauh4ns will take the daughters of Pandirs in marriage but will uot give 
them brides, ; ; 

t The accounts however do not all agree, as it is also said that in very early days the 
Mandahér were settled about Samina, for Firoz Shah chastised them and made many of 
them Muhammadans. When they first came into what is now the Karnél District, they 
drove the Chandel out of Kohand and Gharaunda, but were obliged to relinquish them and 
their final occupation of Asandh, Gharaunda and Safidon was probably effected from Kaldyat, 
One bardic legend gives precise details. It makes the Mandahar descendants of Lao 
Kumar, son of Ram Chand and adopted son of his uncle Lachhman. Lao ruled in various 
places, including Ajudhia, and came to visit the Kurukshetr. At a ttrath near Jind his wife 
bore a son, Jindhra, who founded Jind in 891 Sambat= 834 A. D. and his grandson 
S&dh wrested Kaithal from the Chandel in 1093. S4dh’s son Bampra begot Kalla and Kélu 
who founded Kalayat and Rajaundh, and M4mr4j who settled in Kaithal, Kalla’s son 
Réna Gurkha took the forts of Asandh, Safidon and Salwdén from the Baréh Réjputs, 
settling in the first named in 1131 Sumbat, 
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The Tanwars originally held Pénipat and the country round, and 
they do not seem to have been dispossessed till the early days of the 
Muhammadan conquest. They once held the whole Naili tract but 
were driven out of part of it by the Mandahdérs. They now hold the 
Bet or lowland of the Markanda, with many villages in the Pehowa 
pargana of Kaithal and their country is popularly known as 
Tuharwara. 


D.—THE RAJPUTS OF THE CENTRAL PUNJAB. 


The Réjputs of the Central Punjab are connected with the Réjputs 
of RAjputéna, at least by tradition. Although a legend preserved by 
tradition states that after the Mahdbhérata war Susarma Chandra, a 
Somabansi ltAjput who had held Multan, retired tothe Jullundur Dofb 
and there founded a kingdom which comprised the Trigartta, 7. e. the 
country watered by the three rivers, the Sutlej, Beds and Ravi, and 
was also called Jdélandhara, the Rdjputs do not look to the hills for 
their origins, but to Udaipur or Jaipur, Mathura and Ajudhia. But 
with few exceptions these traditions rest upon the slanderest of founda- 
tions. No historical records link up the ancient history of the central 
districts with the early history of the Réjput clans which have from 
time to time set up asort of semi-independence or acquiesced in feudal 
recognition of a central authority. However fortunes may have 
fluctuated the right of internecine war has almost invariably existed, 
even if it was not formally recognised by the suzerain power. 


It is impossible to say which is the oldest R4jput tribe of this area, so 
vague and conflicting are the tribal legends. Thus the tradition of the 
Ghorewéba K4jputs is that in Sambat 1130 or 1070 A. D., two brothers 
Ahwéha or Hawéha and Kachwéha, came from Kot Kurmén or Udaipur 
and obtained a grant of territory from Muhammad of Ghor, but he 
did not invade India till a century later, But the true Kachwéha 
Réjputs belonged to Jaipur, not Udaipur, and so Purser was driven to 
suggest that Kot Kurmdu was only a general term for the seat of the 
Kachwiha,* kurma and kachwa both meaning ‘tortoise.’ But Purser 
also proposed to identify the Ghorew4ha with the Hard, a branch of the 
Chauh4n not found in the modern Punjab, though they may possibly 
have given their name to the Haridna, and it is noteworthy that their 
bards, who still visit them periodically, come from Kotah and Bindi in 
Réjputéna, where the Hard are to be tound. 


The Ghorewéha have at least 12 muhins or septs of which the follow- 
ing are found in Jullundur :—Rajp4l, Sedsur, Bhinsi or Bhimsi, Sahnpal 
(or Sahn Chand) and Dip. The Sard, Aju and Réjpur septs are found 
in Hoshidrpur, the Bhip and Ladha in Ambdla, and the Maint and 
Salkho in Ludhidéna, The original territory of the Ghorew4ha is said to 
have been bounded in the north-east by that of the JaswAL, on the 
south-west by the Manj and by the Néru. 


The Néru R4jputs hold some villages in Jullundur which form a 
sort of intermediate zone between the Manj and Ghorewéha, though 


secre aca ete ee a pe ee en ee ee ee 

The Mandah4rs held 360 Kheras or villages between Kaldyat and Gharaunda, but many 
of them are now held by Jats. Another story is that the Safidon Mandahérs obtained the 
villages now held by them in the Nardak by intermarriage with the Chauhdns in compara- 
tively recent times. 


* Kachcbhwalé is a corruption of Kachchhapaghéta, 
t Thus the GhorewSha have a Main sept, but the Manj have not. 
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they are mostly found in the north of the Jullundur tahsil on the 
Hoshisrpur border. A variant of the account already given of them 
(at p. 161, supra) makes Réja Tilochan, father of Nihal Chand 
otherwise Néru Shah, and says Mlochen having applied for help in a 
civil war to the king of Delhi was sent to conquer the Punjab, which 
he did, and in return was made ruler of the country.* 


The Manj R4jputs give the following table of their descent :— 
Séliv4han, 26th in descent from Krishna, 
84 sons, including Bisals, ancestor of the Bhattis, 


Rana Jundal, 7th in descent from Bisal, ruler of Bhatnor. 





(= a Aa 
Jagpal. Achhal, founded Jaisalmer. 
| ne | 
ar Sen. Sen or Dhan. 
| 
5 tas Bhatti. 
Mokhal 9th in descent from Manj, founded Hathér in Ludhigna. 
| ‘ 
f i J. 
Wairsi (ancestor Mailsi. Jairsi. 
of the Nawdbs t. Doe 
of Kot sé). The Manj of Tulsi Dds, alias 
Malsian Shaikh Ch&cho. 


with 27 villages. | : 

Rai Jit, founded 
Tulwan on the Sutlej, 
the head township 
of 360 villages 
in Jullundur. 


An offshoot of the Tzlwan family held Nakodar with 227 villages. 
The Manj also held Bérdpind, a group of 12 villages near Phagwara. 
The Grand Trunk road approximately separates the Manj or Manjki 
country from the Dhak.t 


But the Manj genealogists go further and include among the 84 
sons of Sdlivdhan Tavesar, ancestor of the Tanwars, and Ras Tavas, 
ancestor of the Téonis in Ambala. But Hathdr or Athér in Ludhiéna 
is universally regarded as the original seat of the race and ‘Tulsi Dds 
as the first to settle there. Hathdr, doubtless originally Arhatpur, may 
have been a famous place in Jain or Buddhist times, but its occupation 
by the Manj can hardly have been of very great antiquity for his 


* The central Punjab is full of places associated with Réjput legends. Thus Shekhopur 
near Kapurthala is said to have been the old ‘capital’ of the Bhatti R4jputs. Phillaur 
was originally called Philnagar after Phul, a Sanghera Jat, who founded it. His brother 
Nég founded Nagaura, now Nagar, near by. Subsequently Phillaur was occupied by a 
Néru Ré4jput, Rai Shahr, whose territory extended from Mau to Selkiana, and when Rai Ratn 
P4] abandoned Mau and settled in Phillaur the Jats left it. The R&jputs too eventually 
deserted it, But the Néru tradition is that Ratn Pal was a son of Naru Shah or Nihél 
Chand. 

+ In Jullundur the whole country to the east and north-east of Phagwdra is called the 
Dardhak or Ddrdhak: P.N.Q.,1, § 132. Inthe reign of Alamgir the Dardak mahal 
included two tarafs, R&hon and Phillaur: ibid. § 478, Mr. D. G. Barkley, however, notes 
that the Manj ki Dérdak of the Atn-i-Akbari evidently corresponded witb what is now called 
the Dhak, comprising the Réhon tahsil, the eastern part of Phillaur tahsil, and part of 
Phagw4ra (in Kapdrthala): ib. § 972. But elsewhere he states that the Dardak mahal 
had Réhon as its capital and included Nawashabr tehsil with parts of Phillaur; ILI, § 678. 
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Gradations of Rajput villages. 


descendants who founded Kot Isa Khin and Rajkot only rose to con- 
sequence during the decay of the Delhi empire. 


Tas Riseour tika, chhat AnD makdn viLLaass. 


The word chhat is explained as an abbreviation of chhatar and 
an equivalent to dj or ‘crown.’ It may possibly be translated canopy, 
The canopy used to be one of the insignia of sovereign power. A 
chhat-makdn is a village which enjoys a pre-eminence over, or is held in 
epecial veneration by, the other villages of the brotherhood (barddart), 
It is generally called simply chhat. A makdn is a village of lower grade 
than achhat. Chhats and makdns appear to be confined to the Réjputs. 

The title of makdn is earned for a village by some person’s perform- 
ing a meritorious deed at a wedding or a funeral and it is then said 
of it that ‘ village so-and-so isa makdn,’ kot lallu panju gaon nahin 
hai— it is not an ordinary village, but a famous place.’ 

Tika is the title of the heir-appareut to a reigning prince. Hence 
it is applied to villages which are the seats of a prince’s rule, It 
would appear that a chhat makan was originally a tika, a tika being 


. & Village which is the seat of a house still actually ruling or exercising 


authority in some yay. 


The chhat or makdn comes into prominence at weddings. At the 
wedding of a tika, bhajt is first distributed among the barddart. Then 
a Brahm bhoj is performed and all the baradari feasted. In this feast 
all the headmen of the villages, in which the tika has talugdari rights, 
take part, and each then presents a rupee as nazr to the tika. During 
the milni, 5 animals, including a horse, a shawl and some money are given 
to the tika’s father by the bride’s father, who also makes presents of 
cash and clothes to the rear relatives of the éika, his more distant 
relatives getting a rupee only. On the (tika’s part a sagt (ornament), 
gandu (a check scarf) and other clothes are given to the bride.* 


Réjputs resident in a chhat or makdn have to maintain their social 
prestige by lavish expenditure at weddings, etc. Ifa leading member 
of the village dies, a great deal is spent in feasting for 10 days all 
who come to condole with his family. Mirdsis, Bhd&ts and barbers 
from other chhat, makan or tika villages also receive heavy fees at 
weddings, etc., according to the status of their chhats, etc., e.g. the 
Mirdsi of a chhat will get a rupee, that of a makdn annas 8 while 
those of ordinary villages only receive one or two annas, 


The Ghorewdha Réjputs have 9 chhat and 12 makdn, and these 
villages do not seem to have any relation to the genealogical divi- 
sions of the tribe, which is also divided into 12 muhins or septs, 
depending on descent. 

In Gurgaon each Réjput tribe has its chhat, with one, or more, 
apparently subordinate makans. The Deputy Commissioner furnishes 
a list of 28 tribes which have numerous chhats or makdns, and states 
that six months at least would be required to obtain a complete list. 

In Karn4l and Hissdér the system appears to be unknown, but in 
Ambéla, Ludhidéna and Patidla it is in full force. Originally there 
were, it is said, six Rajput darbdrs or ‘courts,’ at Kapurthala (of the 


® Harfra, defined as a kind of pap made of flour and milk, also appears to be given. 
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Bhattis), Talwandi, Hathdr, Kot Isa Khan (Manj), Bhatner and Jaisal- 
mir. In lieu of these, in the reign of Babur. 12 chhats and 24 makins 
were constituted, but the numbers soon increased to 36 anc 35 respec- 
tively, and the lists obtained show that the present numbers must be far 
larger. Each tribe has a certain number of chhat and makdn and the 
member of a chhat always pays twice as much to the mirdsis at a daugh- 
ter’s marriage as the member of a makdn.* But the fees vary in each 
tribe, thus the Baréh Rajputs have 12 chhats (paying Re. 1 to each mi- 
rdei) and 24 makdns (paying As, 8!. The Taonis have 14 chhats 
(paying Ra. 7) and 24 makana (paying Rs. 3-8). The Chaubdns have 
12 makans (paying formerly Rs. 1, but now Re. 1 only), put no chhate, 
and the Rao and Dehia too have, it seems, makdne only. 


THE TERM RAJPUT IN THE WESTERN PUNJAB. 


It may be doubted whether the term Réjput is really indigenous to 
the western Punjab at all, and it is certainly a foreign word to the 
west of the Indus. There the correspouding term is Paradm or BaLoce 
and any tribe which is lowly or middling status may be promoted to 
the dignity of affiliation to the Pathdn or Baloch tribe into which it is 
incorporated, and it then acquires full status as such, Kast of the 
Indus even in Bahéwalpur,t which adjoins the Réjputéna descent on 
the west, the distinction between K4jput and J4t is in truth unknown 
and such tribes as the Sumras, Sammas, Samejus, Dahrs and Kharls 
might be with equal accuracy classed either as Jéts or as Rdjputs. 
The Joiyas and Wattds, who are almost entirely confined to the Ubha, 
aa. to Minchinébad and Khairpur East, are the only tribes in this State 
which can be at all correctly styled RAjput, because they belong to 
the Sutlej valley, not to that of the Indus. In all the Districts on 
the left bank of the Indus there is no marked line of cleavage between 
Réjput and Jét and it is only when we get to the Jhelum hills that we 
find the former term in popular use. ‘nus, according to Mr. W. 8S. 
Telbot, ‘ a small number of Panwa4re, Chibhs, and Sohlans are found in 
the Jhelum tashil: the former live in the Pabbi, while the Chibhs and 
Sohlans hold a few of the river villages above Jhelum. All three claim 
to be Rajputs, and are so regarded by their neighbours: the claim is 
probably correct. There are also a fair number of Bhattis scattered 
about the District, who are probably of R4jput extraction : but they 
are here unpretentious hard-working cultivators, and little esteemed 
socially. ‘he Gondals along the river are a more doubtful case ; they 
do not always say they are Rdéjputs, and seem more like the ordinary 
Jéts ; they are fond of -cattle-lifting. There are few Sidls in the 
south-west corner of the District, who are generally admitted to be 
Punwér Réjputs. A few others such as the Khiwas have some pre- 
tensions to R4jput origin, and locally rank rather above the Jats ; their 
origin is doubtful.’ But these tribes are all immigrants from the 
eastward. ‘The term Réjput is replaced among the dominant tribes of 


¥ In pargana Narnaul there is a curious rule. When the father of the Lridegroom 
gives a house full of all requisites to | mirdsi it is called tyédy : when he only gives a fixed 
aum for the house it is called lckh or account. 

t Two sayings are current in this tract; one runs: kul chhit-putar-dé, sardér Abra 
he, i.e ‘of all the petticoat. wearing tribes Asra is chief, because the women of the Chéchar, 
Khokbar, Machhi, Mahr, Samma and Tarali tribes wear the petticoat. The other ig: kul 
_.ghaghe da sarddr Baloch he: i,e. ‘the Baloch ara the chief of the tribea whose women wear 
the ghagha, or long shift.’ : 
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the District by Sanu. Even the tribes of middle rank, like the Kahét, 
Kaear and Mair, who now belong to the Dhani country in Chekwél 
tahsil, a part of the Salt Range, are sometimes said to be Awdn, but 
never apparently Réjput. Their bards indeed claim for them a Mughal 
origin, probably becuuse they say that, although they came from the 
Jammu hills, they joined Babur’s army and were located by him in 
their present seats which were then almost uninhabited. Even the 
more respectable among the Mair only aspire, according to Ibbetson, 
to the title of Manhds which is no doubt the same word as the well- 
known Manhis tribe described at p. 274 above, and not to the title 
of Réjput. In Réwalpindi the status of R&jput is no doubt claimed 
by several tribes, though Sahu is here too the term for ‘ gentry,’ 
and though the claim to that status is expressed by saying that the 
Dhunds, for instance, are a hill tribe of Réjput origin and claim 
such descent, yet they themselves assert that they are descended from 
Abbaés and they are certainly classed as Séhu. A similar remark 
applies to the Sattis, Even the oldest tribes in the Murree hills do not 
appear to claim a KAjput origin. They resemble the Suttis rather than 
the Dhunds, but do not aspire to the rank of Sahu, as they do. 


But as we go eastward into the heart of the Punjab we find not only 
the term R4jput in general use but also that its traditional branches are 
known. Thus the Chadrars of the Sanial Bér claim to be Solar Rajputs, 
like the Tanwars,* while the Wazirs and Kharrals, like the Punwérs, 
say they are Agnikul. ‘he chap or ballad, given at p. 158 of Vol. II 
which Sir E. D. Maclagan recorded, shows that the Chadrars’ claim 
is not a mere afterthonght, put forward in answer to an official demand 
for information, but one preserved by their mirdsis or genealogists. 


The following ballad describes the birth of Bhatti. It comes from a 
Bhatti Miraési, or a mirdsi of the Bhattis, of a village in Hafizdbad 
tahsil. It is curious to find that it mentions the name of J&di under 
the form Jddab or Jédam, as this adds support to the theory that the 
J&dust represent the Jddavas. 


The following description of the birth of Bhatti is given by a Bhatti 
Mirési of PakkAédalla (tahsil Héfizébad) :— 


Gorakh tappea te Jédab chela | ees was an ascetic and Jada was 
. js pup 

Bans ujdre te rahe akela He lived solitarily in the desert. 

Réjd Nil Pawar da Thieves broke into 

Ghar bhanna chord ; Nil Pawar R4jé's house ; 

Khetr khadd méreda; Deer ate his fields ; 

Sir dt hord. The punishment came on others’ heads. 

A papt, Jaddb The evil Rdja came: and 

Phar silt ditta, Seized and hung Jada. 

Sachchi jagga eucheha tole, The place was good, his calibre was good, 

Sul charhda mth na bole, Even when being hung, he said not a word. 





* The Kethw4l have an old tradition to the effect that, at a time when they held the 
whole of the Murree hills, one of the women, named Abh, eloped with a man to the other 
side of the Jhclum. Nearly all the able-bodied men of the tribe went in pursuit. They 
came to a frozen lake which they mistook for hard ground, and settled down upon it for the 
night and lit their fires; this melted the ice, and they were all engulfed, In the meantime 
the Dhunds. came down upon their undefended homesteads, and destroyed what remained 
of the ore Hence this proverb: Abh loro to sabh chhoro. “Go in search of Abh, and 

ve up all. 

It ae be noted that Jéda appears in the Shdhndma as the name of a Persian tribe and 
J&dustan as a country distinct from Hindustdén. But the possibility of a connection cannot 
be discussed, See P.N, Q.1., § 709. 
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The R4éjé hears that his daughter will bring forth a son who will 
kill him; so he turns her out and tells her to marry the fagfr who has 


been hung, 


Hukm hue, “ Ghatt kotha, 

Ban girdn, chaun chakke 

Jad Jédam ddna,”" 

Jédam stilt charhea, 

Kol d€ Rant, 

‘76 R4jé dé kt bharea 

J6¢ kets aukhi.” 

“ J6th vdhndi réh: 

Béh Alléh n@ satpi.” 

Suddh di: jal khelea: vaddi vaddth : 


Sir chohea ; pet hdmla: Rént jdea Autakh, 


Rdni wah chalt tagtr. 
Shaihro tur pert, 
Hart puttha gerie 
Chir doha pur. 
Bhattt jammea Abohar Mahmtdpur, 
Dud kart Kinmdwatt 
Rabb sachche agge, 
Bard barase gutare, 
Lagg uttht dhande : 
Pék Parwar Rahmdna 
Rabb parde kajje, 
Chati mdri ntr di 


Ghore te munas gajje ; 
Chattar charhaea Bhattié., 
Takhadlo agge, 


The Rajé ordered: ‘“ Make your house here, 

Count this a village: on all eides 

It will be called after Jédu.” 

J4dd was hanging, 

The queen came up. 

She said: ‘‘ What have you done to the R4jé 

That he should persecute you soP"” 

He said: ‘‘ Sit you down, 

I have given you to God’s hand.” 

She believed: his seed fell*: a wonderful 
thing: 

It fell on her head: she conceived : the 
queen brought forth Autakh (i.¢.,, Bhatti), 

The queen went in distresa, 

From the city, 

If a well were turned round the wrong way, 

All the gear would break. 

Bhatti was born at Abohar Mahmédpur. 

Kinmgwatit (the Queen) gave thanks 

To the true God, 

Twelve years went by. 

She was occupied entirely in this task ; 

God the Pure, Protector, Merciful, 

Shielded her. 

(The young Bhatti) threw a gharra of water 
down. f 

‘Lhe (clay) horses§ and men gave a sound ; 

The Bhattis raised their canopies 

The year before. 


The same Mirdsi gave the following song about the Bhattis and 


their kinsmen the Sém{l :— 


Bhatt(:kaise Rdjput, 

Jaise Dillt 8ajdde, 

Ae hajj gujdrde 
Paighambar.zéde, 

Bhatttdn ni ét sachche Rabbdi, 
Sharmi kot vasende, 

Sdémil na sém Khuda dt, 
Panjé pird df pakkar : 
Majjht, gat, ghorid, 

Gheo tulle trakkar : 

War Sdmil te nai mahelidn 


Lai milde Rd Thanddl nt, 
Gal paggd te hattht chhelid. 


Barwdsa dallvich belia. 


Bhatt{s are R4jpite, 

Such as the princes in Delhi; 

They came after pilgrimage, 

Sons of the Prophet. 

The shadow of God is over the Bhattis, 

They inhabit forts with virtue. 

S4mil|| has the protection of God, 

He has the help of the Five Pits: 

Buffaloes, cows, mares, 

Ght weighed in the balance : 

The S4mil'’s fortune is such that people 
come everywhere, 

To meet R& Thandél (Sémil), 

With their turbans round their necks and 
she-goats in their hands (as offerings). 

Tn battle he trusts in his brethren. 


Bhatti is said to have been a Musalm4n, but Shaikh Sdmil is also 
said to have been the first to convert the Bhattfs to Islim. Ré& 


Thandé4l was a Sdémil of Kot Bhéi Khén beyond Kiréna. 


The five Pirs 


are given as: Shaikh S4mail, Shah Daulat, Sh4h Fateh Ali, Pir Fatteh 
_Khén and Shéh Muréd—all Bhatti saints. 


* Of. N. LN. Q., 1891, § 570. 





+ In Tod's Réjasthdn, ii, 189 (Oal. Edn.), Kamgrwati is represented as an ancestress, 


some way back, of Bhatti, not as his mother. 
+ This is a stock incident in Punjab folk-lore. 


; Bhatti is supposed to have created an army of real horses and men from clay images. 

|| In the Bér the Sémil, M&neke, Jaloke, Jandréke, Bhags!, Kah4r, Mutamal, Dachchi and 
B4ér are said to be Bhattfs. The Dachchi however marry with the Ohadr ar, but not with 
the Bhagsf or Jandrékes although those two tribes are also Bhattfs. 
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THE RAJPUT GROUPS AND THEIR ORIGINS, 


The Réjputs of the Punjab may be broadly grouped, as Ibbetson 
grouped them, into four territorial groups. First come the Réjputs of 
the Delhi Territory and the Jumna valley, for the most part belonging 
to the two great tribes of Tanwar and Chauhdén which gave Delhi its 
most famous dynasties. Next come the Rajputs of the river valleys 
of the Western Plains, many of them hardly or nod at all to be dis- 
tinguished from JAts and belonging for the most part to the Bhatti 
of Jaisalmer and Bikdner, and their predecessors the Panwdr. The 
third group is the Réjput of the western hills, including the Salt 
Range, including both dominant tribes of proud position snch ag the 


- Janjua and Mongul Rajputs from the Jammu hills, and descendants 


either of Ydddébansi (Bhatti) dynasty of Kashmir and the mythical 
Raéjé Rasélu of Sialkot, so famous in Punjab folk-lore, or vf a group of 
tribes, apparently of Punwéar origin, which now hold the hills on either 
bank of the Jhelum. Finally we have the Rajputs of the Kéngra 
hills of whom the Katovh may be taken as the type, so ancient that 
their very origin and advent to their present abodes are lost in the 
past; andthe Réjputs of the lower hills which fringe the Punjab 
Himalayas. To these must, however, be added the Réjputs of the 
Central Punjab, mainly represented by the Sidls, Bhattis and kindred 
tribes of the Sandal Bdr, but these hardly form a fifth group. 
Ibbetson expressly refrained from noticing the Ré4jputs of the Sikh 
tract, of the central districts, and of the Phulkidn States. In the 
latter the Réjputs are, however, of some importance, especially in 
those territories, acquired by the States after 1857, which lie on the 
borders of R4jputéna. In the Sikh tracts, the districts round Lahore 
and Amritsar, the RAjput is found in depressed communities, scattered 
representatives of such tribes as are found upon its borders, though 
the Khokhars, the Manj and a few others have held their ground 
fairly well in tracts where Sikhism was not so well established as it was 
in the Jat tracts. 


‘The Réjput elements are however by no means represented solely by 
the tribes which style themselves Réjputs or are recognised as such. 
In the territory about Delhi we find a number of tribes now Jat, but 
claiming Rajput origin, and besides those tribes like the GavEwa or 


Gaur which terms appear to be merely a refinement of Gini, or half- 


caste, as opposed to sd% or pure. In precisely the same fashion we find 
tribes of impure descent recognised, more or less, as Gakkhars in the 
Réwalpindi hills, where the Trunp take the place of the Gaurwah in 
the south-east of the Province. The conditions in the plain country 
along the Jammu border are much the same, but in the Kéngry hills 
we find the principles on which the Réjput system is based in full 
working order. Below and yet belonging to the R4jput asa ‘caste’ 
stand the RAthis or Thékkars and even the Rd4wat, Kanet and Ghirth. 
In the rest of the eastern Himalayas the Kanet is separated from the 
R4jput by a more strictly defined line, but he is often of Réjput descent. 
The sirtora represents the Trund or Gard and re-appears in Sidlkot as 
the chhatrora of the Manhas. 

To describe the various theories regarding the origins of the 
R4jput would be in itselfa very heavy task, and it is impoasible to 
say what value should ba attachel to the attempts made to explain 
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the legends which make some of them Solar, others Lunar and others 
again Agnikula. The origin of this last term is variously described. 
According to the Rajput bards the Chauhan is ove of the four Agnikula 
or ‘ fire-sprung’ tribes who were created by the gods in the anals kund 
or ‘fountain of fire’ on Monnt Abu to fight against the Asuras or 
demons. But, as Cunningham* pointed out, this claim must be of 
comparatively mojern date as the common gotra-chdrya of ail the 
Chauhd4n tribes declares them to be of the Bats or Bach gofra and Fell’s 
inscription of Jai Chand of Kanauj records a grant made as late as 
1177 A. D. to a Kshatriya, said to be of the Vatsa gotra with the five 
pravaras of Bhdrgava, Jamadagnya, etc. From this document then we 
learn that the Chauhdns laid no claim to be sprung from fre, but were 
content to be regarded as descendants of the sage Bhrigu through 
Jamdagnya Vatea. Similarly none of the numerous inscriptions of 
the Chdélukya or Solanki family ailudes to this fable of their origin. 
The first appearance ot the ‘ fire-pit’ legend isin Chand’s Prithvirdj- 
raisé which claims to be contemporary with its hero who was killed in 
1193 A.D. (J. R. A. S, 1909, p. 247), 


Again according to a famous bard of the Khichi Chauhéna the 
Solanki sprang from Brahma’s essence and so wes named Chéluk 
Rao, the Punwar from Siva’s essence and the Parihar from Devi’s, while 
Chéhuwén sprang up from the fount of fire and wandered forth, of 
chosen race. This would make the Chauhdn the only fire-sprung race. 
Cunningham also says that the Parihdr is universally admitted to be 
one of the four Agnikulas, but as we have seen his place is taken in 
Punjab tradition by the Sonkhla, and in Réjputdna itself it is sometimes 
ascribed to the Rathor.t 


When however we come to history we are on much firmer ground 
though the materials are as yet very fragmentary. There appears to 
be very little doubt that the Téiuwér represent, in name, the ancient 
Tomara,{ a tribe or dynasty which was subdued by a Chéhaména, the 
son of Vdkpatil of Mdlava, about 930 A.D. About the beginning 
of the 15th century the Tomara gave a dynasty to Gwalior.§ The 
Chéham4na were undoubtedly the predecessors in title of the Chauhdns. 
They had founded a dynasty at Ajmer long before 950 A. D.|| 


With equal certainty the Punwdrs are tobe identified with the 
Paraméras who rose to power in Mélava about 825 A.D. They were 
probably a branch of the Paraméra rulers of Achalgadh or Mount 
Abu. Aboot 950 A.D. Sri Harshadeva, Siyaka II or Simhabhata 
(Singh Bhat in modernised form), Paraméra of Mélava conquered 
a king of the Kshatriya Hinas.J 





* 4, 8.R., II, p. 253-4. It is less easy to follow Cunningham in his derivation of 
Agnikula from Analwdra Patn or anala, fire, because a Chauhdn cow-herd named Anala 
pointed out its site to the Solanki king Vana Réja. 

t Op, cit., p. 255, 9: 

t It is tempting to suggest a connection between the Tomara and Toramdna, the leader, 
with Mihirakula, of the Huns c, 290 A. But there is absolutely no warranty for apy more 
than = suggestion, though the Tomaras themselves appear to have advanced the claim : see 

ol, I, p, 310. 

§ Dufi’s Chronology of India, p. 306. The accepted belief in a Tomara dynasty of Kanauj 

has been shown to be unfounded: J. R. A. 8., 1909, p. 64. 
Ibid. pp, 277-8, 
| dbid., pp, 74, 800 and 92, 


ac 
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The foundation of the Chandel or Chandella dynasty dates back to 
about the game period for we first hear of itia c. 831 A. D, when Nénike 
overthrew the Parihdrs of Mahola and founded the Chandella dynasty, 
which by 955 extended from the Jumna in the north tothe Chedi 
frontiers in the south, and from Kélinjar in the east to Gwalior in the 
north-west.* 


The question of the origins of these RAjput tribes raises the most 
difficult problems connected with the early ethnology of India. The 
Chandels were probably of Gond origin, but claim descent from the 
moon by its union with a Brahman maiden.t The suggestion advanced 
in Vol. IT, p. 152 supra, that they are of the same stock as the Chandél 
must be rejected for the very simple reason that a ruling tribe or dynasty 
would speedily divest itself of any name likely to recall an out-caste 
origin. But the other Rajput tribes are of much more certain origin. 
Seeing that “the Gurjara origin of the Parihdrs has been proved con- 
clusively,” writes Mr. Vincent Smith,{ a strong presumption has been 
made that the three other ‘ fireborn’ (agnikula) clans, viz., the Solanki 
or Chélakya, the Pawdr or Paraméra and the Chauhdn or Chéhamdna, 
must be of like origin. To these Hoernle would add the Tomaras 
(‘'anwars) and Kachhwéhas, for very good reasons. Hence we arrive 
at the conclusion that the great mass of the Punjab Rajputs, excluding 
perhaps those of Kangra, are of Gurjara descent and as, Mr. Vincent 
Smith says, no one could think of doubting the identity of the modern 
caste name Gdjar with Gujara, the spoken form of Gurjara. Strange 
as this theory will appear to many it holds the field for the present. 


It may, however, be pointed out that the mere fact that R4jput tribes 
hear Gurjara names is not conclusive proof that they are of Gurjara 
blood.: We have just heard of a Kshatriya Hana and it is quite 
possible that the indigenous tribes adopted Gurjara names when their 
founders were enfief’d by Gurjara rulers. With this suggestion the 
question must be left where it now stands. 


A still more difficult question is the origin of the Bhattis, Dogars, 
Naipéls and various other tribes which claim Ré4jput origins and are 
certainly of Rdjput status. The word Bhata occurs frequently in 
compound names. For example a Négabhata I claims to have 
conquered the Mlechha armies, probably the Mahammadan invaders 
of Sindh, and he belonged to the race which bore the Pratihéra 
banner.§ The Bhatti in Bah4walpur have a Pahor sept, which 
looks like a variant of Punwér. But the present writer is by no means 
convinced that the Bhattis are a homogeneous class. They claim to be 
Lunar R&jputs, yet their kinsmenthe S4mil, who are also described 
as a class of the Bhattis, are said to be Solar. To his mind the 
Bhattis are a confederation of various stocks which formed itself like 





* Ibid, pp. 75 and 92. Fora full account of the Hist. and Coinage of the Chandel 


_ Dynasty by Mr. Vincent Smith, see Ind, Ant,, 1908, p. 114 et seq. 


t V. Smith, op. cit., pp. 187 and 136. 

yiInJ.R, A. 8. 1909, pp. 53~75. Mr. Vincent Smith thus accepts Hoernle’s conclusions, 
with one exception. He regards the Jéts as identical in origin with the Gujars. But 
Hoernle, with whom the present writer concurs, regards the Jdts as belonging to an earlier 
(Indo-Aryan) stratum of immigration : ibid. p, 142, 

§ J, R. A.8., 1909, p, 58, Ferishta mentions a Bhattia Rdja as an ally of Jaipél: p. 9 
of Briggs’ translation 
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the Meos, the Gaddis of Kaéngra and the Kanets, and in precisely the 
same way as the Pathdns and Baloch, out of the debris of various Réjput 
and other affiliated tribes. The Dogar traditions are conflicting Bat 
Purser is probably right in saying that one part of the tribe is Punwér 
and other Chauhén.* Like the Naipdls they are akin to the Lodies. 
Anyone who will read the articles on Dogra, Gaddi, Kanet, Meo and 
others will see that fusion plays a very important part in the formation 
of the so-called Punjab tribes and that there is a strong tendency from 
time to time for new federations to evolve ina more or less well defined 
area under strong local chiefs aided by the pressure of circumstances. 


It remains to call attention to one curious fact. The Punjab Réj- 
ut tribes owe their names to dynasties which all arose to power beyond 
its borders. To some oxtent this supports the theory of their arti- 
ficial origin. They do not appear to have settled in the present seats as 
conquering tribes from the north-west, but to have sprung from feudal 
or semi-sovereign chiefs who rose to power under the great kingdoms 
which fell finally before the Muhammadan invaders. Even before that 
epoch internecine warfare between rival local potentates had been 
the normal condition of India, but the dominant dynasty appears to 
have generally left the fiefs of conquered nobles in the hands of their 
descendants, and the settlements of tribes, like the Chauhdnt in the 
Jumna valley and elsewhere, doubtless date from the epoch of their 
political supremacy at Delhi. No doubt the rise and fall of each vew 
dynasty led to tribal migrations so that the present seats of these 
tribes are not identical with their original fiefs, and they have been 
broken up and dispersed. Nevertheless they contrived to retain control 
of fairly definite areas with some degree of tribal authority within them. 


The chronology of the R4jputs’ ascendancy at Delhi is preserved in 
the well-known popular rhyme. 

But latter-day erudition, in the Sandal Bér, has improved upon this 
version, and the grandfather of the present fagir of Shaikh Sdbu j in 
that tract made the following rhyme about the fortunes of Delhi :— 


Awal Dilli Tart ghar apne pat: First the Tinwars brought Delhi into their 
possession : 

Phir leitst Gorid kuchh mudd vasdi : Then the Ghors took it and remained for 
some time: 

Phir leti Pathdnd khushang lagdr : Lor the Pathdns took it and enjoyed them- 
selves : 

Phir leit Chauhdnd ghar tije df: Then the Ohauhéns, the third house that 


came : 
Phir leit Babar ke Chaughetted, 4ar sdr Then Bdbar’s Chughattés, smiting with 
sword in hand. 


kutdt, 
Dilli ti Shahzdded nittkhah hundi dt: At Delhi princes have been ever at strife : 
Dilli sadé nawarnt, jis ratdt dhari lawdat : Delhi is always a young woman, who has 
put on a coronet of blood: 
Kahe fagtr Murid, jis yih chdp bandit. Saith fagtr Murid, who made this poem. 





* Vol. Il, p. 245. 
+ These tribes are not of course wholly confined to the Jumna valley. For example, the 


Chauh4n are also important in the west of the Hoshiarpur District, holding a chaurdet or 
84 villages round Sh4m Chaurési and another about Zahtra. Thies settlement may represent 
an old Ohauhén military colony settled below the Siwdliks to keep in check the tribes of the 
Himalayan area, just as Afgh4n colonies were cantoned in this very tract at a later epoch, 
or it may be relic of an unknown Chauhén kingdom of the Jullundur Dodb., 

+ A place in the Bar where there is a celebrated graveyard. People with sick cattle tis 
them up there at night, and Sheikh Sébi comes out of his grave in the form of a tiger and 
eats one of the cattle; then the rest get well, 
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The poet appears to have anticipated some of the errors of modern 
scholarship in making the earlier kings of Delhi Pathéns. They were 
in reality ‘lurks, and the Chauhéns came before, not after, the 
Ghorian Sulténs. 


But whatever the facts of their history may be Ibbetson’s description 
of them still merits quotation. As he wrote: “ The Réjputs of the 
Punjab are fine brave men, and retain the feudal instinct more strongl 
developed than perhaps any other non-menial caste, the tribal heads 
wielding extraordinary authority. They are very tenacious of the 
integrity of their communal property in the village lands, seldom 
admitting strangers to share it with them. Pride of blood is their 
strongest characteristic, for pride of blood is the very essence of 
their R&jputhood. They are lazy, poor huslbandmen and much prefer 
pastoral to agricultural pursuits, looking upon all manual labour as 
derogatory and upon the actual operation of ploughing as degrading ; 
and it is only the poorest class of Réjput who will himself follow the 
plough. ‘They are, in most parts of the Punjab plains, cattle-stealers 
by ancestral profession but they exercise their calling in a gentlemanly 
way, and there is certainly honour among Rajput thieves.” 


*,* Dr. J. Hutchison of Chamba in a paper on the history of the Punjab Hill States 
writes regarding the family surnames of the Rajputs of the Himalayan area that each clan 
has numerous sub-divisions which bear distinctive als or surnames in addition to the 
general clan-name. Thus the Katoch has 4 great sub-divisions, Jasw4l, Goleria, Dadwél 
and Sib4ia, in addition to its generic appellation, and each of these comprises several als, so 
that the Katoch have in all 24 als or so. The Jamwalhas 4 main sub-divisions, Jasrotia, 
Mankotia, S4mbi4] and Lakhanpuria, each with its separate als: in addition the Jamwél 

_clan has 24 als. The Pathdnias have similarly 22 recognised sub-divisions, the Balaurias 
12, the Chambidla 12, and so on, The number of alsa is a pretty sure indication of the 
antiquity of the clan, 
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The following table of the Réjputs of the Hill Réjputs is taken from 
Bingley’s Dogras, but its sources are not indicated :— 


].—JuLuonpog Crecie. 
R4ndés or superior class Réjputs of the 2nd prade— 





Laddu (Luddu). Ohandleh, Bhanot (Banot). Maile. 
Dodh. Bhabauria. Datiérach. Indauria, 
Manbds. Jariél.* Habrol. Ménkotia. 
Ghorewéha, Sonkla, Ranaut. | 





The Sonkla and Ménkotia clans are sometimes included among M{4ns. 


Inferior class Réjputs of the 2nd grade— 


Taunia (Taoni). Sandbwa). Changra. Sangotra. 
Ohauhén. Channauria, Guhaina. Bagsotra, 
Deh. Bihél. Malautar. Gomra. 
Raghubansi, Kopahtia. Bhandéri, BanisL 
Jasidl, Dasoteh. Nangle. Dhatwil, 
Datial. Samkria. Anotreb, TapriAl. 
Padhiér-Tak hi. Pabria. Jaggi. Dhuriél, 
Harchand. Khanaur, Kharwél. Ranaut. 
Baridha, Gori. Burial, 

Barliél, Pathiél. Sonkla. 

Nariél, Kanthwal, Garl. 


of the above, the Chauhan, Changra, Malautar, and Ranaut clans are 
by some classified as Rénfs, The exact position of the rest is hard 
to define. The Officer Commanding the 2nd Sikhs describes them all 
as “ Réthis, pure and simple.” The following subsidiary list of Rén& 
clans is furnished by the same authority :— 


Handoria, Samauria. Gumne. Bhurie. 
Jdriél. Patifrach. Kaniérach. 
U.—Jamuo or Dogar Circe. 

Superior class Rajputs of the 2nd grade— 
Ohibh, Oharak. Langeh. | Manhés, 
Bhau. Salahria, Sonkla. 

Inferior class Réjputs of the 2nd grade— 
Ambaraiyeh, RukhwAl, Raghubansi. Bhatti, 
Biji4l. | Anotreh. Jaggi. 
Jarial, i Bagal. Chaudri-Andotra, 
Sansidl, { Harchand. Kar4r- Khatri, 








* Jari4l is the al of old ruling family of Rajauri, as Mangrél or Mughrdl is that of Ptioch. 
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The following R4éjput pedigree is printed as a curiosity. Its courageous compiler's object 
appears to be to dovetail into it every name famous in Punjab legend. 


A R&jput pedigree table given by a Jag4 Bhat or genealogist of the Réjputs in Kapurthala, 


BAWA ADAM. 
Kabir. 
Kap. 
Kali. 
Suraj. 
Pap. 
Dheer. 
Garpél. 
Kaul. 
Narais, 
Jédu, 
Bhatti. ~ 
Gaj. 
Sut. 
Kiha, 
Turan. 
R4j4 Salwdn (got Pawér). 
a eA ee ee a 
sank ine Pavan Réja Pachh R4i Dod Tambés Tebar King 
(issue- Bhagat Rasdlu (0,5, p.) (descend- (descend- (0,8.p.) (0. ap.) 


' 
Jausar. jess), (acele- (0.8. p.) ants in ants are 
Munbar. brated Jammu), the Jéoni 
M a ie hermit). R&jputs). 


abil. 








| LE er pra a ee eee 
: Ls 
Jondhar. 
Achal. 
ae 
f ‘> 
Dham. Chhan. 
= T eg t is C J 
Chauhén. Mapj. Bhatti. Ransi Wirsi Malsi Jirai 
(descendants (descendants (descendants (descendants 


| 
Dheer. atRanyén at Athur, at Jalélabéd). found at 





Parm Rath. in Halwién, Kot Isa 
Bhini. Ludhiéna). Ghélib,ete.). Khén), 
f ‘ 7 T A 
Bharu Pél Such Pél _ Nibél Guryél Dig4l 
(at Ahmadpur). (in tahsil (in tahsil | (descendants 
Sult4npur, Sultanpur, Singh Raéi. at Dogalpur 
Kaparthala). Kapdrthala). | in Amritsar). 
rea 
oe se Nay 
Hanspél. Jaarki, 


Bai Purab. 
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Réi en 


f ) 
Harpal. Makhan Paul. 
| 
Nathu, 


ep ce 





( wails eee niet ere Loo ele ere, eda Seas 
Sahan Sad Pal. Natikha. Ndsir. Muhammad. Ahmad, Pgroj. Sikandar. Baju. kei 
| 








| 
Rai Bandees es 
Réi Nénak Chand Jaspaul. Urdin. Dalia. . Panda, 
(the firet to settle in the | | 
Punjab and embrace Is!4m)._ | Budcha, Fata, | 
R4i Ghoka,. | 


| i ‘ fe me 
Saroop (in tahsil Abul Khair ee 
Bult4npur). (in Fatu Dinga), | 


( | | hee ood ina 
Shéh, Daid. Mansfir. R4i Abdullah. Malik Sh4h. R4i Brahm = Réi ae Deo, 


whose descendants Khan. whose descendants 
are found in are found in 
several villages. humerous viliages. 


Raswi, a class of Jéts: ?=Rajoa, Panjabi Dicty., p. 949. 
Raswana, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Maltén, 

Rag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Raxayd, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdo, 


RAxeaas, a sept of second giade Kanets found in Rirang, a village of the 
Inner Tukpa pargana in Kandwar. Cf. Sauskr. rakshasa, a demon, 
aud seo Mashan. 


Rarwit, a Rajput tribe claiming descent from Rajé Rém Chandar through 
its eponym - whose descendants. founded two villages in Sidlkot tahsil 
under R4j4 Abta Deo of Jammu, 


RaMaiaa, a wanderer, fr. ramnd, to wander (cf. ramta, ‘peripatetic,’ a fagir), 
The Ramaiga of the eastern Punjab appears to correspond exactly with 
the Bhdtra and to be the same persun under a different name, Ramaiga 
being used in Dehli and Hissér, Bhétra in Lahore and’ Rawalpindi, and 
both in Ambdla. But various accounts of them are given. Some 
describe them as shepherds, others as fagirs, who beg and pierce their 
ears and noses, and are Jul4h4s by origin. Some again say they are 
Khatik, who dye leather, others that they are a class of Dakauts who 
have taken to karewa, while in Karnal they claim descent from Midho 
Bhat and go about boring other peoples’ ears and nove They are 
also pedlars, and some go so far.as to confuse them with the Réimjania 
or prostitute class, saying they came originally from Réjputdna. 


Raman, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Rimin, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Raina, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
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Rimananpr,* a follower of Rémanand, whose four disciples founded ag 
many sub-sects, each divided into two classes, Ndgas who are purely 
uscatic, practising seclusion, and Samayogis who marry and lead 
domestic lives. Both may eat together. Mostly Sudras, some of the 
sect wear janeoand style themselves Gaur Brahmans. All details of 
the sect and its founder are kept a profound secret.t 


Rimanosi, a follower of Rémanuj, a Sw4mi who flourished in the 11th 
century A.D. His followers believe that Vishnu is the supreme Being. 
Their sectarial marke vary. On the forehead they have two vertical 
streaks of gopichandan, a calceareous clay, and inside them is a vertical 
red streak of turmeric and lime. The white streaks are connected over 
the nose by a transverse streak which admits of several varieties, The 
usual marks on the forehead denote that body, tongue and mind 
should be kept under subjecticn. On the breast and upper arms 
Rémapnujis paint white patches (to represent the shell, quoit, club and 
lotus of Vishnu) and in these they enclose red streaks to represent his 
consort or eoergy Lakshmi. 


Ramaa, an Ardin clan (agricultuial) found in Montgomery. 


Rimpisi, Rat- or RAopisf. These terms are loosely used with several 
different. meanings. In iis widest sonse Ramddsi means a follower of 
Guré Rém Das, or indeed of any other Guri; but itis more usually 
applied to a Chamér or Juléhé who has taken the pdhul. It, is 
generally explained that this Gurd first admitted Chamérs into the 
Sikh community, but this theory is untenalle, and the name was pro- 
bably adopted because it closely resembled Raodas, Rdi- or Ravdas, a 
famous bhagat of the Chamér caste. 


“Bhagat Ravdds, Raidds or Rahdds, a saint of the Chamér caste,” 
writes Mr. Maclagan, “was, according to some accounts, a disciple of 
Réménand; according to others he lived in the time of Akbar.t He is 
said to have been born at Benares, and his followers are men of low 
caste, mainly Chamdrs. The Census gives us no idea of the numbers of 
the followers of Ravdds, because there are Ramd4si or RamdadsiChaméars, as 
well as Ravdasi or Raidés{ Chamars, and the two have become hopelessly 
mixed in the returns. Ibbetson distinguishes the two sects of Chamérs 
as follows: the Raémdasi, he says, are true Sikhs, and take the pahul; 
the Ravddsfs are not Sikhs, or, if Sikhs, are only Ndanakpanthis, and do 
not take the pahul. Among the people themselves the two terms are 
by no means clearly distinguished. For instance, not a few persons 
termed themselves at the Census as followers of Bhagut Ramdas.” Mr. 
Fagan wrote: “As far asthe Hissér district is concerned, the confu- 
sion is, I think, un actual fact, the Hindu Chamars are really Rabdésis, 
being so called after the Bhagat Rahdds. The name appears to have 
been corrupted into Rémdaai, probably from confusion with the name 
of the Sikh Guru Rémddés, The Sikh Chamérs are also Ramdasis, but 
in their case the name may imply a convection with the Guri Ramdas, 
but my own impression is that it is a name which they had before their 





* ile ia said to have had four disciples yet the names of ten are given. 

t Macauliffe: Skh Religion: VI, pp. 100, 105, Ramanuji's Sectarial Marks, p. 99. 

tThe stories of the Bhakta Mélé regarding him are given in Wilson’s Sketch of the 
Hindu Sects, 
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conversion to Sikhism by corruption from Rakddsi or Raidési, and the 
fact that there are Rdidasi Sikhs as well as Ramdasi Sikhs corroborates 
this theory to some extent. On the other hand, it may be that the 
Hindu Chaméars after conversion changed the name of their sect from 
Réidési to Rémdési in order to claim some connection with Ramdas, one 
of the leaders of their newly adopted faith.” 


The fact that the Rafddsfs, like the followers of Kabir or N4mdeo, 
must have held views very similar to those inculcated by Nanak, 
accounts doubtless for part of the confusion. Of the teachings of 
Ravdas little ia known, except that he believed in the unity of God avd 
forbade the worship of idols. He is said to have compiled certain books 
which are held in reverence, and he is quoted in the Adi-Granth. His 
followers pay him worship by repeating his name as they count their 
beads. The Satndmis of the Central Provinces are an offshoot of the 
Réid4sf Chamars. 


Rimpista.—According to Ibbetson in the north and centre of the Eastern 
Plains a very considerable number of Chamdrs have embraced the Sikh 
religion, These men are called Ramdasia after Gurad Rém Dads, though 
what connection they have with him I have been unable to discover. 
Perhaps he was the first Gurd to admit Chamérs to the religion. Many, 
perhaps most, of the Raémddsi Chamars have abandoned leather-work 
for the loom; they do not eat carrion, and they occupy a much higher 
position than the Hindu Chamérs, though they are not admitted to 
religious equality by the other Sikhs. The Ra&mdasi are often confused 
with the Raidési or Rabd4si Chamdrs. The former are true Sikhs, and 
take the pahul. The latier are Hindus, or it Sikls, only Ndnakpanthi 
Sikhs and do not take the pahul; and are followers of Bhagat Rav 
Ddés or Rab Das, himself a Chamwdér. They sre apparently as true 
Hindus as any Chamérs can be, and are wrongly called Sikhs by oon- 
fusion with the Ramdésias. 


Rimoarara, the third of the Sikh misls or confederacies, which was recruited 
from Tokhas or Bharais (carpenters) aud J4ts. It derives its name 
from Rémyarh, a village near Amritsar. 


Rammaut. In Arabic ramal means ‘sand.’ There is a species of divination 
in the Hast called ‘the science of sand’? Jot ple (I]m-ul rammal).— 
J.R. A.S,, XIII, p. 272, Among the Baloch there are professional 
augurs called rammali, but they appear to divine from the lines on the 
‘shoulder-blade ’ of a newly killed goat. Balochi, hardast, Jutki, binjri. 
P.N. Q., II, § 148. Cf. Rawal. 


Rdm Ritk.—A Sikh sect which owes its origin to Rim Rui, the eldest son of 
Har Rai, the seventh Gurd, to whom they adhered when Tegh Bab4uur 
became Guri. They have a considerable establishment near Hardwér. 


Rimyg, an Ard4{fn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Rin, a Jt (agricultural) clan, found in tahsil Multan, where it settled from 
Delhi in Mughal times, and in Shéhpur. 


Rini=réjénaka=almost a king: the title borne by the petty rulers of 
the Western Himalaya in ancient times, now a caste-name for their 
descendants. A superior class of R4jputs. 
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Among the most interesting families in the Punjab Hills aro the 
Rdnis avd Thdékurs, whose sncestors ruled the country as petty chiefs 
previous,to the advent of the Réjas. At the present time few of them 
retain any influence, most of them having been reduced te the position 
of common farmers, but the traditions and folklore of the people leave 
no dcubt that in former times their ancestors held independent sway 
over a large part of the Western Hills, Inthe slab inscriptions and 

-copper plates they a:e usually indicated by the name rdjdnaka, and 
referring to the origin of this word Dr. Vogel says :— 


‘ This word is not found in the classical literature of India and seems, therefore, to be 
a Sanekrilized rather than a true Sanskrit word. ‘Dr. Grierson has suggested a connection 
between this word and:the Prékrit title 'vdyana (4.e., raéjanna = Skr. rdjanya) which occurs 
on coins. “lo me it seems more probable that the word rani is derived directly from 
rdjan. Perhaps it is tho oblique case of this word transferred to the nominative. In any 
cake there can Le lilt'e doubt that the word corresponds with the modern rdud, used either 
as the title of a petly chief or #3 a caste-name. In the former meaning itis synonymous 
with Sanskrit sd@menta and thakura, Ja one of our inscriptions (No. 2) we find the terms 
rdjdnaia pnd sdmanuta applied to the same person. The word fhakkura occurs in the form 
thakura in the Markula image inscription (No. 48), It is not found elsewhere in the 
Chimba epigraphs, but in the Raéjatarangini it is used in exactly the same sense as 
rdjdnaka, to denote a feudal chieftain. “I may add that nowadays the titles rdid and thakur 
are employed promistuously,’* 


'. It is probable, however, that in former times, as ab the present day, 
“the-two names implied a difference of caste, the rdnds being of the 
‘warrior caste and the fhdkurs of the Thdékur or Rathi caste. The 

-Rdnds seem to have beet more numerous in some parts of the hills 

and the hdkurs in others. In Chamba, Bhadrawdh, Pddar and 

Pangi, for example,:almost all the old rulets appear to:have been 

vinds. In the middle Chandrabhéga: Valley, on the other hand, the 

name réndis-little: known, and the ‘ancient rulers, who are several 

{ives referred to in the Réjatarangin{, bore the title of {hakur. In 

Kulu and ‘Lébul -also the title thakur was most common, though there 

were also rads in both of these tracts. In the outer hills, however, the 

rinds seem to have been numerous ard a good many Rind families are 
still to be found in Kangra, where their ancestors held rule in former 
times. Mr.’ Barnes makes the following remarks regarding them :— 
© Another class of Kajputs who enjoy ‘great distinction in the ‘hills 
-are the descendants of ancient petty chiefs or rinas, whose title and 
tenure is said to have preceded that of the Rdjas themselvea, ‘These 
petty chiefs have long since been dispossesscd and their holdings 
absorbed in the larger principalities, still the name of rénd is retained 
and their alliance is eagerly desired by the Midns. The principal 
fanilies are those of Chari, Giro, Kanhiydri, Pathi4r, Habrol, Gumbar 
and D.dwal.” . 


Till recently the rdjénaka of the Punjab ‘Hills were known exclu- 
sively from the Rijatarangini‘or History-of Kashmir, and the Baijndth 
enlogies. Speaking of the latter, Dr. Vogel says :—‘ The latter acquaint 
us with a baronial hense which ruled at Kiragréma, the modern 
Baijnath, for eight generations and owned allegiance tothe rdjas of 
Yrigarta “(KAngra). Their importance may be estimated from the fact 
that the mother of Lakshmana Chandra, the Rand of the time, was 

4 poe 


* Antiquities of Chamba (Vol. 1, p.110): by Dr. J, Ph. Voge}, Ph.D., Superintendent, 
Archeological Survey of India, 
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a daughter of Hardaya Chandra of Trigarta. The ineeription, how- 
ever, does not say whether her mother was ardnt. Itis certainly 
opposed to prevailing usage that the head of the illustrious house of 
‘'rigarta should give a daughter in marriage to one of his vassals, 
How punctilious the Katoches were in matrimonial matters, aven in the 
expiring days of their rale, is shown by the example of Anirudh Chand, 
the last ruling chief cf Kangra, who, rather than acquiesce in a 
inatrimonial alliance which he considered below the dignity of his 
house, abandoned his state and everything.”’* 


Referring to the wbovenamed Réndé the Baijnéth eulogy says:— 
“ Even now exist such wonderful wen, filled with devotion to Ishvara, 
like that store of marvellous virtue, the Majénaka named Lakehmana 
Chandra, who after performing a pilgrimage to Kedéra that cleanses 
from old sin, made even this vow, ‘ Henceforth shall all wives of others 
be sisters to me.’ What wonder is it that in battle he was secure from 
the assaults of warriors of irresistible bravery, since he, a Cupid at the 
head of the' bowmen, was not to be subdued even by that (deity). At 
present rulera, whoso commands are disregarded by their opponents, 
because they. deem them ‘to be of small prowess, think the sovereiguty 
over a town as yielding its legitimate result only by the rape of tho 
wives of its inhabitants. Fresh youth, beautiful form, liberality, 
sovereignty over a town, many flatierers, all these are his: if never- 
theless his heart avoids the wives of others, what austerity is difficult 
to perform after that?” Buhler rightly remarks that ‘the picture 
of the morals of the time which these verses unfold is certainly not a 
flattering one.” 


To the Rands we are indebted for most of ‘the beautifully carved 
cisterns and slab inscriptions so common in Chamba und other parts 
of the Hills, a full account of which will be found in the Antiquities of 
Chamba, Vol. I... These inscriptions convey to us a more favourabie 
impression of the ancient chiefs. Referring to them Dr. Vogel sayst :— 


“(No doubt, like the knights of medieval Europe, they regarded love and war as the 
great aims of life, But their luve was often the devotion of the husband, and their warlike 
spirit. was not rarely displayed in loyal service to their liege-lord. Of the conjugal devo- 
tion of these warlike barons we have ample proof in these quaint fountain slabs, which 
they set up for the sake of the future bliss of their deceased wives. And we fiud it ex- 
pressed even more clearly in the solemn Sanskrit of those eulogies here, hidden under the 
weight of rhetorical ornament, we still feel the pulsations of true love. Would it be just 
jo cast on the hero of the Sarshan eulogy, the reproach that his love for the beauteous 
‘Somaprabha was inspired merely by her fair form, the beauty of which is sung in such 
glowing, measures, in that love song carved in stone? Did he not prove its sincerity when, 
to establish a firm friendship between her and the mountaiu-born goddess (Parvati), he 
built a temple to the moon-crowned Shiva. 


In the half-obliterated lires of the Mul-kihd4r stone we still read of the tears shed by 
the chieftain of that place and his children, when ‘hostile fate separated her, his most 
beloved, seated on his Jap, the delight of his eyes and praised by all mankind, from her 
husband, even as the passing of the partan separates the Moon sickle from the hot-rayed 
Sun. 


The no less sadly damaged eulogy of Devikothi speaks of yet another love, that of a 
noble lady who, at her ‘husband’s death being ready to follow him on the pyre, was kept 
back by her two sons, and who ‘henceforth, whilst by rigid vows of constant fasts she 
reduced her body to meagreness, brought up her sons and increased her charity, her 
compassion for the poor and her devotion to Krishna, And at every step conceiving the 


* Loc, cit. | + Op. cit, pp. 311-2, 
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world of the living to be unstable, like the crescent reflected in a garland of waves, restless 
and trembling ah the fleeting breeze, she caused a cistern to be made for the sake of the 
liss of her lord. 


I know of no Indian inscriptions in which true human sentiment finds so eloquent an 
expression as in those two, alas! irreparably mutilated fountain slabs; nor would it be 
easy to point to another group of epigraphical records in which the feminine element is so 
prominent as in those of Chamba.” 


In their relations with one another the Rénds appear in a much less 
favourable light. By each of them his next neighbours seem to have 
been regarded as natural enemies, with whom the only possible re- 
lationship was one of mortal feud. When not opposing a common foe 
they were engaged in oppressing and despoiling one another, and in 
the memory of the hillmen they are associated only with dissension and 
strife. Numerous incidents of those stirring times have been handed 
down by local tradition, and are treasured in the folklore of the people. 
One of them is worth recording. In Loh-Tikri there resided two rands 
at the neighbouring villages of Bé&hnota and Siya, who were at con- 
tinual feud with each other, At length the Jess powerful, being weary 
of the harassing treatment to which he was subjected, entered into a 
compact with a third réna, who promised to come to his help on 
hearing the alarm-horn. Soon afterwards the signal was given and 
tle new ally hastened to the spot to find that the horn had been 
sounded only to test his fidelity. The result was that when next the 
alarm was heard, at a time of real need, it was disregarded, and the 
weaker rand had to submit to any humiliation his powerful neighbour 
chose to inflict on bim. 


The period during which the Ranés and Thékurs ruled in the hills 
is spoken of as the ‘ Thékuri’ or ‘ Thdkurain,’* and in Chamba the 
name ‘ Ranhui’ is sometimes heard. ‘his Thékurain rule seems to 
have been of ancient origin, but wken it began and how long it lasted 
are questions to which no satisfactory answers can be given. It 
probably dated from a very remote antiquity; and it continued in 
force till a much later period in some parts of the hills 
than in others, Sir J. B. Lyall points out that the traditions relating 
to the Thakurain are much older in Kangra than in Kulu, owing probably 
to the fact that the Rands were subjected at a much earlier period in the 
former than in the latter. In Kulu they continued to maintain a 
semi-independent existence till the reign of Réja Bahdédur Singh, A. D. 
1559, by whom most of them were finally subdued. In the upper Ravi 
Valley they lost their independence at a very early period, for we have 
the record of a feudatory chief, named Ashddha of Gun, as early as the 
reign of Meru Varma ot Chamba (A. D. 680—700) whose sdmanta or 
vassal he styles himself. In the lower Ravi Valley and P4ngi they were 
probably independent down to the tenth or eleventh century when they 
became subjectto Chamba. The Thikurs of Lahul were in ancient 
times subject to Tibet or Lad4kb, but in the tenth or eleventh century 
those of the upper Chandrabhéga Valley came under the control of 
Chamba. In Pidar the hAnds ruled the country till the seventeenth 
century when they were displaced by Rdja Chatar Singh of Chamba, 
A. D. 1664—90, but itis probable that, from the twelfth century, 


* Thdkurai also means a ‘ barony.’ 
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tlhey were dependent on Chamba. The Th4kurs of the middle Chand- 
rabh4ga Valley retained their independence till a date later than 
the tenth century when the Kashtwdr State was founded: while the 
R4ndés of Bhadrawaéh seem to have been in power down to the sixteenth 
century. 


Indeed, all through the hills traces are still to be found of the old 
order of things, and local tradition can often point to the sites of the 
Rinds' forts, or recall stories of their exploits, aud even define the 
boundaries of their territories. In the Chamba State there are several 
cases in which their descendants retain possession to this day of the 
whole, or a part of the old family domain, and still bear the old family 
title ; while many more wbo have sunk to the position of common 
cultivators are spoken of, and addressed as rdnd. In the Kulu Setth - 
ment Report, Sir J. B. Lyall says: “ Many of the exiatiug kothis and 
tappas are said to have possessed their present limits from the day wh-n 
each of them formed the domain of a Thékur.’ The same is probably 
true as regards some of the parganas of Chamba State, though, judging 
from common tradition, the country would seem to have been more 
minutely subdivided than wasthe case in Kuld. In former times, 
however, these parganas were more numerous than at present, and may 
then have represented, to a. greater extent than they dv now, the 
ancient limits of the old vanhus. Some of the State kothés are said to 
stand on the very sites formerly occupied by the Randés’ forts, and there 
is hardly a locality where the villagers cannot recall the place of residence 
of the local rand, and can often point ovt the very site on which hia 
house or fort formerly stood, In some cases in Chamba as st Malkihdr 
and Devi Kothi, the ruins are still visible, and in others, as at Kuothi- 
ranhu, Sutker and Deol, the ancieut buildings are, or till recently were 
in actual use. 


The baronies owned by these petty chiefs were called ranhu, and 
were always of small extent often comprising only a few villages. 


As regards their relation to the more powerful states in their vicinity, 
Sir J. B. Lyall suggests that the small states of the Thékurain period 
can seldom have been entirely independent. He says: “ Without a 
lord paramount, and with no bond of confederacy, such diminutive 
states could never have existed side by side for any length of time. It 
is pretty certain, therefore, that with short intervals of complete in- 
dependence in periods of confusion, they must have been more or less 
subject and tributary to some superior power.” Thatin some parts of 
the hills the Rdénd4s acknowledged the supremacy of a parumount 
power seems probable, but that in others, especially in the olden time 
they were free and independent rulers is fully borne out by local tradi- 
tion, and the negative evidence of some of the slab inscriptions. 


‘The earliest known inscription in which the title rdjanaka cccurs is 
on the base of a stone Devi image at Svaim in the Himgari pargana 
of Chamba, and it records that the image was made by the order of 
R4jénaka Bhogata, son of Somata, born in the district of Kishkindha, 
It is not dated, but judging from the characters it must belcng to the 
eighth or ninth century. Neither in this inscription nor in that of 
Sardhan of the tenth century, is any mention made of an overlord, from 
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which we may conclude that these rdnds were independent rulers. On 
the other hand, the rdnds of Churéh and Pdngi, in the twelfth century, 
dated their inscriptions in the regnal year of the ruling Rajé, Por 
several centuries after their subjection the Ra4nds continued to rank as 
feudal barons under the ruling chiefs, and the copper-plates of the 
tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries clearly prove that they then held 
a prominent position in the Stute. They are mentioned immediately 
after the R4j4 in the order of precedence, and at the head of all tho 
State officials, In the reign of R4j4 Soma Varma of Chamba (A. D. 
1060—80) two Ranés—Rihila and Kahila by name—filled, respectively, 
the important offices of Prime Minister and Lord Chancellor. On the 
fountain slabs the Rdénds are rudely depicted as knights on horseback, 
armed with sword and shield, and as feudal barons each of them had 
his own retainers with whom he accompanied his lord-superior, the 
R4jé, ou military expeditions. In this relationship we see a close 
analogy to the feudal system of modizval Europe. 


The title rajanaka seems originally to have been held only by tho 
ancient petty chiefs, but in later times the Rdjés of Kashmir, Chamba, 
and probably other States, were in the habit-of conferring it on some 
of their officers, as a personal distinction for special services. ‘The title 
was probably given along with a gir or grant of land. 


Several instances are. found in the Réjdtarangivi in which the title 
was so conferred, and Dr, Stein in referring to them says :— 
“The title Réjdnaka, meaning literally ‘almost a king,’ used to be given for services 
rendered tothe king. The title has survived in the form Rdzdénu as a family name of 
very frequent occurrence among the Brahmans of Kashmir, As the designation of certain 


high officers (Muhammadans) the term Rajdénaka is often used by Shrivara and in the fourth 
Chronicle, The title was also known in Trigarta or Kangra.” 


Referring to the same subject Dr. Vogel says;—It appears from 
the Réjétaraugin{'that in Kashmir the title rdjanaka came to be given 
to high officials as a purely honorary distinction. Thus we read that 
Queen Didda (A. D, 980—1003) called her favourite, Harawdhana, into 
the counoil of ministers and conferred on him the tille of rdjanaka. 
This practice apparently had become so common that in Kalhana's days 
the term was regarded as almost synonymous with “minister.” This 
is evident from the following passage in which the chronicler says of 
King Parvagupta :—“ Displaying a conduct in which the royal dignity 
was combined with the functions of a minister, he created the mingled 
impression of R4jé and Réjénaka.”—Antiquities of Chamba, Vol. I, 
p. 114, 


“ The old fendatory rdnds of the Punjab Hills belonged naturally to 
the warrior caste. But the high officials on whom the honorary title 
of rajanaka was conferred were often Brahmans, and thus the word has 
survived in Kashmir,in the form rdzd.in as a Brahmanical family name.” 
... It is curious that in the later Kashmfr chronicles the same title 
is used to designate Muhammadan officers of rank. This accounts for 
the use of the word Ran in Kashmir as a Muhammadan kram name, 
which, as Dr. Stein observes, corresponds exactly to razddn as a family 
name of Brahmans.”’—TIbid, p. 115. . 


Un a slab. inscription lately found in Chamba a specific inetance is 
given in which the titie of Réjanaka was conforred by Raja Lalita Varma 
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(A. D, 1143—70) on a landholder, named N4ga-péla, who lived near 
Debri Kothi in Churéh, Thia use of the title was probably in vogue 
from the time of the RAjput conquest, and a tradition exists in the 
families of three of the Ran4s in the upper Ravi Valley—Ulénsa, Gurola, 
and Suai—that their common anceator came back from Kalu with 
R6j4 Mushan Varma (A. D. 820—40), when he recovered his territory 
from the Kira invaders (vide page 72 of Chamba Gazetteer), and received 
his title along with a jdgir for services rendered on that occasion and in 
the subsequent conquest of the Ravi Valley. It may be noted that 
during Mughal rule, and probably from a much earlier period, an 
analogous use prevailed of the title ‘ R4j4,’ which was often conferred as 
a personal distinction—and this use still exists under British rule. 
Of the R4nés in the Chamba State at the present time it is impossible 
to say how many are descended from titular rdnds and how many from 
the early rulers of the hitls, but many of them are unquestionably of 
ancient lineage. Few now hold jagirs or exercise any authority, 
most of them being common farmers, bat it is probable that in almost 
every instance their holdings are a portion of the old family lands. 


The references to the Rén4s on the older plates and slab inscriptions 
of Chamba imply that up till the middle of the tweltth century they 
had lost nothing of their former prestige. Till then, indeed, it seems 
to have been the policy of the Réjds to retain their allegiance by giv- 
ing them high positions at the Court and in the administration. After 
this a break occurs in the continuity of our records and when the 
narrative is resumed by the later plates, beginning with that of Réjaé 
Vairési Varma (A. D. 1830), all references to the Rdn&s have ceased. 
There is reason to believe that from this period they begau to decline 
in influence, and to lapse into the conditivn of obscurity in wkich we 
now find them. The question arises as to the causes which brought 
about their downfall, and the bistory of # similar class sf feudal barons 
in Kashmir may perhaps suggest an aoswer, From the Ré4jdtarangini 
we learn that in the beginning of the twelfth century the Damaras—who 
were the great landholders in Kashmir, and held the same social and 
political position as the Rén4s and Thdkurs in Chamba—bad acquired, 
during a long succession of weak reigns, so much power as to have 
become a menace to the ruling house. King Harsha (A. D. 1039-1101), 
therefore, determined on their destruction, and many of them were 
‘accordingly massacred. This procedure, however, entirely failed of its 
object and only resulted in @ successful revolt which cost Harsha his 
throne and his life. The succeeding reigns furnish a record of almost 
continuous strife between the central authorities and the Démaras or 
between the various factions of the Démaras themselves. 


Thore is hardly a State in the hills which does not possess traditions 
of a similar conflict between the feudatory chiefs and their liege-lords— 
the R4j4s ; forcibly reminding us of the long straggle of the monarchs 
of medizval Europe with their powerful barons. 


For a long period after their subjection by the Réjds, the Rénds 
seem to have clung to the hope of regaming their independence and 
in almost every one of the Hill States an attempt was made by them 
to drive out their new masters. In Kashtwér such an attempt took 
place in the beginning of the 18th century, when the Réj& was com- 
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pelled to flee from his capital and seck an asylum in the mountains ; 


‘where he lived with a few followers for more than a year, before he 


was able to recover possession of the State. In Bhadrawéh also 


tradition telis of a powerful combination against the ruling chief as 


late ss the sixteenth century, and a decisive battle on the Chaugan 


within the town, in which the Rénds were defeated. From the Kulu 


chronicle we learn that the strife between the Rdjds and their feudal 
vassals went on for centuries, till at last the Thékurs were finally 
subjected by Rajé Bahadur Singh (A. [). 1559), 


Obscure traditions of asimilar state of things exist in Chamba and 
it sees probable that there tvo the Rénués were a source of danger, 
and safety was assured by their complete subjection. That some of 
them wore almost independent of the central authority may be con- 
jectured from the wording of some of the slab inscriptions ; and local 
tradition has handed down tmany interesting and significant incidents 
which confirm this conjecture. One of these is worth recording. Be- 
fore the conquest of the lower Ravi Valley by Réj& Sahila Verma of 
Brabmapura the country in proximity to the present capital was ruled 
by a Réné who had his fort on the Bannu Hili overlooking the town, 
and separated from it by the Sél stream. From this Rana or one of 
his successors tribute was demanded by the uew rulers, and this de- 


' . mand was persistently refused. The Réné in question may possibly 


be identical with a Rdn4 Rihila, whose name, as also that of his Réni, 
Balha, has been kanded down by tradition. On being summoned to 
the presence of the Rdj4 the Réné is said to have laid aside his insolent 
demeanour and meekly promised compliance with the royal demand ; 
but on returning to the other side of the stream, he became as obstinate 
asever. After consultation the conclusion was come to, in explanation 


'- of this strange conduct, that it was due to the influence of the soil. To 


‘test this a quantity of earth was procured from Bannu Hill, and spread 


on the floor of the audience chamber, with a carpet over it, and the 


‘but most of those who have beeu reduced to the 
-agriculturists marry in their own caste or with Thékurs or Réthis. 


' R4n& was again invited to an interview. On arrival he took his seat 


on the carpet as usual. But when in the course of conversation re- 
ference was made to the matter of tribute he sprang to his feet, drew 
his sword, and demanded to know who had aright to ask tribute of 
him. The result doubtless was his expulsion, or removal to another 
place where the soil did not exert this baneful influence. A similar 
tradition is foundin Kulu, and other parts of the hills, and is signi- 
ficant of the state of tension which seems to have existed between the 
various chiefs and their over-lords. That this tension resaglted in 


open strife, and the complete subjection of the Rdnés, seems only too 


probable, and to this we may attribute the fact that at the present 
time so many of them have nothing but their title to prove their 
ancient lineage and the former importance of their families. 


The title .rand has now become a caste-name in Chamba and Kangra 
and at the last censusin Chamba 04 males and 84 females were returned 
under this name. The exact number of existing R4n4 families in Chamba 
State is not known, but they probably number not less than 20 or 30, 
As a rule they marry among themselves or with guod R4jput families, 
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The most important Raéné family in Chamba is that of Triloknéth 
in Chamba-Léhul, which has held a portion of the Chandrabhiga 
Valley from time immemorial, The family tradition is that their 
ancestor came from Jammu, and settled in Tundéh, afterwards crossing 
the Péngi Range to Triloknd4th before the idol of that name was set 
up, The Réné is a jagirddr and bis son is addressed as “ Tiks.” 


One of his ancestors was called Hamir Bardhain, and his deeds 
are sung in the local dizloct. He is reported to have defeated a 
Kulu R4jé who tried to carry off the idol of Triloknéth and was 
subsequently invited to a feast and murdered after having laid aside 
his armour. Though professedly a Hindu the Rén4& acts as manager 
of the Trilokn4th shrine and appoints the Jéma in attendance. At the 
annual mela connected with the shrine, on the last day of S4wan, he 
takes the leading part in the proceedings. His jagir includes the 
villages of Tunde, Kisori, Hinsa, Shokoli, Salgraon and part of Shor 
and Purthi in Péngf, also the whole of the Miy4ér Nala. 


Tha Rénds next in importance reside at Ulénsa, Gurola and Suai, in 
Brahmaur, on the left bank of the Révi, near its junction with the 
Budhal. According to tradition these three baronies were originally 
one fief, granted by R4j4 Mushan Varma to the Rand of Uldnsé—-the 
common ancestor of the three families. The areas of their ranhus are 
as follows :—Ul4nsa, 376 acres; Gurola, 274 acres; Suai, 235 acres, 
The present R4n& of Gurola is an old man of 70 and has no heir to 
succeed him. Till recently these Réndés were under obligation to 
render military service, and the ancestor of the Uldénsa Réné is said 
to have fallen at Nerti with R4j Singh. This obligation was commuted 
into a money payment by R4j4 Shém Singh, of Rs. 100 annually 
in the case of Ul4nsa, and Rs. 70 for Suai. The R&né of Gurola is 
exempt from payment. There is alsoa R&né at Sdmra in the Ravi 
Valley, whose ancestor is said to have come from Kaniyéra in Rihlu. 
He too isa jdgirddr. His ancestors were hereditary keepers of the 
Prithvijor fort, having been appointed probably by R4j4 Prithvi Singh. 
Another Réné holds a small jagér at Margréon in Chamba-Léhul. 


The agricultural Rénés in Chamba are found in the parganas of 
Kothiranhno, Piura, Rdjnagar, Loh-Tikri, Dhund, Tisa, Baira, Sai, 
Himeari, Kilér and Séch. They all enjoy exemption from begdr or 
forced labour, and most of them have the rank of Akkar. One of the 
most interesting figures among the R4né farmers is the old Rdné of 
Salhi in Péngi. Near his house is a huge fountain slab, containing a 
long inscription, erected by one of his ancestors, named Réjénaké 
Ludrapéla, in the reign of R4ja Lalita Varma (A. D, 1143-70). When, 
some years ago, the stone was thrown down by an avalanche the Rén4 


co care to re-erect it as the embodiment of the departed glory of his 
ouse, 


All the Rén4 and Thékur families who are jagirddars enjoy immunity 
from State service, but are under obligation to attend upon the R&jé, 
whenever ancient custom requires them to do so. On the demise of 
any of the Rénés who are jdgirddrs his successor has to come to 
Chamba in order to have his title verified ; and a patta is then granted, 
with a khilat in the case of the Réné of Triloknéth. On the accession 
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of a R4éjé the Rand of Triluknéth tenders his allegiance in person and 
presente as his nazrdna a number of hill ponies. 


The Rev. A. H. Francke of the Moravian Mission has the following 
note on the Rands of British Léhul :— In the Tibetan writings I have 
met with the word only once, namely in the Tinan Chronicle discovered 
by Miss J. KE. Duncan in 1907. There the ancestor of the Princes of 
Tinan, who came from Leags-mkar (Ice-castle) in Guge, is called Réna 
Péla. Pald& is certainly a Hinduized form of the common Tibetan name 
Pél. ‘The family obtained the title of rdnd either from the Réja of Kulu 
or from Chamba, Popular tradition asserts that at one time the Réjé 
of Chamba ruled over a considerable portion of Léhul. Perhaps the 
fountain slabs of Léhul date from that period. The tradition of Gus 
refers to the time when a Rand dependant on Chamba resided at that 
place. Itis «ven said that there existed a copper plate issued by a 
Chawba R4j4, which was carried off by the Raj4 of Kulu (possibly Bidhi 
Singh or Man Singh) at the conquest of Lahul. The fountain of Gus 
is entirely enclosed in ancient stone slabs. There are also two inscrip- 
tions which relate tuthe Rénds of Gus. Descendants of these hands 
live at Gus down to the present day, where they form a ‘ father-and- 
brother (pha-spun) hood,’ which perhaps corresponds to the caste in 
India,” 


The folk-lore of Kulu is full of traditions regarding the Réné and 
Thékur familics of those eecluded valleys which may throw some light 
on their origins. ‘The following notes have been collected by Mr. 
G. C. L. Howell :— 


_“ The only Rané family in the Kulu Valley is the Nuwéni family at 
Aleo on the left bank of the Beas at the foot of the Hamta Pass. ‘lhey 
call themselves Kanet now, but are admittedly descended from a post- 
humous son of Jinna Réné by a concubine who was with child when the 
Réné’s rénis performed sati. She was in consequence spared and gave 
birth to a son who was subsequently recognised by Raéjé Sidh Singh 
Badéni* and granted Aleoin jdgir. The royal descent of the family 
was discovered from the fact {hat they buried their dend under memorial 
stones—a royal privilege. Until recently they feasted and sacrificed 
goats on the death of a Baddéni R4j4 and probably do so still. 


The story of Jinna Raéné is thus told :—He had a groom (khdasddr) 
named ‘ Muchiéni’t, the Dagi, whose beard was nine hands long. Réjé 
Sidh Singh summoned him to the Aleo plain and commissioned him tu 
kill his master, the Rani. As the R&ndé was one day riding to Mandan 
Kot} from the rice-lands below Bashist, Muchidni shot him through the 
thigh with an arrow at 300 yards range—the place is still marked by 
an aura—and the Rané4 rode at him, but promised to spare his life if he 
could hit & mana sitting on a buffalo’s back without hurting the beast. 
This the Dégi did. Then the Réné rode on to Mandan Kot, but at 
Baira Kahtu he drank water and died. His horse galloped up to his 
stable and neighed, and at the same time Muchiéni walked up the road 
drumming a dirge on a sieve. 





* All families in Kulu have surnames eg. the Rajis are Badéni. The family of the Dégi 
who murdered his master is surnamed Muchi4ni. 

t The ‘ moustachio'd.’ 

$ One of bis two forts. The other was at Mandli, 
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This warned the rdni who burnt the fort and &l! her women, inctud- 
ing Muchiéni’s wife. So the Réni became a Jogni and not to be out- 
done the MuchiAnis made the Dagin, his wife, into a Jogni too—and her 
temple is near Burwa. But Sidh Singh rewarded: the Muchiénis with 
the rice-lands of Kamdnu which they still hold, and the family atill 
flourishes, being the sheep-stealers par excellence of the valley, but they 
are still not allowed near the deota. When there is no rain the people 
send up the Muchidnis with a cow-skin which they burn near the Kot 
and this so disgusts the ghosta that they send rain to get rid of the 
puisance. 


It was Jinna’s own rani who eaved the pregnant concubine and sent 
her out of the fort before it was burnt. When he grew up he was 
sent to herd buffaloes on the Gaddi Paddar. One day Sidh Singh saw 
him and bade him shoot a buffalo which he had brought to sacrifice to 
Hirma Devi at Dungri. This the boy did and then the R4jé found out 
who he was and gave him Aleo in jagir. 


Bhosal Réné had a fortified palace at Gada Dheg just below the 
modern village of Baragraon which is approximately the site of his 
capital, Sangor. His wife was Ripni, a Suket princess ; by her he had 
an heir-apparent Tika Ghungru and a daughter Dei Ghudari, and his 
waztr was @ Brahman, ‘lita Mahta—so he was clearly a ruling prince. 
But he was fatally superstitious sud when his rani repelled the wazir's 
advances, he persuaded the R4na to bury his spouse alive lest the 
channel which watered his rice-lands should fail. But the mason em- 
ployed to build the living tomb was her dharm-bhaz and he so designed 
it that she could move about in it. Tue wazir, however, came to see 
his work and finding the rani still alive tried to seizo her hair, but she 
crouched down. He then piled stones upon her till she died. But the 
mason sent her children to seek aid from their uncle Rup Chand, 
apparently a chief in Suket, and he invaded the Rén4’s principality, 
took him and the wazir prisoner and put the latter to 2 cruel death. 
But the R4n& he would not kill, and so he dressed him in a homespun 
kilt and a necklace of dried cow-dung and pelted him out of his State, 
with pieces of the same substance. 


In Kulu the Thakur families appear to be of somewhat diverse 
origine. ‘hus the Thékurs of Parsha in Kothi Nagar came to Kulu 
from Kéngra as wazirs vf Ropi when it was ruled by Suket, but they 
fell out with the Réjé. R4j& Hari Singh* made them wazirs of Paraha. 
They now intermarry with the Thékurs of Kot in Inner Sardi and with 
Dogra 'lhékurs from Kéngra, but they are casual abont alliances and 
the father of one of them was married to a Réthit Réjputni, yet his 
son calls himself a Thaékur and declares that he will only marry a 
Thékur’s daughter. 


The Thékurs of Barogi are descended from Bogi Thaékur who was 


_ killed by Sidh Singh. The R4jé also sacked the Barogi fort—but he 


gave the family a mudfi. 

In Kothi Kais eight or nine Thékur families are found, of these those 
surnamed Dallél, Rogiél and Kothidge claim descent from the Karlél 
Thaékurs, but the others Léniél, Bas4ni and Chamfn (Kashauli} are 
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* No such Rj is traceable in the Kulu or St ket dynastic lists, : 
¢ In Kulu it is always seid of a men who has married out of his caste: ‘ Réthy hogya. 
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vague as to their origin. The Thug and Kanddhrui families, however, 
are descended from Bogi l'hékur. These two families only intermarry 
with the Deta Thékurs of Kot in Kot Kothi and a family of Bashahru 
Thékurs in Bashahr. They do not wear the janeo, but they will only 
eat dal, oetc., from the hands of one who does so. Rampal, a Réné of 
Nagar, conquered all these Thdkurs except the Karlél Thakur who 
threw in his lot with him and was spared. He had strongholds at 
Kothiage, Daul and Rogi—whence the surnames of his descendants, 


The Thékurs of Sardéj and Rapi are well off the beaten track and 
have retained much more of the old caste spirit and traditions than 
those of the Kula valley itself. They have special caste marks, viz. a 
single broad band painted horizontally across the forehead, a single dot 
on the bridge of the nose, a line (binda) round the inner side of the ear 
and a horizontal mark over the Adam’s apple, The family at Tung io 
Kothi Sainsar is descended from Hul Thékur who lived ten generations 
ago. It wears no janeo. It is worn by only one member of the family 
at Taliéraand he declines to plough. So, too, in the family at Kateaugi 
in Kothi Banogi only one wember wears the janeo, the families at 
Dashiar, and of Dalidéra (in K. Balhan) not wearing it at all, This latter 
family appears to be of somewhat recent vrigin as it is descended from 
Ha4ti who conquered Hul Thékur for R&j4 Bahadur Singh and com- 
manded his troops all through the campaign in Saréj. The Réjé con- 
ferred upon him a sdsan in perpetuity, with the Halis or ploughmen 
settled on the land as serfs. 

Other so-called Thékurs in Kulu were clearly merely Tibetan frontier 
officers holding the left bauk of the Beas. Above Jagatsukh was Piti 
Thékur whose kitna or portal and chautara or sitting-place are still 
pointed out at the west and lower end of the fortified spur above 
Bharéru. He drank women's milk, and this caused him to be so un- 
popular that Sidh Singh was proclaimed Raja. 

Piti Thékur’s temple was the Jamlu temple* at Prini—the only one 
in which the Spiti people will worship. Its chela always says the god 
came from Mahabhotant, Mahé-chin or Pangu Padal Mansarowar, 
and when really inspired he i3 supposed to speak ‘l'ibetan. 

Under Piti Thékur were the Dirot and Bharém Thékurs who not only 
milked women but even performed human sacrifice. 


Rinau (History of Sidlkot, p. 56), see Rénd. 


Raniwart, an al or sept of the Bariéh clan of R4jputs. The name appears to 
be a patronymic—possibly meaning ‘ son of a Rand.’ 


Ranpaiwa.—The Randhawa is a large and widely spread Jat tribe whose 
head-quarters appear to be the Amritsar and Gurd4spur districts, but 





* This temple is a place of sanctuary and in a dum or uprising of the people in R4ja Jit 
Singh's time (1807—43) the wife of Tulsu Negi, who was the cbject of the people's hatred, 
took refuge in it. The leader of the dum, however, violated it by having Tulsa's womenfolk 
dragged out of it, and bad harvests in Sar4j ensued until Rai Hira Singh with the Chint 
deota (Saring rishi or Sikirni) and representatives of every Kothiin Saréj got the curse 
removed, This was done 20 years ago. All tle descendants of the dumyas and a crowd of 
gure and chelas had to attend to do penance (chidhru) at the temple. Little dolls of grasa 
and birch bark with false pigtails were made, tied together and chopped to bits, while the 

priests lectured the descendants of the offenders, 


The Randhdvwas. 819 


who are also found in considerable numbers in Lahore, Jullundur, 
Hoshidrpur, and Patidla.* Their founder Randhéwa, a Jd&du or Bhatti 
Rajpat,t lived in Bikaner some seven centuries ago ; and Kajjal, fifth 
in descent from him, migrated to Batdéla which had some time before 
been founded by Rém Deo, another Bhatti. Here the tribe increased in 
numbers, possessed itself of a very considerable tract of country, and 
rose to some political importance. The history of the Randhdwa family 
is fully detuiled in the Punjab Ohtefs.t A few Randh4wa return them- 
selves also as Bhatti in Gujranw4la and as Virk in Ferozepore. 


In Gurdéspur§ the Randhdéwas say that Randhéwa, a Réjpat, eank 
to Jét status by marrying Sohdég, the daughter of Sanghar, a Man Jat. 
While living in the Mélwa they waxed rich and powerful, and their 
neighbours, Chéhil Jats, became jealous of them, but they gave a 
Randhéwa boy a girl in marriage and at the wedding feast burnt or 
destroyed all the Randhéwas save the children and the aged. These 
escaped and settled in Amritear tahsil, but to this day they do not in- 
termarry with the Chéhils. Their old home in the Mélwa, Témkot, is 
now deserted. They are connected with the Sidhu and Sarai clans 

hus: — 
’ oy (? Chaundar), 


( Se eee om 
- Papattar (? Pippar) Walli. aes 
i | 
Randhéwa, Barai. Bidhu, 
Yet they can intermarry with both those clans. 


——————— OOOO Lo 
* The Randh4was of Mimsa in tahse{] Amrgarh of Patiéla settled thers, because when the 


tribe was migrating from Tamkot the axle of one of their carts broke, and this its owners 
held to be an omen that they should settle at that spot. The rest of the tribe went on and 
cursed those who remained, predicting {hat every 12 years they would be compelled to 
migrate afresb. The Randhawas of Mimsa, to fulfil this prediction, make a journey with 
a cart every 12th year to the spot where the axle broke and worship it: the uncle cutting a 
lock of hair from his nephew's head. On their return home, they say, the arle of the cart 
always breaks on the road. 
+ Two pedigrees are given in Amritsar ;— 


Jadu, Sun. 

J ad. Kashab, 
Salvahan. Jadu. 
Tawithar. Jad. 

Mauan. Bhatti. 
Chaunder, Tapun, 
Parbat. Khetér. 
Randh4wa, Munir. 
Man 
Mel. 
Chondar, 
Pippar. 
Randhéwé 


Six centuries ago they came from N&mkot (sic) in the M&élwa to Pakbu Thékur on (?) the 
Ganges. This was during the Chauhdn supremacy. Kamal, fourth in descent from Ran- 
dhawa, settled in Amritsar where his descendants founded ‘Thera and five pindorts 

t Béba Budhé, who installed the fourth and fifth Guris, belonged to this tribe, See below. 

§ The account which follows is taken from a detailed account of the tribe drawn up by 
Mr, R. Humphreys. 
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The Randhawas. 


The Randhdwas have certain cults which are, however, looal rather 
than tribal, being affected by several other J4t tribes and even by 
people who are not Jats at all. 


Originally all Sarwarias or Sultdvis they were gradually converted 
to Sikhism, and their conversion was completed in the time of Mahéréja 
Ranjit Singh. Thus after they had founded the village, the residents 
of Bholeke* in Batdla tahsil were at first Muhammadans of the sect of 
Suhib4n Mihmén. Those of Chak Mihmén and Kot Khazén had em- 
braced the worship of Séhib4n Mihm4no and Isl4m before settling in 
their present villages. 


The Randhawas a)so affect the shrine of Gauri Ndnak, the mound 
of Sidh Sdhu, the shrine of Séhib Budha, the samadh of Sdhib Mihmén, 
the darbar of S4hib Ramkanr, and the darbdr of Séhib Anup Singh. 


Most of the tribe visit the mound of Sidh Séhu in the months of 
Katik and Har to extract clay from the mound and offer sacrifices 
there. These offerings are received by the Brahmans and nvirasis of 
the got, but the goats offered are received by the people of the 
Randhéwa got itself. 


The story of Séhib Budha is as follows :.—Bura or Séhib Budha, son of 
Sugga, was descended from the Malt branch of the Randhawas. From 
his early youth he attended Guri Nanak. His father had entrusted 
him with the tending of his cattle. One day he left the cattle untended 
and went to the Gurd. In his absence the cattle grazed in a cornfield 
and so owner of the field, in search of Bura, came to Guri Nanak, and 
asked him where Bura was. Tha Gurd seeing his anger, changed the 
boy into a white-bearded old man and, in answer to the question said, 
“« Brother, there is no boy named Bura here, but only an old man.” 
Bura thereafter was called Budha, and became one of the favourite 
disciples of the Guri. Ge continued in tke service of five gurus suc- 
ceasively from Guré Nénak to Gurdé Arjan. 


Ten gurus descended from Séhib Budha, whose names are as 
follows:—Sahib Bhana, Sahib Jaldl, N4hib Sarwan, Sahib Jhanda, 
Séhib Gurditta, Sahib Ramkaur (also called Guré Gurbakheh Singh by 
Guré Gobind Singh), Séhib Mohar Singh, Séhib Sh4m Singh, Séhib 
Kahn Singh, and S4kib Suj4n Singh, son of Séhib K4hn Singh, who 
died in infancy. The darbar of Sahib Rémkaur is situate in Netan (?) 
kot in Shakargarh tahsil, and that of Séhib Andp, son of Rémkaur, is in 
the village of Little Teja in Batdla tahsil. These three darbérs are in 
the possession of Uddsi Sédhus. The line of S4hib Budha terminated 
with Sahib Sajén Singh. 


* The story of Raj4da, son of Bhola, is as follows:—Rajdda, eleven generations ago, 
stole some of the royal horses. The trackers traced the horses to the neighbourhood of 
Bholeke. Raj4da, being apprised of this, killed the horses and buried them. The trackers 
came and exhumed the horses. Rajéda was arrested and brought before the king. The 
Qé4zi ordered him to be closely imprisoned. The culprit said that he would embrace Islam 
if he was pardoned. The Qézi forgave him and made him a Musalmén;_for, according to 
the precept of his religion, a prisoner is set free when he tecomes a Muslim. But his 
first wife and his son, named Amin Shab, remained Hindus; his second wife. however, 
became a convert to Muhammadanism with him, or it may be that Rajdda, after being 
converted, married a Muslim wife. By her he had three sons—Ablu, Adli and Jamal— 
whose descendants settled in the villages of Bholeke and Chak Mihmén. 

{ Wal=a wrestler or powerful man, It is used as a nickname in the Mélwa, ' 


Réndo—Rang Rangtta. 821 


Séhib Mihmén, a Deo J&t by got, was one of the favourite disciples 

of Gurd Nénak. He continued in the service of the gurus from Guré 
Nénak to Gurd Arjan, who was the fifth in descent from Nénak. He 
founded Chak Mihm4n, and his grave is at that place. Near this mound 
is situate a tank, which is deemed as huly as the Ganges itself by the 
people of this sect. ‘The story of the tank is as follows :—QOne of the 
disciples of Séhib Mihmén, Varma by name, a Khatri of Kanjrur in 
Gurdaspur, was going to bathe in the Ganges. Séhib Mihindn asked him 
to take his stick and parna (a small piece of cloth used as a handker- 
chief) with him and get them washed in the river. Parma washed 
the stick and hankerchief in the Ganges as he had promised, but by 
chance they fell from his hands end were swept down the stream. He 
sought for them, but in vain. After bathing, -he returned to Sahib 
Mihmén, who asked him for his stick and handkerchief. Parma told 
him that he had lost them in the Ganges. Séhib Mihmén then told 
him to dive into the tank, which he did, and the stick and parna, which 
had floated down the Ganges, came into his hands. Seeing this 
miracle the people became convinced of Mihmén’s saintly nature. He 
had a well dug in the village Uchalwali in Gard4spur. This well is 
still called after his name. A Sédhu is stationed there, the Granth is 
repeated, anda fair is beld at the Amd4was every month. Women, 
whose children die, bathe there in pregnancy at every Am4was fuir 
until their child is born. People also take cattle which have been sick 
to wash them there when they have recovered. Adam, disciple of 
Séhib Mihm4n and a Randhéwa of the Wik branch, was also famous 
as a saint, Many people followed him after s-eing his miracl-s ; he 
founded a new sect, which still exists. The followers of this sgot, instead 
of throwing the bones of the dead in the Ganges, throw them iato the 
above mentioned tank. On the death of young as well as of old, karah 
i.e. halwd, ia prepared on the fourth day, and no pind is made, nor is 
kiria performed on the thirteenth day, only the recitations from the 
Granth are made, A dioner is given to Sikhs, Brahmwnas, and poor 
persons. Clothes, couches and dixhes are placed before the Granth 
and ardds is performed. The head of the gaddz distributes sume of the 
clothes, etc., among such as he thinks deserving; the rest he takes 
himself, If asin be committed by any person, he can be purified here 
without going to the Ganges, Shrddh also is not observed on any 
special tith (fixed day). S&dhus and Brahmans are feasted instead of 
performing shrddh during those tiths. There is no need of thals 
manant, nor of observing any that. 


Fields are believed to be haunted by whirlwinds,* A giant, Juma 
Shéh, is believed to be imprisoned in a village cailed Kastiwél in tahsil 
Batéla. A fair is held every year at this place, and Juma Shéh the 
demon collects corn on that day for his subsistence for the whole year. 
No one brings corn to his house aboat the time of that festival, fearing 
lest the giant be offended and take away the whole of his corn, 


Rinvo, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Ranega, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 


Rana Ranaita, see Chhabfhwal. * 


* Wa-warola, 





822 Ranghar—Rangi. 


Raxagar, Rinaaz.—A class of RAjputs, usually Muhammadan, rarely Hindu, 
‘he term is somewhat conteuiptuous and is applicd in the eastern and 
south-eastern Purjab to any Muhammadan Ré4jput—at least by the 
Hindus. If a Hindu Chauhén Réjput turns Muhatmadan, he would 
still be a Chauhén kéjput, but his Hindu kinsmen would also dub him 
Réngar, & term only a trifle less derogatory than chotikat, a term 
applie.t to those who have, on conversion to Islém, cut off the scalplock 
(chotz). 


It follows from the above account that the Ranghurs have the eame 
sections 16 the Réjput:, and they also retain many Hinda custoins, 
Thus in Jind tahsil they claim descent from Firoz, son of Bhuré, the 
first Hindu Réjput converted to Islim under Aurangzeb. ‘They still 
avoid one gct in marriage and they also retain their Brahman parohite 
who give them protective threads (pahinchi or rakshabandhan), to wear 
on the wrist at the Salono, nurk or bailey seedlings which they stick in 
their pagris at the Dasehra. These Brahmans receive fees at these 
festivals, and at weddings. A Ranghar bridegroom wears a sthra,* not 
a maur or crown, on his forehead. Ranghars practise widow re- 
marriage, although those who do so are looked duwn upon, Their 
wemen generally wear blue trousers, a kurti or bodice, and a blue and 
red chddar or sheet. In the south-east the Ranghurs are great cattle- 
thieves and have an organised system under which chiefs, called agudas,t 
take charge of stolen cattle and pass them on from one hiding-place 
to another. When, and if, the reel owner gets aclue, the agwds restore 
the cattle to him for a sum, called bhunga, or black-mail, which is divid- 
ed between them and the actual thieves. ‘They believe in Guga Pir, 
but most of them put great faith in Devi Shakui. Before starting on a 
thieving expedition they often vow to offer a tenth part of the booty, 
which is called dasaundh. 


The following proverbs illustrate their turbulent and thieving 
character :— 
Ranghar mitt na kijiye, ui kanth naddn 
Bhukd Ranghar dhan haré raja hare pardn. 
“O11 Simple-minded husband, do not make friends with a Ranghar, for when hungry 
he steals and when rich he murders.” 
Ranghar kiské piydrd le rok batdde nara : 
Ao tin kd, mol hare bdrd le tole, nahin dikhdwe talward. 


* A Ranghay, dear to no one, borrows in cash and pays in cattle. He asks Ra. 12 
for a cow worth 3, bidding one take it or look on the sword.” 


Another account,t of dubious authority, states that the original 
issue of Rajput mothers and Muhammadan fathers are styled Rangarha, 
and these intermarry. But if these Réngarhs in turn marry ont of the 
caste—i, e., their own, new caste, they become Sub-R4ngarhs, like the 
Ghéttas among the Banins. There is a body of Hindu Réngarhs, too, 


the original issue of Réjput fathers and Muhammadan mothers, and sub- 
Réngarhs similarly created, 


Rana, a sept of Jéts found in Jind: see under Jaria. 





“ A garland. 
¢ ‘Forwaidors.’ fr. dge wald, or age sambhdlnewdla, 
TP. N,Q. 1,'§ 707. For the Ghéttas see under Sabu, 


Rangreta—Rapdl. 323 


Ranoreta.—Used fora Chuhra but especially of a Chuhra converted to 
Sikhism. It is very possibly a corruption of the English word ‘ recruit,’ 
or it may be a diminution of Rangar, Ranghar. See under Mazbi. 


Ranagez. See Lildri. The word is merely the Persian equivalent of dyer. 


Ranasiz.— Painters of wood, and other materials; but not house painters, 
who come under Mustri. Cf. Kamangar, Pharera. 


Rinfpuak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Rinizai, a heterogeneous community of Swati, Bajazai, Khattak and Utindn 
Khel Pathans who occupy the long narrow strip of country whichs 
ruos between the hills which form the southern boundary of Swdt aud 
the border of British India, Of this strip the hilly part is called Garh 
and the plain Sam. ‘Till recent years the latter tract formed part of 
the territory of the Rénizai tribe of Lower Swat but that tribe preferred 
the climate of Sw4t and left Sam Ra&nizai to its tenants and dependants. 
These, however, soor threw off their allegiance to the Ranizai and have 
held the tract as owners, being known as Sam and Garh Kanizai ro- 
spectively. Necessity has made the Sam Rénizai a united people, and 
they are a ne manly community of good physique and valour. ‘Their 
land is not redistributed periodically. 


RinsaA, -au, NA, a tribe of Rajput status, chiefly found in the eastern uplands 
of Shdéhpur and Gujrét between the Jhelum and Ciendéb, thongh 
they uuave, in small numbers, crossed both rivers into the Jhelum 
and Gujréuwala districts. ‘They are for the most part returned as Jats 
except in Shéhpur and might, with equal accuracy, be described as of 
Jat status. They are, however, Bhatti Rdjputs; and though they are 
said in Gujrdét to have laid claim of late years to Qureshi origin as 
descendants of Abi Jabl, uncle of the Propiet, whose son died at 
Ghazni, whence hia lineage emigrated to the Kirdna bir, yet they still 
retain many of their Hindu customs. ‘They were described by Colonel 
Davies us “a peaceable and well-disposed section of the population, 
subsisting chiefly by agriculture. In physique they sesemble their 
neighbours the Gondals, with whom they intermarry treely.” 


Rinxi-vorat, fr. rdnki, ‘private,’ and dotal, smoke-maker; a class of de- 
pendents in Spiti who have a hearth to themselves, but no other in- 
terest in land, lhey hold land of a particular head of a family and 
are expected to do a great deal of work for him, ‘The term rinki 
denotes this dependenco on a particular landholder, 


Rinorra, a title doubtless derived from Rdndputra,* ‘the son of a Rind,’ as 
Réjput from Réjé. 1b may possibly be identitied with the caste-name 
Rotar which occurs in Kashtwér. The Rotars, who are swmall in 
number, are said to have held Kashtwaér before it became the seat of a 
R4jé, and tradition says that they once ousted.the l4jd aud for a shoit 
time enjoyed their former independence, 


Ransing, one of the principal muhins or clans of the Kharrals, with its 
head-quarters at Pindi Cheri and Pir Ali in Montgomery. 

Rar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Se ee ee a Age Se 


* Cf. auter, a sonless man, from aputra: Vogel, Antiquities of Chamba, I, p. 28, 


$24 Réshi—Rath. 
Rissi, Path4ns of the labouring class. 


Rast. Ssini.—One of the irregular Muhammadan orders, said to have been 
founded by one Rast! Shéh of Béwalpur near Alwar, who in the 
eighteenth century obtained his miraculous powers from a saint in 
Egypt, who communicated them through » merchant of Alwar. They 
wear a white or red handkerchiet on the head tied in the shape of 
peaked cap: they also keep a handkerchief containing ashes, which 
they rub ou their bodies and faces; they shave the head, moustaches 
and eyebrows, wear wooden clogs and in the hot weather carry hand 
fans. They not only see no harm in drinking spirits, but look on it as 
a virtue, and it is said that they have or had tili lately a special license 
to manufacture their own liquor. ‘lheir taste for drink drew them into 
close sympathy with the Sikh Sirdérs of pre-annexation times and 
Ranjit Singh is stated to have allowed them a monthly grant of Ks. 200 
for spirits. They are a small sect and not celibate. As a rule men 
well-to-do, they are never seen begging; and many of them are men of 
literary tastes, popularly credited with a knowledge ot alchemy, Their 
chiet centre in the Punjab is a building near the Landa bazér in Lahore, 
and they have also a building in the environs of that city near Khoi 
M{ran, but are also returned trom Jhelum, 


Ravau, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Rapit.—A term used for a Damn4 in Gurdéspur. The Ratdl, like the 
Batwal, is a low Hindu caste—viz., similar to the Damn4 and Chamér. 
His occupation is that of sept or agricultural menial in the village. 


Ratanpit, a Kamboh clan (agriculturai) found in Amritsar. 


Ritu, fem. -ni.—(1) A title given to Jéts, Gujars and Dogars: lit, fierce, cruel 
or barbarous.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 960. (2) A tribe, akin to the 
Dhudhis, found in the Pékpattan tahsil of Montgomery about 15 miles 
south-west of Pékpattan town. They claim to be Punwér Rajputs, and 
their ancestors settled in the Mailsi tract of Mult4én when they were 
converted to Jsl4m. In Chadhi Mashdikh of that district H4ji Sher 
Muhammad, a saint of this tribe, still has a shrine. They are men- 
tioned in historical records as early as the first half of the 14th century. 
When the Delhi empire was breaking up they left Multdn and settled 
in their present seats. They are considered fair agriculturists, and 
R4éth Panwér is now returned as a Réjput clan (agricultural) from 
Montgomery. See also under Pachdéhda. 


Ripa, (1) a tribe of Jéts in Rohtak who claim to be by origin Ténwar 
Rajputs, and are among the oldest inhabitants of the tract. They are 
descended from Bhaga, a brother of Jogi Das, the ancestor of the Rohal 
and Dhankar Jats, and the three tribes do not intermarry. They are 
found in Karn4l, Velhi and Gurgdon as well as in Rohtak, and apparent- 
ly in Ludhiana, though it is, perhaps, doubtful whether these lust are 
the same tribe. In Karndl their head-quarters are said to be at 
Mandna and Bal Jétan in which they settled from Bahddurgarh in 
Rohtak. In Jind they claim descent from a Raéthor K4jput, who con- 
tracted a karewa marriage. They revere Bandeo. (2) A class of 
R4jputs found in the Kangra Hills, and in Chamba. 


Thékar, RAthi, and RAwat.—These are described by Ibbetson as castes allied to the Réj- 
puts, The Thdkar (or, as ke believed it more properly should be, Thakkar) and Réthi are 


The Réthis. — 


the Jower classes of Hill Réjpute who, though they are admittedly Rajputs and give their 
daughters to Rajputs who are styled by that title, do not reach the etandard which would 
entitle them to be called Rajput, but are, on the other hand, above the Réwat.* The line 
between Rajput and Thakar is defined, so far as it is capable of definition, in the following 
paragraph, The line between Thakar and Rathi may be roughly said to consist in the fact 
that Rathis do and Thakars do not ordinarily practise widow-masriage ; though the term 
Rathi is commonly applied by Rajputs of the ruling houses to all below them, Again the 
line between Rathi aod Kanet is exceedingly ditficult t. draw; in fact, in Chamba, Réthi 
and Kanet are cousidered identical and are said Lo eat and marry together, and it is aaid that 
Rathi isin Chamba and Jammu only another name for the sane people who are called Kanet 
in Kulu and Kangya. Thus no Kanets but numerous Rathis are returne i from Chamba. On 
the other hand, no other of the Iiill States returne cither Thakars or Rathia, having probably 
included the former with Rajputs and the latter with Kanets. kven Sir J. B. Lyall said : 
“ Our Kangra term Rathi is a rough word to apply to any but the lowest class "; and 
speaking of Kulu, he says: ‘The children of a Brahmat or Rajput by a Kanet wife are 
called Brahmans and Itajputs, the term Rathi being often added as a qualification by any 
one who himself pretends to unmixed blood.” 


Mr. G, C. Barnes wrote thus cf the distinction between Thékur and Réthi:—The Réthis 
are essentially an agricultural class, and prevail throughout the Nurpur and Nadaon 
parganahs, The Rathis and the Ghiraths constitute the two great cultivating tribes in 
these hills; and it is a remarkable fact that in all level and irrigated tracts, wherever the 
soil is fertile and produce exuberant, the Ghiraths abcund; while in the poorer uplands 
where the crops are scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensate the hus- 
bandmen, the Ruthis predominate. It is as rare to find a ltwthi in the valleys as to meet 
a Ghirath in the more secluded hills, Each class holds possession of its peculiar domain, 
and the different habits and associations created by the different localities have impressed 
upon each caste a peculiar physiognomy and character. The Rathis generally are a robust 
and handsome race; their features are regular and well-defined; the colour usually fair ; 
and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated by the stubborn soil upon which 

‘ their lot is thrown. On the other hand, the Ghirath is dark and coarae featured; his body 
is stunted and sickly; goitre is fearfully prevalent among his race; and the reflection 
occurs to the mind that, however teeming and prolific the soil, however favourable to 
vegetable life, the air and climate are not equally adapted to the development of the 
human frame. 


“The Rathis are attentive and careful agriculturists. Their women take little or no part 
in the labours of the field. In origin they belong neither to the Kshatriya nor to the Sidra 
class, but are apparently an amalgamation of both. Their ranks are being constantly 
increased by defections from the Rajputs, and by illegitimate connections. The offspring 
of a RAjput father by a Sidra mother would be styled a Kathi, and accepted as such by the 
brotherhood. The sects of the Rathis are innumerable; no one could render a true and 
faithful catalogue of them. They are as numerous as the villages they inhabit, from which 
indeed their distinguishing names are generally derived. A Kathi is cognizant only of the 
sects which immediately surround him, They form a society quite sutticient for his few 
wants, and he has little idea of the extent and ramifications of his tribe. The higher sects 
of the Rathis are generally styled Thakars, They are affronted at being called R&this, 
although they do not affect to be Rajputs, The best families among the ‘lhakars give their 
daughters in marriage to the least eligible of the Rajputs, and thus an affinity is established 
between these two great tribes. The Rathis geverally assume the thread of caste. They 
avoid wine, and are extremely temperate and frugal in their habits, ‘They take money for 
daughters, or exchange them,—a practice reprobated by the Shistras and rot couutenanced 
by the highest castes, On the death of an elder brother the widow lives with the next 
brother, or, if she leaves his household, he is entitled to recover her value from the husband 
she selects, Altogether, the Kdthis are the best hill subjects we possess ;—their manners 
are simple, quiet, and unaffected; they are devoted to agriculture, not unacquainted with 
the use of arms; honest, manly, industrious and loyal.” 


Here he makes Thakars first class Rathis. Sir J. B, Lyall, on the other hand seemed 
inclined to class Thakars as second or third class Rdjputs. Speaking of the caste tables 
which he appends to his reports, in which hoclasses the Hindu population under the heads 
of first grade Brahman; second grade Brahman ; first grade Rajput; second grede Rajput; 
Khatris, Mahajans, Kirdrs, etc.; first grade Sudras, Thékars, Rathis, etc.; second grade 
Sddras; he wrote:—“ [he Rajput clans of the second grade might more properly be called 
first grade Thakars: among the most distinguished and numerous of them are the 





* But the RAwat do not appear to be found in the hills or in any tract where Thékars or 


R&this are settled. It is doubtful then ifthe Rawat can be regarded as below either of 
those groups. He is a caste of the submontane: see below p, 331, 
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Habrols, the Pathidla, the Dhatw4ls, the Indaurias, the Ndngles, the Gumbaris, the 
Raues, the Banidls, the Ranats, the Mailes, They marry their daughters to the Mfans, and 
take daughters in marriage from the R&this. In the statements most of the Thakara have 
been entered as second class Rijputs, and a few as first class Sudras. Most of the Thakarg 
entered in this last class might more properly have been classed as Rathis, The Ndarpur 
Th4kars are all no better than Rathis, A ‘Thakar, if asked in what way he is better than a 
R&thi, will say that his own manners and social customs, particularly in respect of sellin 
daughters, marrying brother's widow, etc., are more like those of tbe Mian class than those 
of the Rathis are. The best line of distinction, howevor, is the marriage connection; the 
Mién will marry a ‘Thakar's daughter, but not a Rathi's, The Rathi’s daughter marries a 
Thakar, and her daughter can then marry a Mian. Noone calls himself a Kathi, or likes 
to be addressed us one. ‘The term js understood to convey some degree of slight or insult ; 
the distinction between Thdkar and Rathiis however very loose. A rich man of a Rathi 
family, like shib Dial, Chaudhri of Chetru, marries his daughter to an impoverished Raja, 
and his whole clan gets a kind of step and becomes ‘Thakar Rajput. + So again a Raja out 
riding falls in love with a Patial girl herding gattle, and marrics her, whereupon the whole 
clan begins to give its daughters to Mians. ‘The whole thing reminds one of the struggles 
of families to rise in society in England, except that the numbers interested in the struggle 
are greater here, as man cannot separate himself entirely from his clan, and must take it 
up with him or stay where he is, and except that the tactics or rules of the game are here 
stricter and more formal, and the movement much slower.” 
The Rathi does not seem to be a favourite in Kangra. Here are two 
proverbs about him—Jau gharalin, Ruthi kathin. “ Barley (is best) in 
the water-mill and the Raphi in the stocks”; aud “a Rathi, a goat, a 
devotee, and a widow woman, all need to be kept weak, for, if strong, 
they will do mischief.” 


The status of the Rathi in relation to the Kane and the Garrat is 
defined in the proverb Chautht pirht Rathni ki Rant ban jie: “In 
the fourth generation a Rathi weman becomes a Héni,” «.e. it takes 
four generations to make a Rani out of a Réthni woman. 


Of the Thakur gots in Kangra the Phil and Jarotia are the most 
numerous, but the Balotra, Barhé1, Chéngra, Dharwa4l, Gurdwal, Goital, 
Mangwal, Phawadl, and Rékor are also strongly represented. In 
Chamba the Chophal appear to be the most numerous. The Balotra 
are also found in Gurdaspur, but in that District the Panglina is the 
strongest got numerically. ‘he favourite gotra is Késib. As a local 
saying goes there are as many clans of Rathis as there are kinds of grass. 


Dr. J. Hutchison contributes the following account of them :— 


“The Rathis and Thékurs or Thakkars, are found iu the outer hills 
between the Chenab and the Beas. ‘They include a large proportion of the 
high caste population in this area and may be regarded as the common 
people par excellence of the hills. No traditions exist among them, as 
among some of the other castes, pointing to migration from the plains, 
and their great numerical importance and wide distribution seem to 
indicate that, for a very lony period, they have been settled in the hills, 
{n origin they are generally regarded as being the result of an amal- 
gamation of the castes above and below them but it seems hardly possible 
that such a large community can have come into existence wholly ia 
this way. A more probable explanation is given by Sir J. B. Lyall. He 
says:—‘There ig an idea current in the hills that of the landholding 
castes, the Thakurs, Rathis, Kanets and Ghirths are either indigenous 
to the hills, or indigenous by tha half blood; and that the Brahmaas, 
Réjputs and others are the descendants of invaders and setilers from 
the plains.’ This popular idea probably gives us the clue to the true 
origin of the Thdkurs and Réthis, It is also in keeping with a common 
saying in the hills which runs thus:—Chandl jetha, Rajhi kanethd, 
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meaning: ‘‘The Chanél is the elder brother; the Rathi the younger.” 
The signification attached to this saying by the people ia that the high 
castes are dependent on the Chanéls (low castes), just as a younger 
brother is on an elder one. No ceremony of any importance can take 
place without their presence and help—at births, marriages and deaths 
they are indiepensable in one capacity or another, It seems improb- 
able, however, that this was the originel signification, which has be- 
come obscured through the lapse of ages. Jt is more likely that the 
saying is wn unconscious expression of the general conviction thet the 
Chandls were the original inhabitants of the hills. ‘The RAéthis came at 
a later period ; yet so long a time has passed since even they migrated 


to the mountains, thut they are generally regarded as having been 
always residext there. 


“There can be little doubt that, asa hill tribe, they are older than 
the Brahmana and Réjputs, who came from the plains at a later period ; 
and we may sately conclude that the oldest strata among them are 
descended, either directly or by the half blood, from the early Aryan 
colonists of the hills. The first Aryan immigrants, as we now know, 
intermarried freely with the aborigines, resultiny in a fusion of the two 
races from which may have sprung the various low caste tribes now 
forming such an important parc of the population. But the complete- 
ness of the fusion was not at al] times uniform, and later waves of 
immigration may have remained more or less isolated, forming the 
nucleus of the community which now comprises the Thakurs and Rathis. 
But while this was probably the origin of the tribcs it is certuin that 
the general opinion regarding them is also well founded. That they 
have received large uccessions from the other castes by defections from 
the Brahmans and Rajputs and by amalyamation of these castes with 
the Sudvas, is hardly open to doubt. This is the general belief among 
themselves and their family traditions all tend to confirm it. We may 
therefore regard’ the Thékurs and Réthis as being now a conglomerate 
people, representing the ultimate product of the welding together of 
many different contributions to their ranks. 


“The Thékurs usually wear the janeo, but the Rathis, like the Kanets, 
are divided into two sections, one of which has and the other has not 
the thread of caste: but no names are in use to mark this distinction. 
Probably ithe majority are without the sacred thread. ‘The nume 
‘Rathi’ is most likely derived from the Sanskrit word rdshtra, meaning 
‘kingdom, subjects of a kingdom,’ 


“Tn Kéngra and Jammu the proportion of R&this to Thékurs in the 
tribe is small; and even the name ‘ héthi’ is regarded as conveying 
some degree of slight or insult. In Chamba, on the contrary the pro- 
portion is large, the Thdékurs being found chiefly in the low hills to the 
south of the first high range, while the Rathis abound in the interior. 
Nothing derogatory attaches to the nume and the high estimation in 
which the Réthis are held in the State was found expression in the 
following popular eaying :—Kukari siyén-t-Rathi puchhiyan. ‘ As the 
Indian corn is the first among crops: so the Réthis are the most 
important among castes.’ 


‘There are reasons for believing that some of the earliest rulers in 
the hills of whom we have any knowledge belonged to this tribe. That 
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the rulers of ancient times were exolusively of the warrior caste seems 
highly improbable. In the other castes also must have been men of 
strong individuality, who came to the front and took their place as 
leaders ; just ns we know they have done in every age of Indian history. 
The distribution of the existing families, descended from those ancient 
rolers, as weli as their family traditions, lend support to this conclusion : 
which also explains the origin of the Thakur section of the tribe. We 
may assume that having gained authority over a small portion of 
territory each of these Rdyhi leaders tovuk or was given the title of 
Thakur, meaning ‘lord’. The various offshoots of the ruling families 
would naturally seek a distinctive name for themselves and thus the 
word Thdkur probably acquired the secondary meaning which it still 
bears as the name of a distinct caste. An exactly analogous use of a 
title is afforded in the word RANA. Originally applied only to the petty 
Réjput chiefs it afterwards acquired a wider meaning as a caste name 
to differentiate the Réné families from ordivary Réiputs. It is still so 
used and all the Rand families in the hills return themselves under this 
caste name. Not only so but even the title Rajé is now in use in a 
similar way in some of the old royal families of the hills. 


“The Thakur caste, however, is larger than can be satisfactorily 
accounted for in this way and we must conclude that in later times it has 
received large accessions from the higher castes, especially the Réjputs, 
by intermarriages and other connections. It is probable, too, that in 
the outer hills especially, many Rédthis have assumed the name of 
Thakur, for in some parts the two names are regarded as almost 
synonymous. The Réjés also, in former times, used to confer the right 
to wear the janeo with a step iu social rank, in return for gifts or 
special services. 


“Tho distinction between Thékurs and RAthisisa loose one. On the 
whole, however, the Thékurs rank a little higher than the Réthia, and 
their marriage affinity with Rajputs tends to raise them still more in 
the social scale. The Thékur families that form sach marriage alliances 
do not practise karewa or widow remarriage : but the custom is common 
among all other Thakurs and Réthis. Perhaps the best line of distinc- 
tion is the marriage connection, a Midn Rajput will take the daughter of 
a Thdkur in marriage, but not that of a Rathi, and he does not give his 
own in return. The Réthi’s daughter, however, can marry a Thékur 
and her daughter can then marry a Midn. Some of the Thakur families 
claim to be KAjputs but this claim is not acknowledged by the other 
castes. 


“The Thdkurs* and Réthis are essentially an agricultural class and 
often speak of themselves simply as zaminddar, and in their general 
character and devotion to agriculture they present a strong resemblance 
to the Jéts of the plains. They are strong and robust of frames, also 
patient and industrious and inured to toil, At the same time they are 
not unwarlike and wany of them join the army. In the outer hills 
their women are said to take litle or no part in field labour; but in 
Chamba, except among the higher ranks and better class families, even 


*The line between the R4this and Kanet is also difficult to draw. In Chamba they are 
regarded as one and the same caste as alsoin Jammu. In Kéngra the Kanets seem to r 
w. tbe Réthis, but few of them are found west of the Begs. 
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the women are not exempt from such work. ‘The sects of the Réthis 
are as numerous as the villages they inhabit ; from which, indeed, their 
alg or family names ure generally derived. A Réthi is cognizant only 
of the sects that immediately surround him and has little ides of the 
ramifications of his tribe. ‘hey take money for their daughters or 
exchange them. Qn the death of an elder brother the widow lives with 
the next brother or if she lvaves his household he is entitled to recover 
her value from the husband she marries. " 


“Mr, Barnes has the fullowing description of the Rathis and Girthe in 
Kangra :—‘The Réthis and the Girths cnstitute the two great cultivat- 
ing tribes in these hills; and it isa remarkable facet that in all level 
and irrigated tracts, wherever the soil is fertile and produce exuberant, 
the Girths abound: while in the povrer uplands, where the crops are 
scanty and the soil demands severe labour to compensute the husband- 
man the Rathis predominate. It is as rare to find a Réthi in the 
valleys as a Girth in more secluded hills, Hach claas holds p:sseasion 
of its peculiar domain; and the different habits aud association of the 
different localities have impressed upon each caste a peculiar physi- 
ognomony and character. The 2athis generally are a robust aud hand- 
some race: their features are regular and well defined: the colour 
usually fair: and their limbs athletic, as if exercised and invigorated 
by the stubborn soil upon which their lot is cast....... Altogether 
the Réthis are the best hill subjects we possess; their manners are 
simple, quiet aud unaffected: they are devoted to agriculture, not un- 
acquainted with the use of arma, honest, manly, industrious and loyal.’ 
These words, in the main, are still true of the Thékurs and Réthis 
throughout the whole area in which they dwell.” 


In the Simla Hills [Thakur is little more than a title, equivalent or 
neatly so to Réné, and the thdkurai is variously defined w mean the 
epoch of thakur rule or the tract subject to that rule. The period of 
{hikur rule was later than that of the Mivis, but earlier than the 
existing organization into large states with dependeat baronies under 
Rénas or Thakors, sowetimes still designated thakurais. 


The ancient pargana of Kotéha, lying at the foot of the hills cast 
of Kala, was once governed by fourteen fhakurs. To one of them, 
by name Mén Chand, the pargana was granted in jagir by the Réjés of 
Sirmar. When Rajé Jagat Parkdsh (1342—55) came to the throne 
he demanded Suwati, Main Chand’s daughter, in marriage but was 
refused her hand. He accordingly attacked Mén Chand who collected 
the 22 Kanet khels of the porgana to resist him but was compelled to 
flee to Delhi where he turned Muhammadan and gave his daughter 
to the emperor Jahéngir. Onder the name of Réjé Moman Murad 
he reconquered Kotéha up to tho Bursingh Deo range. Varying 
accounts are given of his end, but on his death the pargana passed 
into the possession of the Mirs of Kotéha. Morni, a hill in this tract, is 
said to be named after the wife of Moman Muréd.* 


Ratuor.—The Kéthor are one of the 86 royal races, and Solar Réjputs. 
Their old seat was Kanauj, but their more modern dynasties are to be 
found in M4rwdr and Bikdéner. They are returned from many districts 
in the Punjab, but are nowhere numerous. In Montgomery they call 


* Wynyard, in Amballa Settlement Rep. and P,N. Q. I, § 761, 
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themselves Raéthor Chauhan and are still Hindus. But in Wissér the 
Chauhéns appear to be distinct from, or dv not recognise, the Réthor. 
The Sanskrit form of the name is Réshtrakita. See under Ruhtor also, 


Ratayau, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Rarto, a Jat clan found in Ludhiana, where it cuts a jandi tree after a wed- 
ding. Its worship is then performed along with the bride, and # Brah- 
munis given cloth and Mansiri pice. 

Rartot, « Jat clan found in Ludhidua. It cuts the andi tree at a marriage 
and the man who cuts it is given cloth, etc., avcording to one’s means, 
Returning heme th-y play with the kangna which consists of a supdri 
strung on a thread, an iron ring, a cowre, a bit of majith, and a 
piece of red cloth containing rice. This is tied 10 the bridegrowm’s hand 
by a Brahman, before the wedding pr cess on starts, and a rupee ix paid 
him forit. Inthe same way a kangna :s tied tothe bride’s hand, 
‘This is aft rwaras thrown sven Umes i-toa tray full of water by a 
barber woman. If the boy takes it ont first, he is deemed masterful, 
but if the girl finds it first the boy and his parents are much ashamed, 


Riv, Raut, fom. Rauvtiint, sce Rawal. See Panjabi Dicty., p. 964, dim. 
Rerd (also=a previous boy), p. 964. 

Rdvri, a Rohilla who speaks Pashtd, used disparagingly.—Panjibi Dicty., 
p. 962. 


RAvt, fom. -i4nt,-n1, sea Rawat. —Panjabi Dicty., p. 962. 
RawAnki, a Jif clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Rawat, a Gujar tribe, which claims descent from Dhundpél, a Rajput from 
‘beyond Lahore,’ who married the daughter of Ghokhar, a Gujar. 
It. claims to belong to the Ghokharbansi clan, and is almost certainly of 
Khokhar origin, driving its name from Rua Sarsa near Lahvure. They 
once hld a birah and a satdisi, groups of 12 and 27 villages 
respectively, in Karndl, where they are still found in the Kh4dir tract. 


Riwat.—lIn Amritsar it is said that the ancestor of this tribe, Ry4l, was in 
the service of the Prophet. Once when alms were being given by the 
Prophet no one came forward to receive them, whereupon Ryél 
accepted them. Since then the members of this tribe have been sub- 
sisting on charity. They are called Rawal after their ancestor Ryél. 
The term K4wal is, however, generally used as a synonym for Jogi, 
though, strictly speaking, it denotes a Muhammadan Jogi, whois, 
ind-ed, generally spoken of asa ‘Joyi-R4wal.’ In Réjputéna and 
clsewh: re Rawal is a title, San: kritised »s Rajakula.* 

The Réwals of the Siélkot District are all Mubammad:.ns, It may be 
conje ures ba th y wre descr: dants of once pious Hirdé Jogis who 
accepted Isiém. A thorough knowledge of the lore of the Hindu 
Jogis added to that acquired by Mubammadan fagirs has enabled them 
to acquire their present position in native society. They profess to be 
beggars and most of them really sreso, A jogi will go about singing 
pathetic as well theosophic hymns and very soon grows rich, Some 
of them are hakims (physicians), though they have never been students 

f nm duie In scme in-tane ~, toweve: ; they are good physi: ians, 





“J A. . iba p. vs2. 
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They practise surgery and their eye operations often cause injury to 
the simple country-folk who submit to their treatment. Thry gene- 
rally pass the rainy season at home and go out at the beginning of 
winter. ‘heir skill in medicine is not much appreciated at home, but 
they return from abroad laden with silver. They are also the heredi- 
tary astrologers of the Punjab. In other parts of India they pose as 
great physicians, saiuts or Hindu fakire of some respectable order. It 
is not difficult for a R4wal to pass for years as a Hinda, and it is 
astonishing how men of such low-birth and training can deccive peuple 
in other provinces and return home with thousands of rupees. They 
speud moucy as easily as they earn it. 


Some of the Réwals of the Punjab sre notorious cheats. One of 
their favourite devices, says Ibbetaon, is to personate a long lost relative. 
In the Province itself they seldom venture upon open crime; but they 
travel abeut the Ceutral Provinces and the Deccan and even visit 
Bombay and Calcutta, and there pilfer and rob. They are oftev absent 
for long periods on these expeditions; and meanwhile the Bunyas of 
their villages support their families on credit, to be repaid with interest 
on the return of the father. Some interesting information regarding 
them will be found in Sel-cted Papers, Nu. XVUHJI of 1°69 of the 
Punjub Police Department. The town of RAwalpindi is named after 
them. There they are said, in addition to their usual pursuits, to 
recite at the Mularram stories of the doings of Mahomet, accounts of 
his miracles, and hymns in his praise. The criminal Rawals of Amritsar 
are divided into jholi-hathas, who carry @ wallet, and jogis. ‘The latter 
thuagh Mukammadans are averse to circumcision and assume the 
character ofa Hindumonk. They regard themselves as more respectable 
than the jholi-hatha, but are the worse cheats. 


Riwat, Réwant, Rant, Ranwat, Rawdt, Ratont or Ront.* Ibbetson wrote : 

“The RdAwat has been returned as a J4t tribe, as a Réjput tribe, and 
as a separate caste. The Rawat is found in the sub-montane districts, 
and down the whole length of the Jumna valley. Lt is very difficult 
to separate these people frum the R&this of the Kéngra hills; indeed 
they would appear to occupy much the same position in the sub-montane 
as the Réthis or even the Kanets do in the higher range-. ‘They are 
admittedly a clan of Chandel R4jputs ; but they are the lowest clan who 
are recognised as of RAjput stock, and barely if at all admitt+d to 
communion with the’ other Rajputs, while under no circumstances 
would even a R4thi marry a Rawat woman. They practise widow- 
marriage as a matter of course. Ther can, I think, be little doubs 
thai, the Chandel are of aboriginal stock, and probably the same as the 
Chandaél of the hills of whom we hear so much; and it is not impossible 
that these men becume Chandls where they were conquered and de- 
spised outcasts, and Riijputs where they enjoyed political power. The 
Réwat is probably akin to the Réo sub-divisiin of the Kanets, whom 
again it is most difficult (o separate from the Rathis ; and the Chandel 
Réjputs also have a Réo section. In Delhi » group returns itself as 
Rawat Gaure.” In Gurgaon the Rawat area large Jét got, holding 


* The word appears to be a patronymic like many others ending in -dwat and -ot. It may 
thus mean ‘son ofa Rao,’ Or it may bea diminutive (like squireen fr. squire), In Banswara 
Among the Bhils Rawat ie a title==‘headman’: R&jputénd Casetteer, p. 115. 
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eight villages and shares in 27 others. There are a few Réwat Villages 
in Ludhidna also, The following note comes from Gurgdéon :— 


“There are two parties in R4jputdna, One of them is called Rawat. They are Hindus 
The other is called Merat, and they are Muhammadans, But in spite of the difference in 
religion these two parties intermarry. Ifa Rawat girl is married to a Merat she lives 
like a Muhammadan and vice versé,.” ; 


Rawini, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 

Rawaynri, a synonym of gadba in Peshawar. A shepherd or grazier, 

Rayin, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. See Ridr, 

Razaz.—One of the 8 branches of the Muhammadzai Pathdns: seo p. 283 
supra. 

Repay, a Jét got descended from its eponym, who founded Kandela in 
tahsil Jind and has held 14 villages in that tahsil for 25 generations, 
It migrated to Jind State from Hissar, 

Renar, Kenr or Ren.—Rahir is incorrect. A low caste closely allied to the 
Damna bot higher than the Chandl and lower than the Koli. He 
works in bamboo like the Dimna, but also travels about as a minstrel— 
like the Hensi. Found only in the hills he appears to be confined to 
the Kéngra and Simla Hills. In the latter he is described as a 
shepherd, but he also makes bamboo baskets like the Dim. The two 
castes, however, do not intermarry, though each can drink water touched 
by the other, and can smoke the same pipe. They can also smoke 
with the Ddgi and Chamér, the only distinction being that they will 
not eat food cooked by a Dégi or Chamér. ‘he Rer also work as 
sweepers while the Dams do not. The Rers are not found in the lower 
hills, or Chandls in the upper. It is doubtful if the Rehr is the same 
as the Risdra. 


Resaar.—Cf. Shoragar. 

Reman, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Reys, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Reya, a small Hindu caste found only in the Delhi district. They say they 
were R4jputs but were excluded from the caste because they took to 
practising karewa or widow-marriage, They are now quite separate. 
They eat and smoke with Jéts and agricultural castes of similar stand- 
ing, but will not marry them except by karewa, They own 9 villages 
in Delhi, and the names of their clans are sometimes Rajput and some- 
times not. They trace their origin from Mahrauli where the Qutb 
pillar stands. 

Ruiz, Rive, a Jat tribe found in Gurdaspur. It gives its name to the 
Riérki tract. 

Riv, a clan of Jét status found in Shujébdd tahsil, Multan district. 


Risin, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


Risira or Resira.—The Rehéra is an outcaste like the Daimna, Half, Sept, 

etc., but he is not a Damna, with whom he will not eat. He has a 
op: distinct calling, making trinkets of the base metals for the Gaddi 
ape: women. Like the Rey he is found in Kéngra and also in Chamba. 
«7 He isa strolling minstrel but also makes bamboo baskets, plays on the 
2p: fife and drum at Gaddi weddings and other festivities, and works as a 
ay navvy, Some people class him aa a Ghirth, and his powers of annoy- 
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ing children by sorcery make the people pet as well as fear him. His 
name is also spelt Rogdra, but he appears to have no connection with 
that tribe. In Chamba the workers in brass in the Barmaur wizdrat 
are called rtharas. They make huqqas, anklets, bangles, etc., and also 
play the senha at temples. The name is said to be derived from rihdrd, 
the characteristic brass anklet worn by Gaddi women. 


Risita (fr. vizdla, degraded), a term applied to the Brahmaochéris, a sub- 
order of the Jogis. ‘To it belongs the mahant of the Kanphéra Jogi 
asthal at Bohar in Rohtak. It has appropriated all the endowments 
of that monastery. The Rijdélas abstain from flesh and liquor, wear 
long ochre-coloured robes, donot marry, and only admit members 
of the better castes. They ure constantly at litigation with the 
Nanaas, 

Rinp, the most important of the main Baloch tribes and sometimes loosely 
used to include others. Most of the tribes of Rind descent are known 
by distinctive names, but the Rinds of Mand in Makr4n and Shorén in 
Kachhi adhere to the name und it is also used by large numbers of 
Baloch outside the tumans in Dera Ghd4zi Khdu and in other districts 
of the Punjab. The Tibbi Lund ¢fuman also has a Rind clan. Indeed 
it may be said that the term is now used iu three ways :— 

(1) Asa general term by which all Baloch of pure blood are known 
to distinguish them from others of inferior descent or mixed blood who 
are still known as Baloch. 

(2) Asa special tribal name borne by some Baloch many of these 
belong to scattered or brokea tribes and remember nothing of their 
origin except that they are Rinds, and this probably accounts for most 
of the Baloch described in the Punjab Census tables as Rinds. 

(3) Rind is the name of one of the three clans, Lund, Khosa and 
Rind, into which the Tibbi Lund tribe is divided. 

The descent from Rind to Mir Sahdk is variously given. Generally 
Sahdék is considered to be the son of Rind, but Aumad Khan Ludhianf 
Lund gives the following :— ° 





Rind. 
| 
Razman. 
\ f 5 
ag Din, : Husain, 
Mfr Ahmad. Nanbat, 
' 
Bréhim, 
Gilo. Husain, | 
| Mubérak, 
er Shan Ali | 
Pheroz, K4im (married Mai B4no Khoh-phrosh, 
(ancestor of the who after his death afterwards called 
( ) Mazéris, married a goatherd Leghari, ancestor 
Kalo. Bahar q.V.) * (buzddr), hence the of the Legharis. 
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| 
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Hasan. Shaihak, 
foe 8 ee = ae 
Mir Chakar, Hamal, Bhanari 
(daughter). 
f a 
Shdhz4d. Shaihak, 


{ I | " 
Réhén. Jiand. Muhammad, Brihim, Mirhén. Nohakh. Gyéndér, Riis, Hana, 


alias Khoh- (ancestor of ancestor 
phrosh alias Leghar the Bughtis, of the 
(ancestor of the Legharis, q.V.) Rais4nis 
q.v) (but these are 
| ’ ey classed 
as Brabui), 
Ali Sher Ali Bashk Ali ae 
(ancestor of (ancestor of the = (ancestor of the 
the Lunds, q.v. and = =Ghulam Bolak ’ Sydh-phddh 
of the shambdénfs, of Sibi), section of Durkini 

qv.) Gorchanis), 


The Rinds of Shorén, whose chief is Sard4r Kh4n, are generally recog- 
nized as the purest in descent by Baloch everywhere. The wars between 
the Rinds and the Lashéris and the invasion of the Indus valley 
form the subject of numerous heroic ballads, and have a_ historical 
foundation. 


RinpowAvé, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Ropa, Roppi, shaven, entirely shaved as to the head. Rod4 sidhii a fagir 
who has his head entirely shaved.— Panjabi Dicty., p. 990. 


Rops, an Ar4in clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Roauay-ear, -KkasH.—A magniloquent synonym for Chéki,7.g. Teli, in Dera 
Ghazi Khan. 


Rouiwe, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Rowea, Rageta, of a, belonging to a hill (Multéni, Potoh4ri), 
Ruweta, a Rohilla, Khaibari.—Panjabi Dicty., pp. 970, 975. 
Rogag, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Ronof, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Royaar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Ropit, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Ror.—The real seat of the Punjab Rors, wrote Tbbetson, is in the great 
dhdék jongles south of Th4nesar in Karn4l where they hold a chaurast 
nominally consisting of 84 villages, of which the village of Amin, 
where the Péndavas arrayed their forces before their last fight with the 
Kanravas, is the tika or head village. But the Rors have spread 
down tho Western Jumna Canal into the lower parts of Karnél 
and into Jind in considerable numbers. There is a Ror bara or 
group of 12 villages, south of Kaithal, whose got is Tdéran. They 
are said also to hold 12 villages beyond the Ganges. They are 
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fine stalwart men, of very much the same type as the Jats, whom 
they almost equal as husbandmen, their women also working in 
the fields) ‘They are more peaceful and less grasping in their habits 
than the Jats, and are consequently readily admitted as tenants 
where thé latter would be kept at arm’s length. Of their origin 
I can say nothing certain. ‘They have the same story as the 
Arvras, of their having been R4jputs who escaped the fury of Paras 
Ram by stating that their caste was aur or “another’”’ ‘The Aroras are 
often called Rogas in the east of the Punjab; yet I can hardly be- 
lieve that the frank and stalwart Ror is of the same origin as the 
Arora. ‘The Amin men (who are Chauh4n Bachchhas by got) say that 
they cane from Sambhal in Murddd4béd ; but this may only be in order 
to connect themselves with their neighbours the Chauh4u* Réjput:, who 
certainly came from there. But almost all the Rors alike seein to point 
to Badli in the Jhajjar tahsil of, Rohtak as their immediate place of 
origin, thongh some of them say they came trom Réjputéna, ‘heir 
social status is identicalt with that of Jéts; and they practise karewa or 
widow-marriage, though only, they say, within the caste. Their sub- 
divisions seem to be exceedingly numerous. A few of the largest are 
the Sagwal, Maipla, Khichi and Jogrén. The Ambéla Rors would 
appear to be mostly Sagw4l. The Ross of Pipli (Théne-ar) are described 
by Mr. Kensinzton ag having a modified custom of chundavand. This 
appears to be really a system by which brothers succeed their father 
equally, but only uterine brothers inherit from a deceased brother, the 
whole blood excluding the half. 


Rora, see Arnona. —The Panjabi Dicty. (p. 973) gives the meanings, ‘a hard 
clod, a fragment of stone, a lump of gur, the name of a caste.’ 


Rosaania.—From the earliest times of Islim there have existed secta 
prof-ssing doctrines not meulcated in the Qurdn, or even condemned 
by it. These doctrines appear to have been from time to time revived 
in Persia, and in Khorassin, which from the very first age of Islam 
had been the fruitful parent of heresies: there appeared the Ravendis, 
who tanght the doctrines of the transmigration of souls and the 
successive incarnations of the Deity. With these were nssocinted social 
doctrines advocating community of women and the equai distritution 
of property. In the middle of the 16th century there was in the Punjab 
a revival of these doctrines, headed by Bayazid, an Ansdri Shaikh, who 
was born at Jullundurt where descendants of his family still live. 





*The Chauhén legend admits the descent of the Ror of Amin, etc., from Rana Har Rai. 
The Rajputs, however, say that they were originally Ods who dug the tauks at Thanesar, 
Originally in many cases, if not in all, they held their lands as dependants of the R4jputa, 
without much doubt. 

tsir J M Douie says they rank below Jats and that ‘heir cas 6 organisation is stronger 
than that of the higher agricultural tribes, the p -neidyat being still powerful. 

t Bazid or dyazid was born about a year before Babar ove:threw the Afghan dynasty at 
Panipat in 1526 His father Abdulla lived in Kaniguram in Waziristan, and his mother's 
family in Jullundur, but the families were related, BAyazid’s maternal grandfather and his 
paternal great-grandfather being brothers. The rise of the Mughal power drove his 
parents to seek refuge in Kéniguram, Eventually Abdulla divorced his mother and the 
boy was neglected by his father and ill-treated by his step-motner. Thus he was driven to 
seek instruction of an obscure kinsman, Shaikh Ismail, thereby deeply offendiaog his 
father, a relative of descendants and namesakes of Shaikh Bahd-ud-din Zakaria. Béyazfd 
then hecame an itineraut horse-dealer and at Kalinjar became a disciple of Mulla Sulaimén, 
& -alhid or Ismailian of ultra-Shia tendencies upon wh. se teacting he based the essential 
doctrines of the sect he was destined to found. 
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After a troubled youth Béyazid scttled in Kaniguram where he lived 
the life of a hermit, dwelling in a cave, and devoting himself to religious 
exercises. Here he evolved the eight precepts which he enjoined on his 
followers. He assumed the title of Pir-i-Roshan, or ‘ Saint of tho Light.’ 


His teaching, however, found no favour among the Wazirs, and 
BAyazid was attacked and wounded by his own father, Hardly was 
his wound healed than he fled to Nangrahdr where he found a welcome 
from Sultén Ahmad, the Mohmand chief. Later he tound firm sup- 
porters among the Ghoria Khel, the Khalads and Muhammadzais who had 
recently overrun the Peshiwar plain of Hashtnagar. From his seat at 
Kalidher Béyazid sent out folluwers on what were little better than ma- 
rauding expeditions. These roused Muhammad Hakim’s government 
to action and Béyazid was arrested, taken to Kdbul and confronted 
with the Ulama of the court. Freed at their intercession, but not it 
would seen without a heavy ransom, Bayazid found a home in Tirdh. 

The Pir-i-Roshan is said to have expelled the Tirdhis from ‘irgh 
because they were suspected of backsliding from his tenets and intri- 
guing with the Mughals. Having treach-rously murdered 500 of them, 
the remainder fled to Nangrahar and the Pir subsequently* invaded 
that tract but was repulsed with great slaughter by Muhsin Khén, 
govertor of Kaébul, at Baro which the Roshanias had sacked. Thence 
he reached a village in Kélipini where he died. 


After his death the sect languished. Its most active supporters 
were the Afridis of ‘liréh, the Yusufzais having been re-converted to 
orthodoxy, but in 1587 Akbar in person defeated Juldl-ud-din, the son 
of Bazid, in an expedition against the Roshanias of Tiréh and the neigh- 
bouring hills. Nevertheless in 1600, Jalél-ud-din, grandson of Roshan, 
obtained possession, for a time, of Ghazni. In 1611, however, the 
Roshanias, having caused a revolt at K4bul, were put down with great 
slaughter and the sect died out, its tenets continuing to be protessed 
only by Bazid’s descendants in Tiréh and Kohat, and by some of the 
Bangash and Orakzai Pathdns. 


In or about 1620 Mahdbat Khan, governor of Kdbul, massacred 800 
Orakzai Afghéns, hoping thereby to weaken the power of Ihd4d, the 
Roshania, grandson of Baéyazid, and then despatched a large force 
under Ghairat Kh4n into Tirdh. ‘I'bis force was overwhelmed at the 
Sang-Paja Pass (1619-20). Some six years later Ihd4d took advantage 
of an Uzbeg invasion of Kabul to sally forth from Tiréh and harry the 
country but on the Uzbegs’ departure Muzaffar Khdn, governor of 
Kébul, turned on [ndéd who fled to the Lowaghar range. In 1626, he 
was killed and his head sent from Bangash to Jahdngir.t Abdul Qédir, 


i 
* He had been captured at Aghalah-Der in the PeshAwar district by Muhsin Khin but 
effected his escape. 
¢ Ihd4d was killed during the term of office of the Khw4ja Abul Hasan who was ap- 
pointed subahddr of Kabul in i622, Ihd4d’s head was sent to Lahore and stuck on one of 
the gateways. The family was thus descended :~ 


Bayazid, Pir-i-Roshan, Ansdri, 


Shaikh Umar, Bayazid, and four other sons, 





( | 
Thdad, wife Alai (and three other sons), facepin 
l ~ | 
Abdul Qadir, Karam Dad, 
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his son, and his beautiful wife Alai, who was beloved of all the Roshan- 
jas, then went into Tiréh and thence attacked Pesh4war when Muzaffar 
Khan had gone to Kébul on hearing of Jahdugfr’s death, which was 
the signal for a general rising of the Afghdn tribes, Peshéwd4r though 
completely invested was relieved by Safd Khan, the faujdér of 
Bangash, and the Afghans who submitted reluctantly to Abdul Qédir's 
leadership, were defeated with loss. Said Khdn, now governor of 
Kébul, induced Abdul Qédir to submit, but the Mughals hud to send 
a force against his followers in ‘I'fréh where the Atrfdis aud Orakzais 
offered a stubborn resistance and their leaders only submitted when 
granted lands near Pénfput. Operations were also undertaken in 
Kurram. ; 


The Roshanias in Kurram.—The Turis of Paiwar are, or were a 
century ago, Roshanias, and that sect once possessed considerable 
power in Kurram as well as in I'fréh. At the time of Jahdéngir’s death, 
1627, Abdul Qédir, the son of Ihdad, was in the Karman valley whence 
he advanced into Tiréh. In 1637-8 the tribes about Baghzan had 
lately re-called Karim Dad, son of Jaldl-ud-din, with his disciples who 
had been driven out by the Mughals and compelled to take refuge in 
the Muhéni country. From Baghzan the Roshanias advanced on 
Tiréh which was disaffected to the Mughals. For the purpose of 
reducing the Orakzais and Afridis the sibahddr of Kdbul, Muzaffar 
Khén, assembled 15,000 Afghan levies, with the troops under Réja 
Jagat Singh, thinaddr of the Bangashdt, and other leaders, and 2,000 
cavalry of his own contingent, placing the whole force under Muham- 
mad Yakib, Kashmfri. But before this force reached Bughzan from 
K4buf} the people had put to death a brother of Karam Déd Kh4u and 
a brother of Azdr Mir, Orakzai The people of Lakan in Khost, 
however, fled with Karim Dad Khén and his followers to their mountain 
fastnesses and the Mughal force destr»yed their villages. The winter 
snows, however, soon compelled them to surrender Karim Dad with the 
family and dependants and he was soon after, under orders from the 
emperor, put to death at Peshawar. 


The family of Bazid itself, however, was not exterminated, for the 
surviving suns of Jaldl-ud-din received Mau Shamsébdd near Agra in 
jagir, through the influence of the Wazir of Shéh Jah4n, Sa’ad-ull4h 
Khén, who was himself, according to tradition, a disciple of Bazid. 
But how far the doctrines of the sect survived is by no means clear: 
that they have greatly influenced Muhammadan beliefs in these 
Provinces appears certain, for a number of songs which commemorate 
the miracles of Shaikh Darwesh and other members of Pir Roshan’s 
family are still sung by fagirs in the Punjab, and in these songs 
allusions ure made to the Sayads of Bokhd4ra on the one hand, and on 
the other to the spiritual influence of the family on Sher Sh&h Sayad 
Jalél% It would, indeed, appear probable that the Roshania heresy 
was a Shia development. The name of the sect, its persecution by 
orthodox Isl4m, and its doctrines, all point to this conclusion, but the 
doctrine of metemwpsychosis, which, sccording to Bellew, Bazfd oro- 
fessed, is exceedingly common and may not be confived to the Shias, 
It should, however, be noted that Kaverty states that Bézf1 was » Safi, 





* Legends of the Punjab, III, pp. 158—217 (p. 163 and p. 175). 
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but, having been a disciple of Mulla Sulaimén, Jalandhari, he became 
initiated into the tenets of the Jogis and so converted to the dvotrine 
of the metempsychosis, to which he added the dogma that the most 
complete manifestations of the divinity were made iu the persons of 
holy men. Both these doctrines were, however, tar older than the 
Roshanias, 

Baézid adopted the titie of Pir Roshan or the Apostle of Light, 
apparently in allusion to the ‘light of Muhammad,’ but he was called 
by his ‘ orthodox’ opponents Pir Térik or the Apostle of Darkness. He 
laid aside the Qurdn, taught that nothing existed save God, and that 
no set form of worship, but only implicit obedience to his Prophet, was 
required. He also preached communism of property,* and his followers 
are said to have practised community of women. 


Rortar, seo under Rénotra. 
Rots, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Rout, a clan of Jéts with headquarters at Beholi in Rohtak. 


Rowiri, fem. -i, the white-eyed duck: a tribe of Jéte (Multéni).—Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 975. 


Rig, a clan, found in Shujdbad tahsil, Multan district. 

Rv«aar, a class of Sanidsi fagirs.— Panjabi Dicty., p. 976, 

Ripndus, a Hindu sect. 

RUsi-watt, or -BaTT, a rope-maker, a caste so employed: Panjdbi Dicty., 
p. 978: cf. Rassiwat at p. 49 supra, av. Mahtam., 


* The custom of vesh or periodical redistribution of tribal lands is ‘probably. alluded to 
‘yan: Though older than the Roshanfa movement that custom may have been supported by it and 
(BUEA strengthened by Béz{d’s doctrines. 








8 
Sasanwit, a family of agricultural Khatris found in Jhelum. 
Sizre Calsati, see Chishti. 
Sasekui, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
SisinaaR, soap-maker : see Teli. 
SapDEKHEL, see under Isperka. 


Sappozar,a clan of Pathéns. By origin a branch of the Utménzai by a 
second wife of Utmén, they are practically separated from that tribe, 
but with them hold the extreme east of Pesh4war on the right bank 
of the Indus, lying to the west, while the Utménzai lie to tho east. 
One, however, of its septs, the Khudu Khel, occupies the valleys be- 
tween Chamla and the Gadén country. In Afghénistén the Suaddozai 
were supplanted by the Baragzai as the ruling family early in the 19th 
century, but not betore the Saddovnis had enfeoffed many families of 
their own and other tribes in the province of Multén. By degrees 
these families, known as the Multén: Pathdns, absorbed a good deal 
of power. The fief of Shojéb4d remained for some time in the havds 
of one of them, and ultimately, under the famous Naw4b Muzaffar Khan 
and Nawdb Sarfaréz Khan, the Multén Saddozais set up for themselves 
a kingdom which was for all purposes independent.* The family of 
the Saddozai Naw4bs is not now connected with Multdn, but resides 
mainly at Lahore. Saddozai families are, however, found in Bahd4wal- 
pur and in Dera Ismail Khén. As an agricultural clan Saddozais are 
also found in Montgomery. 


Sipexs, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sina, fem. -ni, dim. S&dhak, a practiser, a disciple of a fagir; Panjabi 
Dicty., pp. 982-8, According to Ibbetson sddh is prorerly nothing more 
than the Hindu equivalent of the Mussalm4n word pir, or rather sadh 
applies only to a Hindu devotee, while pir includes any Muhammadan 
holy man. But.the word is especially applied to a set of Hindu Uni- 
tarians who are chiefly found in the Upper Ganges-Jumna dodb, from 
Farrukhébéd upwards. The sect was founded by one Birbhdén (or 
Birbar) some 200 years ago. The Sddh do not smoke, and affect great 
personal cleanliness, and their religious ceremonies consist in eating 
together. It is a sect rather than an order, and the Jats of a large 
village in Karnél are Sdédhs by sect, though Jd&ts by caste. (See 
Wilson's Hindu Sects, p. 227f.) According to Maclagan the sect was 
founded by one Udo Das, one of the pupils of Kai Dés, Sir James 
Douie’s account of the sect runs:t ‘‘They own the whole of one 
village, Zainpur Sédhén, and the half of another in pargana Indri, and 
a few families are to be found in tahsil Pipli of Ambala. They are said 
to be found also in Rohtak, to own two villages in Sahd4ranpur, and’ to 


fe tte 5 ee ea SN 
“See Maclagan, Multén Gazetteer, 1901-02, pp. 48—59, for its history, and pp. 162-8, 
f P.M. QT, § 1033, 
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be especially numerous in Farrukhdbéd. They say they are in religion 
neither Hindus nor Muhammadans, but followers of the Guru Udho 
Das, who was doubtless a reformer of the type of Kabir and Nanak, 
They worship no material object, pay no respect to the Ganges or 
Jumna, have no idols or temples, and adore only the One Gol, under 
the title of Sat or ‘The True One.’ The whole village community 
—men, women and children—meets monthly on the day of the full 
moon in a gurudwara, when banis (the precepts of the sect) are recited, 
Music is not allowed in their worship; they pay no respect to 
Brahmans ; and they do not employ them at their weddings or funerals, 
At weddings the phera is presided over by a panchdyat of respectable 
members of the brotherhood; they are boand to salute no one, their 
Guru having taught them to pay this mark of respect to the Supreme 
Being alone. Other Jats do not eat or intermarry with them. A mela 
(assemblage) of the whole sect is held yearly. The place of meeting 
is changed from time to time. ‘his year it took place at Delhi. Some 
80 years ago the grandfather of the present headman of Zainpur was 
carried off by the Sikh chief of Kalsia, and had all his fingers burnt 
off, because he refused to acknowledge that Néinak was the true guru 
(religious guide).” 

The priests of the menial classes are often called Sddh, as the 
Chamarwa Sddhs of the Chamirs, or the Charanddsi Sédhs and the 
Kabirbansi Sddhs of the Julahas. To these must be added the Diwina 
Sadhs whose headquarters are at a place, apparently mythical, called 
‘Pir-pind,’ and the Nirmata Sadhus or Sadhs. Lyall also mentions 
SAdhs among the Gaddis, but these would appear to be sddhus or 
Gosains. 


Sapwina, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sapaig, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Sapgwaranral, a follower of a sect founded by Sadhna, a saint or bhagat, 
who was born in Sehwén in Sind. He was a contemporary of Naémdeo 
and a butcher by trade, but he never killed animals himself, confining 
himself to selling the flesh of those slaught+red by others. The sect 
does not appear to be numerons now, and it is confined to persons wh» 
follow the trade of butcher. Its tenets are obscure, but probably con- 
sist in worshipping Sadhné4 as an incarnation of Vishnu,* 


Sapno, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sapuri, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) foand in Montgomery: and, 
as Hindus, in Ludhidna where their customs resemble those of the 
Sanghera. 


Sipgo, a monk or saint :f apparently synonymous with sddh (q.v.). The 
term is applied to members of many Hindu orders and sects, especially 
in the south-east Punjab. For instance, in Rohtak there are two sects 
whose members are styled Sdédhu. These are the Gharibddsi and 
Ghisa-panthi. The former were founded by Gharib Dds, a member of 


* Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, VI, p. 84, For a life of Sadhna, see pp. 84—8, [His tomb is at 


Sirbind. 
t But to be distinguished from faqtr: Karnal Gazetteer, p. 123. For sddhu = sdhw see 


under Sabu. 
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& well-known family of Dhankar Jéts, now resident in Chhaodani, a 
village of tahsil Jhajjar, which had migrated shortly before his birth 
from Karauntha in Rohtak tahsil. He was born in Sambat 1774 and 
was noted for his piety and poetry. Himself illiterate, he dictated 
when about 28 years old, a book now known as Babi Gharib Dasji ki 
postak, or Gharib Das ki Granth Séhib, which consists of some 7,000 
verses of the celebrated Kabir, followed by 17,000 of bis own. He 
died in Sambat 1835, and over his remains a handsome samadh wag 
erected. Four mahants have died since him and the fifth is now on the 
gaddi, The office of mahant is hereditary in his family. Hitherto 
the mahants have all been garhasti or married men, but it hag 
been decided that the present occupant of the office, who is an adopted 
son of his predecessor, who had only daughters, shall remain 
celibate. He is a mere lad and possibly the decision will yet be revised | 
The professed Sédhus of the sect are celibate and wear red ochre (gern) 
coloured clothes. They differ from Kalfrpanthis chiefly in abjuring 
the use of tobacco and all narcotics. It is a tenet of the sect that 
Kabir and R4m are identical—Rdm men Kabir men kuchh antar nahin. 
“There is no difference between Rdm and Kabir,’ Ghiaribddsis are 
found in the Punjab as well asin Rohtak ; there are branch institutions 
in a number of villages of the district. ‘They practise cremation, and 
not burial. A somewhat similar sect found in Rohtak is that of the 
Ghisapanthis. Ghisa belonged to the Meerut District and was canon- 
ised on his death about 1860 A.D. His followere abstain from meat, 
drugs, and intoxicants, and wear ochre-coloured cloth«s. They worship 
Ishwar (God), and not idols, but sing songs in praise of Kabir. They 
discredit the Vedas, Brahmans, and the cow. They do not perform the 
phera ceremony at weddings. Their guris are buried, though laymen 
are burned. The sect is now making no progress. 


Sipamiral, said to be a branch of the Shwetambari Jains: cf, Sddhupanthi. 


SipnoranTHi, a group of the Jains, of uncertain classification: Punjab 
Census Rep., 1912, § 229. 


Siri, Sart, a tribe of doubtful Pathdn crigin, vassals of the Mohmands; 
at least th se east of Mitéi and north of Kaméli, in particular the 
Kandahéri sections, are clans who hold their land by sufferance of that 
tribe and are bound to pay tribnte to the Khén of Lalpira and entertain 
passing Mohmands, like the Mullagori.* According to Merk it is 
almost certain that the Sdfis are converts to Islam from the Kéfirs, 
Their fanaticism may be due to the recent date of this change, And 
the position of the tribe from Kohistén and Tagao to Bajaur, on the 
confines of K4firistén, the language spoken by them in Kashmung, and 
the fact that they are certainly not Afghans nor of the Hindki class, 
testify to the correctness of this supposition, They are divided into 
the four following clans :—~ 


Kandahéri ses .. Sipéh, Kamél] Khel, Mirza Khel and Amrohi, 

Gurbuz ave sas 

Wader ae Ae ; Shamsho Kor, Aba Khel, Madur Kor and Ghilzai Kor. 
Masaud ies is 


* The Mullagoris of Tartara appear to be quite distinct from the Sdfis. Their clans are 
the Tar Khel, Par Khel and Daulat Khel. 
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Raverty, however, only divides the Séf_s into three hhels, as above, but 
omitting the Kandahéri, He says they number nearly 20,000 families, 
Some dwell in the hill tracts of Saur Kamar, but the majority dwell in 
the valleys of Lamghén or Laghm4én and Pich, and in Kénar and 
Kémén. Those in Saur Kamar used to pay tithe to the chief of 
Béjaur, but those of the mouutainous tracts of Lamghdn, Kamay and 
Kémén and of Pich pay no tribute. Though not under any single 
chief the Séfis are strongly united and all three clans are partners in 
each village and its cultivated lands to a greater or less extent. Con- 
federates in war they are remarkable for energy and perseverance. 
Tradition says that a Safi, aggrieved with the ruler of Bajaur, migrated 
to Badel, the first village wrested by the Sdfis from the Tor Kéfirs, 
‘Thence, joined by other bold spirits, he drove the Tor Kafirs out of 
Pich. The S&fis in 1738 A. D. suffered great cruelty at the hands of 
Nédir Shah, in whose time they were a numerous and powerful tribe 
located in the districts of Shah Makh, Ch4riakdr and other parts of the 
province of Kébul, in retaliation for the part they had played during the 
Persian king’s investment of Kandah4r and their attacks upon him dur- 
ing his march to Kabul. Left without support by the Mughal government 
they submitted to Nadir Shah, but only to have their eyes torn out and 
carried in maunds before the Persian monarch for inspection. These 
facts, related in the Nadirndma, appear to disprove the theory tbat the 
S4fis are of purely Kéfir origin. According to the Ain-i-Akbari the 
Séfi had to furnish 55,000 men to the militia, but Raverty thought this 
an error and proposed to read 300 horse and 5,000 fovt instead. As 
early as Akbar’s time they had sottled in Panjhir, an ancient township 
mentioned in the Masalik-wa-Mamalik. 


Sagat, a JAt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Saaar, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Saoao, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur., 


Saaui, a Mohammadan tribe of Jat status, found in the Montgomery tahsil 
on the right bank of tho Ravi near Idalwala ; originally Rajputs, claim- 
ing descent from the Rd4jé of Dhérénagar, they say they migrated to 
their present seats iu Akbar’s time, but their priucipal villages were 
founded under Muhammad Shah and Kamr Singh Nakkéf. 


Sionti, an expounder of omens, Panjabi Dicty., p, 985. 


Saari, the tribe of the Kaarrak Path4ns mainly found in Shakardarra, 
Kohat, 


Sinanef, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Probably Sins. 


Saninan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Sint, sometimes pronounced Chhéhi in Ludhidna. A Jét tribe which, like 
the Sindhd, claims descent from a Solar R4jput who went to Ghazni 
with Mahmid, and returned to found the tribe, settling on the Ravi 
near Lahore. They are found in any numbers only in Gujréi and 
Sidlkot fand in the latter district have two. septs, Mutren descendea 
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from Golai and Debru from Asi, the two sons of Bhan, son of 84h{.* 
Hindu Sdhis are said to avoid marriage with the Jajja and Sindhu, 
and Mubammadan Séhis to avoid it with the latter tribe only. 
They have, in common with the Sindhu and Chima of these parte, some 

ecoliar marriage customs, ruch as cutting a goat’s carand marking 
their foreheads with the blood, making the bridegroom cut off a twig 
of the jhand tree (Prosopis spictgera) and so forth ; and they, like most 
of the tribes of the Sidlkot District, worship the jhand tree. Widow 
remarriage is permitted, but only with the husband’s brother. Ifa 
widow marry any ove else she is outcasted. 


The Séhi are also found as a Jdt clan (agricultural) in Multén, Shéh- 
pur and Amritsar, and in Montgomery they are described as a clan of 
the Kharrals, to which Mirza, the hero of the legend of Mirza and 
Sahibdn, belonged. 


Shuiszina, a descendant of a mullah who gained a reputation for learning 
or sanctity. The Sahibzédas of Jandol claim Arab descent. 


Sassvuiei, SHpHdnl, apparently fr. sahij, ‘easy, gently’ so easy-going or 
confcrming, as cpposed to Kesdhéri, the Sikhs who wear the kes, t. e. 
do not cut the hair at all, ana refrain from smoking tobacco. Gene- 
rally speaking the Kesdhdri may be defined as followers of Guru Govind 
Singh while the Sahjdhéri may be roughly equated with the Ninak- 
PaNTHI or followers of Gurd Ndénak. Recent movements in the Sikh 
fold have tended to ‘‘ raise the status of the Kesdhéri Sikhs, so much so 
that while formerly Kesdhdéris and Sahjdhdris of the same caste inter- 
marriéd without distinction, a Kesdh4ri will usually not give his daughter 
to a Sshjdhéri now unless he takes the pahul, although he does not 
mind martying the daughter of a Sabjdhdri. In other words, the Kes- 
dharis are beginning to establish themselves as a hypergamous group,” 


On the other hand: ‘the relations of Sikhs, whether Kesdhdris or 
Sahjdharis, with Hindus pure and simple are so close that it is im- 
ossible to draw a clear line of distinction. Even amwongat the Kes- 
hdris who are the followers of Guré Gobind Singh, a large number— 
e.g. the Ménjha Jé{s in the Lahore aud Aunritsar Districts—allow boys 
to have their hair cut, up to about 15 years, when they take the pahul 
(receive initiation) arid begin to wéar the kes, but all the ‘time the boys 
ard ‘as good Sikhs asthe parents. Then in one and the same family, 
one brother may be a Kesdbéri, another a Sahjdhéri; and the third 
while wearing the kes may be a Sarwaria who smokes the hukka. In 
numerous cases the father is a Kesdhdri, the son does not wear the 
kee and the grandson is again initiated and becomes a follower of the 
precepts of Gur Gobind Singh. In an office of the N.-W. Railway, 
there is an Arora calling himself a Kesdhdri Sikh, who wears the kes 


* But the Sialkot pamphlet of 1866 gives an entirely different acoount. Whilo it makes 
them Suraj-bansi and carries their descent up to Réjé Ram Chand, it says that they came 
‘from Ghazni with-Mahmid Sultan and remained in bis service a long time during Akbar's 
Teign! Wazir took to agriculture, and fixed on Chak Dingai, about 14 miles from Lahore, 
on the banks of the Ravi: he bad 5 sons, vie-, Chima, Goraya, Saib, Sundco (? Sindhd), and 
Sahi:the issue of each formed two separate clans. The clans were called Mandeo and 
Veru; the former holding 5 villages, the latter 16. They intermarry with the Béjwé, 
Ghumman and Chima. ‘They worship the jhand tree, and on marriage occasions, they slit 
the ear of a ram, wiping the blood on the rim of the litter which conveys the bride. Chundae 
yond is the rule of inheritance in tho clan. 
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but shaves his beard. His brothers are Salijdhiris. There are several 
instances in which tle wife of a Sahjdhéri Sikh vows to make her first 
son a Kesdhéri. The younger sons remain Sshjdhéris, A Kesdhéri 
marries the daughter of a Sahjdhdri and the daughters of Kesdharis 
marry Sahjdbdris. Indeed intcrmarriages between Kesdhéri or Sahj- 
dbéri Sikhs and ordinary Hindus are still matters of every day occur- 
rence, although the modern movement has succeeded to a considerable 
extevt in confining the followers of Gur Gubind Singh in a water-tight 
compartment, restricting intermarriage with non-Kesdharis and en- 
forcing the initiation on all male descendants of Kesdharis. But to 
this day, instances of Sahjdhdri sons of Kesdhdri fathers, particularly 
in the-educated community, are fairly numerous.”—Punjab Census 
Rep., 1912, §§ 215 and 216. 


Saunsar, Satnsak, a curious caste regarding which little information is 
available. ‘They are found in Hoshiarpur round Tanda and Dasuya, and 
say that they were originally Bhatti Rajputs, but they may be an off- 
shoot of the Mahtons or the Pakhiwdras. Another version is that in 
other parts of the country they are called Hazéra and that Sabansar 
is a translation of that name (suhans = 1000 = hazar). If this is 
correct they may be Hazdras and they ure certainly Muhammadans. 
But one tradition brings them from Pattehar, a place which is said to 
be in Sahdranpur. By occupation they used to be weavers, but now they 
make ropes, mats, etc., of grass, and mors or coronets for weddings. Folk- 
etymology would indeed derive Sahans4r from sun, ‘hemp’ and sar or 
sarkara, ‘grass, in waich they work. They are also called rassi-bat or 
rope-makers. ‘l'hey usually intermarry, but can take the daughters of 
lower tribes in marriage and give daughters in turn to other tribes. 


Sanoka, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sano, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sfuon, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Savora, (1) one of the leading Jat tribes in Hoshiarpur. Its head-quarters 
are at Garhdiwdla, where it ranks as the second of the three Akbari Jat 
families of the district. Its head is styled chaudhri: (2) a horse-breed- 
ing tribe in the same district, said to be connected with the Kanjars. 
Sahota is defined to mean ‘a young hare’ in Panjabi Dicty., p. 989. 


Saurdwat, Sarot, a Jdt tribe which claims to be descended from Sahra, a 
son or grandson of R4j4 Anangpdl Tanwar. They are almost confined 
to Dehli, Gurgéon, Rohtak, and the adjoining Patidla territory. In 
Rohtak their settlements date from some 25 generations back. 


Saurwarpia4.—One of the regular Muhammadan orders, founded by 
Shah4buddin,* a native of the small town of Sahrward in Ird4q near 
Baghddd, and a contemporary of Abdul Qadir Jiléni. The first to 
ostablish this order in the Punjab was Bahéuddin Zakaria (died 1565 
A.D.}, better known as Bahéwal Haqq, the celebrated saint of Multan.t 
The followers of this sect, according to the Census Report of 1881, 
“worship sitting, chanting ut short intervals and in measured tones 
the word Allahu, which is articulated with a suppressed breath and as 

* Also said to be followers of Hasan Bésri: see p. 387 infra. 


t A full account of Bahawal Haqq and his connection with the shrine of Hujra Sh4h Mob- 
kam is given in Punjab Notes and (wcies, III, §§ 592, 643and 732. 
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if ejaculated by a powerful effort. The devotee often faints with the 
exertion.” It is stated that they carry out both the loud and the 
suppressed methods of repeating the kalima, and that they preserve an 

_indifferent attitude on the question of musical services. They regard the 
reading or repeating of the Qurén as an especially meritorious act. They 
are a popular order in Afgh4nistén, and contain a number of learned 
men. Their chief head-quarters in the Punjab are at the pictureaque 
shrine of Muhammad Ismail (Mién Wadda\, which lies between Shéli- 
mér and Mian Mir. ‘he Jaldlis are an offsh: ot from this order. 


Sind, (1) a term meaning ‘ gentle’, as opposed to zaminddr or low-borr, in 
Jhelum, In the eastern parts of Rawalpindi the use of the term is 
similar. It depends entirely on the tribe. The poorest cooly belonging 
to certain tribes would be recognised as a Séhu: the richest zamindar 
not belonging to one of these could not call himself so and would not 
attempt to. The term has been explained as derived from asl so that 
sdhu would mean a man of asl khanddn or ‘good family’. The Gak- 
khars and JanjGas are pre-eminently Sahu and all the tribes claiming to 
be converted Réjputs call themselves so. The hill tribes, Dhund, 
Dhanidl, Kethwél and Satti, also claim to be S4hu. While the zamindar 
almost always cultivates his own land, the Séhu often does not, and 
never if he can help it, but the majority are now compelled to do so by 
their circumstances.* In Ludhiana it is applied to the Garew4l Jéts.t 
Among the Réjputs of Karndél chaudhrz is the title for chief, other pure 
Rajputs being called sé%, and impure ones gard. The story is, how- 
ever, that ‘the gard are the issue of slave girls of the royal palace at 
Delhi, and that sub-Gdrés are created in the same way as the sub- 
BRéngarbs—see under Ranghar ;f (2) ‘ patient’: a tribe of Jdts, said 
to be an offshoot of the Sfdls, Panjabi Dicty., p. 989; (3) a J&t clan 
(agricultural) found in Kabfrw4lé tahstl, Multén district. It had 
already occupied the country round Tulamba when the Ain-i-Akbart 
was compiled, and is reputed to be one of the four most ancient tribes 
in that tract: see Khak. Also found in Montgomery. 


Sanwa, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Saidh, Balochi, = Sayyid. 
Sargz, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


* Rawalpindi Gozetteer 1893-4, p. 102. To the above tribes add the Johdras and Jasgams, 
Sayyids also are S4bu. For the rights of sons by wives of Sahu status see the Customary 
Law of the R4walpindi District, 1887, pp. 7, 31 and 32. Sons by wives of lower atatus 
are often excluded from any share in the inheritance. Widows of non-Sdhu status also 
get a lesser share, as arnle: ibid. p, 49. 

+ In the east (of the United Provinces ?) the term is also said to be applied sarcasticall 
to Banias: N I. N.Q. V.§ 466. The fem form seems to be Sudni. ‘Shéh,’ writes Prof. 
D. R. Bhandarkar. ‘is of course the same as sddhi’ and in later inscriptions we get either 
title affixed or prefixed to the names of wealthy merchants as in Vimala Shah Sddhu Guna- 
réja, etc. Monier-Willisms’ Dicty. gives for sé¢hu also the sense of * merchant. usurer.’ 
Sddhu and ehah again are the same as shdhukdr, and in popular belief a merchant is called 
Shéh or Shéhuk4r only when be possesses coin of 84 kinds-at least: Arch. Survey Rep, 
1907-8, p 206. This suggests that sdéhu really means ‘pure’ and is therefore applied to 
one of pure blood or unmixed descent. 

t P.N.Q.,1,§ 707. The writer says the same process is found among the Qaséis or 
butchers. His view is supported by a custom recorded by him of the Banias. If a Bénia 
marry a Baéniéni widow or any woman of another caste. he is out-casted and becomes 8 
Ghétta lit. cleft or broken. Ghéttas intermarry. But if they in turn seek alien wives they 
are driven out of the Ghdtta sub-caste and form yet a third caste called Ghdtta-K4-Ghatta. 
These sub-castes appear to be formed in the United Provinces, though there is said to bea 
large community of Ghéttas about Khattauli, one of the Punjab Railway stations, 
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Sain, a tribe of Rdjputs claiming descent from the R4jput prince, Lakhman 
Sain, of Mandi where the dynasty bore the title of Sain. It appears to 
be confined to Sidlk»t. It is said to give brides to the Manh4s, They 
settled in Sidlkot tahsil under Jia. 


Saini, Siyani, the market gardener caste of the Hindus in the oastern sub. 
montane districts, corresponding to the MAti of the Jamna zone and 
the Arain or B4ghwdn of the rest of the Provinces. The Sainis, writes 
Ibbetson, would appear to be only a sub-division of the Mélis, and it 
is probable that they are a Mali tribe: some of the higher tribes of the 
same caste will not intermarry with them. In Jullundur the Sainis are 
said to claim Réjput origin, but Purser says that, according to their 
own account, they were originally Malis and lived principally in the 
Mutira district. When Mahmid of Ghazni invaded India their an- 
cestors came into Jullundur and settled down there, as they found the 
land suitable for cultivation, They did such wonders with it that they 
were called rasdint, fr. rasdt, ‘skill’ whence ‘Saini.’ Admirable 
cultivators they are surpassed by none in industry or ability. They do 
more market-gardening than the Jéts or even than the Ardins, and thie 
in addition to, not in place of ordisary farming. They live all along the 
foot of the hills between the valleys of the Jamna and Ravi, but have 
not extended further westward to the Chendb. They are fairly numer- 
ous in Ambdla. About 10 per cent. of them are Sikhg, and the rest 
are Hindus. Some of their got designations correspond with those of 
the Ardins.* They do not appear to have any large clans, except in 
Hoshidrpur, but in Gurddspur the Sdlahrit isa fairly numerous got. 
The principal gots in Jullundur are the Bddwdl, Bhanga, Bhela, 

-Bhundi, Bole, Cheran, Daule, Dheri, Ghalar, Giddhe, Jandhfr, Kaloti, 
Mulana, Sugge and Timbar. Of these the two italicised are also found 
in Hoshidrpur and in that District other large clans are the Alagni, 
Bady4l, Bard\at, GaJdi, Hamarti, Mangar and Pawdn, The Sainis 
probably rank a little higher tian the Mdlis as thev more often own 
land or even wh»le villages and are less generally more market garden- 
ers than the Malis. In Gurdéspur the Sainis hold the Paintla tract in 
Shakargarh tahsil, while the Ardéins are numerous round Kalénaur 
and Batéla, Both are industrious and frugal in the extreme, but they 
are exceedingly prolific and the excessive morcellement of their holdings 
forces on them the system of petite culture for which they shew great 
aptitude. 

Sasr4, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Sakari, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Saxyara, a Buddhist order named after their founder Sakya Kongma,t and 
sometimes incorrectly described as a Gelukpa sect. Nominally celibates 
they wear nothing but red. In Spiti, where they hold the Tangyut 
monastery, they are chiefly distinguished by the fact that the cadets of 
the four noble families have for many years been attached to that 
comtnuuity, and on one ocoasion—apparently during an interregnum—a 


* And those that do correspond are not always names of other and dominant tribes. 
{ Possibly id: ntical in origin or meaning with Salabria, q. v. 
Ramsay calls the founder Phakspa Jamspal and it is said that there is an image of him 


naan monastery. But this appears to confuse the founder with the Pandit P’4gspam 
inj7a, 
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cadet became its abbot.* The present acting ‘ Nono’ of Spiti, Cham(s)- 

a-Gya(m)tso was also a brother of this Order until he was called to 
fis secular office. The parent house of the Order is the Ngor monastery 
at one day’a march beyond Tashi Lanpo. 


L. de Milloné,t however, gives a very different account of the sect. 
He describes it as formed by a mixture of the Nyigmapa and Kédampa 
doctrines and named after the monastery of Sakya (Saskya, ‘ Yellow 
Land’), where it was born and which was built in 1071 by Kontcho. 
Gyelpo (Dkon-me’og-rgyal-po) in the province of Tsang south-west. of 
Tashi-lhinpo. This sect, founded at the beginning of the 12th century 
by the son of Konsho-Gyalpo, played a considerable part in the re- 
ligious and political history of Tibet by the great knowledge and the 
intrigues of its monks, its incessant disputes with those of the Radaung 
monastery and above all by the supremacy which it exercised lor nearly 
three centuries over the other Tibetan sects, thanks to the authority, 
both spiritua] and temporal,{ with which it was invested in the person 
of its superiors by the emperor Khabilhai in gratitude for the pro- 
phecy of victory made to him some years before by the celebrated 
Sakya, Pandit P’4gspa. Its cult, almost entirely borrowed from that 
of the Nyigmap»s, is principally addressed to the Tantric Yidams, 
Kyedorje and Chaknadorje§ and to the tutelary demon Dorjepirpa. Its 
founder is regarded as an incarnation of the Bodhisattva Manjdsri and 
its special precepts are 16 io number :—(1) to reverence the Buddhas, 
(2) practise the true religion, (8) respect the learned, (4) honour one’s 
parents, (5) respect the superior classes and the old, (6) to be kind- 
hearted and sincere towards one’s friends (7) to be useful to one’s 
neighbours, (8) to practise equality, impartiality, justice and right 
under all circumstances, (9) to respect and imitate gocd men, (10) to 
know how to use wealth, (11) to fulfil obligations, (12) not to cheat 
over weights and measures, (18) to be impartial to all without jealousy 
or envy, (14) not to listen to the advice of women, (15‘ to be affable in 
speech and prudent in discourse, (16) to have high principles and a 
generous spirit. 


The Sakyapa Lémas have counted among themselves several eminent 
mep, among others the celebrated historian of Buddhism, Térandth. 
They once had a reputation, well merited, it is said, for learning and 
holiness, but they are now said to be lax in the observance of discip- 
linary rules, not too severe in morals and inclined to drunkenness. 
Their canon allows matrimony and the dignity of Grand Léma or 
general superior of the sect is hereditary as ure the headships of most 
of their monasteries. 


Sitanan, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


SaLani, a tribe of Sombansi Réjputs who trace their descent from one 
Réjé Saigal or Shal of fabulous antiquity, and from his descendant 
Chandra Gupta. They say that their eponymous ancestor came from 
the Deccan in the time of Sultén Mamdéh as commnnder of a force 





“ Khripa (pronounced thripa), ‘one seated in a high place.’ 

ft Annales du Musée Guimet, Tome wii me; Bod-youl ou Titet: Paris, 1906, pp. 183-5. 
t In 1270. 

§ Sanskr, Vajrap dni. 
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sent to suppress the insurrection of Shuja* the Khokhar, and settled 
at Sidlkot ; and that his descendants turned Musalmdn in the time of 
Bahlol Lodi. They are for the most part Muhammadan, but still 
employ Brahmans, and do not marry within the tribe. They mark the 
foreheads of the bride and bridegroom with goats’ blood at their wed- 
dings, Their head-quarters are in the easteru portion of Sialkot, but 
they are also found in Gurdaspur and Luhore. The Thakar returned 
from Siélkot are for the most part Salahria, but many of the Sialkot 
Salehria show themselves as Manhds and some as Bhatti. In Gurd4spur 
a large number of the Salahria are showu also as Bagar or Bhégar 
which is curious as salehr is said to mean ‘low-land,’ like Bégar. The 
Saini have a Sélabri got. 


The History of Sidlkot gives a different and more detailed account, 
It traces the Salahria to K4j4 Singal, a prince at the time of Afrasiy sb, 
whom the Raja propitiated with presents. It claims Chandra Gupta 
asone of the family, but makes him contemporary with Alexander, 
R4j4 Jaigopél opposed both Subuktigin and his son Mahmédd, but 
after a battle lasting 18 days the R4j4’s elephant fled ang his army gave 
way. The R4jé then placed his son Anangpdl on the throne, and died. 
Anangpal fled to the Deccan, but his descendants took service with the 
emperors and R4jé Sakat Bikr was sent to suppress Shija the Khokhar. 
He then founded a village, named after his father, Rd4jé Sél, who was 
also called Salheria, where his descendants became independent. 
Under Bahlol Lodi R4jé Sambél (? Sambal) turned Muhammadan and 
they were confirmed in their dignities; but internecine feuds soon lost 
them their independence and they sank to mere agriculturists. 


Sambél. 
| 
Bhopal, 
| 


(perp a ns} 
ae Bhami, 
| 
Sajju (in 4th ( ) 
generation), Shaju, Bélu. 


(ancestor of the 
Salhrias.) 


1 ‘) 
Ganni, Jeo. Moju. Bhiru, 
ancestor of 


| | | 
the Ganidthas. Jewdthas. Majwéthas, Bhirwdthas. 


The descendants of R4j4é Chut Pé4l, also a descendant of Sambdl, are 
still Hindus. 


The Salahria intermarry with the Surkaeahs, Milotrah, Kétil, Butah 
and Guddeah Réjputs, and, if necessary, brides are still given to the 
Jamwél, Samp4l, Manhds and Jassoah clans. Mahdréja Ranjit Singh 
was advised by his pandits to marry Salabria brides as they would 
bring him good fortune and he espoused three ladies of the tribe. One 
of them committed sati with him. In Gurd4spur the Salahria rank as 
Kahri: see under Rajput. They follow the rule of chundavand. 
Quarrels about women are said to be frequent nmong them and the 
fashion set by Ranjit Singh is still apparently followed for many 
Salahria girls are said to be sold in Lahore and Amritsar. 


* Shaikha is the usual form of his name, 
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Sink, a section of the Jaddns in Hazéra, formerly settled in the Mangal 
tract, but since 1880 confined to the Rajoia plain: see Gadéo and 
Hassanzai. 


Satika, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, 


Sat{usHAu1, or Shershéhi, a title assumed by the Bhattidras, who would 
ass aS Pathdéne (like the Kunjras who assume thetitle of Nawéb 
Bahib) and add the title of Khén to their names.* Cy. p. 48 supra. 


Satonz, an Ard{n clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Satorkk, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultaral) found in Montgomery. 

SaLéra1, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pddhas of Keonthal. 

Sdn of SAmAL, a frontier faction: see Gar, 

Samay, a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Samanp Kuet, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Samayoai, a class of devotees who marry and lead domestio lives : as opposed 
to Néga, those devotees who are purely ascetic and practise seclusion. 
Macauliffe speaks as if each of the four sects founded by R&m4nand’s 
disciples were divided into Ndgés and Samayogis: Sikh Religion, VI, 
p. 105. 

Sampde, fr. sam, share: a co-sharer in cultivation, also called halk who 


sows the crop and tends it, while the owner of the land supplies the 
plough, cattle and seed: Réwalpindi Gazetteer, p. 184. 


Samoarinf, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Samesag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 
Simi, a tribe of the Sandal Bar akin to the Bhattis, as the following 


enealogy shows :— 
g ey Nauresh. 


Bhatti. 
Narpat @ faqtr), 
Gaj pat. 
Jaspat. 
Réjé Salwén (Galivahana). 
Disar, 
Mansur. 
n. 
Sel 5 
Jigndan. 
Acchal. 
Jagp4l, 
Padam, 
are 


————————-y 
Pati. Bachorai. 


| 
(o_o) Abar, 
Bhagsin. Mani. 
Samil. 


*Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 686, 
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The Sdmils marry mostly among themselves. They give daughters 
to the Kharrals, but do not receive wives from them, The Bhattfs of 
Pindi Bhattf4n do not give daughters to the Sémils. 

There are also said to be Sdmils in the Kirdna Bar, on the Révi and 
Nili (Sutlej), at T4r4é on the Chendb, and also in the direction of 
Dera Ghézi Khén. The Sdmils of the Saudel Bar are said to have 
come from Multén. 


Sdmitag, a small tribe found in the Leiah tahsil of Midnwéli. It claims 


Rajput extraction and tells the following story of ite origin: Rém 
Chandar and Gonda adopted Islé4m under Alé-ud-din of Delhi and 
assumed the names of Muharram and Variam respectively. The former 
was appointed kdrddy or intendant of Sindh and, with his brother, 
came to that country, where he married the old kardar’s daughter; 
but the people rose in revolt and made the son of their former karddr, 
Muhammad Akram, their intendant. Muharram and his people fled 
but were overtaken and captured, thereby earning the contemptuous 
name of Shamtia or Sdmitah. Feuds ensued with the Balim and 
Ghishkori, and later with the Siar Jdts, who took the western half 
of their lands, one Sayyid Fagiru settling down as a buffer between the 
two tribes. At weddings they observe Hindu customs but do not 
employ Brahmans, and the nikah is read in the orthodox way. 


SaumA, a tribe found in the Bah4walpur State when they are represented 


by the following septs :— 
( i. Abreja. 


ii, Khambra. 
iii, cangi (found in K4rdéris Khénpur and Sddiq4b4d). 


j, Abrah*  ...4 iv. Jamra, 
y. Abbal. 
vi, Nangana. 


( vii. Ppi. 
ii, Sawentra.—(1) Sudr. (2) Silra, (3) Dandam. 
iii. Nareja, descended from pure Sammés on both sides. 
iv, Dhareja, 
v. Dhéri, by Samma fathers, but by mothers of other tribes, (cf, dhi, daughter). 
vi. Warand, 
vii, Unnar, descendants of Réja Lakhé, 
viii. Ujjan. 
ix, Sahta, 
x. Kala. 
xi, Gori. 
xii. Lakhé, 

xiii, Randhja or Runjha. This sept claims to be of the Déidpotra tribe, They have a 
sub-sept called Tarechri,t a wild group, cattle-breeders by occupation, Accord- 
ing to some Ranthja and Runjha are separate septs. 

xiv. Kéké. 

xv, Kéha, 





“ The Abrahs are also called Phal-potras or ‘children of the fruit,’ because they first ine 


troduced agriculture into Sindh. Hence their motto :— 

Lakha lakh lutdiyo, 

Karan bakhshe kror 

Te Abrah bakhshe hal di or 

‘Lakh4 (a Samma réja) gives lakhs, and Kararn krors of rupees, in charity 

__ but Abrah gives but what he earns by the plough." 
’ + The Sangi branch of the Sammés has a tradition that in ancient times the Sammas had 
two grades, one comprising the 30 families of superior or genuine Samm4s, the other 13 
inferior septs who were waztrs of the Saminds. To the latter belonged the Khobdnras, No 
other sept of the Samm4s has however preserved such a tradition. 

t A mound so named in the Oholistén, near Patn Mun4ra, may once have belonged to this 

sept, 
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Sammexs, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sammi, a group of Méchhis, employed as fishermen, fishmongers, quail- 
catchers, and poulterers. They are said to have come from Rori in 
Sindh and are mostly found in Lahore where they also make mats and 
work as boatinen. 


Samor, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Sauk4, a Hindu J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and Multén. 


Samein, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and in Lodhidna. In 
the latter district they cut the jhand at weddings and play with the 
twigs. The offerings are given to a Brahman. Their ancestor, 
Joanda, came from Sidlkot and his samddh is there. They cut the jands 
at weddings and the cutter is given either a shawl or a khes according 
to one’s means. 


San, 2 Jét olan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
SansaaL, a Muhbammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomay. 


Sanpa, a tribe of Jét status found inthe Multén district. They had already 
occupied the present mouth of the Ravi when the din-i-Akbari was 
compiled. 

Sanpag, Sdnpaq, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. Sénda is also 
a branch of the Dhillon Jats. 

Sanpe.ag, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

SanDHat, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Multén district. 

Sanpgak, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Sanpze, (!) an Aréin, (2) a Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultural) both found 
in Montgomery. 

Saypaf, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Saypgo,a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Montgomery and 
Multén. The name appears to be a mere variant of Sindhu, 


Sinpf, a tribe of Jét descendants of Séndd, a Rijput of Bhatner und now 
found in Sidlkot. 


Sanpita, a clan of Jat status, found in Multé4n. They claim to have 
come from Delhi in the time of Sh&h Jahdn. It is also described 
as a Muhammadao Jé4t clan (agricultural) and as a Baloch clan 
(agricultural) in Montgomery. 


SanpRAL, an agricultural clan found in Sh4hpur. 


SanprAnA, an (agricultural) clan found in Shéhpur. In Montgomery it is 
described as a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural), but it appears to 
be Hindu.* 


Sdnpyvz, (J) an Ardin, (2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sayaag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Sanaig, a Réjput olan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


* Montgomery Gaxeticer, 1898.99, p, 90, 
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Sanor, aoclan or got of the Lud (?} J&s, found in Hoshidrpur.* yf, 
Sanghe. 


Sanoerz, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. Cf, Sanghera. 


Sana, Sinau, a well-finder. But see under Tobé. Cf. also Sznaa. The 
word appeara to be derived from or connected with singhan (Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 1057) and sungghand, to smell (p. 1080). 


Sanaug, » Hindu Jat tribe of Ferozepore akin to the Dhillon. It has what 
appears to be a special custom as weddings in that after the bride’s 
advent, the bridegroom goes out with his parohit and fetches home e 
branch of the pannw, a bush used for making brooms, which he plants at 
his house and keeps watvred for a year or six months in order that it 
may remain green. In Hoshidrpur it is one of the principal Jét 
tribes: cf. Sange. 


Sinaperra, a J4t tribe found in Ludhidna, They cut the jandi aftera 
wedding and play with the twigs likethe Samrai. They offer a cow 
or buffalo’s milk first to their jathera. Offerings are given to a Brahman 

@ud the cutter of the yandidn is paid according to one’s means, 


Sinour, a Jét tribe found in the Sangarh tahsil of Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Like the Arw4l Jats it follows Baloch custom in marriage, eto. 


Sanapowit, a sept of Réjputs descended from Lakhmi Chand, son of Sangar 
Chand, 16th R4ja of Kahlar. 


Sinai, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén and Amritsar. 
Sanooxs, a Muhammodan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sinorag, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sancrota, a J&t got which claims descent from a Chauh4n Ré4jput who 
killed a dacoit with a sengar or quarter-staff. It now holds villages 
in Jind tahsil but is said to have migrated from Karnél. 


SanatarisH, styled Pathar-patore in Ambéla, a stone-cutter o1 stone- 
breaker. 


Sinawin, a tribe of Jéts closely allied to the Sheor4ns, g. v. They hold 40 
villages in pargana Dadri of Jind and are also found in Hissdr and 
Rohtak, In Jind they claim descent from Sarduha, a Réjput of Sarsu 
Jangu. Sangu, son of Nainu, his descendant, migrated from Ajmer 
and founded villages in Jind. He became a Jdét. With him came 
Mahta a Godaria Brahman, a Jhanjaria Nai, a Khurian Dam, and a 
Sahjlan Chamdr, and these gots are still clients of the Sdngwdn, 
who hold 57 villages in Dadri tahsil, 55 of these lying in the S4ngwén 
tappa. From this tribe are descended the Jakkhar and Kadan gots, 
each of which holds 12 bds or villages in Rohtak, and also the Pahil, 
Mént and Kalkal gots. The Jakkhar got does not marry with the 
Séngwan or Kadan gots, but the two latter may marry with each other. 
Like the Phogdt the SAéngwdn reverence the bhiimia at weddings. 


Sini, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 





"PN. Q. III, § 588. 


pan the Mén are also said to be allied to the Dall4l, Deswgl and Sew4l: seo under 
a ' 
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Santist, The term Sanids{ is derived from the Sanskrit sannyds, ‘abandon- 
ment or resignation,’ and is applied to those who having passed through 
the Baénparasth stage of life and attained the age of 75 years renounce 
the world and are cared for by othera. Such asanydsi wears bhagwd— 
or salmon-colonred clothes, but he need don no janeo and wear no 
choti. The process by which the term came to be applied to an order 
of religious mendicants is readily to be understood, if obscure. Possibly 
the Sany4sis, as an order, are older than the Brahminical institution of 
sannyds as the fourth and last stage of life, 


The Sanidsis often trace their order to Swimi Ditdtre, the Munf 
Dattétreya of Sanskrit works, who is sometimes said to have been 
Shankar Ach&ry4’s precursor, and all Sanidsfs, it is said, receive the 
mantra in Ditétre’s name, The story of the contest between this Munf 
and Gurdé Gorakhnéth would make the former much later, writes 
Mr. Maclagan, than Shfikar Acharya. Briefly, the history of the 
Sanidefs is as follows :— 


The Sanids{ sect (to use the only term available) decayed in the 
Buddhist period, and then split up into various sub-sects with hetero- 
dox creeds. ‘This led, after the fall of Buddhism, to the reforms of 
Shankar Achdrya, who had four disciples, exch of whom founded 
maths or schools, which again split up into numerous branches, 
Shankara Achérya himself founding the principal school :— 


Founper. SoHooL, BraNnozes o8 CoLigces,* 
Shankar Achdrya, Sumer arte conte A. B. 
1. Saripa Ach4rya _.., | Sérada Math in the West ... : cae a ee 
2, Balbhadrn Budhiman | Govardhan Math in the East { ; en 7 paths 
Padman). . Arany . Asram. 
( 1, Girf 1, Giri, 
3, Naurotka Achdrya | Joshi Math in the North ... {2 Parbat 2. Purt. 
(Tarnaka or Tank). 8, Sigar 3. Bharthi, 
¢ L. Giri 1. Ban. 
4, Prithidhéra Achérya | Sangirf Math in the South...|42, Puri 2. Aran. 
(3, Bhartf 3. Tirath, 


(Prithvi or Prithodar) 
The Brahmachéri, however, appears to be the teacher of the elements 
of gydn, who instructed the pupils of the Acharya. 


The Sanidési sub-orders or paddas are given as follows, and are said 
to be ten in number, yet eleven names are specified, viz. :— 


1. Girf or 1, Gir (? Shéh). 6, Parbat (hill) or 6. Bargat, 
2. Puri or 2. Puri. 9. S8dgar or 7, Rukar. 
8, Bhartior 3. Barti. 8, Tirath (temple) or 8, Sukar. 
4, Ban or 4, Ban, 9, Ashram or 9. Dandt. 
6 Aro or 65, 10. Sarassati or 10, Surastf, 


Arn. 
Il; Jatti or 11. Jatti. 


Of these the first two (Girf and Purf) are not celibate. The other 
nine, it is said, do not marry, yet the members of the Ashram sub-order, 
in which sub-order the Jatti, Dandi, Bargat and Rukar are included 





* In lieu of the S4rada and Govardhan Maths Mr. Maclagan gives :— 
1, Saraswati, 


1. Narégani Math... . es | 2, Brabmachgrj ofa Dand{ 
'@ +. e ¢ 
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(sic) are described as marrying and living permanently in cities, The 
same informant further notes that there are in each sub-order two 
sections, one celibate, the other not. Again the use of meat and 
spirituous liquor is forbidden to Nos. &, ¥ and 10 (Tirath, Ashram 
and Surassati) above, but in the other orders also many abstain. 


These ten pddas (each of which is called Dasndm) are also said to 
include; }, the Sarswati, Bharti and Puri, three military branches,* 2, 
the Giri, Parbat and Ségar, three branches famed for their knowledge 
of the Vedanta: ‘The tenth pdda places its faith in jap, counting or 
telling its beads, and in gydn, or knowledge.t 


It is impossible to say precisely what the names of the ten pddas 
really are. Out of 8 lists of them Mr. Maclagan found that all con- 
tained four—viz., the Giri, Puri, Aran and Bhdrthf, but for the 
remaining 6 the lists gave one or other of the following names:— 
Astéwar, Jatf, Bodla, Dandi, Anandi, Dat, Acl.4raj, Kar, Nirambh, 
or Pari. ‘To these may be added Khaki, Dagbar, Sokhar in Miénwéli.t 


According to some accounts only eight of the z.¢das are true Saniésis, 


the Bhérthis—who always appear as one of the ten pddas being really 
Jogis, and the Dandis Vaishnavds. 


The Sanidsis are also ercss-divided into four classes, or degrees (of 
varying sanctity, it would seem), or ways of life. ‘hese are :— 


1. Kavichar ii. Hans. 
li. Bhodak iv. Param Hans. 


« Kavichars, who have renounced the world and live in forests, 
occupied in religious contemplation and worship. ‘hey do not go 
about and beg, but live on the alms of passers-by. 


at. Bhodaks are itinerant mendicants, who collect alms in kind 
(never in cash), and never remain for more than three days in one 
place. 
ait. Hans are versed in the Veddnta philosophy. Remaining in one 
place they live on charity. Believing firmly in the identity of Nature 


and Soul they scrupulously follow the path prescribed by the Yoga 
system. 


iv. The Param Hans are Yogis who have attained perfect beatitude 
and are merged in the Supreme, having command over life and death. 


The Hans and Param Hans are opposed to idolatry, though some of 
them worship Devi. They repeat the name of Parméshwar with every 





* Other accounts say that only the Nirambh, Asram and Saraswati are allowed to wear 
or use arms, 

t Just as the guiding principle of caste organization is cross-division, so the key to the 
degrees and classes of a religious sect or order like that of the Sanidsis is unquestionably 
to be found in the operation of that principle. The Sanydsis resembled the Négas in that 
at one period they became a militant body as well as a religious order, or combined both 
characters. In 1763 they plundered Dacca and are described as “professing to belong 
to a religious fraternity.” In the correspondence of Warren Hastings they ure frequently 
mentioned under the name of Sanydsis or Fakfrs, and he speaks of them as still a pestin 
1773 and 1774, 

t Around Moch are found D4du-khel, Paikhel and Méri Sanigsis, while lower groups 


called Rukar, Sikar, Kikar and Bhukar act as Mah4-Brahmane to the Sanidsis and accep 
their alms at funerals, 
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breath—whenoo their designation. Tho title is applied more especially 
to the higher grades of the order, particularly to the Dandi Sanidsis. 


Such is the popular account. A more scientific one is given in § 146 
of the Punjab Census Rep. 1912—‘Sanydsi, writes P, Hari Kishen 
Kaul, ‘ is an order originally prescribed for the Brahmans alone and is 
the only name given for ascetics in Manu or earlier works. Four 
classes of Sanyasis are recognized by the Samritis,* viz., Kutichak, 
Bahudak, Hansa aud Parmahansa, The classification is based upon 
the degree of vatrdgya (aversion). which precedes the renunciation. 
Vairdgya is said to be of three kinds, (1) manda (dull) which is only 
temporary and is caused by the loss of son, wife, home, ete. ; (2) tibra 
(acute) when the desire is not to have sons, wife, wealth, etc., in this 
or the future life, and (3) t/bratar (intense) in which the person wishes 
never to be reborn in any loka (world). Sanyds must not be taken in 
mand vairagya : tibra vairdgya entitles 4 man to initiation as Kutichak, 
Bahidak or Hansa. ‘The Parmahansa type of sanyds can only be 
taken when the vairdgya is tibratar. A person may enter this deyree 
direct or after having entered one or the other of the three lower 
degrees. Kutichaks and Bahidaks are tridandis, t.e.,'carry three staffs, 
which represent the vak-dand, mano-dand, and karma-dand, i.e., vows 
to control the speech, mind and action. A Bahtdak is he who can 
travel. He is not supposed to stick to one place, hut a Tridandi who 
is unable to undertake journeys becomes a Kutichak, and is allowed 
to beg from the house of his son or relatives without taking any in- 
terest inthem. The Hansa and Farmahansa Sanydsts are ekdandis 
(t.e., carry only one staff). The Hansa has only tibra vairdgya, but 
wishes to olitain gydn (knowledge of the Supreme) in Brahmaloka. 
Parmahansas are of two kinds (1) Vividusha, those who desire gydn 
here, and (2) Gydnvdn, those who have attained it. These kinds of 
sanyds are not now in vogue, at all events in the Punjab.’ 


Below these are two new orders called Okhar and Phukar to which 
Kénets, Jats, Jhiwars, Bahtis and Grihastas or house-holders are admit- 
ted. These perform menial duties and act as the Achdrjes of the 
‘Sanidsis, 

Yet another grouping of the order is based upon the degree of their 
5 eae attainments or rather on their functions within the order, and 
these groups are called after the three gunas or philosophical qualities, 
(i) the Rajoguni who are principals of religious houses (akhdras) and 
live in the world, (ii) the ‘'amoguni, ascetics who live on charity, 
begging for the day’s wants, and (ili) the Satoguni, who do not even 
beg, but trust to Heaven—and their neighbours. 


Other groupings, probably popular, are (i) Vidwat, or learned and (ii) 
Veoddsha or learners. Again we hear of Dandi Sanidsis—further sub- 
divided into ek:dandi, do-dandi and tri-dandi, vr those who carry 1,2 or 
3 sticks to signify that they have subdued the body, the mind or speech 
or two or all of these. Others again are designated Kotichas because 
they live in huts (kotis), and others Bahudak, because they drink daily 
from many @ well or spring and are thus for ever wandering. 





* See Pdrdshar Smiritt and Hdrita Smirits, 
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“ Besides the Dandis or Dashanamis, there are three peculiar classes 
of Sanydsis, viz., (1) Atwr Sanydsi, who embraces Sanyds just before 
death, (2) Manas Sanydsi, who renunciates the world inwardly but 
never adopts any outward sign of the order, and (3) Ané Sanyési, who 
on adopting Sanyds sits in one place and determines to end his life in 
meditation by not taking any food or drink.” 


In order of precedence, and placed by Shankar Achdrya himself 
above all classes, stands the sampradaya. “ Shankr4chdrya organized 
the SanyAsis into a regular religipus order and established four mathas 
(central institutions) where alone a person could be initiated into the 
dshrama. He recognized the ten names (dashanima) of Giri, Puri, 
Bharati, Parvat, Sdgara, Van, Aranya, Saraswati, Tirtha and Ashrama 
for them, and distributed the titles over the four mathas. But he 
conferred the privilege of bearing the staff (danda) on only 8 of the 
10 classes, viz.,on the Tirtha, Ashrama, Saraswati and half of the 
Bharati. The other Sanydsis are called Dashandmt or Goswami. The 
Dandi Sanydsis enjoy the highest esteem amongst the Hindus, for it is 
said that, Dandagrahana matrena naro ndrdyanah bhavet. (By the 
mere fact of holding the staff, i.e. by being initiated to the degree of 
Dandi, the man becomes God). The four mathas of Shankrdchdrya 
were established at the four ends of India,* one of his disciples being 
placed in charge of each.t The preceptor now presiding at each 
matha is termed Shankréchérya. An explanation of each detail would 
take up too much space. The Kedar Matha is not in existence, but 
the Shankrdéchéryas of the other three mathas are trying to revive it. 
Only Brahmans are initiated at the Sharada (Dwdrka) and Shringert 
Mathas, while the Govardhana Matha will admit persons belonging to 
the other varnas as well. Full discipline of the order is enforced 
only at the mathas, but they have several branches where persons 
wishing to enter the order are admitted into its folds.” t 





* The peculiarities of the mathas are— 


Brahmde« 
Dishd, or Matha, or Khshetra,or Achdrya,lst charya, Devta, Devi, 
direction. institution. locality. preceptor. oeeee of god, goddess, 
‘ celibacy. 
Bast ...Goverdhan. Purushottam. Hastamdlak. Prak4shak. Jagann4th. Vimalé, 
South ... Shringeri. Rameshwar, Sureshwar, Chetan. Adivargha, K4md4khyé4, 
West... Shiradd. Dwirika. Pédmapad, Sardp. Siddheshwar. Bhadra K4li. 
North ... Jyotir. Kedar. Shrotak. Ananda. Natayana, Punyagiri. 
Dishd, Tirtha,or Veda, subject Mahdvakya, Gan, Ndn, title, 
or direction. holy spot. of study. aphorism. _—_ epithet. 
East eee Mahodadhi Rigveda. Prajn4nam Végvar, Van & Aranya, 
(Ocean). Brahma. 
South ... Tung Bhadré. Yajurveda. Aham Brahm- Véarivar, Puri, Bhérati & 
asmi. Saraswati. 
West »» Gomati. Samveda. Tattwamasi. Kitvar. Tirtha and Ashe 


ram, 
North .. Alaknanda,  Atharva-veda, Ayam4tmg. = Anandvar. on Parbat and 
Sagar. 

+ The distinction is similar to the assignment of the four Vedas to different regions, thus 
the Rig Veda, with its Chhandas and Brahmnas and its god Agni is assigned to the Earth, 
the Yajur Veda with its god Vayuh, to the antartksha (firmament), the Sama Veda, with its 
god Surya to heaven and the Atharva Veda, with its gods the Rish{s to the 10 directions, 

$ Punjab Census Rep,, 1913, 
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The Sanidsfs havo also cross-divisions or classes, based on their 
various observances or customs. These are :— 


i, Bhog-bér, who are indifferent to all earthly things, save those 
necessary to sustain life ; 


ii. Ket-bdr, who attempt to cat only a very small quantity of food ; 


iii, Anand-bér, who are averse to begging and live on spontaneous 
alms ; 


iv. Bhdr-bér, who live on forest products, grass and ashes (?) pound- 
ed, exclusively ; 


vy. Kanshi-bér, who have no desires and live on air and water, in 
continual beatitude. 


Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul, C.1.E., thus describes the Sanydsi 
groups :— 

“ A number of minor groups of Sanydsis have been formed in conse- 
quence of peculiar tendencies of individuals, not based upon the funda- 
mental principles of the order, e.g., (1) Avadhtta* (Tantric) who are of 
four kinds :—(a) Brahmavadhita, (b) Shaivavadhita, (c) Bhaktdvadhita 
and (d) Hansdvadhita. Bhaktavadhita are divided into (¢) Purna 
called Parmahansa and (11) Apirna known aa Paribrdjaka.t Some 
divide Avadhuta Sany4sis iuto Grihastha and’ Uddsin.t (2) Nangas 
who go about naked. (8) Alikhya, called (a) Bhairon Jholidhari ; 
(b) Gunesh Jholidhart ; (c) Kali Jholidhart, according to the names of 
their jholis or begging bags. (4) Dangali who are regular traders in 
rudraksha rosaries and similar accessories of worship. (5) Aghort 
or Sarbhangi, who will eat anything, are considered very degraded, 
and are not touched. They are becoming rare now. (6) Urdhabahu, 
who keep one arm up until it gets atrophied and stiffens to that posi- 
tion. (7) Akdshmukhi, who always keep looking upwards. (8) Nakh, 
who grow their nails. (9) Sthadeshwari, who always keep standing 
and never sit or liedown. (10) Urdhamukhi, who tie themselves up 
to a tree by their legs at the time of their practice. (11) Panchadhiini 
or Panchdgni, who practise austerities with four fires kindled around 
them and the fifth fire of the sun shining above. (12) Tydg Sanydsi, 
those who do not beg but eat whatever is given to them without the 
asking. (13) Maunabrati, who maintain rigid silence. (14) Jalashayi, 
who practise austerities sitting in water. (15) Jaladharasparshz, whose 
heads are continuously sprinkled with water, when they are in medita- 
tion. (16) Kaddlingi, who engirdle their waiste with an iron plate in 
place of the usual waistband and langot. (17) Phaléhari, who live on 
fruits alone. (18) Dudhddhari, who live oo milk alone,—and so on, 


“The last but not the least important class of Sanydsis are the 
Grihastis or Gharbaris (the married ascetics) who are a contradiction 
in terms. The class is, of course, much looked down upon and is not 
very numerous. At the same time thero are female Sanydsis called 
Avadhitnis. The number of real female ascetics is very small, but 
quite a large number of female beggars go about in the garb of Sddhnis 
and oftener than not, describe themselves as Sanydsans.” 


* Bee Nirvana tantra Chap. XIV; Mahanirrana tantra, Chaps. VIL and XIV, 
4 Prantoshini Dhrita Mahanirvana tantra. 
t Mundamdla tantra, 
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The castes from which the Sanidsis are recruited, 


Some of the Sanidsis, in order to oppose the Muhammadan invasions, 
endeavoured to found a militant branch of their order, but this wag 
opposed by other Sanidsis on the ground that the order was spiritual, 
not secular. The Sangirf Math, however, at last agreed that, if Réj- 
puts were admitted into the order, Sanidyis might bear arms, ['I'his 
seems to imply that Sanidsis were formerly not recruited from Réjputs, 
It may be that originally they were only recruited from Brahmans, as 
is indeed expressly stated by P. Hari Kishen Kaul]. All the other 
Maths concurred. Later on Vaisyds were also admitted and managed 
the finances and commissariat of the Order. Lastly, all restrictions 
were removed and even men of impure castes admitted, but they cannot 
rise to the positions to which Brahmans and Rajputs may rise, and the 
higher castes never eat food cooked by them, nor may they leara the 
Vedas. In other words, caste restrictions hold good after admission 
into the order. 


Hence, it would seem, arose two classes within the order, the Naigé 
Nangé or naked, militant members, and the ‘l'apaswis or devotees who 
practise the most severe austerities, sleeping on an iron bed, etc. But 
this classification does not cover the whole order’: see infra under ashes. 


Thus, in theory, Sanidsis are recruited froin all castes, but in practice 
the order is mainly made up of Brahmans* and Khatris, and according 
to some the true Sanidsi will not eat in the houses of any other castes 
save these two. 


Sanidsis are recruited from two distinct classes, (1) those who, owing 
to misfortune, abandon the world, and (2) those who deliberately elect 
to follow the devotee’s life. The former are not regularly initiated, 
but simply go to a Sanidsi, offer him Re. 1-4, receive certain mantras 
from him after feasting 5 or 7 persons, and then maintain themselves 
by begging. ‘The latter are however formally initiated. 


Initiation Having obtained the consent of his relatives and trans- 
ferred to them all his property, the would-be Sanidsi makes the round 
of his village and goes to a distance of one kos towards the north. He 
also worships in all the temples and shrines of his village, praying for 
aid to serve God throughout his life. 


He then starts on a pilgrimage in search of a guru, who should be a 
Brahman, eminent for spiritual learning. The Brahman dissuades him, 
pointing out the hardships of the life and so on, but, if he persists, he is 
advised to acquire knowledge. To this end he goes to an Achdérya who 
teaches him the Vedénta, briefly and gives hima mantra containing 
the name of Parmeshwar, which he ‘must repeat day and night. He 
has also to make a pilgrimage, taking only a kamindul or water-pot 
and a jholi (a wallet or loose cloth). After this he returns to his guru 
who satisfies himself as to his fitness and iuitiates him, thus :— 


i. His head is entirely shaved,t and the sacred thread removed. 
* Five of the pddas, the Saraswati, Ach4raj, Aran, Ban and Anand are said to be 


recruited from Brahmans alone; while the other five are open to the public. 
} Sanidsfs either wear all their hair or shave it all, They do not wear the scalp-lcok, 
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ii. He offers pindas to ancestors, so as to fulfil his obligations to 
them. 


iii, He must then offer tarpan or ablutions and performs three jajnas, 
viz., the Shr4dh, Deva and Rishi karmes. 


iv. Next he must offer pindas to himselt, as being dead to the world, 
and perform the bajyi hawan to show that he has severed all connection 
with his relatives. He then worships the three gods, Brahma, Vishni 
and Shiva, and also the sun and the goddesses, and then accounts 
himself to be one of the gods. Lastly, the gurv gives him a mantra and 
advises him to join a math, sampradia, etc. 


Such is the popular version, but Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul gives the 
orthodox rites:—‘‘ The ceremonies of initiation into sanyds havea 
deer significance. When a person has made up his mind to enter the 
order, he signifies his intention to the head of an institution of San- 
ysis and having received the permission goes through the following 
ceremonies :—(1!) The first thing he has to do is to perform the 
shraddha (obsequies) of all his pitras (ancestors, etc.). (2) If a khsht- 
dgut, 1.€., one who practises agnihotra (fire sacrifice), he performs the 
prajapatya ishtt and if a niragni, t.e., non-agnihotr, then the bina 
havan, according to Vedic rites ; and gives away all that he possesses 
except a kopin (loin-cloth), danda (staff) and jalpatra (water vessel). 
(8) He then has his beard, moustaches and head shaved, keeping 
_ only the shtkhd (scalp lock). This is called mundan. (4; The next 
stop is to perform atma shrddha, «.e , his own after-death rites, pre- 
suming himself to be dead. (5) He then addresses himself to the 
Sun and recites a mantra, purporting to give up the desire for sons, 
wealth and higher life and resolving that no living being shall receive 
any injury from him. (6) His shikhi is then cut off. He enters 
water (the sea or a river) with his shikhd and yagyopavit in hand and 
throws both away, resolving :—‘ I am no body’s and no one is mine.’ 
After that he recites the Preshamantra, whereby he adopts sanyds in 
the presence and with the testimony of the three lokds (regions) and 
renounces the world. (7) On emerging trom the water, he starts 
naked to the north for tapa (austerity). (8) The guru stops him, 
makes him put on the kopin, gives him the danda and the jalpatra, 
kept out of the initiate’s personal property and advises him to stay 
there and begin to learn what he can. He is gradually persuaded to 
put on other covering as well.” 


Ritual.—The Sanidsis worship Shiva, in the ordinary way, and 
Shakti, with a special secret ritual called mdrag. These rites are con- 
ducted by the elect and are often costly, They are held at night, and 
last some 9 days. Outsiders are carefully excluded, only initiates being 
admitted. The initiates are closely bound together by the bond of 
their common beliefs and have certain pass-words by which they re- 
cognise one another. 


Discipline :—‘‘ The marks of a true Sanyasi are :—Kapdlam briktsha 
mildni, kuchailam asahdyatd samata chaiva sarvasmin, etadmuktasya 
lakshanam.* ‘An earthen pot (for drinking water), the roota of trees 
(for food), coarse vesture, total solitude, equanimity towards all, this 





* Manu—VI, 44, 
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is the sign of one treed.’ Some of the rules of practice to be observed 
by a Sanydsi are:—(t) One cloth round the waist above the knees 
and below the navel and another one over the shoulders; with these 
two coverings should a Sanydsi go out begging. (2) He shall eat 
only one meal (in 24 hours}. (8) He shall live outside inhabited 
quarters. (4) He shall beg from seven and not more than seven 
houses (except in the case of a Kutichak). (5) He shall not stay too 
long in one place (the Kugschak excepted). (6) He shall sleep on the 
ground. (7) He shall not ralute any one, nor praise or speak ill of 
anybody. (8) He shall bow only to Sanydsis of a higher order or of 
longer standing, and (9), he may not cover himself with a cloth except 
of salmon colour. The Sanyasi is not cremated but his dead body is 
carried out in a sitting posture with the face open and buried in the 
same position. The shrddha having already been performed by the 
Sanydsi himself, no after-death rites are necessary.”* 


Ashes.—It is a sacred duty to smear ashes on the body, but only the 
Nigés and Tapaswis smear the whole body, other Sanidsis only mark- 
ing the tri pundarik with ashes on the forehead. 


Rosariss.—As Shiva himself wears a rosary of rudrdksh seeds, each 
Sanids{f does the same. fHach berry has several lines on it called 
mukhs, and a berry with 1 or 11 mukhs is of special sanctity, each 
mukh having a mystic significance.f 


Those Sanidsis who visit the shrine of Hingl4j wear rosaries of 
thumrat getting them as token from the temples of Devi. 


Ceremonial prohibitions.—As a Sanidsi performs his own shrddh, and 
offers pindas to himself he is regarded as dead, and so no Brahman, 
R&jput or Vaishya will eat food cooked by him, drink at his hands or 
smoke with him, For the same reason no true Sanidai wears the 
sacred thread. 


There are further prohibitions within the order. Thus the other 
sub-orders do not eat, etc., with the Okhars or Phukars and the original 
caste distinctions of the members are retained within the order, as 
noted above. 


Death ceremonies.—Sanidsis like Jogis make a dying person sit 
in an erect position, a wooden frame (bairdgan) being placed under his 
arms to prevent his falling back. ‘The corpse, along with the bairagan, 





* This para, also is reprinted from P, Hari Kishen Kuul’s Census Rep., § 148. 

+ The mukhs signify :— 

Param Brahma Param 4tm4, i.e. He who created the world Himself wore this mukh. 
MahAdeo and Parvati, who first wore it. 

Mya, as it is worn by the goddess, 

The mukh which was offered to the four Vedas and Brahma. 

That which was offered to the five Pandis, ; . 
That which was given to the six Darshan yogts, viz. :—Yogi, Jangam, Seora, Sanidsf, 
Darwesh and Brahman. 

7, That which was offered to all the gods. 

8, That which was offered to the Nau N4th yogis. These yogts areas follows :—Okar 
(Onk4r) Nath, Ud4i, S4t, Santokh, Gaje Bhab, Chaurangi, Machhandar, Mast and Gorakb 
Naths, 

9. The mukh which was given to Das N4m Sanidsi (alluded to above). 

10. That which was placed on the jaté or matted hair of Mah4 Rudra or Mahé Deo, 

+ Said to be the dried fruit or seed of a tree. .They resemble manka beads, 
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is buried in this posture in a samddh, bhang and a hollowed 
being placed therein by the side of the ’ body. The Banideis a 
their dead facing Hast, or North-Kast for this is ‘ homewards,’ where- 
as the Jogis appear to bury their dead facing due Haat.t 


After this, salt and spices are thrown into the grave to hasten putre- 
faction. The deceased’s clothes and bedding are given to the Okhara 
and Phikars of the order, and on a day between the 13th and 40th 
after death, or even within 6 months or a year, his disciple performs 
yajna, giving presents to Okhars and Phékars as other Hindts do to 
the Achérj. This is called bhanddra, and is confined to the wealthy 
or influential members of the order. Poor Sanidsis are merely buried, 
and their property quickly given away. Over the graves of pious 
men or mahants of large means, mandirs or samddha are erected, and in 
these lamps are kept alight and daily worship offered. 


Lastly P. Hari Kishen Kaul regards the Jogis as a branch of the 
Sanidésis and says :—‘‘ Jogi is a corruption of Yogi, a term applied 
originally to the Sanydsis well advanced in the practice of yogdbhyde. 
They are really a branch of Sany4sis, the order having been founded 
by Guraé Machhandar (Matsyendra) Ndéth and Gorakh Néth Sanyésia, 
who were devoted to the practice of Yoga and possessed great super- 
natural power. Hatha yoga is the special study of the Sanydsis, and 
they are called Yogis when they attain a certain degree of efficiency 
in the practice. The followers of Guri Gorakh Naéth{ are absorbed 
more in the Yoga practices than in the study of the Vedas and other 
religious literature, but between a real good Jogi and a Yogi Sanydsi 
there is not much difference, except perbaps that the former wears the 
mudra (rings) in his ears. The Jogis worshir Bhairon, the most fear- 
ful form of Shiva. Like all other sub-divisions of religious schools, 
however, the Jogis have stuck to the details more than to the principles 
and got sub-divided into numerous groups. The main divisions are:— 
Darshani or Kanpdid, who wear the mudra (and are known as Naths) 
and Aughar, who do not. Then there are Gudar, Sukhar, Riukhar, 
Bhikhar, Kukar and Ukhar, as well as Thikarndth, who carry a broken 
clay pot for alms, the Kanipds (snake charmers), Bhartriharis (follow- 
ers of Bhartrihari), Shringthar, Durihar, etc. There are also Jogins 
or Joginis, t.e, females admitted into the Joai order.” 


As a rule, the Sanids{s are of a better class than the Jogis, and their 
morality is of a higher order, but scandals about their enticing away 
wives of rich Hindds are said to be not infrequent, though generally 
hushed up, 


Sanixi, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Sansoar, fem, -an, ‘one that offects a union.’—Panjabt Dicty., p. 1009. 
Cf. Samayogi. 


* The body is not burnt, because it is already dead—at initiation. Fancifully, too, it is said 
to have been already burnt with spiritual wisdom, and if it were burnt all its spiritual 
knowledge would be burnt with it. 

T P.N. Q. II, § 127. . ; 

+ Styled Gorakhpanthi. A valuable account of Gorakhnath is given by Sir George 

Grierson in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. 6, p. 328. 
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Sankaatan, a J4t got which claims Chauhdin Rajput origin. It held a 
village in Rohtak, where in consequence of some success gained ovor 
the Muhammadans, who objected to the sounding of tho sankh or 
conch-shell, it acquired the title of Sankhalan. It is found in small 
numbers in villages of Jind tahsil. Cf, the Sonkhla Réjputs at p.:285, 
supra, 


Sinmorinau, a Jdt clau (agricultural) found in Maltén. 
Sinonp, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multéo. 


Sanpit, (1) a Rajput clan: (2) a Muhammadan Jét clan (both agricultural), 
found in Moutgomery. 


SAnst, SAonst, Sinsi.—(1). A criminal tribe, The SAnsis are the vagrants of 
the centre of the Panjab, as the Aheris are of its south-eastern portions, 
They are most numerous in the Districts round Lahore and Amritsar 
aud are also found in considerable numbers in Ludhidna, Karndl, and 
Gujrat. They trace their origin from Marwdr and Ajmer, where they 
are still very numerous. They are essentially a wandering tribe, 
seldom or never settling for long in any one place.* They are great 
hunters, catching and eating all sorts of wild animals, both clean and 
unclean, and eating carrion. They keep sheep, goats, pigs, and donkeys, 
work in grass and straw and reeds, and beg; and their women very 
commonly dance and sing and prostitute themselves. They have some 
curious connection with the Jat tribes ofthe Central Punjab, to most 
of whom they are the hereditary genealogists or bardst; and even in 
Raéjputina they commonly call themselves bhart or ‘bards.’ ‘hey are 
said also te act as genealogists to the Dogars of Ferozepur, the Rajputs 
of Hoshidrpur and Jullundur, and the Sodbis of Anandpur. About 
11 per cent. are returned as Mussalmins and a very few as Sikhs. 
The rest are Hindts, but they are of course outcastes.{ They trace 
their descent from one Sans Mal of Bhartpur whom they still revere 
as their Guru, and are said to worship his patron saint under the name 
of Malang Shah. Their marriage ceremony is peculiar, the bride being 
covered by a basket on which the bridegroom sits while the nuptial rites 
are being performed. ‘They are divided into two great tribes, Kdlka 
and Malka, which do not intermarry.§ They have a dialect peculiar 
to themselves ; and their women are especially depraved. 


The Sdnsis are the most criminal class in the Punjab ; and they are 
registered under the Criminal Tribes Act in nine districts, Still, though 


* This is the case still, but a good many Sdnsis now appear to be settling down in 
villages and even in towns. There was a large colony of them near Ferozepur which lived 
under the protection of the Muhammadan J4t and Path4n cultivators there and supplied 
watchmen, coolies and the like to the town, but it fell under suspicion of crime. The Bégri 
Sinsis are more gypsy-like in their habits than those of the northern Punjab as they 
always live in huts or tents and move with larger encampments, accompanied by their 
families and a host of donkeys, dogs and fowls. 

{ The Virk, Kahlon, Gor4ya, Dhillon, Varaich, Bhular, Her, Aulakh, Sekhon, Boparai, 
and even the Randhawa and Butar Jats are said to be special patrons of the Sénsis, as are 
the Chibh, Katil and Salehria RAjputs, in Sidlkot. Bhart appears to be an error in trans- 
cription for bh4t: see notes on pp. 366 and 369 infra. 

t Sdéusis probably affect the creed of the village in which they are harboured, The Sikh 
Sansis wear the kes, but do not enrol themselves among the Mazbis. 

§ 80 Ibbetson, but Mr. H. L. Williams in his valuable monograph on the Sfnsis doubts 


the correctness of the statement and with reason, The K4lkamlia is a Bavuagia group: 
Vol IU, p. 70, supra, 
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the whole caste is probably open to suspicion of pelty pilfering, they are 
by no means always professional thieves.* The Punjab Government 
wrote in 1881: “ Their habits vary greatly in different localities, A 
generation ago they were not considered a criminal class at Lahore 
where they kept up the genealogies of the Jét land-holders and worked 
asagricultural labourers. In Gurd4spur, on the other hand, they are 
notorious as the worst of criminals.’ Where they aro profeasional 
criminals they are determined and fearless, and commit burglary aud 
highway robbery, though their gangs are seldom large. The thieving 
Sénsis are said to admit any caste to their fraternity on payment, except 
Dhedhs and Mibngs ; and the man so admitted becomes to all intents 
and purposes a Sdnsi. 


It would perhaps be more accurate to say that the S4nsia should be 
classified thus: (1) the settled Sénsis, who are subject to the Criminal 
Tribes Act, but who confine themselves to petty crime committed near 
their own villages or in neighbouring districts, and (2) the nomad 
Sénsis who have two main branches, (a) the Birtwén aud (6) the pure 
nomads and vagabonds. The latter are often called rehluwilds by 
villagers because their women sing rehlus or ditties and dance, but 
they are probably the most criminal of all the Sdnsis and their customs 
are more primitive, for while other S4nsis burn or bury their dead the 
real vagrants expose them in the jungle. The Birtwd4n doubtless derive 
their name from birt, an allowance made them by their J4t patrons 
in Hoshidérpur (and doubtless elsewhere). Those Sénsis are said to 
style their vagabond brethren Kikan or Bhed-kut,t but they inter- 
marry with them freely and meet them at the annual festivals, so their 
innocence of crime is rather uncertain. The Birtwdn also profess not 
to eat cow or buffalo flesh and the settled Sdnsis claim still greater 
purity for they say they eat kachhz only from the highest castes. 


Various legends describe the origins of the Sdnsi caste. In Sidlkot 
it is said that once a R4jé of the Punjab expelled his daughter from 
his city. Wandering in the wastes she gave birth to Sdnsi, who 
became a noted freebooter and had two sons, Baindu and Méhlé, from 
whom are descended the 23 Sénsi gots. 


Sidlkot, Gujrat. 

Sehju. Ghoghar, Suja, Lodi? 

Sarwani. Shambfr, SarwAni, Khokbar. 
- Bagaria, Sakru. Seru. Shamir. 

Nandu. Kbushaliwal. Gawala. Jair4im. 

Biddu. Chetuwal. Nandu. Khanu. 

Lodi. Gil. Bhelad (? ra). | Hiba and Ugi. 

The gots descended from Mahlé are:— 

Shera. . Haibawal. Singewal, 

Khénow4l, MassowéAl. Tatw4l 

Ratnawél. Sundarwal, Mibdowal, 

Kewalwal. Piddewal. 


-* Thus in Shahpur the Sansis are not a particularly criminal tribe, though they have no 
fixed abodes in that District and are often found encamped in waste places where they 
capture apd eat jungle vermin of all sorts. In this District they havo a primitive religion 
of their own, not unlike that of the Chuhras, but they have been largely affected by Islamic 
ideas, and many style themselves Shafis from an idea that the _Imim Shdfi authorized the 
eating of animals considered unclean by orthodox Muhammadans. 

' Said to mean ‘sheep-killer'—because these Sénsis when they steal a sheep strangle it 
instantly to prevent its bleating. 
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But in Gujrét the Sénafa claim descent from R44 Sahns Mal, a 
nomad of the Lakhi Jangal.* From Méhlé4, his eldest son, sprang the 
12 Sénsi gots, while Bhidé, his second son, had 11 sons, from whom 
are descended the Kikans and Bhedkuts. Sahns Mal, Méhlé and 
Bhidu are all propitiated as deified ancestors prone to exert an evil 
influence on the descendant who incurs their displeasure. Bhaled’s 
descendants are the wizards of the Sdnsis and they wear a long lock 
of hair on one side of the head. This look is never cut. Bhalad’s 
descendants aro employed to cast out evil spirits; and they are 
welcomed at weddings but do not appear to take any special part in 
them, though a fee of one rupee is paid them, as their mere presence 
wards off evil spirits. 


According to an anonymous writert the Sd4nsis were suspected, just 
after the annexation of the Punjab, of beiug affiliated to the Mazhabi 
Thugs, but the fact was never proved. 


According to the Jhang version the Sdnsis are of Punwdr Réjput 
origin and are chiefly found scattered over Western Réjputéna. They 
are descendants of one Sansm4l, whose wife was barren, but obtained 
froma fagir a promise of offspring on condition that she should beg 
from Hindus and Mussalmans alike. She then bore Beda, three years 
later M4lé, and lastly a daughter. Sansm4l was excommunicated for 
begging, and his son Beda followed his father’s calling, but Malé took 
to grazing cattle, One day Beda wished to cut a stick, but as he had 
no knife Mala cut it. The brothers then quarrelled over the stick, 
whereupon one Dhingania,a Nat of the Jharia tribe, intervened and 
decided that Mé4l4 should pay his brother 5 pice for the stick.} 


Sansmal’s daughter eloped with Dhingania, and her parents refused 
to receive her, but relented on his agreeing to furnish Jharia brides to 
Beda and Mé4lé. In addition to their 23 sons the two brothers had 
several daughters, but Dhingania’s 13 sons also founded 13 gotras, 
so that there are in all 36 Sdnsi gots. This version makes Beda’s 
eldest son Harrar and M4lé’s Sangah and says that the Sénsis of the 
Punjab are mainly descended from these two sons. Beda’s and 
Mél4’s descendants intermarry. 


*In Lahore Sabns Mal is reported to bea R4jd of the highlands of Central India, 
who was deposed and banished for leprosy. 

The Gujrat Sénsis make Sahns Mal’s mother a princess whose father ruled the Lakhi 
Jangal. One day, while in a boat, she saw a flower floating down a stream, she caught it as 
it passed, inhaled its perfume and conceived ason. Her father drove her forth but, 
protected by a fugir, she gave birth to Sahns Mal in the Jangal. 

A legend current in Sidlkot says that a R4jput girl became pregnant, and so her parents 
banished her. She gave birth toasoninthe jungle and brought him up on wild fruits. 
He was called Sins Balli (of powerful breath), lived in the wild and plundered wayfarers. 
His descendants followed the same calling. 

t InP. N,Q. II, § 593. 

Yet another account makes the S4nsis descendants of ShShpuri, queen of the wandering 
spirits, who won Indra’s favour by her dancing and became by him the mother of Sins 
Mal. P.N. Q. II, § 593. 

t The point of the story is not apparent. Probably it explains some peculiarity in the 
relationship of MAla’s descendants to those of Beda. 

§ In R4jputéna, it is noted, the Sansia families are known by the names of their women, 
but in the Punjab they are known to each other (? i.e, among themselves, not publicly or 
openly) as descendants of such and such a grandfather. 
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In Rohtak the Sénsis are also known as Kanjar-Sénsis, or 
Kanjars simply, but they claim to be called Bhéton. These Kanjars 
have an occupational Poe called khaswala because they live by 
selling ‘has grass and making brushes. According to their account 
Séns Mal had two sons Mélé and Bhaendi* who married their 
own sisters. Sdns Mal was unfortunate that when he sank a well for 
irrigation it yielded blood instead of water, and the grain sown by him 
produced dhik trees and ak or maddr plants instead of cereals, Séns 
Mal was thus expiating sins committed in a former life, but he wor- 
shipped Bhagwén and obtained forgiveness, with permission to live 
by begging. He was bidden to make a drum and to accept from the 
first man he met whatever was given to him. When he beat his 
drum a Chuhya appeared and gave him a snake to eat, and his 
descendants therefore still eat snakes. Bhagwd4n then gave Séns Mal 
leave to hunt for game. In and about Delhi the Sdnsis have five 
mahals, of which Gandéla and Bilonwdéla are criminal, while the 
Kanjar-Sénsis are not. But the Kanjar-S4nsi are algo said to be dis- 
tinct from the 13 following groups, each of which is called Kanjar 
with its group name affixed:—Bhaton, Banjira, Bauria, Gundhdla, 
Gddér, Jull4d, Kékré, Nath Sapal4, Qalandar, Sikligar, Singhewala, 
Udh, and Khaswala, which last has seven sub-divisions, viz., Athwar, 
Bhagat, Ghillat, Hansam, Mallia, Sond&4 and Sonré. The Khaswdla 
affect the goddess as K4li Mai, and Guga Pir, while the other Sdnsi or 
Kanjar tribes ouly worship the Pir, Yet another Kanjar tribe appears 
to be called Laung&. The Kanjar-Bauria disputes are all decided by 
a panchdyat and rarely taken into court. The confusion of this account 
probably reproduces with fidelity the contradictory accounts given by 
the heterogeneous Kanjars or Sdnsis themselves. 


Mr. H. L. Williams of the Punjab Police gives the following as the 
six families or clans most frequently found in the Punjab. The Sénsis 
hold in the rainy season an anoual festival in which there is some 
element of religion though its exact nature is uncertain. Intertribal 
and personal disputes are all settled at it and marriages arranged and 
celebrated. The places at which each clan assembles is noted against 
its name :— 

1. Mahlas at Mahla near Dbharmkot and at Guru Har Sahai in 

Ferozepore, 


Arhar, at Pékpatian in Montgomery. 
Langah ...) pir Sakhi Sultén at Nigéha, Jawdlamukhi in 


@gR oo po 


Bidu os) Kéngra, Bibrian in Bikéner, Phalaudhi in Jai- 
Tetla ( salmer, and other places in the United Provinces. 


Other septs, mainly of the Birtwins, are more rarely seen in the 
Punjab. 


In Jind the Sdnsis have two territoria] groups, Desi and Bagri, which, 
it is said, do not intermarry, and in that State their gots are :— 


Sidhu. Dhindse. Kaly4ne. Bharwé], 
Khar4, Ghusar. Jhonjh, N&hal. 
Punia., Mathu. Shear. 


* Clearly the Beda of the foregoing account. 
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The Sénsis of Gujrénwdla and Gujrdt are Muhammadans as aro 
a few in Sialkot; but to the north, in Jammu, and south, in Lahore, 
Auritsar, Gurddéspur, they are Hindus. 


In Gujraét the Sdnsis are especially attached to the Waraich Jats, 
whose founder, Chaudhri Jhetu, brought them to the District, apparently 
in Akbar’s time. Sénsis keep the Waraich pedigrees and visit ther 
houses at harvest-time, reciting the pedigrees and soliciting dues, 
They do not appear to render any other service tothe clan. In Jind 
also they are said to be the genealogists to some Jat tribes.* 


Organisation.—The Sénsis are much under the influence of their 
aged women and the traditions cherished by them are a great obstacle 
to the reclamation of the tribe. Women whose sons have been im- 
prisoned, died in jail or executed are said to boast of the fact. Next 
in influence to these beldames are the hereditary mukhtars or leaders 
who correspond in some degree to the gypsy kings of the Scottish 
marches of a century ago. There are at least two families of these 
mukhtars and to one of them most of the headmen of the Sénsi kots in 
Sidlkot belong, but members of it aro also found in Ferozepur and 
the neighbouring native States. The mukhtir at Malla has or had a 
than or chapel at which weekly sabhals were held on Saturdays, Saturn 
being auspicious to burglars. These gatherings were attended by the 
most criminal of the neighbouring Sdnsis tv sacrifice goats to Devi, 
divide booty and plan fresh crimes. Here too gambling and drinking 
formed part of tbe regalar rites. 

Religion.—The worship of the S4nsis as ascertained at the Census of 
1911 in the eastern Punjab is as follows :—‘ They say Rém R4m morn- 
ing and evening, and worship Gugd Pir. They cook rice in honour of 
Jwalaji or some other goddess (Kalki) on the 2nd of Magh sudi, and 
promise offerings to Kalkd, Jwala or Sitald for the fulfilment of their 
desires, At the birth of a child, they remain in a state of impurity for 
10 days. On the l0th day the dastithan ceremony is performed, which 
consists of a general cleaning up of the house, the performance of 
Havan by the priest, for the purification of the child and mother. The 
girls of the same got are fed on the 3rd or 10th day and black sugar 
is distributed on the birth of a son, For 1} months (40 days) tho 
mother of a baby is not allowed to cook, as she is not consideréd alto- 
gether clean. After 1+ months, a feast is held and the daughters and 
sisters with their sons, who are treated like Brahmans, are fed on 
sweet rice. The household is then considered to be free of all impurity. 
The head of a boy is shaved when he is 2} months old. As regards 
the death ceremonies, the dead body is carried on an arthi—wooden 
bier—or a charpai and is cremated. The kapdl kriyd (t.e., the ceremony 
of breaking the skull) is duly performed. The phul (burnt bones) are 
picked up on the 3rd day and the persons who carried the dead body 
are fed on sweet rice. The mourning lasts only threo days. Kiryad 
karam (after-death rite) is sometimes performed like other Hindus, 





* The Sdénsis in Jind are légis of the Chubras, acting as their Mirdsis and bhdts, or 
bards, beating drums and reciting their genealogies once or twico a year as well aa at 
weddings and funerals, in return for their Zégs or dues,as they are their lagis. They are 
inferior to the Ohuhras and eat their leavings, which the latter would not do, but they do 
not eat dead animals as the Ohuhras do and they burn their dead, while the Chubras bury 
them, They are superior to the Kanjars, 
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although the Achdraj is not invited and the ordinary Brahman off- 
ciates. Harthen pitchers full of water are placed un dasa gdtra, and 
gauddn is performed if possible (i.e, a cow is given away to some 
Sédha). Virgins are also ted. The bones are thrown into the Ganges 
or in some river or pond which may be witbin reach. The son has his 
head shaved. Childyen up to 6 yeurs are buried. On the anniversary 
of a person’s death, the brotherhood is fed on puldo and meat.* 


The betrothal ceremony consists of a visit from the boy’s father to 
the girl’s house and the presentation of a rupee with some rice to the 
girl and the distribution of sweets, and a corresponding visit from the 
girl’s father to the boy’s house and the presentation of a rupev and a 
little rice to the boy. ‘I'he date of the marriage is fixed in consultation 
with the priest (Brahman). ‘The marriage procession consists of the 
bridegroom and some four or five men, who are entertained by the 
bride’s father. ‘The marriage ceremonies are simple though in con- 
formity with Brahmanical rites. Seven pheras (rounds) aro taken 
round the fire and mantras from the Vedas are recited. The father 
gives such clothing and utensils to his daughter in dowry, as he can 
afford. If all these rites are strictly observed by the Sdnsis it is im- 
possible, as P. Hari Kishen Kaul observes, to call them non-Hindus, 


All Sénsis are said to worship the sword and so an oath sworn on a 
talwar is popularly said to be binding on a Sdnsi, but this may be a 
fiction set going by the Sdnsis for their own ends. In Sidlkot, however, 
it is probably true to say that no Sdnai will ever take a false oath on 
the sword. Ifheisasked to place his hand on its hilt, he will not 
touch it or pick it up if he is speaking falsely. He will only do so if 
he is telling the truth. 


Whenever a dispule arises between Sdneis, the parties call a gather- 
ing of their brotherhoods and the appointed chiefs of the brotherhood. 
They lay their case before this assembly and submit tu the decision 
given by the chiefs. The man heid to be at fault is punished with a 
dand (a fine imposed by the brotherhood), its amount being fixed by 
the chiefs. If the parties object to the decision and each still declares 
himself to be in the right, another custom, called paun bhutt, 
is observed. Hach party gives a rupee to the chiefs who send for two 
divers. A bamboo is planted in a well and the divers are sent down 
into it. They dive into the water, and the man whose diver comes to 
the surface first is deemed to be false and the one whose diver comes 
up last, is considered to be true, ‘Their belief is that water will 
pot allow a false man to remain below its surface. This decision 
is final. 


Fatha Shahid has a mdrt orshrive on an ancient mound in a 
Brahman village a little north of Malla in Sidlkot. It 1s in the form of 


* A writer in P. N. Q. I, § 955 suggests that the Gidias are a branch of the Sansis. These 


appear to be the Gidris, of Vol. II, p. 299 supra, who closely resemble the Sdnsis, Ho also 
asks if the Bhangis are in any way priests or spiritual advisers of the Gidias, and says ‘they 
undoubtedly assist and protect them,’ Butas far as known the Bhangis or Sarbhangis are 
not priests of the Sinsis, though the latter appear to have some connection with the Chuhras, 
as they said to intermarry with a class of Chuhras, called Barela, who are found in Lahore. 
The Barela may be connected in turn with the Baran, 

The Sdnsis undoubtedly intermarry with the Bancdtis (II, p. 66, supra), but their best 
known septs are Banli, Gharo, Lodar, Ma(n)dahdr, Qalandar, Teli and Kharechar ; whereas 
those of the Sdnsis (in addition to those named in the text) are Ohauhén, Khagi, Pandir, 
Gahlot and Sam(b)bar. 
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a cupola and contains a niche with a rude image of Devi. Fatha was 
one of the mukhtars of Malla and while standing sentinel during a 
burglary was killed by his sister’s son or husband in the confusion 
caused by analarm. So he is reverenced as a shahid or martyr. Be- 
fore setting out on a thieving or begging expedition the Sdnsis make 
offerings at the shrine and the Brahmans say that Sénsis of both sexes 
assemble at intervals ut the mound and celebrate by night rites in 
which drinking and gambling play a conspicuous part. Betrothals and 
other contracts are also made at it, but there appears to be no regular 
incumbent. 


At Othian, a village in Dask4 thana in that District, are the shrines 
of Hem* and Toto, two Sénsis, who lived in the time of Réja Ranjit 
Singb. Their father’s name was Shunaki. They gave up plundering, 
became fagirs (ascetics) and devoted themselves to God. Their prayers 
were accepted and their prophecies always came true, so the Sansis 
put great faith in them. Both died at Othian and the Sénsis built 
tombs to them there. 


At Tatli, a village in Kaémoki thana of Gujranwala is the shrine of 
M4i Lakhi, a Sinsi virgin, who renounced the world and remained 
chaste. She lived as an ascetic in the jungle and there she died. The 
Sd4nsis worship at her tomb. 


It is also claimed that Bab&é Maiang Sh4h was a Sdnsi. A son of 
Basu Sdnsi, he lived in the jungle long ago asa pious fagir whose 
prayers were accepted by God. He died at Sér4nki in thana Sambriél 
and his tomb there was built by the Sénsis who worship at it. 


No Sdnsi ever takes a false oath in any case on the name of any of 
these saints, and will go to jail rather than take such an oath. 
Whenever S4nsi’s cow or buffalo calves, he takes its milk or the ghz 
made from it to one of these shrines and pours it into a hole made in 
the tomb for that purpose ; so that dogs, crows, etc., may feed on it. 


Language.—Sénsis have a peculiar guttural accent. ‘ The linguistic 
interest of the Sdéusis,’ writes the Reyd, T. Grabame Bailey,f ‘is 
paramount, Being criminals they conceal their language with 
scrupulous and extraordinary care. Many are the stories they tell 
of Panjébis and Enropeaos, who attempting to become conversant 
with their speech, relinquished the project in despair, being baffled at 
the unforeseen magnitude of the task they had undertaken. Such 
stories are, needless to say, exaggerations. Tho Sdnsis’ Dialect may be 
subdivided into two, the main dialect and the criminal variation. 
While the former will certainly repay time spent on it by students of 
language, the chief interest lies undoubtedly in the latter. Here we 
have the remarkable phenomenon of a dialect which owes its origin to 
deliberate fabrication for the purpose of aiding and abetting crime. 
Sdnsis themselves are unaware of its source; yet in the presence of 
strangers they unconsciously use a dialect which is not a natural 





* Apparently also known as Hetam, The Sdnsis are also said to affect RAmdeo, the 
legendary Rajput progenitor of the Baurias (II, p. 73, supra), Jambhu, Kukla and Gidh Bina 
of whom the last-named was 41h in descent from Sénsmal,. Attention to a godling called 
Mian (probably Giga) secures immunity from snake-bite. 

{See his article on the Sénsi Dialect in J. A. 8. B., LEX, Pt, I, 1, 1901, p. 7. 
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growth but @ conscious manufacture. So much has this become now 
part of themselves that S4neis from any district in the Punjab will 

k the same dialect and be ignorant of the fact that what they call 
their language is originally a conscious imposture, a deliberate fraud 
a corefully laid plot to keep in natural darkness deeds which would 
not bear the light. 


The main dialect is used by al! Sdnsis, both children and adults, in 
ordinary conversation. It closely resembles Panjabi, though sometimes 
more like Urdd, and if spoken with a clear and deliberate enunciation, 
might be partially understood by a Panjébi. ‘The criminal variation is 
absolutely unintelligible except to the initiated. Even Sdnsi children 
understand it very imperfectly. It is used in speaking in the presence 
of aliens. The fact, above ulluded to, that the SAnsi dialect resembles 
sometimes Panjébi and sometimes Urda, is worthy of attention. The 
Ist and 2nd pers, pron. give a good example of this. The singular is 
closely allied to Panjabi, but the plural is even more closely allied to 
Urddé, All Sénsis can speak Punjdbi, but do so with an accent and 
intonation peculiar tu themselves. 


Main Dialect.—In pronunciation the vowel sounds are the same as 
in Panjébi. Consonants vary only in so far as they extend the use of the 
gutturally pronounced aspirates. In Panjébi initial bh, gh, jh, dh, dh, 
have a pronunciation entirely distinct from that which they receive in 
Urdi. In Sdnsi we find in addition to these mh and nh, of mhdra= 
hamard, and nhdrd=sdrd (criminal dialect), cf. Panjébi nhernit. This 
peculiar guttural sound is traceable, as in Panjébi, in vowels, but here 
no rule can be laid down. Experience alone will bring accuracy. The 
grammar greatly resembles Panjabi and Urdi. 


Criminal variation.—This is a thought out and deliberate attempt 
of surpassing interest, to disguise the ordinary dialect. Sdnsis call it 
Féref, ‘Persian, and many really believe that it is connected with 
Persian. Of course this is erroneous. One of the chief difficulties in 
deciphering (so to speak) the Sdnsi dialect is the existence of these two 
varieties sido by side. The criminal variety is marked by two distinct 
features, (1) a number of words not found in the other, (2) a series of 
semi-systematic changes of already existing words. These changes 
vary, the same word being sometimes changed, sometimes unchanged, 
sometimes changed in one way, sometimes changed in another. Sub- 
joined is a list of the principal changes. 


8 changedton, ndb—sdb (sdhib); nat—=sat, seven. 
8 ‘i nh, nhdéré—sard, all. 


p +i D, wmichné=ptchna, ask ; naisé=paisé. 

ph 7 nh, nhittd=—phittd (abuse). 

bh - , nhiz=bhi=phir, then, etc. 

bh 7 ch, Chatti—Bhatté*—a Bainsi; chatdnt—bhatdnf, woman. 
bh ,,_~—Sshh,:s ghtkhd=bhakhd, hungry. 

b c,  catdnd=—baténd, shew. 

ch i ph, nhédnd==chednd=chornd, leave. 

n iz kh, #higalnd=—nigalnd—nikalnd, emerge, 

d » kh, khae=daz, ten. 

1 ‘s k, kéhnd==léhnd, mirnd, cf. Kashm{ri ldyun, 


* This would make Bhattu, with soft tt, a synonym of Sansi, but it indicates no connection 
with Bhatti or bhat (bard), In Rohilkhand the S4nsi is called Bhattu or Bhantu, but the 
meaning of the latter word does not appear to be ‘bard.’ It is not in Platts’ Hind, Dicty, 
and the usual word for bard is bhdt while a jester or mimio is bhdnd. 
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Changes formed by additions of letters, sometimes with vowel change :— 
b_ prefixed to vowels, bék—6ék, bun=<un, béd=—dd, béth{=6tht. 
k 


i * kodmt—=ddmi, man; koth=dth, eight ; kédhd=ddhé, half: kun. 
dar=andar, 


kh . consonants, khardji=rdji—rdet, satisfied ; khadithd—dith4—=Panj, dith. 
tha, Urdu dékhd, seen, v7 
dha $4 _ dha bén=bdn==bahin (Urdu) sister ; dhagal=gala, neck, 


Verbs whose roots end in a vowel have sometimes p inserted after the root :— 
dépné=dénd, give; lépnd—lénd, take; hopnd=hond, be, 
Verbs whose roots end in ah, change ah to aug. 


Kaugnd,=kahnd, say; raugnd=rahnd, remain; dnd come, and jdnd, go, become asarnd 
and jasarnd, respectively. 


jdnd has two criminal past participles, one regular jasarié, one gaugé, formed from gayé 
on the analogy of kaugnd, raugnd, etc. 
Birth.—The only custom appears to be that a feast is given to the 
people of the community on the birth of a child. 


Marriage.*—A curious custom is practised at the time of marriage, 
which seems to show some incipient understanding of the universal 
principle which governs the reproduction of species in both the vege- 
table and the animal world. On the marriage night, before daybreak, 
some sharbat is mixed in a pitcher. A pitis then dugin the courtyard 
of the house and the branches of a fruitful tree planted in the four 
corners. Some of the sharbat and a pice are placed in the pit and the 
bridegroom, taking the pitcher on his head, walks seven times round. 
The bride follows, accompanied by her mother’s brother. After this, 
the bridegroom gives some sharbat to the bride, and the remainder is 
then divided amongst the men present. This practice seems to indicate 
some comprehension of the universal law of reproduction. The same 
god or goddess, embodying the principle of reproduction, who causes 
the trees to be fruitful and bring forth, is being asked to bestow the 
blessings of children on the marriage, which has just been celebrated, 
The Sdnsis themselves are quite unconscious of the meaning of this 
rite and could give no reason for its practice. I think, however, that 
its significance is obvious. Some forgotten Sdnsi, of a greater degree 
of intelligence and imagination than his fellows, probably reongnised 
the similarity between the fruitfulness of the tree and the froitfulness 
of the individual, and originated this rite in honour of the deity of 
fructification. This is the only instance that I have been able to trace 
in which the Saénsis have any religious customs, apart from the moat 
degraded form of ancestor worship.t The deity invoked in this rite is 
evidently quite distinct from the tribal ancestors Salbns Mal, Mahla and 
Bhidu. The pouring of some of the sharbat into the pit as an offering 
to the god or goddess and the subsequent distribution of the remainder, 


amongst the men present appears to have something of the nature of a 
sacrament. 


The other customs and rites practised at betrothal and marriage are 
as follows :—At the time of betrothal, the father-in-law gives five pice to 
his prospective daughter-in-law, and subsequently makes her presents 
of clothes at various intervals, At the time of marriage the bride- 


* The rest of this article is from a valuable account of the S4nsis in Gujrdt prepared by 
Mr. J. Misick of the Punjab Police. 

} But in Jind the Sénsis eleot one of their own caste as their parohit or priest to perform 
their marriage and death ceremonies. He is called the masand or bhagat of Sgnsi Mal and 
he receives offerings made to him, 
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groom’s eee gives seven sheep, au ass, and some wheat to those of the 
bride. The value of the presents to be made is, however, not fixed, and 
varies according to the circumstances of the parties concerned, The 
gana (sacred thread for the wrist), sdélu (a red cloth), mahndi (leaves of 
# bush used for colouring hands and feet) and one rupee are sent to 
the girl’s parents a few days before the wedding. Onthe day of the 
ceremony, the procession halts on the way to the bride’s house and 
arranges the lakha, that is to say, what amount should be paid to the 
girl’s parents. After this has been settled the procession proceeds to 
the girl’s house. 


A ram, which the bridegroom's party have brought with them is 
now killed, and some of the blood is thrown up in the air as the portion 
of the tribal deities, Mahla and Bhidu. Water is then sprinkled on 
the ram and Mahla and Bhidu are called upon to bestow peace with 
the words, thand pana. A pitcher, a cup, a choha (digging instrument) 
and some gurare also brought by tbe bridegroom’s party for the cerc- 
mony of the fruitful tree, which has already been described. ‘The liver, 
feet, and head of the ram are cooked, apart from the rest of the body, 
and are eaten by the bride and bridegroom.* 


I do not know why particular significance is attached to the number 
seven by the Sénsis, and kindred races. Mr. Williams, in his account 


* With this may be compared the account received from Jhang. On arrival at the 
bride’s house the bridegroom slaughters (with a knife he has been provided with) the goat 
which bis people had brought with themselves and as the blood gushes out people of 
both the bridegroom's and the bride's parties take some of it in their hands and ex- 
claim, as they throw it ou the ground, “May there be union and good will among the 
bridge and bridegroom’s people! May there be union and peace between the bride and 
bridegroom.” ‘The slaughtered goat (less its head, liver, kidneys and legs which are put 
aside) is afterwards equally divided between the bride and bridegroom’s parties and 
they feed their respective people on its flesh. A red tinted thread is wound round the 
bride's wrist. It is called kangna and is a mark of her bridehood. The bridegroom 
and.the bride's parties sit in two separate groups io front of the bride's house and some 
sharbat is prepared in the earthen vessel and from the sugar brought by the bride- 
groom's people. Thé bridegroom's father gives a little of it tothe bride and her father 
. to drink and the bride’s father then gives some of it to the bridegroom and his father. 
The rest is kept apart for use later on, Twoof the women who accompanied the bride- 
groom's party take some flour, sugar and clarified butter to tho bride to make halwa 
which is put in an earthen vessel and is called the cup of chastity. This is afterwards 
eaten by the bride and other women. 

The bride's father gives that day a dinner to the bridegroom's party. The bridegroom's 
best man digs a small hole in the earth and puts two Mansuri pice (= about 4 anna) in 
it, Some green twigs ofa kfkar tree are also planted therein and a red-tiuted thread 
is tied around it, Some of the remaining sharbat is poured in this hole. The vessel 
containing the remainder of the sharbatis put on the bridegroom's head and to a corner 
of the piece of cloth tied round his waist is knotted a corner of the bride's dopatta (a 
sheet worn by women to cover the head and upper part of the body). The bride’s 
maternal uncle takes her in his arms and with the bridegroom following them they walk 
seven times round the hole (dug for the purpose as above mentioned), On completion 
of this ceremony the bridegroom gives the piece of cloth that was tied round his 
waist with the money in it to the bride. The slaughtered goat's liver and kidney which 
were put aside are now grilled (this food is prepared without salt) and given to the pair 
to eat, On the following day the head and legs of the goat that were also kept apart are 
grilled and eaten by the newly married couple. The bridegroom then receives his dowry 
and with his newly married wife the party starts on their return journey. On arrival at 
his house the father of the bridegroom and his people present ornaments etc. to the bride, 
who stops there usually for 7 days. The kangna that was tied round the bride’s wrist at 
the time of her wedding is now removed. The one rupee and five pice (that were tied in 
the red-tinted cloth worn by the bridegroom round his waist at the timo of marriage) are 
given to the bride, but the piece of cloth itself is preserved by the bridegroom's people, 
Some few days after her return home the girl is fetched back by her husband, 
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of the Kuchbands, writes that the marriage ceremony is performed by 
the bride and bridegroom circling seven times round « pole and blowing 
seven times on a coal of fire, ‘he choice of the identical number for 
the Sénsi marriage ceremony is curious. ‘lhe bride and bridegroom 
walk seven times round the pit in which the branches of the fruitful tree 
are planted. 


Funeral rites, 


At the time of burial gur is divided amongst the men present. 
Seven days after the burial a feast is given to their friends by the re- 
latives of the deceased. The continual recurrence of the number seven 
is curious, When consigning the body to the ground the tribal ances- 
tors are invoked and propitiated. In this the malignancy of motive 
attributed to the deity is again apparent. ‘To ask a just deity to be 
merciful to » man who has lived a virtuous life, according to the ideas 
of the society, of which he was a member, is superfluous and unneces- 
sary. To ask a just deity to forgive a man who has transgressed against 
the laws of society and left the effects and evil influence of his actions 
behind him is inconsistent, absurd, and contrary to every law of justice 
and equity. Since to attribute such a perverted system of justice to 
the deity would be to credit him with a procedure which no man of 
sane mind and sound judgment could endorse, it is apparent that the 
ultimate origin of such an idea is based upon superstition rather than 
upon reason. The elementary train of thought which gave rise to the 
custom of worshipping and praying to the deity at time of birth, 
marriage and death, is present amongst the Sdnsis, untouched by sub- 
sequent developments and additions of the human intellect. The sole 
object of the propitiatory rites of the Sansis is to induce their tribal 
godlings and evil spirits to refrain from exercising their malignant in- 
fluence on the fortunes of the person or persons for whom intercession 
is made, By gradual stages and correlatively with the forward moves 
of the human intellect, it appears that this fundamental conception of 
supernatural beings, as spirits of evil influence, has been enlarged upon, 
and embroidered, until malignancy has become magnanimity and 
propitiatory rites have become moral duties, 


The method of disposing of their dead by burial has been borrowed 
from the Muhammauans, and is an innovation of recent years. Pre- 
vious to their settlement in various villages, where the majority of the 
inhabitants are Muhammadans, their dead were disposed of in a manner 
similar to that of the Hindus. It is probable that they will adopt the 
Mubammadan religion altogether in the course of time, or that the 
Mubammadan’s gods and saints will be added to their own demonology. 
The so-called conversion of a Sénsi to the Christian or Muhammadan 
faith is merely a verbal phrase. ‘The only result of such a conversion 
is that the Christian and Muhammadan deities are degraded into occu- 
pying positions in the Sénsi demonology similar to those held by Sahns 
Mal, Mahla, and Bhidu. ‘The intelligence, which left to itself, can 
evolve a deity of no higher type than Sahns Mal; which can watch 
the inception of new lives, and the oxtinction of old, without feeling 
any curiosity regarding the mysteries of life and death, is utterly 
incapable of comprehending the higher ideals and aspirations of the 
Christian and Muhammadan religions, 
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No attempt has been made to explain or account for the working of 
Nature. The origin of gods amongst primitive races is often to be found 
ia the endowment of natural phenomena, such as thunder and lightning, 
wind and rain, with human aad personal attributes. The Sénei, how- 
ever, can see and hear, unmoved, such striking and often awe-inspiring 
manifestations of nature’s working. ‘lhe faculty of taking things for 
granted allows him to feel the force of the rain and the violence of the 
wind without experiencing any stimulation of the brain, prompting him 
to enquire into, or meditate upon, the causes and meaning of these phe- 
nomena. The most natural and simple explanation that the thunder is 
the wrath of any angry god, that absence of rain is the displeasure of a 
powerful deity, has not even occurred to him. It is most conclusive 
proof of his degraded and inert intellectual state, that he can look upon 
the forces of nature at work, without any derangement of his habitual 
stolidity, beyond a little personal inconvenience. 


Eaorcism.—Amongst the Sdnsis almost the only indications of the 
existence of religious beliefs are contained in tho ceremonies ob- 
served at birth, marriage and death. Although these are of a very 
primitive and elementary type, yet the first dawnings of a belief in 
the supernatural and the immortalising power of death are apparent. 
The common belief amongst Indians isthat the Sdnsis have neither 
gods nor religion. Thia is however incorrect. Religion in the ab- 
stract, as it affects the conduct of man towards his fellows, is cer- 
tainly almost non-existent. Superstition, however, has gone a step 
further and has resulted in the deification of the tribal ancestors 
Sahns Mal, Mahla and Bhidu. These have been magnified by the 
lapse of time into spirits of power and prominence whom it is right 
to propitiate at time of birth, marriage, and death. The powers in- 
vested in there deified ancestors appear, to be rather of an evil- 
working than a benignant type.* For instance, they are not con- 
sidered to have any power or ivclination to reward the good or 
upish the wicked for deeds done on earth. Their sole importance 
ties in their ability to exert an evil iufluence or the fortunes of their 
descendants, provided that the due ceremonies for propitiation are not 
performed ai important events, such as births, marriages and deaths. 
These ceremonies have their counterpart in all other religious observ- 
ances where the blessing ot the deity is invoked on similar occasions. 
The fundamental idea of the deity amongst all the races appears to be 
that of a malignant spirit who is naturally predisposed to exert his evil 
influence on the affairs of human beings unless he is duly appeased and 
propitiated. Otherwise the motive is not apparent which would cause 
him to refrain from blessing the warriage-union between parties who 
may have been of exemplary conduct and behaviour. If it may be 
taken for granted that the blessings and good-will of the deity follow 
as a matter of course, upon a man conducting himself as a just father 





* This is in accord with the Jind account which says :—‘‘ In honour of Sénsi Mal the Sansis 
distribute karhd or halwd (a kind of sweet porridge) and offer do ghars, two small earthen 
pots, filled with water, and put cowries in them on the Holi and Dewéli and other festivals 
te pacify him,” : 

They also believe in L4] Beg, guru of the Chuhbrds, in Jind and offer loaves of bread and 
gur to him, distributing them among children, etc., at his marhs (monument), 
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and a faithful husband, the necessity of asking for these blessings is 
superfluous. When a man is conscious of having performed the duties 
which are expected of him by the society of which he is a member, the 
logical sequence is that the deity will reward him accordingly, unpre- 
judiced by the fact of his having performed or not performed certain 
propitiatory ceremonies, The underlying reason for the ceremonies 
appears to be an innate belief that the deity is a malignant spirit 
who desires propitiation rather thau good conduct. 


It is interesting to note how entirely distinct and disconnected 
his theological system and hia conduct appear to the Sdnsi intelli- 
gence. His gods are merely the spirits of his tribal ancéstors invested 
with powers for working evil, and assuch do not concern themselves 
with the question of his having led a good or a bad life according to his 
own lights. The sum-total of their demands is that certain propiti- 
atory rights should be performed on important occasions. The in- 
fluence of a man’s conduct during life on his destiny after death, 
and the exaltation of demons and evil spirits into celestial beings 
who judge a man according to his works are subsequent developments 
of the human intellect. 


The question of what happens to a man after his death is still an 
unsettled one amongst the Sdnsis, and the germs of inquiry have 
not yet led him to formulate any definite theories on the subject. 
The spirits of women who die during childbirth are supposed to lin- 
ger onion this world and torment living beings. Persons who die 
while in an unclean state, or in an unnatoral manner are said to 
become evil spirits after death, in the same manner that in ghost 
stories the spirit of the murdered man rather than that of the 
murderer is generally supposed to haunt the scene of the crime. 


‘The character and conduct of a man during his lifetime are not 


considered to be factors which determine the perpetuation of his 
existence after death—his immortality as an evil spirit is determined 
only by the outward manner and circumstances of his death. Spirits 
possessing a kindly and benign influence are held to bo non-exist- 
ent. he inhabitants of the immaterial world are entirely spirits 
of a malignant type who, by the uucleau or unnatural manner of 
their death, are condemned to haunt their former abodes and enter 
into the bodies of living beings. The outward signs of such de- 
moniacal possession are insanity and vacancy of mind. In order 
to terrify and exorcise the evil spirit into leaving the body of 
his victim, the services of a sorcerer or wizard are requisitioned. 


The latter have the common characteristics and stock-in-trade 
with which the priestcraft in all ages have performed their offices. 
By means of mystic symbols and ceremonies, and by the length, 
vigour, and potency of their incantations the evil spirit is sub- 
dued and cast out, Insincerity is by no means a necessary adjunct 
to these operations. The representative of the priestly caste from 
whom enquiries were made stated in all good faith that bs hed 
in person subjugated and turned out numbers of evil spirits. The 
descendants of Bhalad, one of the sons of Mahla, are the sorcerers 
and wizards of the Sdnsis, and the progenitors of what would be 
the priestcraft in a more advanced stage of society. 
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There are only three families of the descendants of Bhalad resi- 
dent in Gujrét. ‘Iwo of these live in the Parianwéli Police jurisdio- 
tion, and one in the Sadr thdna of Gujrét. Several families are 
stated to live in Gujrdnwdla. All men belonging to this caste 
wear along look of hair on one side of their head. This lock of 
hair is never cut from the time of birth, and grows to about a foot 
in length, becoming a matted and tangled mass. The Sénsis were 
unable to atate what particular significance is attached to this 
distinguishing mark. Beyond exorcising and casting out evil spirits 
these men have no other duties to perform in any wny connected 
with the supernatural. They are generally weloome and invited 
to the marriages of other Sdénsis, but take no particular part in the 
ceremonies. (ne rupee is generully given to them when they attend 
&® marriage, as their mere presence is considered to be of service in 
warding off the attacks of evil spirits. These spirits are considered 
to be quite immaterial and intangible. It is curious that no Sdnsi can 
testify to having ever seen any of these spirits in material shape and 
form. Asa rule, vagaries of the imagination or defects in vision are 
gufficient to conjure up innumerable ghostly beings. 


The method employed by the sorcerers for the purpose of casting 
out evil spirits is as follows:—A diagram in the form of a square is 
drawn on the ground. The lines of the square are traced with floar 
and a red pigment called sandur. The angles and sides of the 
square are joined by lines intersecting at the middle point. A second 
and a smaller square is then formed by joining the points at which 
the sides of the larger square are bisected. Lamps are then placed in 
the four triangles formed at the corners of the larger square, and the 
sorcerer sitson one side of the diagram, the possessed by the evil 
spirit onthe other. A long incantation is then recited with great 
rapidity and repeated as long asthe evil spirit remains obdurate, and 
refuses to quit the body of its victim. 


This incantation has been taken down at full length, and a copy is 
appended hereto. It is a curious and partly unintelligihle medley 
of words and names taken from every available religion and my- 
thology, and is of a potency calculated to iutimidate even the most 


daring and obstinate of evil spirits. 


An incantation used by Sdnsi sorcerers. 


Mardan Shah alike dhanak khinch ban mar. 
Sulian Satyad Ahmad Kalrike cangir tan mar, 
Iya Shah Sharf ka sab hi se nishan tan mar. 
Ustad gur ki ahir se afsar me san mar, 
Hanuman Nar Singh ko paték kar pacher mar, 
Gurgiyan ki putli jadu ghar tamam uren kache masan Rahte the Ram Ram, 
Jab se nayte hua murshad ke labka pia jam, 
Jannat deo bir bhut khidmat mangta hain madam. 
Hawant ka dum palet ke bhairow ke kanmar. 
Mundran pakar kar hath se band karun aur sare sab bhagat, 
Nanak homart taraf gur ki kya lagat, 
Zangir tubak dalkar gaia kar sab lagat. 
Kya surma bachara bhainsa surma pat. 
Rakhdia rakhji ki pakarkar zaban mar. 
Raman pakar kalawe sis das rukhta hun. 
Aryan bir pando kete but parast. 
- Marun gabar men thokar jaun zamin men das, 
Aist lagawn carb jaisi bage ki dhanak, 
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Ram te Lachman Sita ka dhiyan marde, 

Shamsher bandh de tir tafang se bandh de, 

Khanjar wah kitdr bhawala phire farag ka sat ka sotha mother bendh de, 
Banka buna neza pata ka dhar bandh de, 

Kete sete jharaf varun kete ki tan marde, 

Pon pani ko bandh de howde se sowar hathi se mahabhat ko bandh de 
Parbat wah pahar rabab wah tambura turki tar sab hs bandh de, 
Bhatt narabda ganga ki nan mar de, 

Nadi se bandh de uale ko darya ke luir bandh de, 

Atune se bundh de totka jab usee sher bandh de. 

Zulam ki chasham bandh de choghal ki zaban chaki ke chal bandh de, 
Bichu ka dhag pakarke bandh de dundan sahr bunch de, 

Sab aur ghars ghari pair pair bandh de, 

Tunbe ko pakarkar hath se bandh de, 

Ghat ghat paran bandh de jal joganu ka‘sati jal jogana patal hain, 
Chaunsath jogana aur chattar as pasa naran palam ko bandh de, 
Sabay hagh phunk dhol ki tambura chattis rag ko bandh de, 

Ait koran ki assis nang ko bandh de, 

Lahore zanjir ka malia shattan ko mar de, 

Ashaq pari shah chher pari ko bandh de, 

Rak Styah mor styah sital part ko bandh de. 

Rewa ko bandh de jumna ko bandh de. 

Sarsawti ko bandh de kishna narabda gumairti ko bandh de, 

Suraj samundhar seti sulan kalam bandh de, 

Barkat kalame pak ki sath ga karwar mahamda nar singh ko bandh de, 
Jain Khan sadhu daryan singh ko bandh de, 

Kul tha karin bawanian mozian bhairon ko mar de, 

Khurshad aini ko chhots churel churhi ko bandh de, 

Kya mantri mari masani mantri sab mantri ko bandh de, 

Bakral sudan se awa kalal bandh de. 

Nafri ka fareb se bal bal bandh de, 

Mundra mohamad ke nam ka sultan satyed ahmad, 

Kalri ke nam ka mundra hazrat janab fir dastogir ghaus asklan karam tute, 
Sattar san bilar bahaten san kalubar eanjir ta kalaba, 

Nah afat chute barkat kalme par ke sath, 


All efforts to obtain’a translation of this incantation have failed 
The Sénsis themselves do not know it, and the Sayyid of the Khdngdh 
of Héfiz Hayat, who taught it,is dead. It is however published here 
in the hope that a translation will eventually be found. 


An interesting legend is related regarding the parentage of Sahns 
Mal, the founder of the Sénsi race, and the principal deity of their 
religion. His mother is said to have been a princess: the daughter 
of a great king who ruled over the countries in the neighbourhood of 
the Lakhi Jangal. While crossing a river in a boat one day, she saw a 
flower come floating down with the stream. Asit passed the boat, 
she picked it out of the water and inhaled its perfume. The genesis 
of her son Sahns Mal was thus performed. When advancing into a 
state of pregnancy, her father the king noticed her condition, and, 
incensed at her want of purity, cast her out from his home, She fled 
tothe Lakhi Jangal, and theltered by a fagir gave birth to a son 
who was Sahns Mal, the common ancestor of all the Sénsis. 


Numerous instances have been quoted in standard works on com- 
parative religion showing how intimate a relation the idea of an 
immaculate conception bears to that of godhead. Illustrations prov- 
ing the universality of this connection are found in the religion of 
almost every race. It is possible that this legend of the Sdnsis may 
be an example of the same universal train of thought, the exhalatione 
of a flower being substituted for the divine spirit. It is, however, 
difficult to credit the limited intellect of a Sdnsi with the imagi- 
native faculty anda certain poetic sentiment implied in this legend. 
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I am, therefore, inclined to think that it may have b 

on tothe person of Sahns Mal, after the Sénvie came into shiver 
with higher and more advanced races, possessing a greater wealth of 
tradition and legend. ‘The possibility of its having been borrowed 
from anuther race does not, however, controvert the theory that, at 
a certain stage of civilisation, all races have # natural tendency’ to 
look upon their gods as having been immaculately conceived. 


The Sdénsis have framed certain laws and penalties amongst them- 
selves to deal with offences which appear to them to be deserving cf 
punishment. Periodical gatherings are held at which tribal disputes 
marriage complications, etc., are settled by men chosen from the tribe 
for their intelligence and impartiality. ‘hese men are called Num- 
berddrs and the parties in all matters under dispute agree to abide b 
their decision. Such a thing asa SAnsi taking his case into a sepalae 
court of law is entirely unknown, and reports to the Police are equal! 
unheard of. Private settlement of cases by reference to the laalab: 
dars of the tribe is invariably preferred to the trouble, expense and 
inconvenience of a trial by law.* The punishments inflicted upon 
offending parties generally take the shape of fines varying Panis 
to twenty and thirty rupees according to the seriousness of the offence 
It isa significant fact that burglaries and thefts are not included 
under the heading of offences. ‘To murder, to assault, to abduct one’s 
neighbour's wife is an offence according to Sdénsi ideas, but to steal and 
pilfer is merely a legitimate and natural means of obtaining the 
necessaries of life. Theéts amongst themselves‘are rare, partly due to 
the feeling that a common bond of brotherhood unites all Séusis, and 
partly due to the fact that it is very seldom that they ever possess any- 
thing worth stealing. Beyond a few simple cooking utensils nothing 
of value is retained. Any excess on the requirements of the moment 
is allowed to remain over for future use, in pursuance of the same 





**“ The Sdnsis do not usually resort to Government courts of law for redress of their 
grievances. However grave a crime may be, they settle it among themselves. The com- 
mon practice is that the aggrieved party lays its complaint before a panch of the communit 
which the panch sends for the other party, inquires into the matter and endeavours to haine 
about an amicable settlement. Ifit be unsuccessful in it, it invites other panches and 
members of their community. The contesting parties have to deposit Rs. 5 each towards 
expenses of the meeting and are made responsible for any further expenses that ania 
occur, The panches and others on assembling, hear statements of both the parties and a 
the event of their being successful in bringing about an amicable settlement, proper indeianit 
is caused to be made to the aggrieved party. If not, the following are the usual wa : 
of determining the guilty person : y 

1. The parties are made to spit on the holes where insects resile. This is considered 
a serious oath and the person at fault is supposed to desist from doing so. 

2. They are made to swear by Devi and Lakh-Data, the objects of their worship, 

3. Arupee anda pice are thrown in boiling oil and the person considered guilty is 
asked to draw out with his hands the silver coin, If he is guilty he would shrink from 
doing so, on account of the consciousness of his guilt, If innocent he readily does so 
This method is, however, now very rarely practised. ‘ 

4. A bamboo is erectedin water and the person considered guilly is asked to dive 
holding the bamboo all the tine in his hands. If he comes up immediately he is ai. 
judged guilty, whereas if he can remain in water for some time he is considered innocent, 

5, Arupee and a pice are covered (separately) with flour-paste and thrown into a 
vessel filled with water. The person considered guilty is required to take out one of 
the two pasted articles. Ifthe article he takes out is found to be the pice he is considered 
guilty ; whereas if it be the rupee, he is held innocent, 

The panches have the right to inflict any punishment they like on the party adjudged 
guilty and their decisions are accepted and submitted to without demur or objection, 
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instinct which induces s dog to bury a bone, and unearth iton the 
following day ; but definite economy and foresight are never practised, 
I have heard that S4nsis are occasionally employed as labourera in the 
cultivation of fields. The proportion who attempt to obtain a living 
by manual labour is, however, almost negligeable. Several villages 
have employed Sdnsis in the capacity of chaukidars or watchmen. It 
is said that the remainder consider it a point of honour not to rob a 
village in which a Sdnsi is acting as chaukidar, 


The physique of the race is exceptional, and the men are possessed 
of phenomenal powers of endurance and insensibility to fatigue. A 
journey of twenty-five or thirty kos in one day is by no means an 
impossibility for a Sdnsi, and they are known to have committed 
burglaries in villages seven or eight kos distant from their homes, and 
to have returned to their villages before daylight on the next morning.* 
Degeneration of the race through intermarriage with uear relations is 
strictly interdicted, and no SAnsi is allowed to marry in his own got. 


It is only very recently that the Sdnsis have settled down in 
fixed homes and abodes. ‘heir own statements show that up to the 
last thirty or thirty-five years ago, they used to wander indefinitely 
about the district living in pakhis or temporary shelters of straw 
matting or thatch. During this life, their sole means of existence 
must necessarily have been either alms or theft and the thirty or 
thirty-five years which have elapsed since their settlement in various 
villages have been insufficient for them to fully recognise the fact 
that society does not permit its members to obey the promptings of 
nature, by which a man is naturally inclined to utilize anything and 
everything for his own sustenance, regardless of ownership. The Sdnsi is 
still in the suckling stage of human progress, where he expects to receive 
‘the means of sustaining life direct from the parent nature. To ask a 
S4usi to work and labour for his daily necessaries is as much an anomaly 
as to ask an infant at the breast to earn the nourishment it receives by 
personal effort. The stage in the life of the individual corresponds with 
the stage in the evolution of mankind. During his wandering life of a 
few decades the Sdnsi was perfectly at liberty to entrap the ownerless 
creatures of the jungle and to gather any fruits, plants or leaves grow- 
ing ina wild state. His brief acquaintanceship with a domiciliary 
civilisation has not been sufficient to impress him with the fact that the 

‘+ same liberty cannot be extended to his neighbour's cattle and crops.t 





* The Handbook of the Criminal Tribes of the Punjab says that Sinsi males are generally 
dark in complexion with bright sparkling eyes, while the females are more often fair. Their 
faces are cast in the aboriginal mould and are very ‘foxy’ in expression, The hair of the 
faco or head is grown or removed according to the custom of the country in which they 
most usually reside, They are often to te found with shock-heads of hair and often, again, 
shaved with the exception of the Hindu tuft which is sometimes the only evidence of their 
Hinduism. The fairness of complexion which a great number of the Sansis undoubtedly 
possess is to be attributed to admixture of blood due to the kidnapping of children of 
higher castes, the introduction of outside elements, and the illicit connections formed by 
SAnsi women with persons of decent status. The fleetness and agility of the males has 
always been noticed, as has the Amazon-like nature of their women-folk, But the Sénsi 
though wiry, active and no mean-athlete is not big-boned or exceptionally powerful. 
Sinsis, it is said, can always be detected by their smell which is described as a combination 
of musk-rat and rancid grease. ae 

t One of their favourite maxims illustrative of the manner of their living is—Bot bdjri hoi 
dk, ab boi so tin taldg, 
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Dresa.—Sénsis wear tho trdgi, a cotton cord round the lvins, and said 
nob to be used by any other class. Panjabi Séusis usually wear the 
hair long and keep twisted within its coils a small sharp knife, 
called kapu, used for purse-cutling. The nails of the right thumb and 
index finger are kept long for similar purposes. SdAnsi women dress 
elaborately for festive occasions, but the usual attire of both sexes is 
rarely anything more than a langoti. 


Two septs in Sialkot, the Sochibh or Lochibh and the Tatta are said 
to be half Sénsi by descent. A sub-division cf the Wattus in Ferozepur 
is also said to go by the same name and to be in all respects similar to 
the Sdnsis, though it is recognized as belonging to the Bhatti brother- 
hood and is, nominally at least, Musalm4n, The Barela ‘ Chuhras * 
of Lahore and the Lamma are also said to be closely assimilated 
to the Sdénsis of Gurdéspur and Sidlkot, as they actuaily intermarry 
with them and conceal their outlaws. The Barar of the upper Manjha, 
the Gandhilas and Bangdlis can hardly be called akin to the Sansis 
save by their habits. 


(2). A Hindu J4&{ clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Amritsar. In the latter District R4j4 Sénsi, a village 7 wiles from 
Amritsar is the ancestral home of the Sindhdénwélia family which 
claims Rajput descent and belongs to this got. They are also found in 
Gujrénwala. 

In Gujranwala they are described as an offshoot of the Bhatti clan 
and they take their name from one Sdénsi, whose great-grandson, Udrat, 
came from Bhatner in Hindustan 18 generations ago, and adopted a 
pastoral life in that district. His sons, Jatri and Sundar, took to 
agriculture. They intermarry with the Goraya, Wirk, and other Jat 
communities. Adoption is common t ‘The custom of pagrivand pre- 
vails. When a Sé4nsi introduces into his brotherhood a wife trom a 
different tribe, all the women of his tribe dine with her. This ceremony 
is called got kundla. None but Sdnsi women and the new bride are 
admitted to this meal. Though the wife is thus admitted into the 
tribe and from the date of her marriage observes all the ceremonies 
of the Sdnsis, she continues to be called by the name of her own parents’ 
caste. The original priests of the Séusis belong to the K4lia sub-caste, 
who reside in Sugar chak in the Bhatner province, but none of them 
now reside in Gujr4nwéla. The rank and influence of the Sandhénwalia 
family, who belong to this tribe, and the renown of their representa- 
tive the great Mahdr4ja Ranjit Singh, have given lasting political 
notoriety to the Sénsis. 


Sansiin, a Réjput clan of the 2od grade, found in the Dagar or Jammu 
circle, according to Bingley : Dogras, p. 27. 


Sansor.—See under Daolf. 
Sakr, Sanz, fem. -ani, a saint, a devotee, The Panjibi Dicty., p. 1011, 
derives it fr. the Latin sanctus. : 


* A tribe not elsewhere alluded to. But the Vangilis or Bang4lis of the upper Bir, who 
. gat the snakes they kill, aresaid to be a class of Sdnsis. Itinerant snake-charmors are 


doubtless often of Sinai origin. ? 
t It is said that the adoption of a boy who has been belrothed cancels his betrothal. 
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Sinwav Suduis,—In the Indus valley is found a Sikh soct called S4nwal, or 
Some Shéhis, from a guru Sduwal Shah,* a disciple whom Babé Nénak 
deputed in 1489 to preach his doctrines in the south-west Punjab. 
The title Shih appears, however, to have given rise to other stories, 
according to one of which Sénwal Shéh was an Arora of Amritear 
whose father supplied Guraé Ram Dads with funds for the building of 
the Golden Temple. Under Gurd Govind Singh Sdnwal Shéh Singh 
preached Sikhism onthe frontier, and Some Shéh_ was his brother. 
The sect, or rather the followers of Sé4nwal Shah, Some Shéh, and the 
former’s descendant Bdwé Shah, are found in Vera Ismé{l Khan, 
Multén and Muzaffargarh, and even beyond the frontier. 


Sdripa4, a sub-caste or group found, like Nég and Nagla, in many castes 
including the Musallis. ‘The term indicates dexterity in the art of 
snake-catching rather than a totemistic orignm: Punjab Census Rept., 
1912, p. 431, § 574. 


Sapaizi, fem. -an, a keoper of snakes, a snake-charmer. Panjabi Dicty., 
p. 1012: see next. 


SapAsi, a snake-catcher or keeper. Panjibi Dicty., p. 1012. 


Savers, SarpeRA or Sipipi, a snake-catcher or charmer. In the Hill States 
the Nagdélat and Naglu are said to be snake-charmers, like the Sapelas. 
Sapdindi, Sapdda, Sapdd, Sapdhda, Sapiade are othor forms of the 
word. The Sapelas or Sampelas claim to be an offshoot of the Jogis— 
see Vol. II, p. 409, supra. 


Sarai, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Saprii, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Saqqi, Arab., a carrier or vendor of water: acup-bearer. The Saqgds are 
Muhammadan watermen. They claim to be Réjputs by origin, as 
their several sub-castes—Bhatti, Chauhén, Punwér, Tur and Bhalim— 
show. The Punwd4r Saqqés claim to be descendants of Raja Jagdev. 


The Réjput Saqqds used to avoid four gots in marriage in former 
times, but now-a-days they follow the Muhammadan law. They practise 
karewa and polygamy. Some of them also claim to be Gorya Pathdns, 
from gor, a Persian word for grave, as their ancestor is said to have 
been born in his dead mother’s grave. Originally Pathdns they after- 
wards took to carrying water and so were called Saqqds. 


There are also Chirimér Saqq4s, who were originally fowlers or bird 
catchers, bat took to carrying water in skins and were ao called Saqa4s. 


As regards occupation they are simply watermen, but some of them 
are also agriculturists. ‘The caste is more strongly organized in Rohtak 
and Gurgaon than elsewhere, for it has caste panchayats in those two 
districts. In the latter the Saqqa panchayat has a chawdhri or presi- 
dont, a munsif or arbitrator, and a sumner or footman (pidda) in 
addition to the members who vary in number from 20 to 50 according 
to the number of villages included in the group. 


* The descendants of this gur% are known as Sdénwal-Shah-potra, Their disciples are 
tyled Nanak-shahis. ‘ : 
+ But the Nag4lu is also described as a worker in bamboo, from nirgdl, 
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In Lohdru they return the following gots in addition to the Bhalfim: 
Sayyid, Qureshi, Khokhar, ‘lurkman and Khainchi, and just as the 
Bhalim and Khainchi claim Rajput origin, so the Sayyids and Qureshi 
claim descents from those castes, ‘lhe Gori, as they are called in this 
State, claim to be Path4ns. ‘They specially affect Khwdja Khizr and 
when arat gnaws a hole ina waterskin they attribute the misfortune 
to his displeasure. 


Saki, a tribe, partly Hindu, partly Mubammadan, found in Montgomery. 
Doubtless the saine as the Sarai. 


Saris, fem. -ni,a@ money changer or banker. Panjdbi Dicty., p. 1015. 
Arab. Sarrdf.—The Sarraf isthe agent for the distribution of the 
precious metals, as the Sundr is the worker in them. Sometimes 
a customer will ornaments through a sarréf who employs a gold- 
smith, but is responsible for his work. Occasionally too he keeps a 
stock of ready-made jewellery made for them by journeymen gold- 
smiths. He also supplies bullion to be made over to the Sundar, 
and tests and weighs the ornaments when made up, but for this 
purpose it is advisable to employ the sarraf of another village. He will 
also value gold or silver for a commission, and settle tho price of 
an article. In the same .way every guldsmith has his sarrdf. He 
watches the market and imports bullion, as well as being a wholesale 
dealer in old jewellery, so that he is practically the Sundr’s banker. He 
advances him bullion, charging interest on loans overdue, but only 
allowing a meagre discount on loans paid before they fall due. He 
is generally trustworthy but as be lends to the goldsmith on little or 
no security and is subject to some temptation as arbiter between him 
and his customers he is reputed to conaive with the former at times 
to the latter’s detriment. Occasionally too he is implicated in melting 
down stolen ornaments.* The Chopra Khatris are said to have an 
al called Sarréf in Jullundur, while the Sioni section or got is said to 
mean a ‘ dealer in gold.’t 


Sagawina, a tribe,—Panjabi Dicty., p. 1015. Doubtless the same as the 
Sager. 


Sardi, (1) a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sarar.—(1) A Jdt tribe found in Amritsar and Gurddspur, in which latter 
District its members are sometimes called Shaikhs, as being leaders of 
the Sulténias or followers of Sakhi Sarwar, As such they receive small 
offerings, though they are rather shy of admitting the fact, It is not 
certain that this tribe is distinct from (2). 


(2) A tribe of Jéts chiefly found in Gurdéspur and Siélkot, though 
there are a few on the upper acd middle Sutlej also. There are said 
to be Sar4i R4jputs in Sialkot, who are Bhattis descended from an 
ancestor called Saréi who settled in the Hafiztbdd tahsil. Sardi is 
also said to be a well-known Jat clan in Jullundur and the neighbouring 
districts. Tod makes Sehr4i the title of a race of Punwdér Rajputs who 
founded a dynasty at Aror in Sindh on the eastern bank of the Indus 
and “ gave thoir name Sehl or Sehr as a titular appellation to the coun- 


* For some further details as to the sarraf's interest and profits see N. I. N. Q., I, § 946. 
TP.N. Q,, I, § 905. 
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The Saraa or Kalhora. 


try and its princes, and its inhabitants the Sehrais.” The Sardi of 
Gurdaspur returned themselves in 1881 as tribe Sindhu, clan Sardi, but 
the Sindhu appear to have no such sept. The Suréi may however bo 
an offshoot of the Sindhu and they certainly do not intermarry with 
that tribe. 


(8) The title of the Kalhora family of Rdéjanpur in Dera Ghézi 
Khan, which is known as that of the Midn Séhib Sarai. According 
to Mackenzie the Sardis have a holy reputation and retain an uncut 
lock on the crown of their heads—whence the title (fr. sir, ‘ head’). 
But the Dera Ghézi Khan Gazetteer (1898) says that males of the Sardi 
family do not cut the hair or moustache, and that Sardi is a common 
term for a native of Sind. 


The Kalhora family is related to the prophet Ibrahim and descended 
from Ismail. Its ancestors wero directly connected with Hazrat Abbés, 
uncle of the prophet and soa Quraish by tribe. It is therefore called 
Abbdsi. Abont 100 H. its members dispersed over Arabia, Iréq and 
Persia, but its head-quarters were at Baghdad, and it played its part 
in the early Muhammadan invasions of Aleppo, in which place it settled, 
remaining till 1068 H. In that year Adam Shah with 3,000 men of his 
own tribe marched down to Haidardbid in Sindh from Aleppo owing 
chiefly to dissensions among his brothers. The Abré family was then 
ruling in Sindh and its chief evinced great respect for Adam Shah 
Abbdsi, granting him land for his maintenance, and soon. The system 
of making disciples or murids was instituted by Adam Shéh in Sindh. 
Adam Shah died soon after and was buried at Sukkur, where his shrine 
is still visited annually by his followers, Tukrt Adam Shah in that town 
being named after him. David, his eldest son, succeeded to the throne 
and reigned peaceably for 7 years. On his death Midn Jlids was in- 
stalled on the gaddz, and was acknowledged as the first supreme spirit- 
ual guide. Thousands of ail sects became murids in his time and his 
spiritual influence extended to Sindh, the Punjab, and elsewhere. Midn 
Tliés lived for 5 years and was succeeded by Midn Nasir Muhammad, 
who is called the star of the family, owing to his popularity, preaching 
and righteousness. In 1102 H. Yér Muhammad, the first chief of the 
Abbési family, attempted to establish Lis rule in Sindh, which at that 
time was under the domination of the Punwér family, He succeeded in 
taking the country and expelling the Punwaérs out of Sindh where -he 
reigned for 15 years. Records now in possession of the Sardi. family 
show that he ruled it well. In 1117 H, Y4ér Muhammad died and his 
son, Nar Muhammad, the first Kalhorajking, was installed on the 
gaddi. He ultimately succeeded in forming a state, bounded on the 
west by the territory of Bhagnari, on the north by Kot Sabzal, on the 
south by Karachi and on the east by Umrkot Marviwdla. After e 
reign of 50 years he died and was succeeded by Ghulém Shéh, who 
extended his territory as far north as Kalébégh, He had always been 
in contact with the Mirrénis and Muhammad Khén Gnujar at Dera 
Ghézi Khén and the Sikhs at Multén. Hoe also fought several battles 
with the Pathdéns on the Dera Ismail Khén border. Shortly after this 
rapid rise to power he died about 1172 H. Mido Muhammad Sarfardz 
succeeded his father. He died childless, and his territory fell isto the 
hands of Midén Abdul Nabi, brother of Ghuldm Shéh Kalhors. Abdul 
Nabi’s fickleness and incapacity led torevolt, Mir Bahbrém Khén Télpur 
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was Ghaldm Shéh’s chief minister and the courtiers, owing to s grudge 
against him, informed Abdul Nabi that Bahrém Khan was stirring up 
civil war against him. ‘lo remove thia suspicion Abdul Nabi demand- 
¢d Bahrém Khén’s daughter in wedlock, but the Mir, acting upon 
family usage, refused to accede to the request, whereupon the Midn 
secretly murdered him. His son, Mir Bijjar, had at that time gone on 
a pilgrimage to Mecca, and on his return the Midn appointed him waztr. 
But, as the people were at heart opposed to the 'l'élpurs, they continued to 
complain to the Mién that Mir Biijar was fomenting disturbances in the 
country. Mir Bijjar had however considerable influence among the 
military officers and chiefs and the Midn could not get rid of him open- 
ly, so had him treacherously assassinated with the aid, it is said, of the 
Mahér4ja of Jodhpur. ‘The Télpur and Leghdri Baloch then in Sindh 
having seen two of their chiefs put to death in succession fell upon the 
Mién and drove him out of Sindh, Abdul Nabi fled westward and 
appealed to Abmad Shah Durrdéni. With the aid of a Durrani force 
he reconquered Sindh but had hardly reigned for two years when the 
Baloch again revolted against him and finally usurped his territory. 
The Midn was obliged to flee to Kola Makhdiém, a village near Réjan- 
pur, where he remained for a long period. He had with him a large 
number of men ccasisting entirely of his followers, and they persuaded 
him to march to Leia and Mankera, now in Midnwdli. That territory 
was then in the possession of the Jaskéni Baloch and the Midn easily 
succeeded in conquering ib, Settling in it he despatched representatives 
to do homage to the king of Khurds4n, and the Durrdni king, pleased 
with his submission, bestowed upon him the territories of Leia and 
Mankera at a quit-rent. There he spent 6 peaceful years, but he cele- 
brated the marriage of his son, Midn Fazl Ali, at such vast expense that 
he was unable to pay the quit-rent. Sh4h Muhammad Khéo and 
Sarfaréz Khdén Baddozai seized their opportunity aud induced the 
authorities in Khburésén to grant them a sanad of his territories. The 
Midn had a considerable force, but he first tried to conciliate his enemies, 
The Path4ns, however, stubbornly refused to listen to his envoys and 
so the Midn sent out his eldest son, Muhammad Arif, with a number of 
men to check their advance. Between Bhakhar and Kahror the two 
armies met and a regular battle was fraught. The Pathdéns were at 
first defeated, but the Midn’s troops, instead of pursuing them, fell 
to looting. A Sikh caravan then in the vicinity fired in self-defence 
upon his men and a astray bullet killed Muhammad Arif. His shrine is 
at Leia.* When the Pathans got the news of his death they attacked 
the Midn’s force and defeated it. In his sorrow at the death of his son 
and the defeat of his army he left Leia and went to Jodhpur, where 
Mahéréja Bhim Singh received him with respect and entertained him 
honourably, granting a jagir to the descendants of Muhammad Arif 
which is still held by the family. The Midn continued to send petitions 
to Ahmad Sh4h Durrdni for the restoration of Sindh and at last the 
Durréni king sent Muh»mmad Khén with a sanad granting him horedi- 
tary rights in the Rdjanpur jdgir, then estimated to be worth Re. 4,000. 
Mién Abdul Nabi then went to Réjanpur and eventually settled at 





*This probably explains why we find Saréi or Giréf, defined also as ‘a title of the 
murt4s of Mién Nur Muhammad anj Mubam nad Arif of some place near Bhakkar.” These 
murids are scattered over the ‘Thal. 
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HA&jipur, which had come into the family in this wiso:—When Mién 
Nor Muhammad was ruling in Sindh he had espoused a sister of Mir 
Nasir Khan, the Brahéi Nawab, so when Miu Abdul Nabi fell on evil 
times he sent his youngest son, Faz] Ali, to Mir Nasir Khan for pro. 
tection and the latter granted his guesta third of the income of Héjipur 
for his maintenance. ‘The Dajaland the Harrand tracts were then 
under Brahdi rule. 


But the Sarai conquest of this territory may have been much older, 
According to Mackenzie Kamal Khén Mirrdni was killed and succeeded 
by one Nur Muhammad Sarai who, with Ghulim Shéh, a Kalhora 
Abb4ssi, caine from Umrkot in Sindh. Nur Muhammad enlarged the 
boundaries of the tract lately under Mirrani rule as far as Mahmdd Kot 
on the south. He met the Sidls on the Jhelum, pushed back the 
Jaskdéni Biloch on the north and took possession as far as Darya 
Khén. Pollock dated Ghulém Shah’s advent as late as 1767-8 A. D., 
when he dispossessed the Dera Ghdzi dynasty of the Derajét. But 
Mackenzie believed that the Snrai had held possession of the Sindh 
Sdgar country long before Dera Gh4zi fell under their rule. This, he 
observed, would reconcile the two accounts in all points, except the name 
of the first Sarai, Ghulém Shéh, a name which does not appear to have 
been transmitted as a title, after the manner of Ghazi Kh4n, Ismdil 
Khén and Kamal Khdn. he Saddozai undoubtedly conquered the 
country in 1792 and, if Ghulam Shih and Neuer Muhammad only came 
from Sindh in 1768, there would be no room for the Gujar and Jaskdni 
rulers between that year and 1792. Pollock states that Muhammad 
the Gujar was the Ghazi Khan’s wazir, and that he incited the Sarais to 
wrest the southern Derajét from his master, then a minor. This the 
Sarais did and then put Muhammad into power under themselves. 
Tf this be correct, Muhammad must have held the Sindh Sdégar country 
from the Sarais, but the current version is that he wrested :t from 
them armed with a sanad from Delhi, and his death at Sirhind lends 
colour to this story. 


The customary rale against cutting the hair has led to a story that 
the founder of the Kalhora family was a disciple of B&b& Nanak, and 
there is a couplet which says :— 

Sikh Sarat donon Bhat, Baba Nanak put bandi. 


“¢ The Sikhs and the Sarais are both brothers, B4&b4 Nanak made them 
hissons. Another account is that Adam Shéh, to keep up his attention 
when at prayers, used to tie himself by the hair to a beam, and wore 
his hair long so that it might be useful for this purpose. Hence arose 
the habit of never cutting the hair. The Sarais are all Shits, and have 
many followers in Sindh. They tie their hair in a knot on the crown of 
the head instead of at the side of the head as the Sikhs tie it. The 
Sarai abjure the use of tobacco. -The head of the family still maintains 
its dignity by sitting on a gaddz, and never rising whoever enters the 
room. Till the death of Taj Muhammad a pair of kettledrums were 
always played whilst the Mian Séhib remained upon the gaddi, and the 
present Mian, who bears the title of Shah Naw4z Khdan, is still called 
Sarkér by the people. 

Saris, fem. -Ni, a saddler: one who embroidera silk and tinsel on shoes. 
Arab. sarraj,a saddler. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1015. 
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Sanis1, av inhabitant of the Sardj or highlands of Kulu and Mandi. . 

Sagan, a J4{ got which claims Réjput origin. Its ancestor migrated from 
ee and lost status by marrying a Jdt widow. It is found in 

ind, 

SasanaiA, fr. sarangt or sérangt, a player on the sarangi or fiddle. Panjabi 
Dicty., p. 1016. 

Sanao, a Jét tribe found in Jind. It worships ancestors, having bakhwhas* 
at Ballamgarh, near a pond, where their jatherds or aucestors are 
worshipped at weddings. 

Sagas, a very small caste or sub-caste found at Bandr in Patidlé. hey 


travel with merchandize on pack animals. They appear to be found 
also in Ferozepur io which district thoy work as labourers on roads, etc. 


Sazawin, a camel-driver. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1017. See Sarwan. 


Sarawat, Sakor, a daét tribe found in Jind. It claims to be Tur Rajput by 
origin. Its ancestor conquered a small tract in that State in Akbar’s 
time and thus obtained the title of Surbirt or chieftain, whence the 
name Sardwat or children of Sar (Sur). . 

In Gurgéon it is called Sérot and holds 24 villages, including Hodal, 
in that District. 

Sariyg, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 

Sinpin or Sanpin, a camelman in Dera Ghézi Khén, where they are all 
Jéts. Infact Jét is very often used as an equivalent for Sarbdn. In 
Lahore Sarbén=Baloch. 

Sazpanaal, fem. -an, from sarbang: one who eats indiscriminately {rom the 
hands of all castes alike: aclass of fagir. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1017. 
Cf. Sarbhangi. 


Sagsuanal, (1) see under Nanga: (2) a synonym of Aquoat: see under 
Sanidsi: (3) Among the Chuhras, Sarbhangi appears to mean a priest 


of some kind. 
Sarpr. See under Utménzai. 
Sagpryz, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sarged, Sargara, SasragRa, or in Amritsar Savina. A low caste only 
reurrned from Kangra and the adjacent territories.} In Kéngra they 
are for themost part general labourers, and they specially scutch cotton 
like the Penja or Dhunia of the plains and are also said to make stone 








* A bakhihe consists of a pit and a pillar formed of the earth dug out of it. As thero 
are generally three or four together the word is commonly used inthe plural. They 
form a place prepared in memory of and used for the worship of departed ancestors : 
Panjabi Dicty., p. 82, 

¢ One account is that the title was conferred by Akbar ! 

$ Hutchison says the Rih4ras are native to Brahmaur and the ‘Sergras* to the outer hills : 
Chamba Gazetteer, p. 163, Sareras, however, seem to be found as far west as Hazara fer 
E. Molloy says that the Karréls of that district are regarded by everybody but themselves 
as atribe of low origin, a view borne out by the fact that no tribe will marry with them 
but Sareras: P.N. Q., JI, § 282. But this account is irreconcilable with Wace's account of 


the KsBpA.s, 
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morters, but they are likewise largely employed in field-labour. They 
are outcastes of much the same status as the Chamérs and almost 
all of them are Hindus. The correct spelling seems to be Sarahira. 


Sargsak, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sareuri, Sarewari, a Jaini, a Jain devotee who wears a cloth over his 
mouth to avoid inhalation of animaloule. Panjdbi Dicty., p. 1018, Cf. 
SEoRA. 


Sarcina, ® Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Sasuani, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sargari, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Saki Kinigar, a carpenter (=farkhan) in Peshdwar. 

Sanfx. A group of the Kuarris. See also under Seth. 

Sar.au, a J4t clan (agrioultural) found in Multén, 


Sarowa, @ Rajput tribe from which the Guarwit Jats of Rohtak claim 
. descent. Cf. Saroiah, * 


Saroiag, (1) a dé} clan; (2) an Awdn clan, both agricultural, found in 
Amritsar; (8) a tribe of Rajputs apparently extinct in the Punjab 
asa separate tribe. Descent from it is claimed by the Dhillon and 
Gordya Jats,* by the Hinjra (t)t, Badechh and Dhindsa Jéts,t and by 
the Phularwdn Kajputs,§ <A village in Sidlkot is, however, owned by 
paroah Réjputs.|| Cf. Saroha and Tak Seroah, 


Sanor, a tribe of Jéts, found in Gurgdéon. See Sardwat. 


Sank4ra, a tribe found in Hazéra which belongs to a race inhabiting Chibhil, 
or the hill country of Kashmir on the Hazdra border, and, according 
to Wace, akin to the same ethnic group as the Dhand, Satti, and 
Kharral of the same tract. ‘hey are chiefly found in the Abbottdbéd 
tuhsil, where they are purely agricultural. They are all Musalmdn 
and are probably quite distinct from the Sarera of the eastern hills. 


Sarear, (1) » Jt clan found im Multén: (2) an Ardin clan found in 
Amritsar (both agricultural), 


Sagkrora, literally (it is supposed) ‘of diminished head.’ ‘he son of a Réjput 
by a maid-servant. See uuder Manhas also, 


SagwAn, -awAn, fom. -aNni, a camel-driver. Panjibi Dicty., p. 1024. 
SarwAni, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sagwant,{| a Pathdn tribe, recognized by Ibbetson as akin to the Ghilzai 
and Lodi tribes of the Matti branch of that race, It never rose to 
prominence and is now hardly known in Afghdnistén, bat it settled 
south of the Lani in Dréhan and Chandhwan in the northern part of 
the tract immediately under the Sulaimén range. Weakened by 
feuds with the Sar, however, it was driven out of that territory into 


® Hist, of Sidlkot, p. 25. 1b, p.26. $1), p.27. § 1b. p.28. _ || 1b. p. 62, 
q{ The pieiree iribe must not be confused with the Sarbani branch of the Pathéns. The 
name has of course nothing whatever to do with sarwan, a camelman, 
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Hindustén by the Mfan Khel. Sarwéni Pathéns are now to be found 
in the Punjab, e. g.in Gurd4&spur, in which district they are styled 
Maleria* and give the following account of their origin: —They claim 
descent from Shéh Hussain, who was driven from Ghor in the time of 
Walih bin Abdul-mulk bin Mirwan Hajéj bin Yusaf Sagi who 
overran the country. Shéh Hussain took refuge with Shaikh Butan 
(Baitan), the son of ITy4z Abdur-rashid. His pedigree is given 
inthe Mujama-ul-ansab, a history of Afghdnistén, and traces bis descent 
to Noéh through Babram ibn Shansab, the ancestor of Shah4b-ud-din, 
Ghori. 

Shéh Hussain fell in love with Mato, the daughter of Shaikh Butan, 
who sent one Kagdur to enquire into Sh&h Hussain’s antecedents in 
his native land. This Kagdur did and finding out all the facts as 
to his ancestry returned home, but, before informing the Shaikh, he 
went to Sh4h Hussain and exacted from him a promise that he would 
marry Mati his own davghter first. In consequence Shéh Hussain 
first married Mati and then Matu, the Shaikh’s daughter She shortly 
after gave birth toa son who wasnamed Gilzai, the son of a concealed or 
secret birth, gil meaning a thief. The son of Mati was named Sarwéni 
and Matu’sa second son, Ibrahim, was nick-named Lodhi. Thus Lodhi, 
Ghilzai and Sarw4ni were the sons of the same father. 


The tribe was probably given to fire-worship, but was converted 
in the time of Ali. The Sarwdni’s are Sunnis in the Punjab, but are 
said to be Shias also in Persia. 


The social observances of the Sarw4ni do not differ in any material 
respects from those of other Muhammadan tribes of similar statos. 
After the betrothal, Rs. 11 are given by the parents of the boy 
to those of the girl in the morning after the date of the marriage has 
been fixed. Tho fixing of the date is called gandh panda (lit. ‘to knot 
a thread’). The gift is called mitht rakaibt or ‘sweet dish’ and is 
intended for the girl’s jholi or purse, as pin-money. 


The got kundla used to be celebrated, but it is said to be now obsolete. 
It consisted in the women of the boy’s family eating with the bride. 
This ceremony was meant to admit the wife into the husband’s family. 
The women of the family sat down and ate from one dish with the 
bride. .A wife does not mention her husband’s name, nor those of his 
elder male relatives. 
Sarwar, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Sarwarpia.—One of the Be-nawa or irregular Islémic orders, and ‘ followers 
of Hasan Basri of Basra near Baghddd. They worship seated, chant- 
ing at short intervals and in measured tones the word Alléhu, which is 
articulated with a suppressed breath and as if ejaculated by a powerful 
effort. The devotes often faints with the exertion.’ See Sanrwarpia. 


Sarwaaia, a follower of Sakhi Sarwar: see Sulténia. 
Sarwarke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sarwi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


sg a a a ee 
*The term Maleria is said to be derived from Maler Kotla, the State to the (south of 
Ludhiéna which is ruled by a Pathan family, 
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SararpAri, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Savearag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


SatHanp (1) an Ardin clan and (2) a Kamboh clan (both agricultural) 
found in Amritsar. 


SA1gar, a term of unknown origin, The hill people of Sirmur, especially 
those of the trans-Giri country, are divided into two great factions 
called Séthar and Pasar, who are believed to be the descendants of the 
P4ndavas and Kauravas or of their followers and disciples. These 
factions do not intermarry with each other, nor do they care to eat and 
smoke together, indeed until quite recently they were at feud with each 
cther. Though open fights have long since ceased to occur yet the old 
enmity still subsists. Neither faction has any leader. Formerly all the 
people of a bho7, or group of hamlets, belonged to one and the same 
faction but owing to the advance of civilization this principle is not 
now strictly adhered to, though generally speaking the villages and 
khels (clans) observe this rule though there are numerous exceptions. 
Even the rule against eating and smoking together has almost 
disappeared. The menials of a village belong to the faction of their 
landholders, Immigrants from a village where peuple belong to the 
other faction generally attach themselves to the faction of the people of 
their new abode, but they are not compelled to do so and this freedom 
seems to have led to the bhojes being divided between the two factions, 
Besides this division there are smaller parties in every place or clan 
but they are not established factions. They rise and sink as their 
founders or leaders rise and sink. These small cliques are both 
individual and collective. 


Sarasin, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Saruir, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Satt. See Satti. 

Satiir, a Jét tribe: Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 585, 


Satwims, -f4, a class of Hindu devotees. Satndm literally means ‘the 
true name’. It was the initiatory word given by Ram Singh Kuka to his 
disciples, but the Kikas never appear to have been so called.* The 
Satndmis of the Central Provinces are said to be an offshoot of the Rai- 
dfsi Chamérs. But they may have a much higher origin, for in the 
15th year of the reign of Aurangzeb (1675), we find the Satnémis or 
Mundihs mentioned and the chroniclet says :—‘ It is cauee for wonder 
that a gang of bloody, miserable rebels, goldsmiths, carpenters, sweep- 
ers, tanners, and other ignoble beings, braggarts and fools of all des- 
criptions, should become so puffed up with vainglory as to cast them- 








* It is not quite clear who the Satnémis of our census returns are. Any Sikh may becalled 
a Satnami, or they may be Diwdnas, or they may belong to the sect of Satn4mis, of 
Chattisgarh, who form so conspicuous a feature in the religion of the Central Provinces. 
These last were founded in the beginning of the century by a Chamér called Ghdzidds and 
his son Balakdas, the names of both of whom appear in our returns, But it is to be noted 
that none of those who have returned “ Cham4r" as their religion have entered any of 
these names as representing their sect. The Satndmisof the Central Provinces are describ- 
ed as Unitarians and are said to pay excessive reverence to their gurus: E, b. M 

+ Ma’dsir-i-Alamgiri, Elliot's History of India, VII, p, 185, 
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selves headlong into the pit of self-destruction. This ia how it came to 
pass. A malignant set of people, inhabitants of Mewét, collected sud- 
denly as white ants spring from the ground or locusts descend from the 
skies. It is affirmed that these people considered themselves immortal ; 
seventy lives was the reward promised to every one of them who fell in 
action, A body of about 5,000 had collected in the neighbourhood of 
Nérnaul, and were in open rebellion, Cities and districts were plun- 
dered,” The emperor was obliged to take the field against them in 
person. 


The insurgents showed a bold tront and though totally unprovided 
with implements of war made good use of what arms they had, and the 
people of Hind have called this battle Muhdlhdrat on acconnt of the 
great slaughter of elephants which occurrod. After a desperate strug- 
gle the rebels broke and fled but were pursued with great slaughter. The 
Muntakhab-ul Lubab describes the Satndmis as men who dressed like 
devotees but carried on petty trade an! agriculture. They were not 
allowed to acquire wealth in any but a lawful calling and would not 
submit to oppression at the hands of authority. Their rising began 
with a squabble between a Satndmi and a man who was keeping watch 
over the harvest, probably an appraiser. ‘The shikkddr’s forces were 
overpowered and even the faujdar of Nd4rnaul was defeated and slain 
and the town fell into the hands of the rebels, who proceeded to collect 
taxes from villages and establish posts of their own. Swords, arrows 
and even musket-balls were said to have no effect on them and they 
were credited with magical powers and witchcraft. Their wooden 
men were supposed to form an advance guard mounted on magic horses 
made of wood.* 


The Satndmi saddhs, found in Rohtik, are described as a sect of free- 
thinking J&ts, founded by one Noe Dés of Farrukh4b4éd, They observe 
no ceremonies even in the disposal of the dead, but it is said that they 
used in that district (and still use in Jaipur) to set a corpse up against 
some tree in the jungle and leave it to be devoured by wild animals. 
But they now burn it without ceremony and observe no annual or other 
rites. The ashes are not taken to Hardwdér. Sometimes the body is 
thrown into the Jumpa or Ganges. At weddings they sing a song of 
their own, and muke the pair walk round the chair seven times, but a 
Brahman only attends if the marriage is with a non-Sddh. Jdts will 
eat from their hands, but they eatonly from a Sddh’s hand, without 
distinction of cas among themselves. They do not smoke tobacco. 
The Sddhs of Rohtak are chiefly Jéts and Banias. On the last day bat 
two of Phégan at the village of Mirzapur Kheri and once each new 
moon they eattogether. They keep the choti but wear no janeo, and 
have no ceremonies when the head is first shaved.t 


The methods of burial look like a revival of primitive usages. 
Satgavza, a sept of Réjputs, closely akin to the JArus. 


Sarti—The largest and most important of the hill tribes in Réwalpindi, 
They occupy the hills in the Murree tahsil, south of the Dhinds, and 
also those in the north-west corner of Kahita tahsil, including the 





* Elliot, op. cit., p. 294, 
t|Rohtak Gazetteer, 1910, p, 60, 
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Narrar mountain, Probatly of the same origin asthe Dhinds, who 
pretend to look down on them, they are similar to them in physique 
and general characteristics, but are distinctly of a superior olass, 
They make excellent soldicrs. The Dhinds’ theory of the Satti is that 
they are descendants of one Kalu Rai, a Dhand, by a slave-girl. Her 
son was born at the foot of the Narrar hill and abandoned by his 
parents, who had lost their way, and found three days later by a fabu- 
lous Brahman who called him sat or penance—whence Satti. ‘This 
genealogy is of course repudiated by the Sattis and they are generally 
accepted as sdhu or ‘gentle.’ In sivoerity and general character they 
are distinctly superior to the Dhinds. ‘l'ribal feeling is stronger among 
them than it is with the Dhands and they look up to their headmen 
more. According to Cracroft they claim descent from Nausbfrw4n, 
possibly a way of saying that they are of Iranian extraction. 


Satwinay, a Jét clan (agricaltural) found in Multén. 


Saunan (?), an ancient J&t tribe found in Gurgaon. It is said that—“ The 
Saunan and Tevité Jits are two groups which were formed of the 
issue of Jadun Rajputs and women of Jower castes.” The Tevita appear 
to be the Tewatiya. 


Saunca,.a Jt tribe which claims descent from Hari Singh, a Chanhdn 
Rajput, who lost status by marrying a wife of another tribe, They are 
found in the Bawal nizamat of Jind. 


Savra-Patia, a worshipper of Surya, the Sun-god. 
Savria, or Dasauria, a class of Brahman exorcists: see p. 140 of Vol. II. 


Sawaa, a small tribe in the Leiah tahsil of Midnwdli, claiming to be an 
offshoot of the Khokhars. One Midén Sagoh, of that tribe, left H4jipur 
in Dera Gh&zi Khén and settled asa hermit on the east bank of the 
Indus. One of the Mirrdéni Baloch rulers to test him bade him subdue 
a tiger. He did so and earned the title of sinh-vag, ‘tiger-rein,’ by his 
act—whence his descendants are called Sawag. The Sawags bear the 
title of Mian, and have been licensed by the Mién of Saroi, who is a 
Shia, to admit murids or disciples. The Sawag were once almost 
exterminated by the Hot Baloch. Marriages are usually adult and 
arranged within the tribe, but intermarriage with Jats is permitted, 
The Sawag do not cut the hair in any way. 


Siwatag, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sawera, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sawne, a Mabtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sayap or, more correctly, Sayyid.—The true Sayads are the descendants of 
Ali, the son-in-law of Muhammad, and, strictly speaking, the word 
includes only those descended from him by F4tima, Muhammad’s 
daughter. But there are Ulavi Saiyads, who are said to be descended 
through other wives. Our Census tables show about a quarter of 
a million Sayads in the Punjab and North-West Frontier Provinces, 
but it is impossible to say how many of these are of true Sayad stock. 
Certainly, an immense number of those returned as such have no real 
claim to the title, Thesaying is, “ Last year I was a Juldha; this year 
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1 am a Shaikh; next year, if prices rise, I shall be a Sayad;” and, if 
‘‘ generation” be substituted for ‘‘ year,” the process is sufficiently com- 
mon. ‘The Sayads are found scattered thruughout these Provinces. In 
the eastern half of the Punjab they form a comparatively small element 
in the population, except in Delhi itself. These men for the most part 
came in with the Muhammadau conquerors or under their dynasties, and 
wero granted lands or revenue which their descendants still hold and 
enjoy. ‘Lhe Bara Sa’4dat of the Jumna-Ganges dodb, with whom many 
of these Eastern Sayads are connected, eujoyed considerable political 
importance during the latter days of the Muyhal empire. But directly 
the meridian of Luhore is passed, the Sayads form a markedly larger 
portion of the population, being largest of all on the Pathan frontier 
und in the Salt Kange tract, and only slightly smaller on the lower 
Indus. Many of the l’ath4n tribes, such as the Bangash of Kohdt and 
the Michwani, claim Sayad origin. ‘he apostles who completed the 
conversion of the Pathans to Jsl4m were called Sayads, if they came 
from the west, and Shaikhs if from the east, and it is probably to the 
descendants of the former, and to false claims to Sayad origin set up 
most commonly in a wholly Musalmdn tract, that the large number of 
Sayads in the north-west isdue. At the same time the Baloch,* who 
were originally Shias and were called ‘‘ the friends of Ali,” reverence 
and respect Sayads far more than do those bigoted Sunnis the Pathdns ; 
and yet Sayads are more numerous among the latter than among the 
former. ‘he Sayads of K4gd4n who came into Hazéra with Sayad Jalél 
Baéba hold the whole of the Kagdn valley, and those of the Multén 
district who occupy a prominent position will be found described at 
length in Roe’s Settlement Report. Sayadst and other holy men hold 
the frontier races in an abject state of bondage. The Sayad is, no less 
than the Brahman, a land-owner and cultivator on a large scale. 
Indeed, while the Brahman is by birth a priest, or at the least a Levite, 
the Sayad as such, is neither; though he makes use of his supposed 
saintliness, at any rate in the west of the Punjab, to compel offerings 
to which the ordinances of his religion give him no sort of claim. The 
Sayad of Karnal is thus described in ILbbetson’s Settlement Heport : 
“The Sayad is emphatically the worst cultivator Iknow. Lazy, thrift- 
less, and intensely iguorant and conceited, he will uot dig till driven to 
it by the fear of starvation, and thinks that his holy descent should save 
his brow from the need of sweating. At the best he has no cattie, he has 
no capital, and he grinds down his tenants to the utmost. At the worst 
he is equally poor, dirty, and holy. Heis the worst revenue-payer in 


* In Dera Ismail Khan where the number of Sayads is considerable, they have as usual 
selected the pleasantest parts of the district for their residence. ‘They abound in the 
fat, villages of the Rug-Paharpur tract, They own all the rich villages forming the northern 
portion of the Bhakkar Kachi, known after them as the Sayaddt Midns, They are 
tolerably numerous all through the Bhakkar Kachi, generally holding an influential 
position. The proportion of Sayads in the Leiah Kachiis much the same as in Bhakkar, 
but there are fewer well-to-do men among them, and their general position is weaker. 
In the Thal and in the Damau, where life is comparatively hard, the proportion of 
Sayads is generally small, ‘The lands held by them were generally acquired by grants 
from old Baloch rulers, and to a less extent by gifts from individual zaminddrs. Sayads 
own very few villages in the Pathan tracts. 

+ Among the Pathans of Swat and Dir the Sayyids, owing to their large number and 
varying circumstances, are not, as such, given precedence over other spiritual denomi- 
nations, but a Sayyid who becomes prominent as a religious man takes precedence 
over other religious denominations. 
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the district ; for to him a lighter assessment only moans greater sloth,” 
Mr. Thorburn thus describes the Sayads of Bannu :— 


“ Aga rule the Bayads are land-owners, not tenants, and bad, lazy, land-owners they make 
too. In learning, general intelligence, and even in speech and appearance, they are 
hardly distinguishable from the Pathans or Jats amongst whom they live, Here and there 
certainly honourable exceptions areto be found. The way the lands now held by them were 
originally acquired was in most cases by gift. Though many of them atill oxercise 
considerable influence, their hold as a class on the people at large is much weaker than it 
was thirty years ago. The struggle for existence caused by the increase of population since 
annexation has knocked much of the awful reverence the Pathdén zaminddr used to feel 
towards holy men in general out of him. He now views most matters from rather a hard 
worldly than a superstitious standpoint. Many a family or community would now cancel the 
ancestral deed of gift under which some Sayad's brood enjoys a fat inheritance. But for 
the criminal consequences which wouldensue from turning them out neck and crop, the 
spiritual consequences would be risked willingly enough.” 


In Afghénistén the Sayads have much of the commerce in their 
hands, as their holy character allows them to pass unarmed where 
other Pathdns would infallibly be murdered. Even the Baloch do not 
love the Sayad : they say, ‘‘ May God not give kingship to Sayads and 
mullahs.” ‘The Sayads, asa rule, follow the Muhammadan law of inheri- 
tance, and do not give their daughters to other than Sayads. But in 
the villages of the east many of them have adopted the tribal customs 
of their neighbours, while in the west the Hindu prejudice against 
widow-marriage bas in many cases extended to them. 


Divisions of the Sayads.—The Punjab Sayads are primarily divided 
into: Hasani descended from Hasan and Husaini descended from Husain, 
the sons of Ali; Hasan-Husaini, the descendants of Abdal Qédir Jiléni, 
who sprang from an intermarriage between the two branches; Ulavi 
descended from Ali by other wives than Fdtima; and Zaidi who are 
descended from Zaid Shahid, a grandson of Husain. But they also have 
a second set of divisions named after the places whence their ancestors 
came. Thus the descendants of Abdul Qédir are often known as 
Jildni: so the Gardezi or Baghdddi* Sayads are an important branch of 
the Hasainis, and once owned a large portion of the Sarai Sidhu tahail 
of Mult&u, while the Zaidis are said to baa branch of the Gardezis. 
The Bukhéri Sayads seem to be of the Husaini section. The Sayads 
of the Western Plains are chiefly Bukhérit and Husaini; the Gildni 
Sayads are found chiefly in the centre of the Punjab and the Salt Range 
and western sub-montane, the Shirdzi iu Jhelum and Shéhpur, the 
Jdfiri in Gujrat, the Husainiin Jhelum, the Bakhari ia Réwalpindi, 
and the Mashaidi in the Salt Range tract. The Sayads of Ludhidna 
are either Bukhari or Sabazda4ri, the latter being the more numerous. 
Sabazdér is a town in Persia. The Sabazd4ri are descendants of 
Moses, one of the 12 imams. They are usually endogamous, but 
it they cannot find a suitable match in their own group they seek 
one from the Bukhdéri. Widow remarriage is deprecated but not 
prohibited. 





*To a Bukh4ri Sayyid and others Batala owed its reputation for learning. His tomb still 
exists in the quarter still occupied by his descendants. He flourished in the time of 
Aurangzeb and later, under Farrukhsidr, Sayyid Muhammad Fazl Jildni founied acollege in 
the town, but it was destroyed by Banda and the town lost its reputation for piety as well 
as learning. ” 

{ Shaikh Badr-ud-Din Baghddédi has a shrine at Masdnian in Gurdaspur. Gurdéspur 
Gasetteer, p, 63, 
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In Multén the immediate ancestor of the Bagdédi Sayyids was 
Shéh Habfb, who founded a village, Baghdéd, at the commencement of 
the Sidhnai reach in Kabirwéla tahsil. His shrine is still the scene 
of a considerable fair in August. His family is also known aa Hasan- 
Husaini or Jiléni, as is that of the Sayyids of Misa Pék Shahid, son ot 
Shaikh Jahdn Bakhsh or Muhammad Ghaus, who was 10th in descent 
from Abdul Qadir Jiléni and migrated from Baghdéd to Uch in the 
middle of the 15th ceatury. 


The Bara Sa’adat. ‘ 


Tho origin of the Sa’4dat-i-Béra or Bahira is assigned to the Sayyid 
Abul-Farah WAsiti, son of Sayyid Dé’fd or Gayyid Husain, who came 
to Ghazni from Wésit at the invitation of Mahmdd of Ghazni in 889 H. 
He had four sons who settled in Chhat-Bantr (‘now in Patidla), and 
other villages in that part. These four sons founded as many clans, 
viz., the Chhatrodi, Kondliw4l, Thhenpuri and Jajnori—from the names 
of the village assigned to each. Some of their descendants sottled in 
Delhi, but some of these again left the court to live on their estates, 
owing to their love of sport, and their present seats date from 600 or 
601 H. The Sayyids who remained at the capital were called shahr- 
wala and those who lived outside were called béhirwala or bahira, 
whence Baéra. When encamped with the emperors the Sayyid or 
sirdér of each camp had his palwal or countersign, and in after times 
those words began to be used ia jest and applied to the men of 
particular villages, so that every village is now held by a group which 
has its own nick-name. 


Tho nicknames of theclan of each village or basti are given 
below* :— 


Name of Basti, Nickname, 
Sanbhalhera ie . Kafandoz or sewer of shrouds. 
Mojhara ... se “es ». Confectioner, 

Miranpur aes ve ... Sheep-butcher. 
Kethorah ws eae vw» Butcher. 

Tandhera re se «. Bbutni (she-ghost), 
Khojerah wee one ... Ghost. 

Kakroli ... Bs ais we Dog, 

Bebra... ace ie ..» Chamaér, 

Morna ... Sa sn «. Oamel. 

Jatw4rd ... . Pig. 

Nagla Barber. 


Jénsath ... 


o Ghirimar or bird-killer, 


Chitora ... fee Comic. 

Kaw4l .. a Jariye (setter of glass or pebbles in ornaments), 
Jauli sw vee Teli or oilman, 

Tasang ... Didm, 

Salarpur... Chutiya (fool). 

Ghalibpur He-ass. 

Sedipur ... She-ass, 

Kelaodah Kunjré cereen grocer), 

Bahari ... Goldsmith. 

Bah4darpur . Kungar or rustic, 

Bilaspur Khumra.f 

Palri... Kamdngar (bow maker) or one who colours bows. 
Saudhawali Dar-ul-Himaqat (house of foolishness). 


* Somewhat similar nicknames are said to be found among the Awans, ey. Kamina 
‘mean,’ Khota, a ‘donkey’ and Thag, a ‘cheat,’ but these are taken by P, Hari Kishen 
Kaul as indicating low status, and apparently as sub-castes, 

fT Mill pecker, 
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Name of Basti. Nickname, 
Pimbora... : wee rr ne 
Sarai... dt te ... Batbyéra. 

Churiyala 7 ie «. Manihdr,* 
Tassar_... a i .. Sweeper. 
Sakrera ... vee ate wwe Owl. 
Muzatlarnagar ... oon . Eunuch, 


These names may possibly be relics of a system of initiation into 
the degrees of a secret order, and in ‘l'urkey they are paralleled in 
the order of the Maulavis, in which the novice is called the scullion, 
and so on. Such degrees were known to the Assassins, and their 6th 
dogree was that of the Mukallabi or ‘ dog-like’, who sought out 
subjects fit for conversion for the missionaries (dais), as hounds run 
down game for the huntsman.t ‘The explanation that the names were 
originally pass-words appears to loud support to this theory. 


The Sayyids of Kurram are Shias and divided into four branches, 
viz. the Fakhr-i-Alam Kaul of Kimnndn, the Mir Ibrahim Kaul of 
Ahmadzai, the Sayyid Ishéq family of Mahura and the Léla Gul 
Kaul of Kharlichi. The first two are attached to the Saragalla 


branch of the Turis and the last two to the Chardai branch. The head 


of the branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam is Mir Akbar Tirdhi whose followers 
are designated Mi4n Murids or the Ting Gundi—the ‘firm faction’; 
while the other three families and the other branch of the Fakhr-i-Alam 


constitute the Drewandi or triad group and their followers are styled 
Sust Gundi or ‘ loose faction.’ 


It is unusual to find low castes making free with the term Sayyid 
as they do with that of Shaikh, but the Dims or Mfrdsis, though not 
ranked as sharif in Moslem society, arrogate that term to themselves 
and aspire to the title of Mir. 


Sraar, a Jdét clan (agricultaral) found in Multdn. 


Saran, a Jat clan (agric tural) fouad in Multda,. 


Seai, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Seuo, a Muhammadan Jat tribe found in Montgomery. 


Sexan, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
’ ? So 


Sexau, a Jat tribe found in Amritsar, Ludhiéina, Jind, etc. In Gujrdn- 


waila where they hold 20 villages, they are described as Rajputs, 
claiming descent from Pewar, through an eponym Sekhu, whose great- 
grandsons, Hambu, Prithu and Chahar, came to that district 17 
yenerations ago from the Mélwa country. They intermarry with all 
other tribes except tho ‘Gonds and Bals,’ which they claim as sub- 
divisions of their own. ‘They never enjoyed any political importance, 
bat one or two were notorious robbers till about 1794. 


In Ludbiina bowever they claim descent from Tej P4l. He had 
4sons, of whom Sadlakhan and Lakhan were twins. The former 
resemblod a serpent. ‘heir mother took them with her toa cotton 
field and seated Lakhan on a cot and Sadlakhan on the ground. 


———————— oO Onn 


* Bangle maker, 
¢ Von Hamumer’s Hist, of the Assassins, p, 58, 
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While she was picking cotton two travollers arrived, and seeing 
Sadlakhan beneath Lakhan’s cot they killed him with a spear. When 
their mother returned and sought Lakhan, she found that he too was 
dead, so both were buried at one place. Diwdn Singh, one of their 
kinsmen saw them in a dream so they were regarded as martyrs, 
and a maté was built at Chhappdér to commemorate their death on the 
spot where an annual fair is now held. Aftera marriage this tribe 
worships the matt and plays with twigs. A sihra is also offered, The 
bridegroom’s forehead is marked with the blood of a goat’s ear, The 
offerings of the mari are given to Brahmans, Lut in Jind they are 
said to havea jathera, one Béb& Mohan, who is described ag a sidh. 
He used to watch his cattle at night in a jungle near Sanyrir, resting 
his chin upon a stick. But once sleep overcame him and a gang of 
robbers detected this and stole his cattle. They killed his dog when 
it barked, but he awoke aud began to fight with them. They cut off 
his head, but his headless body reached Sangrdér town and so he was 
considered a sidh. ‘he tribesmen worship him at weddings and distri- 
bute chapdtis, cakes and porridge among the poor. His shrine, called 
math, stands where he fell. hey also offer the beestings of a cow or 
buffalo on Monday and light a lamp at the Diwd4li there and present 
a bhelt, or piece of coarse sugar, ata child’s birth. ‘The Sekhu are also 
called Sekhon or apparently Shekhon. 


A branch of the Sekhu, called Sekhuké, hasa sidh called BAbdé 
Parmanand, whose math is at Sangrdér outside the Naébka gate. It 
is said that the B4b4 used to graze cattle in a jungle and once some 
boys and mer followed him there, calling him a mad man, whereupon 
he told them to bring two cotton wicks which he put in his eyes and 
bade them look at them attentively. hey did so aud saw them burning 
like lamps. The fame of this made him a sidh, He is said to have 
been buried alive in a samadhi. They offer the first milk on Sundays and 
sweetmeat at weddings and worship him at the Diwali. 


Sexun, a Hindu Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Semi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Senaa, a class of men who had a peculiar instinct for discovering old wells. 


Ferozepur Sett. Rep., 1860, p. 18. Cf. sengha, ono who tells about 
buried treasure: Panjabi Dicty., p. 1086. Cf. also Sangh, singh. 


Seni, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


SensrAL, a tribe of Rajput status found in Attock. It ranks high as it is 
said to receive daughters from the Alpidls and Ghebas. 


Szonr, a section of the Khatris. It had the management of the country 


round Bajwdéra* in Hoshiirpur under the Mughals up to Sikh times. 
{t venerates three persons, Biba Chanat, Alli Jalli parohiténi, and 
Jhégré Nai. Chanat or Khidaria Brahman was the parohit of the 


* But the office of Qénango of Bajwira was held by a family of Jirath Khatris: ase 
under Q4ningo. 
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Seoni and Alli Jalli was his wife. Onoe upon a timea bridal procession 
left the bride’s trousseau behind und he went back to fetch it, but 
the procession, fearful of letting the propitious hour go by, went on 
without waiting for him, leaving the barber to bring him on. The bar- 
ber soothed his anger for the time being, but he declined to act as their 
priest any longer and handed that office over to his daughter’s descen- 
dants who were Charaun Brahmans. He bade them however worshi 
(or propitiate ?) him at weddings, with Jh4gra Nai who had prevented 
him from cursing them. Alli Jalli became sati when he died, so she is 
worshipped too. The Béba’s temple is near Kélewél. All three always 
get a share of all charitable gifts, The Seoni boast that they have 
never had a widow of their own commit sati, ill-treated a daughter or* 
committed female infanticide. 


Szrl, fr. sep, service rendered to the village community. Tho sepi or ghair 
mulizim are those who work for all, not for any one in particular, 
except in so far as they may be attached to a special sep or to a number. 
They do agricultural work. They are the Kamhar, Chuhra or khdkrob, 
scavenger, sweoper or field labourer, and Mochi. Besides specific 
payment for any work they do they get certain payments and allowances 
in pice and in ashare of the produce. Panjibi Dicty., p. 1036, 
Prinsep* thus distinguishes between the sepz and the kamin in Sidlkot :— 


“The position and perquisites of village servants have been defined. 
The carpenter, blacksmith aud potter are paid in grain at fixed though 
varying rates. The barber and washerman by a rate on ploughs and 
wells inthe Charkhari; elsewhere in grain. They are called kumin, 
in contradistinction to the Chuhras or sweepers und Chamérs who 
supply the leather, and do all menial offices, and are termed sepis. 
Bazar dues or dhart are not levied in these days; but thdnapati, a fee 
of Re. 1, is the right of Brahmans and village bards (Mir&sis) on 
occasion of marriages. Sometimes house rent at the rate of 8 annoas a 
house is taken by the zamindirs. All other dues and cesses exacted 
in Sikh times have been now abandoned.” 


Ser, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Serag, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn, 


Sarat Risputs, (tl) a branch of the Bhatti R4jputs whose ancestor Serai 
settled in Héfizibad, where they founded several villages. ‘They are 
also found in Sidlkot; (2)—or Sirai, a native of Sindh, especially 
northern Sindh. See Sarai. 


Sequ, fem. Sethan, -anf (J) a wholesale merchant or banker, (2) a title 
applied generally to Pérsis, Marwdris and others, (8) a section of the 
Khatris: of, Panjabi Dicty., p. 1037. Fr. Sanskr. sresthin, ‘a man of 
consequence or president of a guild” Tho authors of the Vedic Indes 
appear to connect it with srz, ‘ prosperity’: II, pp. 402-3. But it may 
be connected with srenz, a line or row whence probably Sarin. 


Seti, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mult&n. 


* Bidlkot Settlement Report, 1865, § 397. 


Setyah—=Sewdpanthi. 807 
Srtyau, an Aréin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Soi, a fagir of the Jain sect: cf. Sazzoga, and seort, offerings to Brabmana 
and Sayyids: Karnél. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1089. 


Sewa-pdrz, a bard: a fagfr ora Brahman, who levies contributions on 
individuals and ceases not to worry them till payment is made: Panjabt 
Dicty., p. 1087. 


Sewax, see Réthi. The word sewak, seok means a servant, worshipper, 
votary or disciple ; Panjabi Dicty., p. 1037. 


Sewak Darvi.—River worship is common in the eouth-western Punjab 
and the priests of this cult are known as Thakkars, They believe 
in Daryé Sahib and pray to him for all they want. In the matter 
of customs and ceremonies, they differ little from other Hindus. The 
corresponding cult in the eastern Punjab is that of ‘Khizr Pir, who is 
worshipped equally by Hindus and Muhammadans, as the water spirit. 
The worship of Zinda Kaliéna is connected in some way with river 
worship; iudeed some maintain that Daryd Sahib was a chela of Zinda 
Kalidna, while others hold that Zinda Pir was a personification of the 
river god, Daryé Séhib. The largest number of river worshippers is 
found in Multdn. 


Sewdpantai, » Sikh sect. Guri Tegh Bahadur had a personal follower, 
one Kanhay4 Lél a Dhamman* Khatri of Sodhr4 in Gujrénwala. 
Originally an officer in the service of the Mughals, he became a drawer 
of water to the Gurdé’s horses and to all with him and a menial) at his 
table day and night. The Gurdé taught him and invested him with the 
selt and topi. On Gura Tegh Bahddur’s death Kanhayd Lél remained 
in Govind Singh’s service and was with him at the siege of Anandpur, 
One cay he heard some one say: “O heart, love God,” and accord- 
ingly in the battle that ensued he gave water to the wounded on either 
side, justifying his act by a Sikh text. From his personal service 
(séwa) or more probably from Sew4 Rém, his first disciple, his followers 
are called Sew4-panthis: but in Amritsar they are known as Adan- 
Shéhis, from Adan Shéh, another disciple of Kanhayé Lal, and “a 
rich banker who devoted his wealth and leisure to the propagation 
of their doctrines.”t+ Their charity to travellers and persons in distresa 
is proverbial. Kanhay& Ldél is said to have been commissioned by 
Gurt Govind Singh to preach Sikhism in the south-west and he founded 
his first dharmsdla in the Thal or steppe of the Sini Ségar Dodb, 
His followers are mainly Khatrfs and Aroras of that tract and the 
disciples are styled Nénak-Shdhis, make ropes for a livelihood, refus- 
ing all alms and oblations.[ Some Sewapanthis are snid to shave, 
others not. They are celibate and eat and share property together. 
Flesh, liquor and hemp are avoided. Their dress is white. Macauliffe 
describes them as an orthodox and honourable sect who live by honest 
labour. 


*For the meaning of Dhamman see Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 684. It appears to 
be the same word as Dhéman or Dhiman (‘ wise"), a sub-caste of the Loh&r-Tarkhéns. 

T Macauliffe, Sikh Religion, V, p. 174, 

t Maclagan, § 103. 
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Another version is that Sanwal Sh4h was the grandson of one Some 
Shéh, a Chéwala Arora of Dera Ismaéil Khén who was treasurer 
(shah) to Guri Arjan. 


Sewaran, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Maltén. 
Szwint, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sari, one of the four great schools of doctrine of the Sunni Muhammdana. 
Described by Mr. Maclagan as “ founded by Muhammad-ibn-Idris-ash- 
Shafi (died A.D. 819), though found more generally in North Africa, 
Arabia, Ceylon, and the Malay Peninsula, but also not uncommon in 
Northern India. The founder of the sect was noted for his opposition 
to the scholastic divines and drew a distinction between the funda- 
mental traditions and others. In practice, however, the difference 
between his school and that of the Hdnifis is mainly that in prayer 
the former place their hands on their breasts, and the latter on their 
navel, Imdm Shifiis also said to have declared the alligator to be 
lawful food (haldl).’ Three hundred persons who returned their 
religion as Sinsi for this reayon gave their sect as Shafi in 1891. See 
also Kena. 


Sau, fem. Sh4hni, (1) a rich merchant, usurer, banker, trader, etc.; (2) a 
title assumed by certain orders of faqgirs, and especially by Sayyids ; 
(3) aking. Inthe Punjab the word is used in the senso of financial 
overlord and a cultivator speaks of his shdh as his banker and master. 
Cf. the proverb Shah bin pat nahin, guru bin gat xahin, ‘No credit 
without a shah and no salvation without a guri,’ See Panjabi Dicty,, 
p. 1039. The word is possibly connected with Sanv. 


Sadapisi, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Sain Dagtatina, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sgauip, as applied to Sikhs the term Shahid means “ martyr,” just as it 
does in the case of Muhammadans, but among the former it is confined 
to the disciples and followers of Dip Singh and Sadé& Singh. Dip 
Singh was a Khéré Jat of Pohovind or Pohupind in Lahore and became 
ove of the Khalsa’s earliest adherents. At Damdama he acquired 
learning, and Sadé Singh became his disciple. At this time the 
imperial governor of Lahore had set a price upon the Sikhs’ heads 
but Diwan Kaura Mal Khatri* warned them of au impending attack. 
Dip Singh dismissed all his followers who had earthly ties and but 
sixty men remained with him. With these he encountered the imperial 
troops till all the Sikhs had fallen, Dip Singh continuing to fight even 
after his head had been struck off, Thereby he earned the title of 
Shahid, and the imperial governor, alarmed by a dreaw, sought his par- 
don and bestowed Pohupind in jdgir upon his sister M4lén. The place 
where she burnt the bodies of the fallen is still known as the Shahid 
Bang4, at Amritsar. Other accounts connect the story with Sadé 





* Made Diwan by Sh4h Nawdz Khan in 1747, confirmed by Mir Manni in 1748 and 
Killed in battle in 1752, 
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Singh and make Karm Singh and Dharm apt Sindhi Jéts, his 
disciples.* 


Among Muhammadans the term is applied not only to a martyr for 
the faith, but also to anyone killed or executed, provided he does not 
speak after receiving his death-stroke.t In popular hagiolatory the 
term is frequently confused with Sayyid. 


, SHAHIKHEL, a sweeper or grave-digger (also called musalli) in Peshéwar. 
In Chach Hazéra and along the banks of the Indus he isa gypsy 
who lives by making mats and baskets of reeds and wicker-work. 

Suiaye, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Saarku.—Shaikh isan Arabic word meaning an elder or chief, and probably 
corresponds very closely among the tribes of Arabia with chaudhri 
among those of the Punjab. ‘Thus the title should properly be confined 
to, and is very gouerally assumed by, tribes of true Arab descent. But 
it has been degraded to a much more vulyar use. If a Réjput or Jét 
turn Muhammadan he retains his caste name, and is still a Réjput or 
Jat; though Sir Denzil Ibbetson bad known Musalmén Rajputs who 
had fallen in life and taken to weaving call themselves Shaikhs, though 
still recognized as relations by their brethren of the village whence 
they came. So if an outcast or man of impure calling becomes 
Musalmaén and retains his occupation, or at least substitutes for it 
another only slightly less degrading, he also retains his caste name 
or is known by an entirely new one, such as Dindér or Muaalli, But 
the class which lies between these two extremes, and aro neither so 
proud of their origin as to wish, nor so degraded by their occupation as 
to be compelled, to retain their original caste name, very geuerally 
abandon that name on their conversion to Isidm and adopt the title ot 
Shaikh. There is a Persian proverb: ‘The first year | was & weaver 
(Juldha) ; the next year a Shaikh. This year if prices rise I shall be 
a Sayad.’ Moreover many of the inferior agricultural Musalman 
tribes of Indian descent have, especially in the west of the Province, 
set up a claim to Arab origin; and though they are still known by 
their tribal name, probably or almost certainly return themselves as 
Shaikhs in a Census. 


Shaikhs do not bear the best of characters in some parts. In 
Rohtak they are suid tu ‘‘ supply recruits to our armies and jails with 
praiseworthy indifference,” and in Dera Ismail Kh4n the Naumuslim 
Shaikhs are described as “a lazy thriftless set of cultivators.” The 
Shaikhs thus described are of course to be sharply distinguished from 
the true QuRaiss of the south-west Punjab. 


According to Monckton the term Shaikh is applied loosely to an 
extraordinary number ot Musalmén artizans and others ot similar 
status in Gujrét. The following list contains all these miscollaneous 





*D. G, Barkley in P. N. Q. II, § 1110; cf. Griffin’s Punjab Rajds, pp. 46 and 47, and 
Wynyard's Ambala Settlement Keport,§ 83. 

TP.N. QI, § 617. , 

{ A village of Gaur Brahmans in Gurgdon, who are said to have been forcibly converted 
to Islam by Aurangzeb, call themselves Gaur Shaikhs but are known to their neighbours 
as GARA: P.N,Q.1,§ 25. In that District a family of Banias bears ube title of Shaikh 
because one of its members adopted it to save its estates from confiscation under the 
Mughals, but bis descendants were re-admitted into Hinduism: ¢b,§ 11, It is also aflected 
as a litle by the Methla Jats of Mandoswala in the Lower Derajat: «b, I, § 9. 
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Shaikhs. 


servants :— 


The Shatkha. 


They are mostly residents of the town, or are village 








ef 


No. 


_ 
CCaONtaner one 


~ 
- 


Oaste or designation. 


Batw4l or Vatw4lt 
Bhati* ... or 
Beld4r or Od* ... 
Kashmiri... ei 
Qéningo ace 
Ohamrang Pr 
Chiroa 

Chapegar 
Chimba* ... ies 
Darzi we eee 
Dthi* Ns 
Dohli 

Dhari 

Dabgar 

Filwan 

Gagra_. 
Gharidla ... 
Hajam 
Halwai 

Jatkata* ... 
Jhiwar* ... 
Julaha* ,, 


Khoja ei 
Kakezai ... ces 
Kasi 

Khattik 

Khisra : 
Kalaigar ... see 
Kharashi ... see 


Kumhér ... vee 
Kanjar 
Kambdoh ... 
Kalavat 
Koftgar 
Qalandar* 
Saree ‘eve 
dghazi ... 
Lohar* vey 
Liléri ai uae 
M4ski* .., ee6 
Musalli... sas 
Mochi*.... ue 
Machi or Nanwai* 
Mir4si a ie 
Mihmar a: 
Mallah 

Musaver 
Niydria... 
Naichaband 


Romarks. 


Hind. Baléhar. 


Leather tanners (Khatik), 
Red dyers. 

Cloth printer, 

Hind. Dhobi, washerman. 


Hind. Gadd: oranilkman. 
Drummers. 

Bards. 

Make kuppas, Hind, kuppawdla, 
Elephantmen. 

Hind. Boriahdf, mattress. 
Moulders. 


Sweetmeat men. 
Fr, jat, wool or body hair, and kattu, spinning. 


Some remain Hindus, and are called Megh, Hind. Kol 
(weavers). 

Formerly Khatris. 

Also called Bulledes (Bile ladle). 

Butchers. 


Hind. Khoja (eunuch). 

Tinmen. 

Millers (khardsh, a large corn grinding stone turned by a 
bullock). 

Brick makers, 


Green-grocers. 

Fiddlers, 

Enamel workers or gilders. 

A class of itinerant beggars. 

(Mostly Hindus), kdési workers, brass workers, old pot buyers, 
Paper-manufacturers. 

Iron-workers. 

Hind. Rangrez. 

Hind. Bhisti or Saqqa. 

Proselytized Chuhras. 


Hind, Bhatiara, a section of the Jhiwars. 
(Hindus). Bhat or Rai or Dom. 

Hind. Raj, masons, 

Boatmen. 

Painters. 

Refiners. 


| Hind, Nechagar, hooka-tube makers and binders. 


nn 
+ In Mandi the betwwdl is o1e who puts weights in the scale when salt is being weighed— 
apparently a weighman: Gazetteer, p. 51. 

* The classes marked with an asterisk are not admitted by others as Shaikhs, some of 
them will assert themselves to be Shaikhs, some are only emerging from obsourity ard 


beginning to be styled Shaikh. The rule in fact has no limits, 


Thave therefore included 


all the miscellaneous Musalman classes in the above table. 
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No. Caste or designation. Remarks, 
49 | Nakérchi® ive .. | Nakéra, musician. 
60 | Ulma oct sas .-. | Mu’allam, Malw4na, Maulavi, Musjid officials, 
61 | Phuleri or Attér ... ... | Hind. Géndbi. 
62 | Perna® ... ive .. | Occupation of Bazigar, juggler. Hind, madiri. 
83 | Pakkiwalé aes soe 
64 | Ponji*  ... sis ... | Hind. Dhunna, cotton cleaners. 
65 | Pattoi nae a ... | Hind. Patwa silk-weavers, cordinga, etc. 
66 | Rain*  ... oes ... | Formerly Hindus, Malis or B4ghwéne, 
67 | Rababi* ,., os ... | Fiddlers, 
68 | Rawal... sé ... | Hind. Baid or Hak{m, Doctors. 
69 | Shénagarh ae ... | Combmakers, Kangigars. 
60 | Sarw4n* .,, ise ... | Oumelmen. 
61 | Tarkhan ,,, see ... | Carpenters. 
62 | Teli oe wei ... | Oilmen, 
63 | Thathiar ... re .«. | Hind. Tathera, meta] workers or braziers. 
64 | Vangali® .., see ... | Make vanga or bracelets. Hind. manidr, 
66 | Zargar.., a « | Goldsmiths. 


SHAlkH, a title among Tarkhdns in Dera Ghézi Khan. 


Saiku Baanal, or SHargerd. A class of Muhammadan Chuhrds found in 
Delhi who say that they accompanied the Moslem invaders from 
Arabia. But see Lélbegi, 


Saaixa KagL, a non-Pathén sept found, with the Mandezai, Senzai ani 
Khwézézai in Jandol (Bajaur), said to be of Kéfir descent, but now 
reckoned as Path&ns. 


Sparga Simiini, a Sayyad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sasi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in the Shujéb4d tahsil of Multén 
and said to be.akin to the Bhuttas, q. v. 


SHatmini, Sairminsr.—A Téjik tribe, erroneously styled Dihgén (lit, 
husbandman) found in the Pesbéwar valley. Raverty says they came 
from Shalmén (now Shaloz4én) and Karmén in the Kurram valley, and 
obtained the district of Ashnaghar, now Hashtnagar, becoming subjects 
of the Jahéngiri Sultén, Awes, of Swat. This tract they lost when 
the Yisafzais and Mandar Pathans cverran it and they are now reduced 
to a few small villages in the hills round the Tahtdéra Koh and chiefly 
employed in navigating rafts between Jaldél&béd and the Pesh4war 
valley. Raverty says they were divided into 8 septs, Gabari (not from 
gabr, a fire-worshipper), Mutréwi and Mumiéli. Their rulers were 
descendants of the Jahdngiri Sulténs (Bahram and Pakhal) who held 
all the country north of the K4ébul river from the Tagdéo to the Pir 
Panjél range and likewise some parts on the south bank of the Kébul 
as far south as the Sufed Koh. Sultén Awes was the Gabari Sultén 
of Swét.t In Hazéra the Shilméni appear to have adopted the name of 





* The classes marked with an asterisk are not admitted by others as Shaikhs, some of 
them will assert themselves to be Shaikhs, some are only emerging from obscurity and 
beginning to be styled Shaikh. The rule in fact has no limits. I have therefore included 
all the miscellaneous Musalmén classes in the above table. 

T Tabagdt-s-Ndsiri, p. 1044, 
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Sulaimani, They live mostly in the Khélsa tract of that District, and 
are closely connected with the Utmanzais. 


S#HALOLI, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Saampini, a small Baloch sub-tuman, classed also as a clan of the Bugti. 
It occupies the hills adjacent to them and the Mazéri. 


Suimpisi, a follower of Sh4m Dés or Shémji, the Bairégi revivalist of the 
South-West Punjab: see under Chbabilwala, Vol. II, p. 158. 


Suimi, a corruption of Swami, Sansk, for ‘‘ Lord.” It is used as a term 
of respect for Bairagi elders. 


SaamMozat, a Pathan clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. It appears 
to be a Yasufzai sept. - 

Saamor, a Muhammadan J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery 
and Multéu. 


Suamsi. (1) A curious sect, followers of Pir Shams Tabriz, the great 
raint of Multdn. This saint has a reputation in all parts of the 
Punjab and among persons of all creeds, more especially for having 
been flayed alive and being able to walk about with his skin in his 
hand. But there is in the north of the Provirce a sect which is in 
some special way devoted to the cult of this saint. It gives alms in 
tho name of its Pir; it worships no idols, but reverences the Bhdgavat 
Gita, and is usually held in abhorrence by orthodox Hindus, It is 
popular among the Sundrs, Thathidrs and Jhinwars, more especially 
among the Sundérs who give to the sect the same flavour of secrecy 
and uncanniness which they give also to the Shaiva rites so 
common among them. ‘There is reason to believe that the sect is 
closely connected with that of the Khojas of Bombay, of whom the 
Agha Khan is the spiritual head. The Shamsis are not found in any 
nuccbers east of the Jhelum. It is worth mentioning in this connec- 
tion, though it has little or nothing to do with the sect of Shamsis as 
such, that a remarkable fair is held every year in honour of Shéh 
Shams at Shekhpur, near Bhera, in the Shéhpur district, where the 
sick and ailing from all parts of the Province present themselves at 
the appointed time to be bled by the barbers of Bhera, These worthies 
are eaid to do their work with great efficiency, and the whole neigh- 
bourhood is soon reeking with horrid rivalets of human blood.* 


P. Hari Kishen Kaul says that the Shamsis follow the Imém, 
for the time being, of the Ismailia sect of Shias, their present 
leader being H. H. the Agha Khan of Bombay: They belong mostly 
to the Sundér caste and their connection with the sect is kept a 
secret, like Freemasonry. They pass as ordinary Hindus, buat their 
devotion to the Im4m is very strong, and it is said that it is based 
ou an unspeakable faith in the efEcacy of the blessings of the 
Imém by way of enhancing illicit gain in the customary practices of 
the goldsmith guild. The goldsmith alloys his gold by night. The 
Sun is, therefore, supposed to be the exporer of. his misdeeds. Shah 
Shams Tabriz is known to have had the Sun under his control and the 
eagerness to please his successor may, therefore, be due to the desire to 
be screened from the adverse attitude of the Sua to their professional 


* This is Maclagan’s account. 
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misconduct. The instructions of the creed are issued in a novel 
alphabet (which is probably a secret code) by H. H. the Agha Khan, 
who is said to represent an incarnation of the Hindu Trinity. The 
Shamais appear to be most numerous in Sidlkot. ‘The followers of the 
sect are looked down upon by both the orthodox and advanced Hindua, 
because it is believed that their secret teachings aim at a gradual 
subversion of the very instincts of their original religion, and it ia 

ossible that some of the Shamsis may have concealed their connection 
with the sect. 


Ibbetson says that the Shamsis also reverence Sakhi Sarwar; but in 
spite of strong leaning towards the tenets of Muhammad, they 
conform to most of the observances of Hinduism and are accepted as 
Hindus by their Hindu neighbours. They are chiefly drawn from the 
artisan and menial castes, though a good many Khatris are said to 
belong to the sect. They bury their dead iustead of burning them. 
Some time ago, when the Agha Khan, the spiritual head of the Bombay 
Khojas, visited the Punjab, some of this persuasion openly owned 
themselves his disciples, and declured that they and their ancestors had 
secretly been Musalméns by conviction for generations, though con- 
céaling their faith for fear of persecution. These men were of cuurse 
promptly excommunicated by the Hindu community. 


(2). A Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Ssiuyg, a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Saanki, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Saercuon, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, doubtless the same as 
the Sekhu or Sekhon. 


Susxana, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Samxn.—The only Muhammadan tribe in the hills are Sheikhs who came 
up from Basi, Rupar and Kharar. The reason of their migration is 
Said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king who 
ruled at that time converted them to Muhammadanism by force. Somo 
members of a family remained Hindus, while others turned Muhamma- 
dans. The converts gave up their share of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and they themselves came and settled in this part of 
the country, and lived by trade. Their settlement in the hiils does 
not seem to be older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. 


Surorn, a tribe of J&ts. It holds 42 villages in the Dadri tahsil of Jind 
and its canton is called the Sheordn tappa. But it holds a number 
of villages in Lohéru and a few in Hissdr also. The Sheordn goé claims 
descent from Sheora and Samathra, two Chauhdén R4jputs who migrat- 
ed from Sambhar and settled at Sidhu in Lohéru State. They fouuded 
villages and their descendants helda chaurds: or a group of 84 villages, 
52 in what is now the State of Loharu and 32 in tahsil Déuri, but the 
number of villages is now about 100 all told. From the Sheordn are 
descended the Dhankar, Dbéké, Tokas, Jdbar, Kundu, Rdmpuria, 
and Phogat septs of the Jats. 

he Lohéru account of the tribe is more detailed and differs in some 
respeots from that given above, which comes from Jind, According 
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to it the Sheordén aro also styled Chauhén Teli. Mfm,a Chauhan 
HAjput, left Sambhar with his sons, Lumra and Sheora, owing to a 
family quarrel and went to Darer4, a village in Bikdner State. After 
a time the Sungra Rajputs, who were rulers of Darerd, drove Mim 
out of their lands, so he settled in Hissér, There another quarrel 
ensued with the Jita Rajputs, the original inhabitants of that place, 
because a bullock belonging to Mim had damaged the Jatits’ fields 
and they wounded it with an iron weapon. Sheora and Lumra came 
to Sadhanwa, in Lohdru, which was then desolate; while in that 
desert a wheel of the cart loaded with their luggage broke and so 
Sidhnéth, a Hindu sage, who lived there and spent his life in medita- 
tion bade them settle in that place and told Sheora to look all 
around him. Casting his glance to the east he saw a hill now in 
Dédri, to the west a pipal tree where tbe town of Bhal now stands, 
to the south a pipal where Chhapra a village in Jaipur now lies. 
The sage promised him the conquest of all the country extending 
up to the hill and pipal trees. Sheora then asked how they were 
to gat children as their women had all been slain in the fight with 
the Jétis, so the sage bade him take his rosary to a Jat of the 
Siré tribe who dwelt in Balsamand, a village in Hissdr, as he had a 
blind daughter whom he would marry to Sheora on seeing the rosary. 
Sheora in due course married the blind girl, and their descendants are 
the Sheordn Jdts, though Sheora was «a Réjput. Lumra’s descendants 
were also called Sheordn. This occurred about 31 generations ago. 
The tomb of Sidh Ndéth is inside the walls of Sadhanwa and it is 
said to be at the very place where Sheora and Lumra first met 
the saint. Fagirs of Sidh Nath’s family live there and the Jdts put 
much faith in them, paying them a rupee at every wedding and 
supplying them with food. Widow remarriage is allowed, but a widow 
cannot marry her husband’s elder brother. They worship all the Hindu 
gods, but the Sun is their highest deity, and they believe that he saves 
them from all calamities, ‘lhey also worship Rama, Hanimén, Bhatian 
Sidh, Masénf and Shémji. No day is sacred to Rama, but Hanimén is 
worshipped on Tuesday. Chirma (akind of food made of jaggery, ght, 
wheaten flour, etc.) is offered in his worship. A Hindd fagir is first 
fed with it and then the Sheordn themselves eat of it. Bhatian is 
worshipped on the 14th of the lunar month, food made of the same 
ingredients being first given toa Dam. Bhatian ia believed to protect 
them from epidemics such as cholera, etc. Sidh is worshipped on 
Mondays, porridge ef bajrdé made on this occasion being given first 
to a Kumhdr, a Kumbér being in high favour with Sidh because the 
ass is used by the godling as his conveyance. Asses too are fed at the 
worship of Sidh. He protects children from small-pox.* Maséni is 
worshipped on Wednesday, large cakes of wheat flour, jaggery and 
ght being first given toa Kumhér. ‘The offerings made to Masdni are 
also taken by Kumhérs. Shémji is worshipped on the 12th of the 
lunar month. Khir (made of rice and milk) and porridge are given 
first to a Brahman, who also takes the offerings made to Shémiji ; all 
the milk that the cattle yield is used in making the khir. Those who 


* This reads like a confused account of Shiva worship, Shiva being personified in a 
a because he creates things out of earth, and of Devi worship, she being the goddess 
of small-pox, 
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worship Shémji abstain from flesh and wine. The worship of Bhatfan, 
Mas4ni and Sidh is peculiar to women and children. 


Surokini, see Shiranni. 

Sueeini, see Shiranni. 

Suaceke, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sayrxadnina, @ Baloch olan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Sueavina, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sxift, a sept of the Aw4ns, descended from Malik Shihan (latter half of 
the 18th century), found in Pind Dédan Khan tahail. 


SHixizi, a tribe found only in the Sédiqdébéd Kardari of Bah4walpur. They 
are Muhammadans only in name, though some observe Muhammadan 
rites, for they eat food disallowed by the shard, even the flesh of 
dead animals and pork. They make small huts in the environs of 


towns and Jive by hunting, protecting crops, labour and occasionally 
cultivation. 


Sain, @ tribe widely spread throughout the Indus valley, in the Kohistén, 
and as far to the north as Béltistén.* The part of the Indus valley 
below Gor to the Afghdn limits near Ghorband is called Shin-kéri and 
in its lower part the purest Shin community is probably to be now 
found, but the name Shin-kéri still exists in Pakhli and their original 
bome was possibly in that valley. 


The Shins form the majority of the population in Gor, Childs, Tangir, 
the Indus valley below Sazin, and the upper part of the Gilgit valley 
above Ponyél, but they are not found at all in the higher and less fer- 
tile parts till one gets further up the Indus valley beyond Haramosh. 
Though numerically inferior their language is established to the ex- 
clusion of others where they have penetrated and they doubtless repre- 
sent & conquering race. 


Shins give daughters to Ronos and Sayyids, but cannot obtain wives 
from them. On the other hand, they marry Yeshkun women, but do 
not give them daughters, though they do so to Nimchas in the lower 
Indus valley. Those of the Indus valley below Sazin are small clean- 
limbed men, with dark eyes and complexion, and sharp features of a 
type not uncommon in North-Western India, A rare type is small 
and slight with thin sharp features, prominent noses and narrow chins. 
It is possibly due to degeneration caused by long and close inter- 
marriage. 


* Tho Shios probably had once an internal organization which is preserved by the Brok-pas 
of BAltistaén, who are undoubtedly Shins by origin and speak varioua dialects of Shina. 
The Béltis term all classes of the Brok-pas Shina or Shinalok, but they call themselves 
Rom and say they belong to the Shin ‘caste’ of Gilgit, Astor, etc. They are divided into 
four sub-castes :--Sharsing, Gabir, Doro and Yddey, which all intermarry and are equal in 
every respect. The Roms will not however intermarry with the Yeshkun, Biddulph's 
Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 72-4, 
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Though no longer, even traditionally, a separate race the Shing 
regard themselves as an aristocracy, considering it # disgrace to 
carry loads and only condescending to hunting and agriculture, But 
in Béltistén they are subordinate to the Tartars, who style them 
Brok-pas or highlanders because they cultivate the highest and least 
fertile lands. 


In all the Shinkéri republics slavery is a recognised institution— 
prisoners taken in war and children of slave parents forming the servile 
class. 


Among the Shios marriage between first cousins, or other relatives 
within that degree (such as uncle and niece), is strictly probibited, 
though allowed by Muhammadan Law. 


Thea most remarkable characteristic of the Shins is their feeling with 
regard to the cow, a point to which Drew first called attention. Jn 
spite of their conversion to Islam this feeling is still maintained in 
Ni égar, Gilgit, Astor, and the Indus valley above Bianji, In that valley 
below Astor the feeling has died out, but in the places mentioned 
orthodox Shins will not eat beef, drink milk or touch a vessel contain- 
ing it.* A sucking calf,‘or any portion of a dead animal, is especially 
unclean, so that purification is necessary if even the garments chance 
to touch it. It is not unusual fora Shin to make over his cow and 
calf to a Yeshkun neighbour, to be restored to him when the calfis 
weaned. Shins also regard the domestic fowl! as unclean. 


Of the Shin names a great number have the suffix ‘Singh,’ which is 
retained in spite of their conversion to Isl4m. Biddulph gives a list of 
the names used with the suffix and also of women’s names which some- 
times have the suffix ‘ Bai.’t But few of these names are now found in 
the Punjab. 


The Shins are noted for their miserly habits which they carry to 
extremes. Every man has a secret hiding place in the mountains where 
he keeps his money, metal pots, wife’s jewels and all his most valuable 
property. ‘This treasure is never taken out for use, except on festive 
occasions. No feeling of honour exists as to the appropriation of 
another’s treasure if it is discovered by chance. A treasure is frequently 
lost altogether by the owner’s sudden death before ho has had time to 
confide the secret of its hiding place to his son, and the Shins have 
many legends of lost treasures guarded by demons. 


In the Indus valley about Shinkéri the men wear turbans and tight 
fitting clothes, and retain the curious leather leggings called taute 
which are peculiar to the Shina-speaking tribes and those of Torwél 
and Bashkar. 


eS SE 


 ™ This feeling regarding the cow exists also among the Brok-pas of Béltistan and points 
éo. their kinghip with the Shins of Gilgit. It is also incumbent on a. dainydl or witoh, of 
whatever caste, to refrain from cow's milk ;.Biddulph, op. cit, p. 98. Neve says that the 
Brokpa consider it contaminating to touch a cow. 

{ Biddulph, op. cit., p, 99. 
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Biddalph suggested that the Mubammadan Brokpa whose seats are 
lower down the Indus than the other Brokpas, settled in the D&h-Hanu 
tract, are descendants of Shfn captives settled there by Réja Ahmad 
Sbéh of Skardo in the 17th century after his wars with the Shin 

eoples of Gilgit, but Neve agrees with Francke in regarding them as 
Dards, like the Buddhist Brokpa of that district.* Their dialect, how- 
ever, proves an age-long separation from the Dards of Astor and Gilgit. 
The Buddhist Brokpa have a kind of caste system, First come the 
Lhabdak or priestly caste,t then the Rishens, then the Ruzmets. 
Eating with people of a different caste causes ceremonial uncleanness 
which is removed by fumigating oneself with the smoke of the cedar 
before re-entering one’s house. The goddess Shiring is a great spirit 
dwelling in the mountains, and to her are given the first-fruits of the 
fields aud apricot-trees. But Hanu has a special god in Zan Day 
Lha-mo, and Garkon village in Kan Lha-mo. These Brokpas were con- 
verted to Buddhism only half a century ago by Lamas sent by the king 
of Lad4k, and their annual festiva) is both unlike the Bon festival of 
that country and anything in Hinduism, though the dancing, in which 
the sexes are separated, reminds one of similar festivals in Kulu and 
other Himalayan tracts. ‘The people gather round a stone-altar under 
a walnut-tree, and on the altar a small fire of the sacred cedar is kept 
burning while the dancers perform. Shiring is worshipped at this 
festival. It appears to be the ‘faleni or torch festival described by 
Biddulph as celebrated at the winter solstice. 


SuinwAat, a Pathan tribe, already described at p. 236 supra. 
The eastern Ali Sher sections are the Khuja or Khwéja, Shaikhmal, 
Asha, Pirwal ard Pisat.{ The Manduzai are divided into 3 khels, 
Hamza, Ilids and Hasan, and the Sanga and Sip4h thus :— 


( Ghani Khel, 
1. Mai Khel, 
| Haidar Khel. 
. Sanga ...4 Khani, 
| Kachkoh. © | 
Adil. 
Sanga ...4 Mir J4n.§ 
( Haidar Khel. 
Tsalorph4ra. 
Sipéh ...{ Bahar Khel. 
| Mullagori| 
Rahinéd Khel. 
! Karmu, 


Sarmaynt, Shirdni, Sheréni, Sheordni, or as it prefers to call itself Mar&ni,— 
a Pathdn tribe, whose history has already been given at p. 224 supra. 
As stated on p. 227 they occupy the country round the Takht-i- 
Sulainén. Mr. L. White King divides them into two main groups, the 
Bargha or highland andthe Largha or lowland. The origin of the 
name is obscure but Farislita mentions Shiwardn asa country on the 


*“ Thirty Years in Kashmir, pp. 1083—5, 

ft The priests are Mongolian and seem to be connected with the monasteries at Skir- 
bichan,.; ne little to do with the Brokpas of Dah-Hanu beyond collecting alms from them : 
ibid. p, 106, ~ ma : 

t The Ali Sher sections are also given as Khuja Khel, Mird&éd Khel, Shaikhmal, Asha, 
Piro Khel, Pisat, Ahotar or Watar and Pakhal, 

§ The Mir Jén are said to be Ghilzai by origin and vassals of the Sanga. 
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borders of the Punjab.* They occupy one of the earliest, if not the 
earliest seat of the Afghéns. Their pedigree is given below :— 


Ismail Ghorgasht. Qais, Abdur-Rashfd. 
| 
Davai. Rae Sarban. 
Sharf-ud-Din, Sharkbabun. 
Kékar, | 
| ( [ | I \ 
Daughter, mother of Sherdn. Tarin, Miéna. Baraich. Amr-ud-Din 
— (Urmar). 


ea a sacrifice or oblation or a thing consecrated. 


o 


) 
Dom or Dam, Jalwani. | Harpéyil, corrupted into Harip4l (also said 
{ to be a grandson of Dzér). 


( | ] ) 
Bébar. Umar. Saiddni. Midna, the widow of Sayyid Ish4q. 
\ 








1 
Six sons, including Aiso adopted Kapfp. 
Hamim or Jamin 
Kapipzai. 
f 7 } 
Daughter married Muhammad-i-Gian Dardz Daughter married Sayyid Ishéq 
of iB of risa 
Ushterénas, Habib, Abu Sai'd, Bakhtyér. 
Gandapur. Ato. 
| 
Sayyid Muhammad. 
Khwédja Tiss. 


I 
Makhdiim-i-Alam, the Khwéja. 
Yahya-i-Kabir, Bakhtydr, died 734 H., 
(1833-4 A.D.) 
Shaikhzais. 


White King gives the following list of the Shiranni claus :— 








Division, Sub-divisions, Sections, Sub-sections. 











f f 1. Yasinzai, 
| Ahmadzai ia Karammaizai. 
Hassan Biel 4] ee 
| Hezai of 2. Sakzai. 
(| Karmanzai. 
Bargha a wed Khiddarzai oi ote 
Uba Khel ... of Mamaizai ve =| Yahyazai, 
Abmadzai ... | Senaizai. 
albabr 
‘ ‘i Kudanzai. 
| |Chutar Khel ... | Sulaiménzai ; Hassan: 
L Selikanzai. 








* Brigg's Ferishta, I, p. 7. 
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Sub-divisions, Sections. Sub-sections, 





1. BShozai. 
2. Marufzai. 
. 3. Desalzai. 
Heri 14) Bakes, 
|| 5. Barakzai. 
{}6 Khalilzai. 


Ismailzai. 
Hassangai. 
Daulatzai, 
Istarakzai, 
JamAélzai, 
Haidarzai. 


Hassan Khel 


Hassan Khel, 


f 
| 
Abmadzal ... ic [ 
{ Brahim Khel. 


fo pt De wo 


Shakarzai. 
Brahimzai, 
Gadacai, 
Mirzai, 
Anijzai, 
Tukaraizai. 


Land Ahmad sie 


' 
\ 
Isazai oee | 
\ 


Mamanzai ... «. | Bultdnzai. 





Niyamatzai., 
Shadizai. 
Muhammadzei. 
Shibizai, 
Bakizai, 
Waryazai, 
Hezai, 

Bibizai. 


Largha “o 


BNANP SSH DOr WH 


Sayads of Khaisara, | Bukhéri. 


{ Pirakzai. 
4 
i 


Shibizai ... : Bébarzai. 


Chékarzai. 


Hazarzai. 
Kamardinzai. 
Salim Khénzai, 
Jfhain, 

Rezai. 


Mubammadgzai 


im OR ono 


Hezai. 
Misazai, 
Ismailzai. 


Sheikh. 
Khiddarzai, 


ke 


Tsazai and Mamezai 


Akbmad ,,, 


Sulténzai, 
Mubammadza , 
Umarzai. 
Kénunzai 


Mamai a ee 


3S ee ee eee ee ee 


| 
| 


Per fe 
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Division, Sub-divisions. Sections, Sub-sections, 





a 


Bahrémaai, 
Lélakzai, © 
Kh&nzai, 
JamAélaai. 
Mamanzai. 
Karozai. 
Naurozai, 
Baizai. 


Ababakrzai, 
Suleimdnzai, 
Bezai. 
Baizai, 
Allahdédzai. 
Payozai. 


Tbrahimzai. 
Abdur Rabménzai, 
Hérunzai, 
Kaméflazai, 


Bahrémzai 


Largha tos 
Allahd4dzai tee 


lias —. ae A a 
STN re ~ 


AIP Be ON See sm 


—————en oe eee O_o ees st" 


| 
' 
Chuhar Khel 
i 
u 


Marhels... Le 


eT 











Socrat Customs. 


Birth.—The birth of a son is announced by the firing of guns. Sheep 
are slaughtered and the meat distributed on the third day, asa rule, in 
the mosque or village chauk. The infant receives its name on the third 
day, as arole, and in exceptional cases on the aeventh day. The child 
is named either by the eldest male member of the family or by some 
friend nominated by the father. The bdng or formula of faith is not 
repeated in the child’s ear as is the case with other Muhammadans, 
The child is generally given a cap or turban to wear after he has com- 
pleted his seventh year. Circumcision is, as a rule, performed when 
the child is ten years old. No rejoicings of any kind take place on 
the birth of a female child. 


Betrothal.—On the child’s attaining the age of puberty the father 
looks out for a suitable match for him. The father or legal guardian of 
the girl sought in marriage fixes the amount for which he is willing to 
bestow her hand, and if the parties agree, the contract is made. Should 
a difference arise mutual friends are called in to use their good offices 
and bring about a settlement. Some Rs. 3 or 4 are generally paid as 
earnest-money, the balance being given afterwards. The marriage, 
however, cannot be celekrated until the whole amount is paid up. An 
exchange of girls is also sometimes effected, in which case no money 18 
passed on either side. The Shird4nnfs have a sayiog that by receiving 
money for their daughters they sell their flesh, but not the bones, or in 
other words, that the husband is entitled to chastise his wife or inflict 
any bodily injury upon her, but is not at liberty to kill her. The amount 
paid for a girl varies a good deal, as follows :— 


Bulténzai ase is .. Bs, 80 to 240 
Other Uba Khels es see 95 100 to 600 
' Hassan Khels_.... see we 5» 200 to 700 


Ohuhar Khels_... tae ws » «(100 to 400 ----- --- 
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In deciding the amount the personal attractions of the girl and the 
position and weulth of the parents are taken into consideration. 


Marriage—The marriage is not celebrated until the betrothed 
parties are fully grown up, or generally until the bridegroom is 20 and 
the bride 16 years of aga. An exception to this rule is said to be 
unknown. The relations and friends of the couple are invited to the 
wedding. Some of those that can afford it bring sheep and thus con- 
tribute their quota to the marriage feast. In return they are given 
a lungi or Rs. 3 or 4in cash onleaving. The drum and sarangi are the 
only instruments used on the occasion, 


The women sit apart and sing songs while the male guests perform 
the sword dance, the yhummar, round a bonfire, The marriage expeu- 
diture is not excessive, not amountiug to more than from Rw. 10 to 120, 
according to the position of the parties. 1t is curious to note that 
among the Hassan Khels the girlis given no vvuice in the marriage 
contract, though in other sections of the tribe she is nominally consult- 
ed and generally names the mullah as her representative. 


Dowry.—Household utensils, clothes, and cattle to the value of 
from one-fourth to one-half of the amount received from the parents of 
the bridegroom are given as a dowry with the bride.* But hag-mahr, 
or the bride’s dower which is settled on her, does not exist. At best 
it is agreed in rare cases that one-fourth of the alms given by the hus- 
band shall be considered as the wife’s gitt, 


Divorce.—Is usually a repurchase of the wife by her father or 
guardian, who repays, as a rule, not more than one-half the net sum 
(less the dowry) received for her. Ifthe parent or guardian declines 
to take back the woman, the husband divorces her and drives her 
from his house. She is then not allowed to live in the tribe, and must 
go elsewhere. Butif any one else remarries her he must pay compen- 
sation to her parents (Rs, 40 and two bujlocke or cows), and also pay the 
husband what he would have received had her parent or guardian 
repurchased her. Divorce is consummated by throwing three clods of 
earth after the woman. 


Widow marriage.—On the expiration of three months after her hus- 
band’s death a Shirauni woman is at liberty to remarry with the con- 
sent of her husband’s representative, who is entitled to a sum of from 
Rs. 60 to 300 on the celebration of the warriage. Her parents are 
also bound to get Rs. 40 or two bullocks. Ifthe widow marries a 
member of her late husband’s family, his representative is entitled to 
Rs. 80 or 100 by way of compensation. If this is not paid the repre- 
sentative can claim the amount paid on the marriage of any female 
child born of the second union, and in default of such a child being 
born the husband of the woman is bound to procure a wife for him or 
his heir as the case muy be. The parents of the woman in this caso are 
not entitled to anything. 





_, ™They differ from other Afghéns in this respect, that the bride's father gives a dowry 
‘ Instead of receiving a bride-price, 
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Funeral ceremonies.—These are the same aS are iu vogue astnongat 
Muhsmmadans generally, with a few unimportant exceptions :— 


(1) The Shirannis do not entertain persons who come to condole 
with them on the death of a relation. 


(2) Water is not sprinkled on tombs of the departed during the 
Muharrain. 


(83) Noalms are given to the poor onthe 7th or 40th day after 
death in the case of a womau or a child. 


(4) A post with a top rudely-carved to represent ® turban is placed 
at the head of the tomb of a male (a general custom in Turkey), while 


over the tombs of a celebrated mulidh, a martyr or a chief, a ‘l-shaped 
pole with pendant tassels is set. 


Inheritance.——On the death of the father his sons are considered his 
legal heirs and divide his property equally amongst them. The eldest, 
however, i8 usually given a slightly larger share. In default of male 
issue, the brother, or nephew, or any direct descendant in the male tine 
succeeds. In case of failure of any such direct heir, all the male 
members of the branch to which the deceased belonged divide the 


property equally between them. The females of the family are not 
entitled to anything. 


Right of refuge.—An offender who is unable to protect himself from 
his enemy or, in other words, when his own territory is too hot to hold 
him, generally takes refuge with a chief or other powerful personage 
belonging to some other section or tribe. The custom (nahora it is 
called) is to take a sheep and slaughter itat the door of the person’s 
house whose protection is claimed, and who is bound to give him refuge. 
The offender then becomes the protector’s hamsdya or neighbour, and 
is bound to make good to the latter any loss incurred by him in 
consequence of the responsibility be has undertaken. In the event of 
the hamsdya’s death the protector’s claim forms the first charge on the 
deceased’s property. Another method of claiming protection consists 
in the offender’s tying the end of his chddar to that of the wife of some 
powerful personage, when the latter generally affords him the succour 
he requires, though he isnot bound todo so asin the former case. 
The custom of nahora is also employed when one man begs any great 
favour of another. The slaughtering of a sheep at a pereon’s door 


marks the urgency of the case, and is something like the Hindu custom 
of sitting dharna. 


Dress.—The dress of the Shirdonis differs but little from that of 
otber hill tribes. The dress of a common Shirdnni consists of a coarse 
black blauket tied round the waist, and another thrown over his shoul- 
ders ; sandals, whose soles are made of bullock’s hide, rudely tanned 
with ashes of the tamarisk tree, and a few.yards of white cotton cloth 
loosely twisted round the head. Women of the lower classes generally 
wear only a shift and a séri made of khaddar cloth, which is imported 
from the Démén. Well-to-do women of course make a more elaborate 
toilet, Wearing paydmas, a bodice and a sari. The burka or veil is not 
used at all. The women in most of the Shirénni villages are kept well 
out of sight, bat in the Hassan Khel country they seem much more 
civilized and were at all times in evidence. ‘They seem better dressed 
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too, and wore more jewellery than their less favoured sisters in other 
parts of the country. The men generally wear a chddar, a loose 
shirt, baggy paijamas and » turban, thongl the poorest are content 
with a coarse blanket rouud the waist and snother thrown over the 
shoulders. The men’s clothes are usually white, while the women 
affect dark blue or sometimes red. Unmarried girls, however, dress 
in white. 


Ornaments..—Silver ornaments only are worn by the women, the 
following being the most important :—Armlets, ear-rings (vonsisting of 
a number of little rings inserted round the ear), a necklet, a chain with 
ghungris for the forehead, and a waistbelt of rupees. 1n the case of an 
unmarried girl a rupee is added to the silver chain, but this is removed 
on her marriage. 


Food.—The principal article of food is maize bread baked on a stone, 
though bread made of wheat, barley, and jowdr is ulso sometimes eaten. 
This is eaten with buttermilk in the morning, but plain in the evening. 
Meat is rarely eaten, aud only on occasions of rejoicings or when 
guests are entertained. Ddl is not an article of food. 


Intoxicating drugs and tobacco.—Tobacco is universally eaten. The 
dry leaf is rubbed in the hand and the powder then smeared on the 
teeth and gums. This custom prevails to a certain extent even 
amongst women. ‘The use of intoxicating drugs is not common, though 
Mr. White King met several who indulged in this vice. A few have 
even taken to liquor. 


Amusements.—Dancing is practised. It differe from that of the 
Khattaks and is more like that of the danciag Darweshes at Con- 
stantinople than anything else. 


Criminal and Civil Justice—Crime is rare in the tribe. Adultery ia 
not common. If aman is found in flagrante delicto by the husband, 
the latter kille both his wife and her paramour on thespot. In case 
there is strong ground for suspicion the woman is generally killed and 
the right foot or nose of her supposed paramour cut off, and one meets 
a number of footless Shirannis. The operation is performed ina most 
brutal manner generally with a knife, and the bleeding stump is 
then plunged into boiling oil to stanch the blood. For house trespass 
with theft a fine of Rs, 100 is generally inflicted,a restoration of the 
stolen property or its value being also insisted on. 


In serious cases, if one party desires to come to terms, some influential 
nen of the village or section are invited to use their good offices with 
a view to a settlement. The ceremony of nahora is then gone through, 
aud should no objection be raised, a jirga is assembled and the mat- 
ter settled. AmongsS the Sultdnzais and Hassan Khels there is even 
an appellate court, and if the jirga disagree or either side is dissatisfied 
with the award, recourse is had to the principal Malik of the Sultén- 
zais, who owes his appointment asa judge of appeal chiefly to his 
character for integrity. Among the Hassan Khels the office is here- 
ditary. 

Another curious fact worth mentioning in this connection is that 
interest is charged at the rate of Re. 1 per cent, per mensem on all cash 
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transactions. Where grain is the medium of exchange interest is paid 
at the rate of Re. 1-4 per harvest. Mortgages are contracted verbally, 
no record of the transaction being made. Land is the only article 
mortgaged. In some cases itis only hypothecated as security for a 
debt, but, as a general rule, possession is retained until the debt is 
paid off, 


The blood-feud.—The quarrel is strictly limited to the actual offonder. 
The blood-money is Rs. 700 for males and Rs. 350 for females. Another 
curious custom, apparently peculiar to the Largha Shird4nnis, is that should 
vengennce be exacted in hot blood, 7. ¢. immediately after the offence, 
no blood-money is claimable but if some time is allowed to elapse before 
the offended party takes his revenge, thea compensation is payable to 
the relations of the murdered man at half rates, 


Dwelling houses—The people generally live in stone-built houses 
with flat mud roofs, each hut containing a single room about 8 feet 
high and 10 feet square, which is occupied by the whole family. Doors 
are considered a superfluous luxury, the doorway generally being 
closed with a bush. ‘The stock of furniture is very limited, consisting 
as it does of a mat or two and a couple of cots made of olive wood 
and woven with a sort of crass called burwdz. 


Menials.—No barbers or shoemakers are found in the country. Men 
shave one another when necessary and they make their own sandals. 
A few carpenters and blacksmiths live in the larger villages, These 
are said to be the descendants of men who came from the Déméno and 
settled here. Potters do not exist. ‘I'he women make their own vessels, 
though they are not able to manufacture cups (pidlas) and large broad 
vessels like patris which are imported from the Démén. There are 
no weavers in Largha. In Bargha, it was believed, there are a dozen 
families of this class, who for:n a village community of their own. 
They make blankets, fagras (a sort of carpet} and sacks. In the cold 
season they visit the Largha country and carry on their manufacture 
there. Chamdrs and sweepers are unknown in Largha. 


Shrines.—The following are some of the principal shrines in 
Largha :— 


1. Takht-i-Suleiman in the Takht Range. 

2. Khwaja Pir at Pir Ghundi near Zor Shahr.* 
8. Tarin Pir at Parwdra. 

4, Abbi Nikkat and Midn Adam at Khaisara. 


Others, such as Naurang Nikka near Lundai Azim, Khan Muham- 
mad Akhundzéda at Darazand, Jal4l-ud-din near Baspa, Bulait Nikka 
near Dag, Haitan Nikka at Lundi Sultdnzai are of less note. 


* Near Zor Shahr I observed a baobab tree to which a curious legend is attached. A 
faqir is said to have in some way or other offended the holy man in charge of the above- 
mentioned shrine who changed him into a tree, in corroboration of which my informant 
pointed to the red juice that exuded from it when scraped with a stone. The presence of 
this tree, which is not indigenous, would seem to indicate a Mughal encampment in the 
vicinity atsome not very remote period, as in Oentral India Ihave vften observed baobab 
trees in places where Jahangir is known to have encamped.—(L. W. K.) 

{ Ni 





ikka means ‘chief’ or lord. 
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The Grat is the celebrated throne of ‘Star-tanght Selomon.” It is 
very difficult of access, and but few visit it. There is no tomb there 
and of course it has no mudwar. Bick people are sometimes taken up 
to it and prayers offered for their recovery to the aaint. Children, too, 
are occasionally buried in the ground below it. The shrine is visited 
both by Hindis and Muhammadans, and is held in high veneration by 
all classes and creeds in the surrounding country. 


Next in importance comes Khwaja Pir, which, as well as Nos. 8 
and 4, is a Sayyid shrine, It is much resorted to by Shirdnnis, 
especially those of the Uba and Hassan Khel sections, and an hereditary 
mujdwar lives there, who is supported by the offerings of the faithfal. 
Annual festivals are held both here and at the Takbt, when offerings 
are made and cattle sacrificed. Sacrifice is always made at one of these 
shrines on special occasions, as, for instance, when the Hassan and 
Uba Khels entered into a compact to oppose us should we enter their 
country. The Parwdéra shrine is chiefly resorted to by members of 
the Chuhar Khel section. Khaisara was founded by Abbi Nikka and 
his brother Mi4n Adam Bukhéri, Sayids, who settled here some 80 
years ago. ‘Their descendants are held in great respect by all Shirén- 
nis, and their valley is of the most flourishing in Largha, but the 
shrines of the Sayad brothers are of, perbaps, too recent date to be 
much venerated. 


Weights and measures.— Weights are not used, only measures, which 
are— 


4 lapas (a palm full) ... =1 adhdnt, 

2 adhdnis ee «. =1 kurwa. 

2 kurwus ie we == 1 nimozha, 

2 mnimozhas ... vs. = 1 anda or sack, 


Diseases.—Cholera is almost unknown, as is syphilis. The Shirénnfs 
dread small-pox, which is rare. A patient is removed from the village 
and kept there till he dies or recovers under the care of oue who has 
had the disease. Recovery happens seldom, but when it does occur 
the patient’s clothes are fumigated with the smoke of ak or khagal 
leaves, Fever, common at certain seasons, is treated with the ex- 
pressed juice of akri leaves, and in bad cases with the ordinary sheep- 
skin cure. 


Character and appearance-—The Shirdéonis are perhaps the moat 
uncivilized tribe on the Dera Ismail Khén border, and have all the 
characteristics of wild races. They are not given to thieving, but lying 
is @ vice which intercourse with our district has taught them, as 
amongst the Sultdnzais and Khiddarzais who inhabit the slopes of the 
‘Takht end are far removed from our civilizing influence, a Shirdnni’s 
word can generally be relied on. Physically, the Shirénnis are of 
middling stature, thin, but hardy and active, with bold features, 
high cheek-bones and their general appearance is wild and manly, 
according to some observers. 


Marder or killing for the mere lust of blood is very rare. They are 
not so cheerful and joyous as their neighbours, the Mahsids, and seem 
to take the world much more seriously. Fanaticism cannot be assigned 
to them as a fault, and their performance of the rights of religion 
struck Mr. White King being very perfunctory. They are lazy in the 
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extreme and thriftless. In appearance they are ill-favoured, low-sized 
and wiry with high cheek-bones. ‘hey are by no means a manly race, 
though an exception in this respect might perhaps be mude in favour of 
tho Khiddarzais, some of whom are fine-looking men. Each tribe has got 
its nikka, or nowinal chief, who is entitled to tithes at the rate of four 
or five seers por family per harvest. Fatteh Khén of Darzand is the 
only Malik who, as far as could be ascertained, regularly levies this, 
though other chiefs also claim it. The Khiddarzai chiefs also receive 
“aids” in grain, cattle and cash from his fellow-tribesmen, but whether 
by way of alms or tithes is not certain. 


Place-names.—These are mostly descriptive, but some apparently old 
names survive, e. g. Shiva Narai, 3 miles from Domandi village, a grove 
of shisham trees in an uncultivated kachi: Vehowa (cf. Pehowa in 
Karnél), Vyasta: Chaudwan: Ambar, close to which is the Tor Dabar, a 
huge black boulder at which tribal j7rgas are usually held.* 


Personal names.—Spin Kund, Rehat, Sheran, Sainka, Sadagul, 
Ranagul, Tor and many others have a curious look. 


Saiedzi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Suivoaortra, a division, probably sectarian, of the Jats. 
SHoriaar, a saltpetre maker. Called vehgar (? regar) in and about Hissér. 


SHoro, acaste found only in Nagar. It works in leather, like the Doma, 
but ranks below them and gives daughters to them without return: 
Biddulph’s Tribes of the Hindoo Koosh, p. 39. 


Suupaxkel, see under Hatikhel. 


SuGn-pAL, the most powerful tribe in the Punjab, according to Prinsep,t 
in the time of Vikramajit. They would not intermarry with the 
aborigines who were looked upon as an inferior race of Ghator, Ghaut 
or Gat, or as they are now called Jéts. Prinsep also says :— 


“ Sometime after the invasion of Alexander against Porus, it is said that large volunteer 
armies flocked into the province from remote parts of Hindoostén, Among them arrived 
‘‘Shoon,” “ Hoon,” and “ Dall,” the three reputed sons of the great R4j& Rachore 
Rao of Rajput4na, whose capitals were Oojeia and Indore. The emigrants fraternised 
with the early settlers, and introduced then the art of agriculture and the use of wells 
for irrigation. It is even computed that out of 500,000 warriors some 350,000 devoted 
themselves eo diligently to the cultivation of land, that in 250 years after their arrival the 
whole country from Lahore to Moolt4n and Kussoor to Sialkote was cleared of jungle, 
and to this day the tract is known in the Bar jangles called the ‘ Sandul Bar,'t 


Hundal is a J&t tribe, but no such tribe as Shindal appears to be 
known in Sidlkot. The Hundal is not a very important tribe. A 
Hundal tarf or ward is found in a good many villages not now owned, 

‘apparently, by Hundal Jats. 


* Several village names occur very frequently in these bills, notably Nishpa, Landai, 
Baspa, Ragasur, Karam and Murgha. They all refer to some peculiar characteristics, for 
instance— 

Nishpa.—A mountain hollow where rain water collects and cannot run out. 

Landai,—OQultivable ground lying between two hill torrents. 

Ba3pa.—A mountain spur which is occupied as residence in the summer. 

Ragasur,—A large extent of bare stony ground on a height generally overlooking a stream. 

Murgha,—A cliff over a hill stream. 

Karam.—A small ragasur aboat 13 ghumfos in extent, 

‘Tf Sidlkote Settlement Report, 1865, § 136. 
Lion § 135. In modern Panjébi dal means an army, multitude or swarm, and it may 
_ ” form part of such tribal names as Hundal and Gondal, 
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Son, see under Hatikhel, 


Say6ua, lit. a goblia, a sept of second grade Kanets found in Asrang, a 
village of Shuw4 pargana in Kanaur, 


Siit, SvAt, politically one of the most important tribes of the Western 
Plains. As Mr. E, B. Steedman observed the modern history of the 
Shang district is the history of the Sidl.* They are a tribe of Punwadr 
R&jputs who rose to promineuce in the irst half of the 18th century.t 


Mr, Steedman wrote :— 


“They were till then probably a pastoral tribe, but little given to husbandry, dwelling on 
the banka of the river, and grazing their cattle during the end of the cold and the first 
months of tha hot weather in the low lands of the Chendb, and during the rainy season in 
the uplands of the Jhang bar. The greater portion of the tract now occupie] by them was 
probably acquired during the stormy ceatury that preceded the conquest of Hindustdn by the 
Mughals. During this period the country was dominated from Bhera, and sometimes from 
Multén. The collection of revenue from a nomad population inhabiting the fastnesses of 
the bar and the deserts of the thal could never have been easy, and was probably seldom 
attampted. Left alone, the Sidls applied themselves successfully to dispossessing those that 
dwelt in the land—the Nols, Bhaogus, Mangans, Marrals, and other old tribes—amusing 
themselves at the same time with a good dea) of internal strife and quarrelling, and now aud 
then with stiffer fighting with the Kharrals and Baloch,” 


“Then for 200 years there was peace in the land, and the Sidls remained quiet subjects 
of the Lahore Sibah, the seats of local government being Chiniot and Shorkot. Walidad 
Kh4n died in 1747,one year before Ahmad Shih Abdéli made his first inroad and wae 
defeated before Dehli, if is not well koown when he succoeded to the chieftainship, tut 
it was pee early in the century; for a considerable time must hive been taken up in 
the reduction of minor chiefs and the introduction of all the improvements with which 
Waliddd is credited. It was during Walidéd’s time that the power of the Sials reached its 
zenith. The country subject to Walid4d extended from Menkhera in the Thal eastwards to 
Kamélia on the R4vi, from the confluence of the Révi and Chenab to the iléqa of Pindi 
Bhattidn beyond Chiniot. He was succeedai by his nephew In4yatulla, who was little if at 
all inferior to his uncle in administrative aud military ability. Ho was engaged in constant 
warfare with the Bbangi Sikhs on the north and the chiefsof Multantothe south. His pear 
relations, the Sial chiefs of Rashidvur, gave him comptan: trouble and annoyance. Once 
indeed a party of forty troopers raidei Jhang, and carried off the Khin prisoner. He was 
acaplive for six months, The history of the three succeeding chieftains is that of the 
growth of the power of the Bhangis and of their formidabie rival the Sukarcha-ia misl 
destined to be soon the subjugator of both Bhangis and Sidls. Chiniot was taken in 1803, 
Jhang in 1806, Ahmad Kh4n, the last of the Sial Khang, regained his couatry shortly after 
in 1808, but in 1810, he was again captured by the Mah4r4ja, who took him to Lahore and 
threw Hoe into prison, Thus ended whatever independence the Sig] Khins of Jhang had ever 
enjoyed, 


“ The Sidls are descended from Rai Shaukar, a Punwaér Rajput, a resident of Déranagar 
between Allah4b&d and Fattabpur, A branch of the Punwirs had previously emigrated from 
their native country to Jaunpur, and it was there that Rai Shankar was born, One atory 
has it that Rai Shankar bad three gona, Seo, Teo, and Gheo, from whom have descended 
the Sidle of Jhang, the Tiw4nas of Shéhpur and the Ghebas of Pindi Gheb. Another 
tradition statea that Sif] was the only son of Rai Shankar, and that the ancestors of the 
Tiw4nas and Ghebas, as Chantdlia and Gheba were only collateral relations of Shankar 
and §i4!. On the death of Bai Shankar we are told that great dissonsions arose among the 
members of the family, and his son Si4l emigrated during the reign of Allauddfn Ghori to 
the Punjab. It was about this time that many RAjput families emigrated from the provincea 
of Hindustén to the Panjab, including the ancestors of the Kharrals, Tiw4oas, Ghebas, 
Chaddhars, and Punwir Siéle. It was the fashion in those daya to be converted to the 
Muhammadan religion by the eloquent exhortations of the sninted Bawa Farid of Pé&k 
Pattan, and accordingly we find that Sié] in his wanderings came to Pék Pattan and there 





*A mir4si attached to the Dhidngna clan says, that Sewa, a Sahgal Khatri, was converted 
to Isifm by Baéwa Farfd and was then called Sidl. He was a resident in Sidlkot. This is 
rather a curious legend seeing that the ancient Sdgala is identified with the modern Sidlkot. 

t Sir Alex, Cunningham aid that the Sidlswere supposed to be descended from 
Réja Hudi, the Indo-Scythian opponent of the Bhatti Réja Rasélu of Sifikot ; but this 
tradition is not mentioned elaewhére, 
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renounced the religion of hig ancestors, The saint blessed him, and prophesied that his 
son's seed should reign over the tract between the Jhelum and Chen&b rivers, Thi 
prediction was not very accurate. Bawa Farid died about 1264.65, Sid) and big 
followers appear to have wandered to and fro in the Rechna and Jetoh dohba for some 
time before they settled dowa with some degree of permanency on the right bank of the 
Jhelum. It was during this unsettled period that Sid] married one of the women of the 
country, Soh4g, daughter of Bhai Kh&u Mekan, of Sahiw4l in the Shébpur district, and 
is alau said to have built a fort at Sid4lkot whilo a temporary residont there. At their 
first settlement in this district, the Sidls occupied the tract of country lying between 
Maukbera in the thal and the river Jhelum, east aod west, nnd from Khushdb on the north 
to what is now the Garh Maharaja ildga on the south,” 


Tne head-quarters of the Sidls are the whole southern portion of the Jhang district, 
along the left bank of the Chenab to its juuction with the RAvi, and the riverein of the 
right bauk of the Chenab between the confluences of the Jhelum and R4vi. They alac 
hold both banks of the Ravi throughout its course in the Multan and for some little 
distance in the Montgomery district, and are found in small numbers on the upper portion 
of the river. ‘They have spread up the Jhelum into Shabpur and Gijrét, and ure found in 
considerable nombers in the lower Indus of the Deraj&ét and Mazaffargarh, Mr. Purser 
described the Sidlas “ large in stature and of a rough disposition, fond of cattle and 
caring little for agriculture, They observe Hindu ceremonies like the Kharral and K4thia 
and do not keep their women in pardah, They object to clothes of a brown (éda) colour" 
and to the use of brass vessels.” ‘here is a Sidl tribe of Ghiraths in K4ngya. 


The 7darikh-t-Jhang-Syalt gives the history of the Sidéls from their 
first occupation of the country near the confluence of the Chenab and 
Jhelum. Its list of chiefs begins with Mal Khan, and it puts the 
establishment of their rule in Jhang in 1477 A. D.t Hir, the heroine 
of one of the best known Punjab legends, was a Sidl maiden who fell 
in love with Dhidho,a Rdnjha Jd4t. Her tomb is about half a mile 
from Jhang and dates from about the middle of the 16th century. 


It is hypethral being open to the sky.t It is the scene of an annual 
fair. 


The Sidél clans include the Méhni, now nearly extinct, the Jaldl- 
khd4ndna or descendants.of Jalfl Khbhd4n and their ruling clan, the 
Chele and many others—for which see the Appendix. But Monckton 
recorded that the royal clan was called Khanna-Chadhar, ‘a caste of 
Muhammadans converted from Hinduism.’ The Khanna is a Khatri 
section and Dinga, another clan found in Jhang, recalls the Dhingra 
Aroras. 


The Méhni clan is descended from Khiwa, and its head, Nusrat 
Khan, was driven out of Jhang by Ranjit Singh. He found an asylam 
among the K4thias in Shorkot, but was eventually murdered; and the 
clan is now only represented by a few families in Multan. One tradi- 
tion attributes the decay of the Mahni clan to the curse of a fagir whc 
had one fair daughter. She being of somewhat weak intellect, wander: 
ed about the country in @ state ef nudity. In her wanderings she 
strayed into Khiwa, whence the M4éhni chief drove her out with con- 
tumely, thinking no doubt that she was no better than she ought to be. 
This was resented by her father, who cursed the clan in the following 
words, addressing himself to the sacred tree near his abode :— 

Chautdlta gharmdlia, : 
Ithon Khicht Mahnt kad: 


Kahr Allah dé méria, 
Na rahene vad. 


* The Sial are also said to avoid the use of t' 
TP. NQ.ML, § 1115, but of. III, § 733. 
pTomple Legends of the Punjab, II, p. 177, 


he kalak, a long water melon, 
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Anothor tribal heroine of the Mébni Sidls was the famous Séhiban 
who was betrothed to » Chadhar youth, but eloped with her cousin 
Mirza, ‘The Chadhars and Méblnis, however, pursued and overtook 
them, killiug the guilty pair. But these two tribes were in turn 
attacked by the Kharrals who recovered the bodies and buried them at 
Dénépur in Multén (or Daéndbad in Montgomery), a place said to have 
been within the limits of old Khiwél (possibly the tract round Khiwa). 
The resulting feud lasted so long tbat it came to bs cousidered unlucky 
to possess daughters, and so girl children were strangled, in wemory 
of the manner of Séhibéu’s death. The Sidls resent any allusion to 
Sahib4nu or Hir.* 


The Jalalkh4néna regard themselves as descendants of Réji Karn, 
and as such have special customs, avuiding widow remarriage, all 
agricultural work except reaping, beef, hare aud camel's flesh, 
food cooked by menials, and water from a vessel which has uot 
been scrubbed—in fact they are almost as strict in these matters as 
high-caste Hindus.- Some of the clans still employ Brahmans anl 
Mirdsis for certain observances, but the custom is dying out, 


The Chelas were originally cattle-graziers, and avoid eating the 
khagga fish, because it beara the name of their pir. ‘hey take wives 
from any Siélt clan or from Pathdns, but do not give daughters outside 
their own clan. Jn Jhang the Kwaaaas are also retucned as a Sidl sapt. 
The following are the Sidl clans found in Multdn: Ardna, Bada, 
Bharwéna, Bothéna, Budhwéna, Chachkéna, Chardna, Dauadhéna, 
Danhéna, Dawdna, Dhalana, Daultdna, Fatydéoa, Gagrdna, Hamydna, 
Hir4j, Kamléna, Kankar, Karnaéna, Karnwdna, Khara, Kordna, 
Ladhéna, Latwéna, Malk4na, Mirdéli, Nahréna, Nakvfna, Nargdua, 
Nohéna, Niyéna, Panjwéna, Perwdna, Rdéjbina, R4jhwdna, Sadrdna, 
Sady4na, Saréna, Sargéna, Saspdl, Saydna, Shekhdna, Siydna, Thardj, 
Tarad. 

The other Sid4ls all contract widow remarriage,—usually with a 
brother of the husband, and tan-bakhshi on the part of widows of low 
caste with Sidls is recognised. 


The clans are not all of equal rank, e.g. the Jabbudnas take wives 
from the Rajbi’nas when they cannot find one among the paternal 
grandfather’s descendants and the Khénudnas take wives from the 
Chadbrar Jats. The Mirdli Sidls in Maultdn also take wives, with good 
dowers in land, from the Jdts, and in Jhang the Bharwéna used to 
be given to female infanticide, taking wives from the Sipré J&ta who 
curiously are found associated with them in almost all their villages. 


In Bahéwalpur the Sidls are found both in the Lamma and in the 
Ubha, but more especially in the former part, the Maghiina, Kamyd4na, 
Hasnéna, Shaikhéna (descendants of Shaikh Ali Bharmi) and 





" *Temple, Legends, III, p. 1, P. N. Q. III, § 124, 

+ In Panjabi Sidl is described as the name ofa part of country in the Punjab and well that 
of a JA&t tribe (Panjdbi Dicty., p. 1049), Srdl also means (1) the cold season, and 2) a 
jackal, which animal is said a sidl siaghi or horn which renders one invulnerable: for this 
belief cf. N.I. N.Q., V, § 39. West of the Indus it has three meanings according to Sir 
James Dowie: ‘(1) a stranger, a Balozh of a different tribe. (The word is never I believe 
applied toa Jat): (2) a giesl; (3) an enemy:’ see note at p, 63 of Trans, of Biluchi-ndma 
by Hetu Ram, 
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Kirtwéna septs being strongly represented in the Alla4ha&bad peshkart, 
Yhe Sidl tradition in this State is that Sewa, son of Sangar, Réja of 
Pénipat and Karnal, was expelled from his country by his brothers 
Teu and Ghen, and took refuge with Baba Farfd-ud-Dio Shakar-Ganj, 
who converted him to Isl4m in the 7th century of the Hijra, and 
instructed himto settle in Jhang where he married a Mekan* girl, 
From his three sons are descer.ded a number of septs : ~ 

a. From M4hni: (’) Mukléna, (7) Sajrdna, (177) Pandydna, (iv) Lakh. 
néna, and (v) Panjwdna. 

ai. From Bharmi: (t) Sargdna, (i) Kamldna, (212) Chela, (iv) Aly4na, 
(v) Hir4j, (ve) Thirdj, (vic) Kamydna. 

ii. Prom Koli: (i) Salyéna, (iz) Raj¥ana, (i771) Boréna, (iv) Dardj, 
(v) Sabana, (vz) Khichyana, (vit) Ambraéna, (viiz)'Umrdna, (iz) Metkéna, 
(w) Chuchkéna (descendants of Chachak the father of'Hir, Rénjha’s 
mistress), (#7) Mughy4na, and (wiz) Jal4l-Khandna, 


Siimi, the name of aclass of fagirs called Bairagis.—Panjabi Dicty , p. 1040; 
cf. Shami. 

Srin, a tribe of Jéts found in Sialkot and claiming to be descended from 
Si4n, a Réjput of Lunar race who ruled in Sirhind. His descendants 
Ves and Ganes migrated to Sidlkot in the time of Aurangzeb. 


Srkz, a tribe of Jéts who are said to have come from Sindh. ‘They 
founded a colony on the Indus near Karor Lél Isé. The Sidrs are 
now among the most industrious of the agricultural -population but, 
until the colonization of the Dodb was taken up in earnest, by men 
of greater resource and industry, they appear to-have been only a wild 
tribe of cattle owners, occupying a very limited area.t 


According to another account the Sidr dwelt west of the Indus but 
once a party of their women made a pilgrimage to Lal Is4 and on their 
way home were compelled by Mird, the Sdémita, to unveil thémselves. 
A fierce feud arose in consequence between the two tribes, but finally 
the lands of Muranwdla eines were divided between ‘them. The 
hamlet itself however remained a bone of contention until Faqfra the 
Sayyid took it into his own possession, The Sidr marriage customs 
resemble those of the Hindus, although the nikdh is read as in the 


Muhammadan rites, and the tribe does not recognise the Brahman’s 
authority. It is endogamous. 


In Baluchistén the Sidrs are said to be the original inhabitants of 
-L4s. They appear to be a very mixed race, chiefly composed of Brahiis, 


ce 


* A Bhatti sept. 

+ Writing in 1865 Capt, Hector Mackenzie said that the improvement of this tract seems 
to have been Grat determined on about 330 years ago. First came a tribe of Quraish. It 
is related that two brothers, descendants of Hazrat Bahdwal Haqq (whose tomb is 
an object of great venerntion at Mult4n), having a quarrel, went to Delhi'to have it 
eettled at the imperial court. The emperor referred them to their murshid, ove Hazrat 
Daid. The murshid saw that the wisest mode of settling the diapute was to separate 
the brothers, One of them, Makhdim LAl Ist, he advised to return to the waste country 
in the Sindh Ségar Doab. He came, and brought with bim a number of emigrants of 
the Loh4ch, Sumrah and Gat (sic) clans, of the Jat tribe, On their arrival, attracted pro- 
bably by the presence of the Sidrs, they settled down in their vicinity, and ultimately 
inducing the tribe to move down nearer the river, built themeelves the village of Karor. 


LA] Iva’s tomb is here a massive building, A largely attended fair is held annually in 
honour of the saint. This, however, was but a small colony. 
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that being the language in common use-among them, while Jegdéli is 
spoken by the rest of the Las Hela tribes. Their women also wear 
the Br&hai woman’s long ghagra or gown,* 


Sredii, an offshoot of the Kutooh, the great Réjput clan of Kangra. 
It derives its na.nc from Siba (Ddda-Siba) or Sivia in the Dera tabail, 
or, possibly, from R&ja4 Saparan Chand who became a R4jé from 
generations after R4jé Hari Chand had founded Haripur. Saparan 
Chand founded Siba, which may be named after him. 


Srs1i, a J&t tribe found in Ferozepur. A pregrant woman married in thia 
tribe died, but when placed on the funeral pyrc, she gave birth to a sun 
who was called Sibia, from siba, a burning ghat. ‘heir bakhuhdn or 
place of ancestors at Rémgarh Sibian, is worshipped on the naurdtras. 


Sivpag, fem. -Ni, a saint,—Panjibi Dicty., p. 1050. 
SippowAna, an agricultural clan found in Shdéhpur. 


Sipuvu, Sipgu-Bagir.—The Sidhu, with its branch the Bardr, or Sidhu-Barér, 
is the largest and most important of the J4t tribes of the Punjab, for from 
it have sprung the great Phuilkién families of Patidla, Ndbha and Jind 
and the Barér family of Faridkot. ‘The Sidhu trace their origin to 
Jaisal, a Bhatti Rajput and founder of Jaisalmer, who was driven 
from his kingdom by a successful rebellion and took refuge with 
Prithi R4j, Chauhdn, the last Hindu king of Delhi. His descendants 
overran Hiss4r and Sirsa and gave to the latter tract the name of 
Bhattidna. Among them was Khiwa, who married a Jét woman of 
the Ghaggar, and had by her Sidhu the ancestor of the tribe. Sidhu 
had four sons, Devi, Bar, Sur, and Rdpach, and from Dhul the descen- 
dant of Bér is sprung the Bar4r tribe.t The pure Bhatti Réjputs of 
Bhatti4na still admit their relationship with the Sidhu and Bardér. The 
early history of the tribe is told in full detail at pages 1 to 10 and 546 
to 548 of Griffin’s Punjab Rajas; indeed the whole book is a political 
history of the descendants of Sidhu; while the leading minor families 
are noticed at pages 429 to 436 of his Punjab Chiefs. Some further de- 
tails of their early ancestry will’ be found at page 8 of the Hissér 
Settlement Report. The original home of the tribe was the Mélwa, and 
it is still there that they are found in largest numbers. But they have 
also spread across the Sutlej into Lahore, Amritsar, Jullundur, and other 
Districts. Mr. Brandreth thus described the Bardr of Ferozepur :— 


‘“The Barara are said to have been Bhatti Rajputs of the same family as the Rajputs 
of Jaisalmer, where their original home was. The name of their ancestor was Sidhu, 


* Baluchistéin Census Report, 1902, p.112. May we conjecture that the Sidr came up 
with their Baloch or Kalhora overlords, just as the Quraish brought in the Lohanch, etc, ? 
The Sidr displaced the Bahlim, now extinot, an old half-mythical race of gigantic men 
whose mighty bones and great earthen vessels are still said to be found in the Thal. 

+ The division is also said to be into Jaid-bans and Bayay-bans, Jaid and Barér lived 
in Jaisalmer, and fought against ita ruler, Eventually they conquered it, but they 
then proceeded to start a feud with each other, and so came to Bhadaur which they 
divided. Jaid’s descendants now progressed in civiliSation: Bardéy’s did not, At wed- 
dings, when the jand tree is out, a Mochi's (cobbler’s) implements are worshipped to 
commemorete the escape of the only surviving child of the tribe in a massacre by the 
Rdja of Jaisalmer. Wheo this child’s mother Lachhmi, widow of Rai Ay, had given birth 
to him he was concealed in a cobbler’s bag by the mirdsi of the tribe. Or, to quote 
another account, Sidhna is said to have been: suckled by o Wangay Mochi woman, who 
when he grew up, begged him to respect the dr aud rambi of the shoe makers, Sidbu bade 
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whose grandson was named Bardr, whence they are called indifferenily both Bidbhu and 
Barér, Hither Barér or some descendant of his migrated to Bhatinda, whence hig 
offspring spread over the neighbouring lands, and are now in possession of a very large 
tract of country. They occupy almost the whole of idqas Mari, Mudki, Mokaten: 
Bhuchon, Mebr4j, Sultgén Kb4n, aud Bhudaur in thie district, the whole of Furfdkot, a 
great part of Patidla, Nibha, Jnimbha and Malaudh. The chiefs of all these states belon 

to the same family, The Bhattis of Sirsa who embraced Muhammadanism were ae 
originally Bhatti Rajputs, and related to the Bardra, but their descent is treated to some 
common ancestor before the time of Sidhu. 


“The Barars are not equal to the other tribes of Jdta as cultivatorea, They wear finer 
clothes, and consider themselves a more illustrious race. Many of them were desperate 
dacoita in former years, and all the most notorious criminals of this description that 
have been apprehended and brought to jastice under our rule were Bayays, Femele 
infanticide is said to have been practised among them to a great extent in former times, 
Tam told that a few years ago there was scarcely a young girl to be found in any of the 
Barér Villages. This crime is said to have originated in a deceit that was once practised 
upon one of the chiefe of Nabha by which his daughter was betrothed to a man of ap 
inferior tribe ; and though he considered himself bound to complete ihe marriage sub- 
sequently entered into an agreement with all his tribe to put to death all the daughters 
that should be born to them hereafter, in order to prevent the possibility of auch a 
disgrace occurring again, 


“ Prom all accounts, however, this horrid practice has been almost entirely discontinued 
of late years, aud I can detect no difference now between the proportionate number of 
female children in the Barér villages and in villages inhabited by other castes,” 


The following is one of the pedigrees given by the Sidhus, in 
Amritsar :— 
Sri Kishan, 


Parduman, 
Alazwadh. 
Chharchhad, 
Tannu. 
Salwahan. 


Bhasel, 


Duegar. 


Muneer. 
Man. 
Kaseru, 


Jawanda. 


Barari. 
Mangli. 
Rai Ar. 


Sidbu, 


a 


his descendants make every bride and bridegroom do obeisance to these tools at their 
wedding, but the nsage is dying out, Owing to it, however, tho Wangar got of the Mochis 
atyles itself Sidhu, ; 
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Sidh Tilkéra is the Sidh of the Sidhu Jéts, and the firet milk of a 
cow is offered to him on the 14th badi of every month, on which day they 
also feed unmarried girls. Ho is also regarded as their jafhera and his 
samddh is at Mahr&j in Ferozepur. At wedding they distribute rots 
(loaves weighing 14 maunds) among the brotherhood. Sirdara Karm 
Singh and Dharm Singh were the first Sidhus to turn Sikh.—Amb. 
S. B., Wynyard, 83-5. See also under Lakhiwal. 


Sipqi, a term derived from a root meaning ‘true,’ as is Sadfqi, a name with 
which it is often confused. Sidqi is, in the east of the Punjab at any 
rate, often used as an equivalent to nau-Muslim, to distinguish converts 
of Indian descent frum original Mubammadan immigrants. 


Siaq, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur, 
Srawit, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur, 
SrwypBARI, see Sajhdhari. 


Sicu, dim. Sicana.— Panjabi Dicty., p. 1053. Cf. Singh, and the account of 
Sikhism in Vol, I. 


Sinpav.—The Sindhu is, so far as our figures go, the second largest 
Jét tribe, being surpassed in numbers by the Sidhu only. Their head- 
quarters are the Amritsar and Luhore districts, but they are found all 
along the upper Sutlej, and under the hills from Ambéla in the east to 
Sidlkot and Gujranwala in the west. They claim descent from the 
Raghobansi branch of the Solar Réjputs through R&4m Chandar of 
Ajudhia. They say that their ancestors were taken by or accompanied 
Mahmid to Ghazni, and returned during the thirteenth century or in 
the reign of Firoz Sh4&h from Afghdnistén to India. Shortly afterwards 
they settled in the M4njha near Lahore. Some of the Sindhu say that 
it was Ghazni inthe Deccan, and not in Afghdnistén, from which they 
caine; while others have it that it was Ghadni in Bikéner. The Jul- 
lundur Sindhu say that they came from the south to the M4njha some 
two or three centuries ago, when the Pathd4ns dispvssessed the Manj 
R4jputs, and shortly afterwards moved from Amritsar to Jullundur at 
the invitation of the Gils to take the place of the ejected Manj. Sir 
Lepel Griffin was of opinion that the real origin of the tribe was from 
north-western R4jputéna. The political history of the tribe, which was 
of capital importance under the Sikhs, is given in great detail at pages 
22) ff, 360 ff, and 417 to 428 of the same writer’s Punjab Chiefs. The 
Sindhu have the same peculiar marriage customs already described as 
practised by the Séhi Jdéts. Those in Ludhiéoa are however said not 
to observe the chhattra rite at weddings, but when they visit their 
jathera on such an occasion tho bride strikea her husband 7 times with 
a light switch on the shoulders, and he retaliates but more smartly. 
In Sidlkot the Muhammadan villages are said to follow the pagvand 
rule of inheritance while the Hin@u ones allow chundavand. The 
Sindhu of Karn4l worship Kéla Mahar or Kala Pir, their ancestor, 
whose chief shrine is said 7 be at Thd4ua Satra in Sidlkot, their alleged 
place of origin. 
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The. Sindhus have 84 muhins or septs whose origin is thus desoribed : 
in Chae dan Wégar whose pedigres is given 
in the margin had a on, Sindhu, 


Lahbu. ° . 
ie married to a wife named Nan. 
a dan. Sindhu died, and Nandan, 
rim, ignorant that she was pregnant 
Talocha. made Wégar marry a girl of her 
Shéb.* own family. But the latter died 
Barétis, in seen and her son Chi 
ce was born on the funeral pyre, 
er Meanwhile Kan _ had eee 
ala : born to Nandan, but Wagar 
: despairing of Chi’s life begged 
Wagar. all his neighbours to give him 
of y a child if they had one, lest he 
Sindhu, Chi. , should die without a son; 
eee be SN ha oe hae a te and so on: his return from the 
ee Mokal.. “Saattor khan: burning ground he found that 
Goli, 82 sons had heen presented to 


him. Thus he had now 84 sons and grandsons each of whom founded 
a branch of hia own, and (a point uf special interest) this is why we find 
Sindhus among the Chuhras, Mochis, Barw4lds, etc. But there are 
several variants of this tradition, One runs thus; Wagar had no gon, so 
a sddhu gave him a lamp of rice for his wife to eat. She gave a grain 
to each of her ccmpanions who were spinning with her; and each 
had a son, so that a Sindhu got was founded in many different castes. A 
third only allows 34 true branches of the Sindhus thus: Wagar had 
21 sons by his two wives Rup Kaur, daughter of Pheru (forebear of 
the Bopd Rai Jéts) and Nandan: K4la Mibr had 7, Kala Pir, Ghirah, 
Pantu, Goli, Chi aud Gund Rai, one each, 7.e. 34 in all. Fifty minor 
branches sprang from these. Goli’s progeny held the Bhakna 
Kalén ke Satara or 17 villages round Bhakna: Mokals live in Lahore 
and Khatis in other parts. Chi’s descendants hold the Sindhidn k4 
Baré or 12 villages round Dhallé in Lahore. The Sidlkot Gazetteer of 
1383-4 makes Wagar’s name Wazir and only specifies 5 Sindhu muhins 
or septs, viz. Kala, Goli, Gosai, Agdair and Masnad. Tbe Siadhus 
also hold a panjnanyli (5 villages) near Atdri, and bdia or group of 22 
villages round Sirhdli, whither they migrated from a Lakhim Sirhdéli 
near Moga 50) years ago. ‘ 

The Sidlkot legend makes Dagu settle at Jagdi Khai near Lahore 
under Akbar, and gives the following pedigree :— 

DAGU. 





] | ‘) 
Sindhu. Sabi. Girai Chfol, Sich. 
1 
Gia. 
1 
( l ees ) 
Goleh. Hana, Kandari. Gorai. 


| | 
Kféleh Mer, Goseh sept. Aidluand Makidd cepts. 





More than one tradition points to Shih4béd near Khéngéh Dogrén as the ancient 
capital of the Sindhus under ‘Wagar and his five predecessors, Close toit two mounds, 
1@héh ké theh and KAmdf k4 theh, are still painted out. 
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A curious legend tells how Sindhu first became king of Ghazni, but 
eventually sank to Jét status. ‘he king of Ghazni had no gon, g0 
his wife proposed that all the people should run beneath her palace and 
that he on whose head a kung ki katori (pot of colour) fell should 
be deemed his heir. The pot fell on Sindhu and he became king in 
due course, but he spent much of his time in hunting and on one of 
his excursions visited a king, Nib, a Bhullar J4t, with whose daughter 
Nathi he fell inlove. So he married her and became himself a Jét. 


The legendary history of Kél4 Mihr makes him a grandson of 
War, son of Kan. His real name was Jaimal, son of Bogha, and in 
the feud between his children and the Bhattis, in what is now Faridkot, 
the latter promised to make Kalia Brahmau* their priest if he would 
kill his master for whom he used to cook. While Jaimal was under 
the influence of the drug the Bhattis cut off his head, but he continued 
fighting and put his foes to flight. Buta dyer taunted them for flying 
from a headless enemy until they turned and so Jaimal fell. Hence his 
descendants do not wear clothes dyed blue—for he would have 
overthrown the Bhattis but for the dyer. The Bhattis still regard 
Kalia’s descendants as their priests and reverence them. But the 
Sindhus employ no Brahman in the cult of Kél&é Mihr because 
he was slain through the treachery of one of that caste: and, since 
Hindus cannot dispense with Brahmans, they reverence the Deogan 
who are the daughter’s sons of the Kalia Brahmans. The following 
linea are current :— 


Méré marh té Bahman jé charhé, sir wadh kard azdd. 

Merd te Bahman dé wair hai, jion diwé te jhakar bad. 

It manni, nil nahin paihnnd, us Sindhu di chaloge mohr chhdp. 
Mera mansia pujia dena Mirasi nun khin pin karan balas. 
Kala Mithar giya har bhat. 


“Tf a Brahman look towards my tomb cut him off, A Brahman and 
I are enemies as isa draught toa lamp. A genuine Sindhu Jat is one 
who worships bricks and refrains from wearing blue clothes. Lvery- 
thing used in my worship should be given toa Mirdsi. Speaking thus 
Ké4l4é Mibr died.” 

The above verses do not explain why Sindhus never used burnt bricks 
till a few years ago, bat the Sindhus say it was because K4lé Mibr’s 
shrine was built of them. 


It is also said that K4alé Mihr was a nyctalops, 7.¢e. that he slept 
with his eyes open and vice versé! Hence the Siudhus are to this day 
kant nind and keep their eyes partly open while asleep !f 


SinauAni, a grower of water-nuts (singhdra), see Kachhi. 


* Mentioned also in the R4jput Bhattie’ traditions. 

The tradition alyo mentions Kanda Mirdsi and Muhibbu Nai as servants of Kala Mibe 

but does not say what part they played in the tragedy. 

{Crowther records another version concerning Kéla Mihr or Kala the cowherd, He was 
tending his cattle in the fields and his daughter brought him food. On her way back she 
was captured by some soldiers of the Delhi emperor and Kéla fell on them, slaying many, 
until his head was severed from his body. Ne fell dead at Sirh4li—fr. sir, head\—and so a 
mound was raised at the spot ( jathera) round which the bridegroom walks 7 times at bis 
Marriage, does obeisance and gives alms. 
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Sinaau, Sinan, fom. -ni.—Panjabi Dicty., p. 1057. See Singh. 
Sinea, see Sangh. 


Sinay, fem. -ni, a lion: a follower of the Sikh Gurds who is initiated by 
receiving the pahul according to the precepts of Guré Govind Singh. 
As a title the word is affixed to the names of all Sikhs, to those of 
Rajputs and some other classes cf. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1057. At iviti- 
ation into Sikhism the Hindu affixes Mal, Chand, etc., are generally 
changed into Singh, thus Rém Chand becomes Rém Singh. But 
occasionally an entirely new name is taken, ¢.g. Ram Uhand may be- 
come Arjan Singh. On the other hand at accession a Réjput prince 
whose name is Singh may be changed into the dynastic suffix of Sain, 
Parkdsh, ete. Singh is comparatively seldom used as a royal affix. 
It is assumed in Bashahr at the naming ceremony and is sof changed 
at accession. In Chamba too it is not changed, but, both before and 
after accession, the ancient suffix Varma is used instead of Singh by 
the priests when the ruling chief is referred to by name in any 
religious ceremony. In several states, eg. Kulu, it has in modern 
times replaced the much more ancient ‘P4l” As a Rdéjput affix ‘ Singh’ 
only appears to have come into general use in the 16th century.* A 
syncopated form of Singh appears in clan names ending in -si, euch as 
Wairsi, Bhdgsi, Barsi, etc. This syncopated sufix is common in 
Réjputdna and Central India. See also under Shin. 


The Singhs at one time began to crystallise into territorial groups. 
Thus the Sikhs between the Sutlej and the Jamna—or more probably 
those who had overrun the country between those rivers—came to be 
called Mdlawa Singhs, a title said to have been conferred on them for 
their bravery under Banda ‘Bairagi,’ who declared that the country 
granted. to them should be as fruitful as Malwa. The Sikhs of the 
Jullundur Doéb were called Dodba Singhs, and those of the Rechoa 
Dod4b Dharpi Singhs. I'he Sikhs beyond the Jhelum were called Sindh 
Singhs, and those of the Nakka or ‘border,’ the country lying between 
the Rdvi and the Sutlej, south of Lahore, were called Nakkdi.t 
Malcolm also called those of Gujrét the Gujrdt or Dhani-Gheb Singhs, 


but the latter term must have applied to those who had conquered the 
tracts to the north of the Salt Range.t 


The democratic tendency of Sikhism and its attempts to level away 
all caste distinctions found expression in the adoption of such castes 
designations 28 Naugrna Since for ‘barber,’ Taoxa Sineu for ‘ carpen- 
ter,’ ete. 


Sinanpi—a Muhammadan boy who will not work well is so named. P.N. 
Q. Ll, § 765. 


SinumAn (‘tiger-slayer ’), a J4t got found in small numbers in the villages 
of Gatauli, Jajewanti and Bartdéné4 in tahsil Jind and in tahsil Dadri. 


Originally Kalhér by got, one of them killed a tiger and acquired the 
title of Sinbmér, 





* Ind. Ant., 1905, p. 272, 


+ This group formed a Sikh mist. It was founded by Hira Singh, a Sikh of Bahrwal in 
that tract : Montgomery Gazetteer, 1898-9, p. 37 


t Asiatic Researches, XI (Malcolm's Sketch of the Sikhs), p, 249, 
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Siref.—The weaver of the Gaddi tribes: found in the Barmaur wizdérat of the 
Chamba State, and virtually the same as the Hélf. A low hill-caste who 
are professional sheep-shearers. 


Sirki.—The Sipr&é appear to be a sub-division of the Gill tribe of Jéts, 
which gives its name tothe famous battlefield of Sabréon. They too 
are found chiefly on the Jhelum and lower Chendéb and are moat 
numerous in Jhang, in which District they form a powerful tribe. 
There they claim to be of Hindu Réjput origin, and still employ Brah- 
mans, or in default a Mirdsi, for ceremonial purposes. Their wives are 
taken from the Chadhrar and Méhin J&ts, or sometimes from the Sidls: 
but they only give daughters to the Bharwéna clan of the latter tribe 


or within their own circle. 

In the Jhang Bér the Sipras say they came from the east, and marry 
with Bharwéna Sidéls. They have been there since the time of Mirzé 
and Sébibén. | 

Siqticar.—The word Siqligar is the name of a pore occupation, and denotes 
an armourer or burnisher of metal. They are shown chiefly for the 
large towns and cantonments in Census tables; but many of them pro. 
bably return themselves as Lohdrs. 

Srqrian, a Sifi sect or order which was founded by or named from Khwéja 
Sirri Siqti. 

Sopuan, a tribe, described as Réjput, found in Réwalpindi. 


Sorf, see Suri, 

Sogat, a clan agricultural found in Shéhpur. 

Soai, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Soni, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Soaat, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
‘The Sohal are said to be of Chauhan Réjput origin, their ancestor 
Sohal belonging to the family of Mah4g. They appear to lie to the north 
of the Kang, close up under and even amung the hills ; but they are 
also found along the Sutlej, though in smaller numbers, 


Soni, (1) a tribe of Jéts, descended through Sohi from R4jé Kang, and found 
iv Gujrénwdéla and Sidlkot. Sohi’s descendant Khoti settled in Ludhiéna 
district in the time of Alé-ud-din of Ghor and his grandson Bans Pél 
founded Sohfén Sanién in Amritsar, The Sohi are also found as a Jét 
clan (agricultural) in Amritsar and Montgomery. 


The jandi is lopped at weddings, and the bridegroom first strikes 
the bride 7 times with the twigs and then she does the same to him. 
Loaves made of 10 sers of flour are distributed amongst boys and 5 
yards of cloth given toa Brahman. The lopper of the tree is paid 
according to one’s means. ‘'he father’s elder brother cuts some hair 
with scissors. Returning home they play with the kangna. A loaf 
is cooked in honour of the Sult4n Sakhi Sarwar and a quarter of it 
given to a Bhardi, the rest heing distributed amongst the brotherhood. 


(2) a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
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Sogza, an agricultural clan found in Shébpur. 


Son.an, a clan, generally recognised as R4jputs, found in Jhelum tahbsil on 
the river and above the town of that name. 

Sonu, a clan of the PacwApas and degenerate Chauhén Réjputs. Sajun their 
forefather had 9 sons, and the eldest was named Sohu, His descen- 
dants became Muhammadans, and some of them are found in Higsér. 

Sosini, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multdn., 

Soraf, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Soikan, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Soman, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Sond, a Jat tribe which once held Gajnipur or Géjipur, probably the modern 
Gajni, 3 miles north of Rawalpindi: A. S, R. HU, p. 166, 


Soysar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Sonpi, a Jdt tribe. Sonapi, a section of the Khatris. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1067. 
Soni, a section of the Khatris. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1067. See Seoni. 


Sontra, a Jdét tribe which uses the Hindu title of Réi. Found in Dera 


Ghézi Khén where it is probably indigenous or immigrant from the 
eastward. 


Sorr Lonp, as it is called to distinguish it from the Tibbi Lund, is a 
large Batoca tuman, living in the plains. Their territory divides that 
of the Khosa into two parts, and extends to the bank of the Indus, They 
are divided into 7 clans, the Haidardéni, Ahmdéni, Kalid4ni, Zariéni, 
Gardzwéni or Gudharodni, Nuh4ni, and Gurchéni, none of which are 
important. Headquarters at Kot Kandiwéla. 


Soro, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Sopar, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Soranag, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Soreag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 
Sorrak, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Sotws, a regularly entertained ploughman, also called Adli or altri in 
Arnritsar. 


Spin Gunn, the ‘ white faction,’ as opposed to the Tor Gund or ‘ black fac- 
tion.’ These factions prevail to the west of the Gir* and Sdémil factions. 


The Black and White factions are wide-spread, though the conflict 
they represent is not necessarily the same everywhere.t For example 
Raverty observes :—“ It is a custom among eastern people to dis- 
tinguish countries and sometimes people by the epithets of white and 
black, the former name being given to the most extensive or fertile 
countries and most civilised people, and the latter to the poorest and 
least fertile countries, and the less civilised people. The same may be 
remarked with respect t» the term surkh-ru or red-faced, ¢.e. honour- 
able, of good fame, and styah-ru, black-faced, meaning disgraced or 
dishonoured.” t 


* At p. 279 of Vol. II, supra, where in line 4 ‘ R4j& P41’ should be read, not * Raja." 


+ E.g. in Kashgaria we find Black and White mountaineers: Kuropatkin’s Kashgaria 
Gavan's Trans.,, pp. 102 et seqq. 


fy Raverty’s Tabugqdt.i-Ndetri, p, 9120, 
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Countless legends now profess to explain the origin of these factions. 
Thus it is said that FarfdGn had three sons, Salem, Iraj and Tur. Out 
of his great love to Iraj he assigned Irdn tw him, giving China Tatar 
(ie. Chinese Tartary) to Tur, (and apparently disinheriting Salem). 
But Salem and Tur made common cause against Iraj, whom they killed, 
but hia descendant Munochher avenged his doath, and for centuries 
the war between the fair or spin Irdnis and the dark or tor Turdoie 
was continued. When Hindustan was invaded by the Muhammadans 
they carried with them their ancient feude and factions. But the term 
tor came to be applied to the people of the plains, and the Pathans who 
visit the Punjab periodically are said to term its inhabitants tor sarat 
or dark-complexioned as compared with themselves. 


Among the Kgarrars of Rawalpindi there appear to be two branches, 
the Black and White, but their origin is very obscure. 


The Spin and Tor Gundi properly so-called are, however, confined 
to Pathan territory, and the account of their origin current in Peshéwar 
is as follows :-— 

Qais Abd-ur-Rashid 





oo Ban 
a= 
Khar Shabun Shar Khabun 
2 | _ 
{ | | ) 
Tarin Shirdnai Midna Baraich Urmur 
[fc es ef) 
Abdul Spin Tor 
Tarin Tario 


The Tarin are only found in Balochistén. The Spin Tarfn are not 
very numerous, and are found in the Zorab vaey near Thal. The 
Tor Tarin, who are numerous, are found in Peshin. 


The Bannichi are divided into ‘lor and Spin gunds. Itis said that 
the lands to the south of the Tochi river were inhabited by a tribe 
called Téra, which eudeavoured to settle towards the north of the 
Tochi, but were prevented by Sarkai and Ibrahim, descendants of 
Nugqrah Din the Bérakzai. Eventually, however, they conspired with 
Sarkai and with his connivance succeeded in settling on the north 
of the Tochi as peaceful neighbours ‘of the Bérakzai Miranzai Afghdns 
apparently), Since then these two factions have been styled Tor, from 
the south, and Spfn, from the north. ‘This tradition seems to preserve 
the history of an invasion of a dark southern race from the modern 
Balochistan into the lands north of tke Tochi which were held by light- 
complexioned mountaineers. 


But a more prosaic explanation is that as black is used of poor, 
infertile countries and white for fortile and oultivated territories, so 
‘black’ is applied to savage and ‘ white’ to civilised peoples.* 

SraAnakwAst, the non-idolatroas Shwetambar Jains, nicknamed Dhundias, 
who claim to be the real followers of Jainism in its original form. 
They regard the idolatrous Shwetambar as the real Jaius but unorthodox, 











* Of. Thorburn’s Banny, p. 17, 
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and the Digambaras as a later development. They worship no 
images :—Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 229. 


Sudnf, a woman of noble family among Réjputs. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1060: 
cf, Séhu. 


Sdp, Sépi, Sdoai, « class of traders and clerks. (?= Stdar, fom. -ni), 
Panjabi Dicty., pp. 1071-2.—The Suds are almost entirely confined to 
the lower hills, and the districts that lie immediately under them as 
far west as Amritsar. ‘Their headquarters are at Ludhidna and the 
neighbouring town of Machhiwdra, and they are apparently unknown 
outside the Punjab. ‘They are almost wholly mercantile in their 
pursuits though occasionally taking service as clerks, and occupy a 
social position markedly inferior to that of either the Bénia or the 
Khatri. They wear a janeo or sacred thread made of three instead of 
six strands, and many of them practise widow-marriage. With the 
exception of a few who are Sikhs they are almost all Hindu, bot are, 
in comparison with the other mercantile castes, very lax in the 
observance of their religion. They indulge freely in meat and wine, 
and in habits, customs, and social position resemble very closely the 
Kéyaths. The tribe is apparently an ancient one, but no definite in- 
formation as to its originis obtainable. Folk etymology has been busy 
with the name of Sad: one tradition is that a rishi Sarat espoused the 
daughter of a Chhatri R4ji and founded the caste; but others say it 
means ‘ cartman,’ ‘ baker’ (sut). The following is a popular tale as to 
the origin of the Sids :—A man of low caste owed money to a B&nia and 
after a few years they settled the account. The principal was paid 
by the debtor, but he would not pay interest, so he agreed to give 
his wife to his creditor. Her children by the Bénia were called Sid 
‘interest.’ In time the Sids began to intermarry with the high castes, 
and now are considered of high caste like Baénias. Sir Denzil Ibbetson’s 
attempt to make inquiries from some leading Sids resulted in the 
assembling of a panchayat, the ransacking of the Sanskrit classics for 
proof of their Kshatriya origin, and a heated discussion in the journal 
of the Anjuman-t-Punjab. 


The Séds of Ludhiéna at any rate are divided into two main groups, the 
Uchéndia or Sid of the hills and the Newandia or Sid of the plains. 
They also distinguish the Sads who do not practise widow marriage 
from those who do, calling the former khara, aud the latter and their 
offspring gola, doghla (hybrid) or chichér ‘These two groups, of which 
the latter corresponds exactly with the Dasa and Gata Baénias, do not 
intermarry. The Sdds forbid marriage in a'l four gots, and here again 
show how much less their tribal customs have been affected by their 
religion than have those of the BAnias and Khatris. They are of good 
physique, and are an intelligent and enterprising caste with great 
power of combination and svlf-restraint ; and they have lately made 
what appears to be a really successful effort to reduce their marriage 
expenses by general agreement. The extensive sugar trade of Ludbidna, 
and generally the agricultural mouey-lending of the richest part of 
that district are almost entirely in their hands, They are proverbially 
acute and prosperous men of business, and there isa saying: “Ifa 
Sfd is across the river, leave your bundle on this side.” The hus- 
bandman of the village is a mere child in their hands. 


Siida—Sufi. 
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The Sads have 52 gots, including the Augarl, Baddhu and Baggha, 
descendants of Léla Hari Chand, and the following : — 


Bahl, Dhip.* Mukandi. 
Baleygan. bos4j. Nabra. 
Barhui., Dull. Nanda. 
Berpwal., Gach. Phakka. 
Bagean. Gajri. Pharwéha. 
Bawari. Gundal. Phussf, 
Beri, Gopal. Pura. 
Bbarak. Jari, Rori, 
Bbhukaha. Kujla, Rorié4. 
Bhulla, Khurpa. Sallan., 
Budhi, ai, Sarff, 
Daddan, Mandal. | Suunl, 
Dewar. Mahni. | Tugdla. 
Dhalli. Mabyar, | Teji. 
Dhanda, Makaurna. Udher, 
Dbiri. Midhar.f | Ugal. 
Dhikhf. | Mowan.t 


1. In Hindust4n and the Deccan the Raikwars (Rai Kumars) are said to be descend- 
ante of Sid emigrants. 


Spa, Hupa, see p. 334, Vol. II, supra. 


The Sida Jéts in M4rw4r and Bikdner possees the gift of being able 
to inoculate for small-pox. The gift was conferred on their ancestor 
by Mahddevi, and members of this tribe are now found scattered about 
the country, practising inoculation throughout a large tract which in- 
cludes all Marwar and Bikéner.§ 


SuDARKHEL, see under Isperka. 


Stri, fem. -an : one of the class of Muhammadan free-thinkers, mystics or 
pantheists : one who uses nothing intoxicating. Panjabi Dicty., p. 
1072. 


The term is generally derived from Ar. si/, ‘ wool,’ but it is pro- 
bably a corruption of the Greek sophos, ‘wise.’ Any discussion of 
the Sdfi doctrines and practices must be reserved for the introductory 
volume, but below will be found a list of the Safi schools, orders and 
sects, a8 they may be styled, provided no very precise definitions of 
those terms is postulated. 

It is usually said that the Safi orders are 14 in number. These 
are :— 


The Ajmi founded by, or named after, Khwaja Habib Ajmi, the 
Aydzi from Khwaja Fuzail, son of Aydz, whose shrine is at Kufa, the 
Adhani{, from Khwéja Ibrahim Khén, whose sbrive is at Baghdad, the 
Cuisut1, the Housatri, the Kazréni, the Tost, the Sugarwarpr, the 
Firdisi from §. Najm-ud-Din Firdos, the Kaskai, the QApik1, the 
Siqt1, the Nagsasanpi and the Zainp1. 


Of these orders, the oldest is the Qddria, founded about 1100 A. D. 
by Abdul Qédir Jiléni, the Pir Dastgir whose shrine is at Baghddéd, 
a descendant of Ali, through the martyr Hasan, according to the 





* Amoogthe Dhip got the sale of milk, ourds or ghi is prohibited and even their weigh- 
ment in scales is interdicted. 

t For Mahidbar. 

t For Mohman. 

§ P. N, Q. I, § 152, 
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genealogies preserved in India, and while it appears certain, on the 
one hand, that the order is, historically, a Shia development, on the 
other itis undoubtedly connected with Sufiism, Abdul-Qédir being 
reverenced by the Sifis.* 


But, according to Ibbetson, most of the Sunni divines of the North- 
West frontier are Qddiri, and the Akhdnd of Swat belongs to the order, 
They sit for hours repeating the following declaration: ‘ 'lhoa art the 
guide, T‘hou art the truth, there is none but Thee !” 


The Qédria sect has had several branches in India, as, for example, 
the Mugimia, PaxraamAnta and NauswAni. Closely connected with 
the Qddria is the SugaRwarpt order. From this order again branched 
off the Jauéuis. Another Saf order, sometimes described as one of 
the 32 Shia sects, is the Naqshbandi or mystics.* Its foundation is 
sometimes ascribed to Pir Muhammad whose tomb is in the Kasar-i- 
Urfan at Bokh4ra and who appears to have flourished in Persia about 
1300 A.D., but Khwaja Baéhd-ud-Din is more generally regarded as its 
originator. According to Maclagan the sect was introduced into India 
by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi whose priestly genealogy is traced back to 
Abu Bakr the first Caliph. Last, but not least, comes the Chishtia eect, 
founded in Khorasan, and revived in the 13th century by Khwéja 
Farid-ud-Din Shakar-Gan], in the Punjab, in which province it has 
fifteen gaddis or shrines. 


And yet again from this sect branched off the Niz4mias or disciples 
ot Khw4ja Niz4m-ud-Din, Avlia Dehlavi, or Muhammad-bin-Ahmad 
Danial, a disciple of Khw4ja Farid-ud-Din Shakar-Ganj. This sect 
does not appear in our Census returns. 

The Muqimia or Muqim-Shdhi are followers of Shah Mugim of 
Hujra in Montgomery. Its founder was a Qdadiri, and he himself 
conformed to the rules of that order, but some of its present adherents 
do not follow them. 


The Qédiri shrines in the Punjab come next to those of the 
Chishtis in importance and uumber. They iuclude such shrines as 
that of Khwdja Qumais at Sadhora in Ambéla. A characteristic story 
describes how Rai Rém Deo, a Bhatti Réjpot of Kapérthala, held the 
tract round Batdla (now ic Gurddspur) in farm under Bahlol Khén 
Lodi in 1472 A.D. He became a disciple of Shaikh Muhammad 
Qédiri of Lahore and tounded a town, but, as the site first chosen was 
considered inauspicious, it was changed, at the astrologers’ advice, to 
the present site of Batala which derives its name from the exchange— 
batta or vatia. 


Susarwarpi, a Sufi sect founded by Shaikh Shih4buddin Suharwardi 
who came to India and is buried inthe Fort of Maltén. He was 
spiritual brother to Shaikh Sadi, the great poet of Persia, us the follow- 
ing verses show :— 

“ My spiritual guide, Shih4b, gave me two lessons while I was 
standing at the river bank. The first was that I should not admire 





* According to some authorities one of the eartiest leaders of this sect was H4ji 
Bekt&sh, who was succecded by choja Ahmad; the Bektdsh, also called Qiaal-béeh 
or Kizzilbash, appear, however, as a separate sect or order of the Shias in the list given 
by Cooke Taylor in his History of Muhammadanism, 
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myself, and the second was that I should not tind fault with others.” 
Thie proves that Sadi was a disciple of Khwéja Shibéb. Khwéja 
Bahéuddin Subarwardi Multéni was another disciple of his. ‘here are 
very fow Subharwardi shrines in India. 


Suxgegra, a branch of the Pachddas, descended from Tunwar Léjputs of 
Behuna. ‘Thripél, their forefather, having eloped with a low-caste 
Jatni, was outcasted by his brethren und migrated to Basti Bhima and 
thence to Kakar-Thana, in Sirsa, on tho banks of the Sutlej. Hut his 
descendanta regarding Bahuna as their ancestral place went back there, 
Their principal men now dwell in Basti Bhima and Bigar and there are 
about 25 other villages in Hissér where these Pachddas are to be met 
with, either as proprietors or cultivators. ‘hey are called Sukheras 
because they descended from Sukha, ‘l'hripdl’s son. They are also 
known as Hendalka or descendants of Hendal Khan. 


Soxecaaxia, the seventh of the Sikh mitsls or confederacies, which was 
recruited from Jays. 


Scramini, seo Shilmdni. 


Suraimin Kuer, a Pathdén tribe chiefly found in Dera Ismail Khan. Its 
eponym had the following descendants :— 


Sulaimén Khel pedigres. 
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According to Tucker the Sulsim4n Khels are the most numerous 
and powerful of all the Pawindabs, the name covering not only the 
Sulaimén Khels proper, but a number of allied clans ali belonging to 
the great Ghilzai tribe. The fulaimdén Khels occupy a great extent 
of country stretching from Peshin and Khalét-i-Ghilzai nearly as far 
us Jaldéladbad, though those of them who come down into British 
territory reside for the most part in the hills lying east of Ghazni. ‘I'he 
number of these probably averages about 12,000. Most of them are 
charra folk but they own altogether only about 4,000 camela. They 
briig but little merchandise with them, bat great numbers of them go 
dowag country, especially to Calcutta, where they act as go-betweens or 
dallals, buyiog goods from the merchants there and selling them to 
other Pawindahsa. They bring baok their profits for the most part in 
cash. Those who stop in Dera Ismail Kh4n work as labourers. They 
generally come and go sbout the same time as the Kharotis, but a fow 
days before or after, ou account of the feud between the tribes, ‘I'he 
Sulaimén Khels are fine strong men. They have the character of 
being rather a set of rascals, thoagh ou the whole they behave them- 
selves very fairly while in British territory.- They have 9 kirrie located 
at Amdkhel, Mulazai and in the neighbourhood of Ténk and Kuléchi 
but the population attached to them is not a third of the whole number 
of Sulaimfén Khels who enter. One of these kirrie disappeared, the 
men belonging to it having been nearly all killed in a fight between 
them and our troops during the suppression of the disturbances iu 
Ténk in January 1879. 


Sexi, an. agricultural clan found in Shéhpar. 


Serini, -{4, fem, -an. (Panjabi Dicty., p. 1078).—A follower of Sultén 
Sakhi Sarwar, also (and perhaps more commonly) known as ‘ Sarwaria,’ 
and other names, such as, Nigéhia, Lakhddta, Dhaankalia, (fr. Dhaunkal, 
neat Wazirébéd, one of the halting places of the bands of pilgrims 
which. visit the shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigdha io Dera Ghazi 
Khé4n every year), The only distinguishing features of the Sarwarias 
are (i) their abstinence from jhatka (1. e. they will not eat any ment 
except that prepared in the hAaldl method prescribed for Muhamnma- 
dans), and (ii) the obgervance of jumardt (Thursday), when charitable 
doles are given in connection with vows made for the fufilment of 
certain desires. The term may mean either:—(I) A follower of the 
Saint Sultin Sakhi Sarwar of Nigéha, and especially a bard who sings 
songs in his honour, also (2) a title taken by the descendants of a 
Siddhu J&t lady called Wé4ni, who came from Léndeke in the Moga 
tabsil of Ferozepur which is still held by her descendants and had 
her son miraculously restored to life by Sakhi Sarwar—a tale told in a 
well-known song. 


The cult of Sarwar is desoribed in Vol. I, but the account of his 
followers’ observances from the Punjab Census Report of 1892, may be 
reproduced here :—~ 

The observances of the Sultanis.—The village shrines of Sarwar are 
known as Pirkhdnaa, or Sultdn da thaun, or nigaha, or merely as thaun 
or jagah.; they are. unpretending little edifices, to be seen outside 
nearly every hamlet in the central Districts, The shrine isa hollow 

- plastered briok.cube, eight to ten feet in each direction, covered with a 
dome. some 10 or 12 feet high, and with low minarets or pinnacles at the 
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four corners and a doorway in front opening out generally ona plastered 
brick platform. Facing the doorway inside, are two or three niches 
for lamps, but otherwise the shrine is perfectly empty. ‘The saint jg 
especially worshipped on Thursdays, when the shrine is swept, and at 
night lamps are lit inside it. ‘The guardians of the shrines are Musal- 
méns of the Buarai order, who go round on ‘lhursdays beating drums 
and collecting offerings. ‘These offerings, which are geuerally in small 
change or small handfuls of grain or cotton, are mainly presented by 
women. Another method of pleasing the saint is by vowing a rot : the 
rot is made by placing dough to the extent vowed on a hot piece of 
earth, where a fire has been burning, and distributing it when baked.. 
A special rot ceremouy is also performed once a year on a Friday in 
most Sultdni families. A huge loaf is cooked containing a kaccha 
maund of flour and half a kaccha maund of gur, The Bharai attends 
and beats the drum, and sings the praises of the saint while it is 
preparing. When it is ready he gets a quarter and the family with 
their neighbours eat the rest. The saint is also worshipped by sleeping 
on the ground instead of on a bed; this is called chauki bharna. 
Wrestling matches {ching bdjdni) are also held in his honour, and the 
offerings made to the performers go towards keeping up the shrine 
at Nigdha. A true worshipper of Sultén too will not sell milk on 
Thursday ; he will consume it himself or give it away, but will not 
sell it, 


Sarwar is essentially a saint of the Jats, and the worship of Sarwar, 
which is, I believe, practically unknown outside the Punjab, is within 
that Province the prevalent cult of the central or J&t districts, The 
Jhfnwars, Gujars and the lower castes generally are also devoted to this 
saint: but among the women who are his chief worshippers even 
Khatrénis and Brahmanis are found. In Karndl his chief worshippers 
ere Gujar and Rdéjput women, who keep his festival on the Salono day 
in the month of S4wan. In the Delhi territory the saint is not popular 
as inthe Punjab proper, but still, according to Ibbetson, he is even 
there ‘ generally worshipped ; shrines in his honour are common; vows 
and pilgrimages to him are frequent, and Brahmans tie threads on the 
wrists of their clients ona fixed date in his name.’ 


Anybody of any caste, even a Chamé4r, may cell himeelf a 
worshipper of Sarwar, and persons of all religions and all castes, more 
especially the Jéts and Jhinwars, are his followers. The saint confined 
himself to performing miracles and seems never to bave deviated into 


_ anythiag approaching to a verbalcreed or doctrine, or even to a compo- 


sition of any kind, and conseqnently his following is larger than that of 
most saints in the Province, The Sult&nf may reverence the Prophet, or 
he may worship Devi and the 33 crores of Hindu deities without ceasing 
to be a Sulténi. He may smoke as much as he likes and dress his 
hair as he pleases. The only observance which distinguishes Sarwar’s 
Hindu followers from the ordinary Hindus is that they will not eat the 
meat of animals which have been killed by jhatka or a blow on the back 
of the neck. The Sultdnf, if he eats meat at all, must eat animals 
whose throat has been cut in the orthodox Muselmén manner. This 
accounts for the fact that comparatively few Sikhs are followers of 
Sarwar, and there isin fact a sort of opposition in the central districts 
betwoen Sikhs and Sultdnis, You hear men say that one party ina 
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village worships the Guru, the other worships Sarwar; that is, that one 

arty are Sikhs, the other ordinary Hindus who follow Sarwar. It has 
bean suggested that the worship of Sarwar probably spread eastword 
among the Jéts in the 15th and 16th centuries, and was the prevalent 
cult at the time of the great development of Sikhism inthe days of 
Gurdi Gobind Singh; and that most of the conversiona to the Khélsa 
faith were from the worshippers of Sultén. This appears a very 
probable aceount of the origin of such opposition as does exist between 
these two forms of faith. As between the Hindus generally and the 
Sulténf there is no sort of opposition ; there are instances in the popular 
legends of men opposing the cult of Sarwar,* but in the present day 
the Sulténfs are looked on as ordinary Hindus, with a special preference 
for a certain saint who happens to have been a Musalmén. Except 
on the question of jhatka, there is nothing sectarian in their principles 
or their conduct. 


It is the want of a distinctive creed that has rendered the Sultan 
cult so popular, but none the less there are, as we have seen, not a few 
points about the observances of Sarwar’s followers that indicate a 
semi-concession to Islam. The saint Sarwar himself was a Musalmaén 
and never pretended to be anything else. His priests, the Buragats, 
ure Musalméns almost to aman. His followers, like the Musalmdns, 
pay special respect to Thursday and Friday, and their only distinctive 
prejudice is their opposition to non-Musalmén modes of killing animals 
for food. ‘This strange worship, unsectarian in its creed, and plastic 
in its observances, is doubtless of little importance enough from a 
religious or political point of view; but it is remarkable as a survival 
of the period when Hinduism waz waning before that Mahummadan 
influence which was shortly to effect such curious lines of reformation 
within the pale of Hinduism itself. 


Sompat, Sunpat, Sonpaat. A tribe of the Nrizt Pathdos, remnants of which 
are still found in Midowéli. It was nearly exterminated in the reign 
‘of Sher Sh&h under the following circumstances:~—When Haibat 

Khén, the A’zam Humdyin, was governor of Multén and of that 
part of the Panjab which belonged to the Delhi empire, Sher Shah 
nominated his nephew Mubdérak Khén to the charge of that part of 
Roh which was in the Nidzis’ possession. At that time Khwéja Khizr, 
« Sumbal Nidzi, dwelt on the banks of the Indus near Mahkad in a fort 
which he made over to Mubérak Khan. The latter heard of the 
beanty of a Sumbal’s daughter and demanded her hand. It was refused, 
but other Sumba! brides were offered him, but these he declined. Then 
Mubd4rak Khén was told that the fact of his mother’s being a 
_ slave girl was the obstacle to the pnion which he desired. In his 
mortification he began to oppress the Sumbals. He carried off the 
daughter of one of their house-born slaves and refused to give her up. 
The affair ended in Mubérak Kbén’s being slain by the Sumbal youth 
and Sher Shah entrusted the duty of punishing the tribe to Haibat 
Khan, himself » Sumbal, observing. that the family of Sadr was few in 
numbers and if every other Afghan should slay a Sidr, not one would 
survive. Hearing of Haibat Khén’s advance the Sumbals sought 
a retreat in Pash or Pusht, determining to withdraw to K&bul, so Haibat 





* See Tumple's Legends of the Punjab, I, pp. 67 and 74, I, p, 108. - 
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Khén deopyed them back by an oath that ha would not afflict them, but 
he treacherougly put 900 of them to death at Bahir (?Bhera). Tho 
Nidzis offered those of the tribe who were related to them an opportunity 
of escape, but they refused it and perished with their fellow tribesmon,* 


Again in 1662-8, in the reign of Aurangzeb, the Sumbals, then 
settled on the west of the Indus, held also Dhankot to the east of that 
river, Aurangzeb instructed his faujdér to remove them altogether 
to the west bank, but they returned and attacked the imperial thdna 
or military post on the east bank and slew the thanaddr. ‘The Master 
of the Ordnance was deputed to punish them and though most of them 
recrossed the Indus a portion stood their ground and were killed. The 
State’s share in the booty amounted to two lakhs of rupees. 


Sumra, one of the Jét tribes of the Western Plains.—The late Mr. E, 
O'Brien described the Samra as originally Réjputs :—“ In A. D. 750 they 
expelled the first Arab invaders from Sindh and Multén, and furnished 
the country with a dynasty which ruled in Multén from 1445 to 
1526 A.D., when it was expelled by the Samma, another Rajput tribe ;” 
and T'od describes them as one of the two great clans Umra and Samra 
of the Soda tribe of Punw&r Réjputs, who in remote times held all the 
R4jputdna deserts, and gave their names to Umrkot and Umrasumra or 

the Bhakkar country on the Indus. He identifies the Soda with 
Alexander’s Sogdi, the prioces of Dhét. The Samra seem to have 
spread far up the Sutlej and Chendb into the central distriots of the 
Punjab as they hold a great portion of the Leia thal between the Jhang 
border and the Indus. In Bahdwalpur the Sumrds are not very 
numeroos and are confined to the Lamma. Few own land, and the 
majority are tenants, while others are blacksmiths, carpenters, 
boatmen or barbers. After their overthrow by the Samméas tradition 
says that only those men of the tribe escaped massacre who declared 
themselves to be artizans or menials, anc so many of them. were killed 
that nearly all the women were widowed, and hence no Sumra wife to 
this day wearsa nose-ring, for the tribe is still mourning its lossee. 
The, main Sumra septs in this State are :— 


(i), Bhattar, 

Gi), Kakkik, 

Gi), Khatri, found in K4rdéri S4diq4b4d, are washermen by trade so that 
Khatri has become a general term for dhobdi. 

(iv), Bh&khri. 

‘(v), Ghalejn, divided into (<) the khdlis or pure Ghalejas, and (4+) aixteen sub- 
septa Yaréni, Sida, Lalla, Luthré, Kuddan, Jéra, Gebnri, Kekri, Ling, 
Nath4ni, Chhat4ni, Middni, etc. 


The Ghalejas, who are found in the Lamma, claim to be Abbdsis by 
origin, but they appear to be a branch of the Sammds which migrated 
from Haidarabad in Sind and settled in the Lamma inthe time of the 
Néhars, and their ancestor L4l Khan founded Gauspur, naming it after 
Gaus Bahé-ud-Din Zakariya of Maltin, his religious guide. The 
recognised chiefs of the Ghalejas receive nazrina on a marriage or birth 

_ of a son from all the members of the Ghaleja septs. 


Somez, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


: am Elliot, Hist. of India, Iv, pp. 428-32 gives a somewhat free translation of the 
pietureaque,apoount of this episode related in the Térish.i-Sher Shahi, 
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Sonie, Soniga, Sontiz, Soniini, Sontixi, Sonera, Sunidg, fom. -i or -an. 
Panjabi Dicty., p. 1030. The goldsmith casts. Zargar is the Persian 
translation of thename. The Saamsts are very commonly goldsmiths. 


The Sunér or Zargar as he is often called in the towns, is the gold- 
and silver-smith aod jeweller of these Provinces. He is also tou very 
large extent 4 money-lender, taking jewels in pawn and making 
advances upon them. The practice, almost universal among the 
villagers, of hoarding their savings iu the form of silver bracelets and 
the like makes the caste, for it would appear to be a true caste, an 
important and extensive one; it is generally distributed throughout 
the Province, and is represented in most considerable villages. he 
Sundr is very geverally a Hindu throughout the Eastern Plains and 
the Salt Range tract, though inthe Multan division and on the frontier 
he is often a Musalmén. In the central division there are a few Sikh 
Sundrs. The Sundr prides himself upon being one of the twice-born, 
and many of them wear the janeo or sacred thread ; but his social 
standing is far inferior to that of the mercantile und of most of the 
agricaltural castes, though superior to that of many, or perhaps of 
all other artisane. In Delhi it is said they are divided into the Dase 
who do and the Deswdle who do not practise karewa, and that the 
Deswéla Sundr ranks immediately below the Baénia. This is probably 
true if a religious standard be applied ; but it may be said that a Jdt 
looks down upon the Sundér as much below him. 


The Sundér has more than one synonym, He is called Mitar ag one 
created from dirt because of the following legend, eurrent in Gujrdt:— 
Once upon atime Durga Devi fought with 4 demon whose whole body 
was of gold. Failing to overcome him she made an effigy of a human 
being out of the dirt of her body, breathed life intv it and so made of it 
a goldsmith whom she bade kill the demon. He polished one of the 
demon’s nails with a file and it shone sv that the dewon was delighted 
and asked the goldsmith to polish his whole budy. He rejoined that 
this could only be done if his whole body were first heated in the fire. 
To this the demon agreed, and the goldsmith made a heap of firewood 
and put four lumps of lead on it. Then he made the demon lie down and 
place his joints on the lead. More fuel was piled on top of bim and set 
on fire. The lead affected his joints because it is the property of lead to 
eat awuy gold whes placed in the fire. Thus the demon was killed, and 
the goddess was so pleased that ever since the name of Maéipotra (the 
son of the goddess) or Deviputra has been applied to the goldsmith. 


The Sunars of N&ébha affect Bhairon as well as Devi, and those 
of Béwal worship their saé¢ also. The latter alone practise widow 
remarriage. 

The caste has two main sub-castes, Mair, Mahar or Maipotra and 
Ténk, which appear to be strictly endogamous.* The Mair claim to be 


* In Gujrdt the Mair are said to be called Sodhra or Sudhra, and the Tank Khékhar. 
Each is said to have 52 sections, viz, :— 

Sodhra: Gund, Kapur, Kukke, Kukkar, Manie, Masaun, Tarame, Vatd, etc, 

Kh4khar: Babbar, Dhamme, Ludhar, Masuun, Nichal, Saidure, etc. 

The grouping in Nabba is peculiar and is thus described :— 


Khdnp A division, res ota ad Rijpud ity 
1. atri ashy 4. Miry (Mair) of Rajput origia, 
2. Chhatri {Of Brahman origin: 5. Tank of Khatri origin. 

8, Chats f wear thojaneo. [ 4° Mebdr of unknown ofigin. 
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Mair Réjpute, of Réjputéna, who took to working as goldsmiths. In 
support of this claim the Mair und Tdénk Kshatriya Réjput Sahuaik 
Sabha, a representative association of the caste, furnished in 1901 some 

articulars of interest. ‘'he Roda section is still mivistered to by the 
Dhaumya Acharya, who cut off the ear of the horso at the Aswa- 
medha of Yudhistra, and at the rit or chuirakaran ceremony the ear of 
a gout is still cut off by the family priest.* The Masaun section, 
especially, worships Guga. Other Mair sections aye the Dhalla (flag- 
holder), Jaura (twin), Sinh (tiger), Babar (lion); Sir (hero) aud many 
others, some 56 in all, Of these the Jaura claim kinship with the 
Chhina Jats and they exchange ajaran or presents of food on certain 
occasions, at ‘Thatta Chhina near Wazirdbdd. The Jaura, Sinh and 
Sar sections all claim a common descent with the Randhiwa, Nijjar 
and Sard Jats, and this is consistent with the claim to Rajput origin, for 
the Chhina, Kuruténa and Sar& Jats are said to be by origin Jédu- 
bansi Réjputs. 


Tae Marr Sus-caste. 


The Mair are confined to the Punjab Proper, and are not found 
settled in Kuli or Dera Ismail Khén. Some of their section names are 
thus accounted for : 


(1) The Bagge claim descent from Rév Chhabilé of Delhi whose 
complexion was baggdé, which means white in Panjébi whenco this 
name. 

(2) The Dhuna or Dhanna section says that the Chandrbansi 
Rajputs once ruled at Tolandi (? Talwandi) near Delbi and that of the 
two sons of Ahu, one of their line, Dhelo took to agriculture, while 
Dhuna worked asa goldsmith. Both brothers settled at Bhatner and 
had the same family priests and bards, ‘lhey still hold their Brahmans 
and Mirdsis in greater esteem than any other of their menial attendants, 
and preserve some old Rajput customs like the Roda. . 


(8) The Jauré derive their origin from the simultaneous birth of a 
boy and a serpent, ‘jaura.’ The serpent died but the boy survived, and 
the Sunérs of this goé atill reverence the serpent. ‘Their tradition is 
that Siy4m or Shém Réjput of Bhatner, had two brothers, Kaku and 


The last three need not wear a janeo, All the 6 khdnps are said to be endogamous, but 
as only the Mair and T4nk are found in this State nothing can be said with any certainty 
about the other khdnps. The Mair claim superiority on the ground that they cannot take 
water from the Tank and other khénps. Some of the gots are :— 


Mair, | Tank, 
1, Dabm. 4, Brajpél. 1. Ast. 4, Jahli. 
2, Gajjar. 5, Ajip4l. 2. Dalal. 5. Khorme., 
3. Khorme. 6, Bahruwél, 3. Mas&wan, 6. Sidhe. 





7, Bag-Hel, 

* The ancestor of the Roda was a Rajput named Uch-bhuj who rebelled in the timo of 
Aurangzeb and shut himself up in the fort of Uch which ‘lay 100 miles from Gakhar 
towards Jhang, and 7 miles from the bank of the Trimu river.’ He held out for three 
months but was forced to surrender. The priests of the Roda say that they then took to the 
worship of Durga, a RAjput cult, and that by favour of the goddess the emperor employed 
them to mint silver coins, After their release from captivity the Roda were nick-named 
Bhutta, and some entered the army while others, having learnt to make coins, took to 
making ornaments. The reading of the gotrachdr at weddings is cited as a further proof 
that the Roda are Chhatri Rd4jputs. Various customs now-a-days observed by them, vv#., 
jandi cutting, arming oneself with a sword at marriage, or cutting the right ear of a he- 
goat at the ceremony of rit, etc., are claimed to be old Réjput customs, 
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Budbu and 18 sons, including Jaura and Chhina—as their gotrachér, 
atill sung at weddiugs, relates :— 


At the end of the DwApar Yuga was boro Krishna the incarnation (of God). 
In the line of Y4du Bans was born Krishna the incarnation (of God), 


In the line of Krishia was born Vatsa, the chieftain, I describe the dynasty of Kaku, 
Budhu and Shim; Sham had thirteen sons, heroic and mighty. 


Among them was born Jaura the leader. When Jaura emigrated, the tribe's home was 
Bhatner. 


Born of Sh4m he occupied Chhina. 
There were Chh‘na, Sukal, Kuruténa and Saré, and hie younger was Jaura Rai, 
Their family Brahman was a Khindarya, their barber a Janda, airdsi a Bhim, shoemaker 


a Waru, carpenter a Waddar, potter a Shokal, and sweeper a Bigri, All of them came 
with Jaura. 


iu other words when Jaura and Chhina migrated they were accom- 
panied by their hereditary dependents. And, in order to secure their 
allegiavce, they used to give them, in eddition to a due provision for 
their families, ajaran (a fixed quantity of f.od given only to the members 
of a family on the occasion of a rit, a c-remony observed atixe on the 
birth or yagyozavit of a (male) child by which the patriarchs sought to 
win the good will of their menials, who would sacrifice their lives for 
their masters, But the latter could not accept ajaran from vbeir 


menials, for to have done so would have been to treat them on an 
equality. 


After this the brothers, or their descendants, assigned the goldsmith’s 
craft to the children cof Jaura, and agriculture to those of Chhina. The 
descendants of some of their menials are still to be found in this 
locality uud their sections are named after the ancestors who accom- 
pavied Jaura aud Chhina. Except these no other menials are allowed 
to accept this ajaran. 


(4) The Masén or Masaun claim their descent from a child born 
when his mother becime saétz at the chhald or masdn, ‘ burning place.’ 


(5) The Nichal trace their origin to the Jddu clan of the Bhatt 
Réjputs. They too hold their Mirdsis and parohtts in high 2steem. 
Thay say that the Sar, Shin and Jaura Sunérs are all descendad from 
a R4ja Jandhan, as are the Randhawa, Sard and Nijjar Jats. They too 
observe some old Réjput customs. 


(3) ‘The Plaud claim descent from a saint Pallava whose name 13 
derived from pallava, or ‘leaf,’ owing to his worshipping beneath the 
leaves of a banyan tree. 


(7) The Shin also claim descent from Rajputs, of a family called 
Shin, and they too say that Bhatner was their original home. The 
burning place of their ancestors is believed to be at Ranghewéla. Like 
the Jaura and Maldolia sections the Shin claim to be Bhattis by origia 
and affinity with the Randh4wa, Sidhu, Sarai and other Jats. 


Tue TANK SUB-CASTE. 
This sub-caste is divided into two main groups :— 
Group IL—Biri— 


1. Ajimal, or Ajaimal. 6, Samanial. 9. Khica. 
2. Ahat, 6. Pajji. 10, Hachar, 
3. Gijjar or Gujar. 7, Teji. 11, Batru. 
4, Thathre, or Thothre. 8. Salgotria. 12, Rallre. 
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Of these the Samanial appear to be extinct. Another account gives 
Kaun, Kokal, Katarmal and Gidar instead of Nos. 11 and 12 of 
the above list (or 14 sections in all), but the three latter appear to be 
really Bunjahi. 


It is claimed for the Bari gots that they agree with the Béri sections 
of the Khatris, but it is admitted that only one of the names (Patai*) 
agrees. The corresponding sections of the Khatris are stated to be 
as follows, but on what grounds this correspondence is assumed doeg 
not appear :— 


Sundar Khatri, Sundr Khatri, 
(1) Ajil = Hande, (7) Ratre = Chopre. 
(2) Abu) = Khiodre. (8) Gijar = Chahde. 
(3) Khich = Sahgal. (9) Patni = Patni. 
(4) Salgoti = Obri, (10) Teji = Sekhri. 
(5) Huchar = Nijjar. (lL) Thothre = Ohri. 
(6) Pajji = Seth. (12) Smani = Mohindra, 


Out of these 12 the last has died out. No. 9 is the only one that 
has not lost its original name, 


This equation is put forward to show that the Bari Taénks were 
originally Khatris and change’ the names of their sections after they 
had adopted the profession of a goldsmith. The Sidlkoyi Bunjéhis, 
who have only four sections, were originally Soni Khatris. 


The Bari wear the janeo, at least before marriage, and some sections 
reverence the kite at the maunan or head shaving ceremony like 
certain Khatri sections. 


In Sidlkot, however, the Badri group does not seem to be known and 
instead we have two groups: — 


Sections, 
1.—Dhaighar ate Ga { 1, Dahir. 3. N&gi. 
II,—Bunjéhi-Par 2. Bhola. 4. Ved. 


The Dhaighar, though descended from 4 common ancestor, usually 
intermarry, but they may take girls from the Bunjéhi. Their ancestors 
were three brothers of the Soni section of the Khatris, and they and 
the Soni still have a common Sati at Bhalan in Sialkot. 


Group II.—Bonshat.—The sub-groups of the Bunjdhi are also 
variously described :— 


Sub-group i, Panj-ziti ... i ‘ ae | ‘ a, 
§ 1. Sauni, 4, Ajarmila. 

Sub-group ii, Chhe-zéti « €2, Dhanda, 5, Sanjogi. 
C3, Ajaji. 6. Mehra. 


But another account omits Sauni. 


In Dera Ismail Khén the Bunjéhi are divided into sub-groups, thus :— 





1. Sarna. 6. Kan. 
' ‘ 2, Dhanda. 6. Makhu. 
Sub-group i, Khatri teas =e Ajoti, 7, Nukra. 
4, Akasmula. 3. Bhel. 








* And even this name does not appear as a Khatri section name, 
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And numbers 1—5 of these will not ‘intermarry ’ with numbers 6—8. 





7 1, Batta 4. Malpani 
Sub-group ii, Aroya 2. Buchcha 5. Battan }of Uttarddhi status. 
8. Dhbaneja 6, Hagti 
7. Chandpul 
8. Taramine of Dakhbna status, also called Kirér, 
9, Lodar 


And numbers 1—6 of these will not ‘ intermarry’ with numbers 7—9. 


The Tank enb-caste worships the snake as an emblem of the Nég or 
Tukeshak, the founder of the Nég-bansi or T4nk-bansi family, and one 
of their sections is called Négi.. It is claimed that several of the 
Banjéhi sections also correspond to sections of the Bunjéhi Khatris, 
Such are the Mittu, Vaid, Dhir, Mittu, Bholai or Bhalai, etc. 


The Pajji section gives the following account of itself. When the 
Raja of Lahore sent for warriors from Réjputdna to oppose the 
Moslems, Pajji, a Mair R&jput, came and when the war was over 
settled at Pipanagari, now Pipnékh, a town which he and other R4jpute 
founded. ‘Ihe other R&jputs turned Muhammadans and their descen- 
dants the Chima and Chatta J&ts are atill found there. But Pajji’s 
remeined Hindus and spread in all directions. Tenth in descent from 
Pajji was Rai Budho Mal, a charitable and wighty Réjput. 

Rahin Mir puchhendya ra Jagat Budho Pajji dd 
Hathon deven ran charhen, enhin gallin vujji da 
Banka chhail suhana tera géna bahin sujji da 


Koi dharkon, koi parkon Rai Budho da Pipndkha 
Shah Sulemdn vadiran laga din din vadhe dahaka, 


‘Bards ask in the way: verily, the world belongs to Budho Pa)ji: 
You give charity (lit, give from your hand) and fight battles : 
These are acts to win fame, 

It is very beautiful, your bracelet of the right hand. 

Some from here, others from there; but Rai Budho is of Pipnékha. 
Shéh Sulaimén praises, and (your posterity) increases by tens.” 


The bracelet or gdna, as it is called in the Punjab, was a mark of 
liberality. Rai Budbo is known to every child in Pipnaékha. His 
samadhi stands in the crematorium of Pipnékha to the exclusion of any 
other samddhi and at every Diwd4li all the members of this family 
illuminate his tomb. 


The only territorial groups appear to bs found in Hissér where the 
Sun4rs are divided into Desi (who can do fine work) and Bagri (who 
cannot). But in Delhi we find two social groups, the Desi who practise 
karewa and the Desw4l4 who avoid it, with territorial names. The 
latter rank immediately below the Bania.* 


‘he Muhammadan Suné4rs in Midnwdli have the following sections :— 


Béhér, also found in Pesh4war. 
Dhalla. 

Dharna,t in Dera Ismail Khén also. 
Gharw4l, in Peshawar also. 

Jaura4. 

Kakal. 





*N. IN, Q. I, 950. : 
+ The three sections found in Dera Ismail are all Arora gots also, and are said to have 
come from the Obenab valley in Jhang. 
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Katarwal, also found in Dera Ismail Khin. 

Lil4b, also in Peshdwar. 

Nahér, also in Dera Isnuul Khan. 

Ramzai. 

Rita, also in Peshawar. 

Roda. 

Shaikh. 

The Mair gots have generally furnished converts to Isl4m, which the 

Tank have not done—at least in large numbers: indeed in Lahore all the 
Ténk gots (except Sammi) are said to be exclusively Hindu. 


Among the Sundrs several occupational groups are found, but not- 
withstanding that several branches of their handicraft have been highly 
specialised none of these groups form sub-castes. Moreover, as sv 
often happens, the Sundrs by occupation dovetail into other castes. 


Thus, to begin with the gold-washing industry, the washers in 
Ambala are Kahérs and are termed Dhilds,* and so too in Peshéwar 
itis dune by cis-Indus Kdbira (? Kahd4rs) and Nidrias. The latter 
do not appear to form a distinct caste.t In the south of the Derajdt 
they are called Sodhé, and are apparently the Sonis of Ambéla and 
Sirmir. The Nidria derives his name from nidra, ‘ separate, distinct,’ 
and is also a refiner and an extractor of the precious metals.t Thus in 
Dera Ismail Khan, Kohat and elsewhere the Niéria extracts pure gold 
from old ornaments by the tezdb process, described in North Indian 
Notes and Queries II, § 167. 


In the Simla Hills the Sunérs are a superior caste of goldsmiths. 
They intermarry and eat with the Kanets,§ but not with the higher 
castes, 


Brahmans and Kanets will drink water touched by Sundrs aud eat 
any food cooked by ther, except cooked rice and ddl, but they will not 
smoke from the same hugga as a Sundr unless a kali be used in which 
fresh water has been put. Neither Brahmans nor Kanets can be out- 
casted for cuhabiting with a Sunéri. 


Sonare, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sunni. Tho orthodox sect of the Mubammadans. The Sunnis are divided 
into four great schools of doctrine, uamely, the Hanrrras, SHarias, 
Matagias and Hansatias. 


Séx. An Afgh4n tribe of the Lodi branch. The name means ‘red.’ The 
history of the tribe has already been given at pp. 272-3 supra. Accord- 
ing to Ibbetson it was early in the 13th century, about the time of 
Muhammad of Ghor, that the Prangi and Sar tribes settled in the 
northern part of the tract immediately under the Sulaimans, holding 
Tank and Rori, whila the Sarwéni setiled in Dréban and Chandwan. 
The rise of the Lodi and Sér Sulténs of Delhi (1450-1525) brought 
the Préngi and Sar into Hindustén, but they had formidable rivals io 
their kinsmen, the Niazi, until Salim Shah Sari crashed the latter 

a 
*N.I.N. Q. I, 1165, 
} Maclagan, p. 311, cf, p. 331. 


é Cf. N. I. N. Q., II, § 62. 
§ But the same account says that Sundrs do not intermarry with other castes, 
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tribe, They were, however, unable to maintain their position at Tank, 
whence they were driven by the Loh4ni during Akbar’s reign, many 
being killed and the remnant finding a refuge in Hindustéo. Sikandar 
Shéh Sar gave his name to the Sikandar Dhér in Mandi. Sir also = 
Sar Das, q. v. 

Sora, 8 Hindu and Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Mont- 
gomery: a clan of J4t status found in Multén. ‘Chey claim to have 
come from Delhi ia the time of Shéh Jahén. 


Soras Prasra, a religious body found in the south of Dipélpur tahasil of 
Montgomery whose only object of worship is the human body, the 
worship, it is asserted, taking the form of promiscuous sexual inter- 
course, gatherings of men and women collecting for this purpose. The 
sect was founded by a Chuhré Musalméa from Fariddéb4d in Gugera 
tahsil, who 1s buried at Khole Marfd, His widow, who lives at Somian, ia 
the high priestess of the religion. Its adher-nts are chiefly Musalindna. 


Stapds, a blind bard who was a follower of Krishna. So, any blind Hindu or 
Sikh, especially a blind nan who has learned to sing sacred hymna, just 
as hifiz is a blind Muhammadan who has learnt the Quran by heart. 
Panjats Dicty., p. 1082. 


Suri, (!) a section of the Khatris. (2) An Afghdn tribe=Séa. 


Stewart, A tribe of Jats who trace their descent from Pirthir4] and are 
found inthe 24 villages round Hodal in Gurgaon, taking wives from 
other gots on equal terms. They appear to be the same as the Saror. 


Sussat, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Sursirz, a group of the Lohdr-Tarkhaén caste. The Suthér Uchdrs were 
originally Hindu Tarkh4ns and have a tradition that Akbar took 12,000 
of them from Jodhpur to Delhi, forcibly circumcised them, and compelled 
them to workin iron, instead of wocd. Son.e of the Lohdrs admit this 
story to be true. The Suthérs of Sirsa came thither from Sind, where 
they say they formerly held land and they are commonly known as 
Multéni Lohérs, Like the Jat Lohdrs they rank above the Gf&diya 
group. ‘lhe Hindu Suthérs are ‘l'arkhdéns, yet they are included in the 
Dhawéns (q. v.) and are almost entirely agricultural, looking down upon 
the artizan groups of the caste. They, too. say they came from Jodhpur 
and still hold land in Bik4éner. Many of their clans are identical with 
those of the Multéni Lohdrs and though Hindus, they are certainly more 
closely allied to them than to the Kh&tis. In Sindhi suthdr is the vom- 
mon term for a carpenter. 

Sorard Saani. An order of Sikh devotees whose origin is thus described :— 


When Tegh Shéh* fagir was alive, a bey was born of dark complex- 
ion, (or with a black mark on-ehis forehead) and moustache, and 





* Nothing sbout Tegh Shéh is known, but is said that he knew that « certain Aghun 
Sh4h would arise and successfully oppose the spread of Isl4m. He took care of the boy 
when exposed by his parents, and at the age of 12 he went to Delhi, where he took the 
name of Aghun Shéh, and impressed his miraculous powers on Aurangzeb. That emperor 
gave hima gold coin and arupee but Aghun Sh4h said he would not take them now but 
to-morrow. By the morning the emperor found the coins had turned into a rupee and a 
ice, Hence the Suthr4s exact a rupee at each wedding and a pice fromeach shop. 
They recognised Guri Ninak as their teacher and assumed the title of Suthré : (Ambéla 
account), 
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with his teeth already cut*—and his parents exposed him, as a child so 
born is unlucky. The tentht Guré, Hargobind], happened to find the 
child and told his disciples to take him up but they refused, saying 
that he was kuthrd, or dirty. The Gurd replied ‘he was suthré or 
clean’ and they then obeyed, This boy was the founder of the Suthré- 
Shahi seot. 


The Kéngra version adds:—Twelve years later, in the reign of 
Aurangzeb, the Hindus were persecuted and the emperor removed 
every day 14 maunds of sacred threads (janeos), erased the tilaks 
from their foreheads, and compelled Hindu fagirs to show him miracles, 
The Gurd then sent the boy Suthré to Delhi to exhibit miracles to the 
emperor and to cenvert him to the right path. On reaching Delhi the 
boy hed a pair of shoes, 14 hiths long, made at a cost of '} lakhs of 
ropees. One night he put one of these shoes in the Delhi mosque, 
toyether with a dota (the vessel used for washing the hands and feet 
before prayer). Next morning the Muhammadans prostrated themselves 
before the lota und shoe, considering them to be sacred, and their 
fame spread throughout the city. One day the boy tied the other shoe 
to a stick and wended his way through the city, crying that he had been 
robbed of the other shoe. News of this event reached Aurangzeb 
who sent for the boy and asked him whether the shoe found in the 
mosque was his. He said it was, whereupon the emperor said that, if 
it was found not to fit him, he would be beheaded. ‘lhe boy agreed and, 
calling on his Guru’s name, put on the shoe which he found a little too 
small, At this his face lit up, so that the emperor in amaze bade 
him ask any boon he chose. 


The boy warned Aurangzeb against further persecution of the Hin- 
dus,and the emperor assented. Moreover, he decreed that all his 
subjects should at every wedding pay one gold mohar and 1} rupees 
per shop to the boy, who refused to accept more than 1} rupees at 
each wedding and a pice from each shop. This decree was engraved 
on a copper-plate,§ Then the boy went to Lahore and built himself a 
house outside the Masti Gate. He made 4 chelas, Baw& Nihé) Shéh,]| 
B. Gulab Shéh, B. Didér Shth and B. Changar Shéh. In the plains 
the tax is still paid to the Suthré Shéhis, but in the hills it is not paid 
in full owing to the poverty of the people. 


The boy Suthra composed a biérd-mds4 in which the above history is 
given. Another version adds various details, prefixed to the above 
account. It makes the boy go to Delhi of his own accord, put on a boar’s 


* The boy is said to have been the son of one Nanda,a Khatri of Bahrampur, or Varyém- 
pur Dinanagar in Amritsar. ; 

+ The sixth Guri was Gurd Hargovind, the tenth Govind Singh. The latter did not 
regard the Suthr4s favourably because they smoked (?) in excess, and were an encum- 
brance to him in his attacks on the Mughal emperors. 

It is also said that in Gurtt Govind Singh's time Banda (Bairégi) was the Jeader of the 
Sutbra4s. He aspired to be the eleventh «urd. but as he shaved his head and face clean, 
the Guru is said to have dubbed him suthrdé (clean), although as his followers smoked he 
was kuthra (unclean) in the eyes of the Guru and his disciples, the Singhs. 

{~ Guru Har Rai the sev-nth Guru is said to have been the Guru in question, accord 
ing to the Kéngra version, butin the Nébha version Baba Nanak is said to have ironl- 
cally called the boy suthru and to have conferred on him the powers of a Muhammadan 
Benaw4, whan the boy bad grown up and gone to him. See | elow also. 

§ 1t would be interesting to know if this plate is still in existence. 

|] How the title of Shah came to be applied to the Hindu chelas is not explained, 
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intestines as 4 janeo and apply a tilak of ashes* to his forehead. The 
Qézi of Delhi orders this janeo to be broken, but in vain, so he licke it 
away, and in couseqaence an evil smell issues from his mouth. The 
Suthré is then arrested, but the emperor Aurangzeb keeps him near 
the royal person and early next morning sees his face. As a result his 
breakfast turns into loathsome insects and he orders the Suthrdé to exe- 
oution, ‘The latter demands to see the emperor and protests his inno- 
cence, whereupon Aurangzeb declares that the sight of his unfortunate 
face early that morning had deprived him of food all day. ‘l'o this the 
Suthré forcibly rejoins that the sight of Aurangzeu’s unlucky face 
had led to his being condemned to death, So tho emperor set him free 
and he took up his abode in a takid behind the Jéma Masjid at Delhi. 
He had the shoes 14 haths lung made and a lota of earth eet with pre- 
cious stones. Going one night to the mosque to recite his prayers he 
fled in the morning from the mosque out ot fear cf the Mnhammadans 
and left one shoe and the lota behind him. When he came before the 
emperor he found the shoe too small, but it just fitted Aurangzeb. 
At the Suthré’s instance the emperor closes his eyes and finds himself 
alone with the Sathr4 in a terrible place. ‘lhe Suthr4 mockingly 
asks him where are now his troops, and why he persecutes the Hindu 
fagire. Aftercraving his pardon Aurangzeb opens his eyes and finds 
himself back in the Delhi tort. 


The Suthraé Panth or Sect of the Suthras. 


- Both Hindus and Muhammadans euter this panth, whose mewbers 
are called Suthr4é Shan or Benawd.t Mubammadan Suthrés carry a 
danda (staff) with which they strike their iron bracelets (churts). 
Uindu Suthrdés claim to be Udasis, are followers of Guré Ndnak,j and 
are said to have been founded by Hari Chand, his elder son. In theory 
they are monoctheists, but as they have to beg from Hindus they also 
worship the Hindus’ gods. Their gaddis in the larger towns have 
deras attached to, and dependent on, tkem in the neighvouring villages. 
They contain no idols, except the samddhe of deceased mahants, and to 
these they offer dhup dip. They chant the sabda of Guru Arjan. 


The Suthréis are celibate, but make chelus. They wear a seli of 
black wool round the neck, and carry black dandas} which they 





* A still less savoury account is given in P. N. Q I. § 363 by Aya Singh. 

+ It is not clear whether Muhammadans of this panth are alone called Sh4h, or whether 
Hindus also use the title. 

t According to Ibbetson the order was fo.nded by a Brahman called Sucha under the 
auspices of Guru Har Rai. Le described them as numerous and widely distributed, notorious 
for gambling, thieving, drunkenness, and debauchery, and leading a vagabond life, begging 
and singing songs of a mystic nature. They wear ropes of black wool on the head and 
neck, anc beat two small black slicks together as they beg. Although a Sikh order, they 
all returo themselves as Hindus, use the Hindu tilek or sectarian mark, and follow the 
Hindu rites throughout, They were founded tefore the time of Guru Govind, which 
probably accounts for their calling themselves Hindus. They generally add Shah to their 
names, Trumpp says of them “there is no order of regular discipline among them, and 
profligates and vagabonds join them. They are a public nuisance and disavowed by 
the Sikhs.’ Some Suthré aphorisms will be found in P. N. Q. III, § 669. ‘they invoke 
Baba Nanak’s name when begging from, or rather blackmailing, shop-kecpers, saying : 
May Baba Nanak Shih take your boat safely over the river (of life): ibid I, § 612. 

§ But in the Nabha version it is said vhat the boy after he had worshipped Durga for 
12 years was by her given a small danda, black in colour. Tleuce the Suthra still carries 
two dandas, cne a small one, in Durga's name, the other a large one in the Guru's name. 
Suthrds also offer Durga kardhi in their deraa during the Nauratras, 
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knock together, demanding a pice from each shop. If this demand 
be refused they blacken their faces, burn their cluthes and expose 
themselves naked in public, refusing to leave the shop until paid. 


Mode of initiation.—The candidate for admission into the panth is 
dissuaded, but if he persists in his resolve to become a Suthrdé, he is 
warned that he will have to subsist by begging, remain celibate and 
uot quarrel, even if abused. His beard and moustacho are then shaved 
off by a barber, but his top knot is left to be cut off by his guru, before 
whom the candidate lays a razor and asks that he will shave off his top- 
knot. The gurié repeatedly refuses to do so, returning the razor to him 
several times, but finaliy the candidate’s prayer is granted, his top-kvot 
cut off and a mantra whispered in his ear by the guré. The initiate’s 
clothes are given to the barber. Aardh is made and distributed among 
those present. The initiate is invested with a seli or necklet of black 
wool, and a cotton janeo or sacred thread worn by a Brdhman. The 
two dandvs are also given him and his initiation is complete. Suthrdés 
must not wear anything but a dhcti, and cannot wear coloured dopattas 
(shawls). Liquor and flesh are avoided but not tobacco. All castes are 
now admitted into the order, though formerly, it is alleged, only Brah- 
mans, Kshatriyas and Vaisyas were initiated.* 


Rites at death.—All the Brahminical rites are observed at death, and 
a Brahman is called in to perform the kiria karam, but itis said that 
a Sikh is also called in to read the Granth. ‘The sawarnt and 
satarhwin rites of the Hindus are also performed, The body is 
cremated and the ashes taken to the Ganges, but a small quantity 
wixed with Ganges water and cow’s urine is also placed in the dera 
and a samddh built thereon. 


Swim, an affix to the name of Sanidsis ; a spiritual preceptor, the bead of a 
religious order : Panjabi Victy., p. 1069. Cf. Shidmi. 


Swancu, a Jat tribe found in the Bawal tahsil of Nébha. They claim descent 
from Hari Singh, a Chauhéu Rajput, who lost status by marrying 4 
wife of another tribe. 


Swine.d.—A race confined to the Manchat tract of Lahul. In the language 
of Manchat (which is closely allied to the Munda languages) the generic 
name for Léhul is Swangl4é. ‘The Swingl4é must not marry outside the 
caste; they worship their own aboriginal goddess Hirma, and have a 
hearty contempt for Lamas and Lamaism. They will, however, eat with 
Kulu Kanets or Gaddis or any respectable Indian, but they loathe all 
the otber inhabitants of Laéhul whom they class generally as Bhot or 
‘Tibetan, A Swadngla will however drink tea or lugri with a Bhot. 
They are rapidly dying out. The progeny of a Swdngla Bhot 
marriage is called Garru acd a Garru will eat with a Bhot. 

SwiArui, (the h is due to contact with Hindki-speaking tribes), Pashtu Swdtai.— 


A group of tribes claiming Pathdn descent, but prcbably of heterogeneous 
origin. Originally inhabitants of the Swat valley the Swéthis invaded 








* But in the Amb4la account it is said that Ohamars, Chuhrés, Kahars, Dhobis, Nais 
and a few other castes cannt join the Suthr4ds. On the other hand in Nabha it is said 
that the boys of even well-to-do families who shirk hard work and desire independence 
join the order. 
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Hazd4ra during the 17th century and gradually overran Pakhli. heir 
latest inroad was led by a Gayad, Jal4! Babé, whose tomb is io the 
Bhogarmang velley. The Swathi of Hazd4ra are divided into two 
branches, Ghabri or Utli (Upper) Pakhli, and Mamiéli-Mitrawi or Tarli 
(Lower) Pakhli. The furmer bold the Kagan, Bélakot, Garhi Hab{bulléh, 
Ménsehra, Shinkidri, Bhogarmang aud Konsh tracts, together with 
Nandihér and Tbakot in Independent Territory ; the latter uccupy 
the Bhairkund and Agror tracts, with ‘Tikri and Daishi across the 
border. They have a Khdénkhel section to which their hereditary 
chief belongs, but it claims Quraishi origin. Many of thew are Jitifious 
and untruthful, but they are intelligent and often fravk. ‘Their poor 
physique prevents their enlistment in the army. Swau deceit (chal) 
is a proverb. 

The Mami4li branch has 9 and the Mitréwi Gabri branoh has 12 
nimakais or shares divided among its clans and septs thus :— 


( ( Khénkbeli, 1, 

Khénkhel, |, | | Bilasuri, 1. 
’ | Ali Sheri, 3 { Jahangial, 1. 
Sarkheli, 2. Mitrawi, 6 ...4 | Rajaura Ran- 
Puae ‘ ( sial, 1. 
Mir, 3 . 4 Panjghol, 1. _ ¢ Shamhori, 1, 
: j Penis, i. Begal, ) Chuchai, 13, 
Sharora, 1. 
| Rabati, 1. 


Jahéngiri, 1. 
Deshrai, 3 ...¢ Argbershal Malkal, 1, Mamiali, 6... { Panjkora Shulemaui 1. 
Iznali Mandrai, 1. Ashlor Malkai, }. 
Deshi, 1. 
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Taaa, a tribe fonnd only in the Jumna Khédir of Delhi and Karnal. They ara 
said to be Gaur Brahmans by origin, and to have acquired their present 
name because they ‘abandoned’ (tig dena*) priestly functions and 
took to agrioultura. Their origin is discussed at great length in Vol. [ 
of Elliott’s Races of the North-West Provinces, pp. 106 to 115; and 
they are there identified with the Takkas,a possibly Scythian ace 
who had the snake for their totem, and whose destruction by Héja 
Janamajdyat is supposed to be commemorated in the tradition of that 
monarch’s holocaust of serpents. The difficulty felt by Sir H. Ellistt 
in accounting for their tracing their origin to Haridna, ie perl:aps 
explained by the fact that they give Safidon in Jind on the border of 
Haridna, as the place where the holocaust took placc; and the name 
of the town is not improbably connected with sémp or snake. Tho 
‘Tagas are probably the oldest inhabitants of the upper Jumna KhAdir, 
holding villages which have been untouched by changes in the oourse 
of the stream fora far longer period than most of their neighbours ! 
The local tradition is that in Janamajaya’s time there were no Gaurs 
in this country, so he summoned many from beyond the sea! As half 
of them would not accept money for their services he gave them 184 
villages, and so they resolved to take no offerings in future, ‘hey are 
of superior social standing and strictly seclude their women, but are 
bad cultivators, especially the Muhammadans. About three-fourths of 
the total number have adopted Islim and ceased to wear the sacred 
thread. The Hindus still wear it, but Brahmans do not intermarry 
with them, or evén eat ordinary bread from their hands and they employ 
Brahmans to officiate for them in the usual manner. They are poor 
agriculturists. They must be carefully distinguished from the Tdgus 
or criminal Brahmane of the same tract. Their clans or gots include 
the Bachchas, Parasir, Bharadwaj, Gautam and Saroha. These clans 
appear to have come each from a different tract, the Bachchas from 
Kalwa Jamniin Jind, the Parasir from Pehowa, and the three last 
named from ‘Sirea Patan’ to the southward. Badhla appears to be an- 
other of their sub-divisions. 


Tiat, a criminal tribe, settled in Karn4l, though its depredations are not 
confined to that District. Its name has the same derivation as Tégé 
and appears to be only a diminutive of that name. It is said that 
its progenitor wasa Brahman who married a Brahman widow, and 
they are also known as Bhéts. They have the same als as the 
Brahmans, They are expert thieves, pickpockets and cheats, having, 
it is said, a code of signals only onderstood by themselves and a secret 
language,t which, however, appears to be used by other fagirs also. 


® Another obscurely suggested derivation is from tarnd, said to = janchnd, to divine, 
¢ Vulg. Jalmeja Rishi, also called R4j& Agrand, 
t A few specimens of this are given below :— 


Englieh, Secret word, English, Secret word, 
Pice, Raddi, Any ear ornament. Tappiar. 
Rupee. Kanié, Silver, Pathri. 

Eight anna piece. Adhi Kania. Gold. Tfk. 

Gold Mohar. Dhaular. To wear, Dhébné. 
Baggage. Khuchalli, Sepoy. Kutté. - 
Any neck ornament.| Galt. Sub-Inspector, Ogih. 

Any arm s Dandeké. An higher officer. Bara Ogkh. 
Any nose a Clothes. Parangé. 


Besar. 
Any leg ‘ Tarle dandeké. To give bribes. Bedhéni, 
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They affect Sakhi Sarwar and silently vow to make offerings to 
him if successful in theft. They still wear the sacred thread and 
keep their women in strict seclusion. When detected in crime they 
plead their Brahmanical sanctity. 


Taufm, a tribe, classad as J&t. They claim Arab origin, and to be 
descended from an Ans4ri Quraish called Tamim. They formerly held 
~ much property in the Chiniot of tahsil Jhang, and there were ‘Tahim 
governors of those parts under the Delhi emperors. It is said that the 
Awans have a Tahim clan. The Txhim are not wholly agriculturists 
and are said not unfrequently to work as butchers and cotton scutchers ; 
or it may be merely that the butchers and cotton scutchers have 
a Tahim clan called after the tribe, They are almost confined to 
Bahéwalpur and the lower Indus and Chen4b in Multdén, Muzaffar- 
garh, and Dera Ghézi Khéio. ‘The Multén Tahim say that their more 
immediate ancestor Sdmbhal Shah came to that place some 700 years 
ago on a marauding expedition, and ruled at Multdén for 40 years, 
after which he was killed and his followers scattered. In his invasion 
of India during the latter part of the 14th century, ‘Taimur encountered 
his old foes ‘the Getz (Jéts), who inhabited the plains of Tahim,’ 
and porsued them into the desert; and 'Tod mentions an extinot 
Rajput tribe which he calls Dahima.* Local tradition at Chiniot in 
Jhang asserts that Sa’adulla Khan, minister of Sh&h Jahan, was a 
Tahfm Jat of that place and one of its suburbs is called Garhi 
Tahiman.t 


In Bahéwalpur they aro cultivators but still mindful of the fact that 
Se’adulla Khdn, winister of the emperor Shéh Jahdn, and Shaikh 
Jalél, a learned man of Agra in the time of Humdydn belonged to 
their tribe, is now found mainly in the Chenab in the south-west of the 
Kabirwiala tahsil of Multén, where they have a bad name for crime, 
but they are also found in other parts of the District, especially 
between Lodhrén and Kahror. 


TAair, a sacred clac, found in Montgomery. 
TAHRANA, one of the two principal branches of the Sy4ls in Montgomery. 
Tasdr, a Jit clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


‘TAsiK.—Tie original inhabitants of Persia, the present ruling race being 
Turk. ‘hey are possibly represented in India by the Dilazék clan of 
the Pathdéns, but Bellew declares that the Dilaz4k are not Tajik at 
all: and he says that now-a-days the term is used lonsely to include all 
Persian-speaking people of Afghdénistén who are not either Hazard, 
Afghan, or Sayad. The Tiijik proper extends from Herét to the 
Khyber and fron Kandahdr to the Oxus and even into Kashgér (all 
the plain country of Afghdoistén) and the term is also applied to the 
descendants of Persian inhabitants of Badakshén. Peaceable, in- 
dustrious, faithful and intelligent: in villages cultivators: in towns artigans 
and traders: alm st all secretaries, clerks, and overseers are Tajik. 
They are either Shia or Sunni. They are also said to be the Persian 


* See Vol. II, p. 220. The Dahima Brahmans have a family goddess, Sri Dadh{mati 
Mat4ji—whence their name—whose temple is near Manglod, a village in the Naégaur 
district of'the Jodhpur State. According to Tod the Dahfma was a royal race, and the 
Ponpig are an offshoot of it. Possibly Tahim is a corruption of Dahfma, 

TP. N..Q.L, § 899 and II, § 180, ee 88 
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population of Bokhfra and thereabouts, overborne by the invasion 
of Tartars, such as Uzbegs, etc. But, according to Mr. Longworth 
Dames,* the name Téjik (or ‘Tazhik) is generally used not only in 
Afghénistéu but in the neighbouring parts of Persia and Turkistén 
to denvte the settled Iranian population, which is probably the earliest 
established of all the races now ivhabiting the country. Some have 
supposed the name to represent the Dadikai of Herodotus, and even 
the Paskai of Ptolemy has been thought to be the same word, the 
initial being properly T instead of P. These guesses do not require 
serious consideration, The word Téjik us now used properly means 
Arab, and it was applied to those communities where Arabs settled at 
the time of the frst Arab conyuest. It was soon applied to all the 
settled communities, and the traces of Arab blood now remaining are 
but slight. The Téjiks are almost entirely a settled agricultural com- 
munity, and doubtless occupied all the more fertile parts of the country 
before the Afgh4us spread from the eastern mountains. They are 
organized as a rule in village communities and not on the tribal system. 
They also supply the bulk of the trading classes and artisans of the 
towns. ‘lhe trading instincts of certain sections of the Ghalzais may 
perhaps be attributed to their partly ‘ldjik blood. Wherever the 
Afghans are in possession the ‘T4jiks are tenants or dependants, 
although they often own the land. Where they have villages of their 
own they are presided over by their own headmen or kad-khudas, 
Although Persian in race and language they agree in religion with the 
Afghans and are devout Sunnites. ‘The tribe system maintains itself 
among certain independent branches of the race which exist in moun- 
tain tracts. Such are the Kohisténis of the Kdébul province, the 
Khinj4nis, the Barbakis of Loghar and Butkhék. and the Farmélis 
who occupy the country west of Kébul. The population of KAébul itself 
is mainly Téjik and the language Persian. The people of Sistén are 
also mainly of this stock mixed with Baloch, and the traditions pre- 
served in the Shih-ndma point to this locality as one of the earliest 
Iranian centres. A few Kaydni families which claim to be descendants 
of the ancient Kaydni or Achewmenian kings are still found in Sfstan. 
The province of Zaranka or Drangiéna, afterwards Sakasténé, Sijistén, 
Sistén, included the lower basin of the Helmand River, perhaps as far 
as Zamind4war, and it was here and in the adjoining mountains of 
Ghor that the powerful Tajik kingdom of the Ghoris arose in the 
5th and 6th centuries of the Hijra, which overthrew the decaying 
Ghaznawi monarchy and supplied conquerors to Northern India. 
T4jiks formed an important element in all armies, and the desperate 
resistance which the Ghori mouut&ineers offered to the Mongols is 
evidence of the warlike qualities. The Kurt dynasty which ruled 
Afghd4nistén under the Persian Mongols were also Téjiks. 


In the south spreading into Balochistén the population of Tajik 
origin goes by the name of Dehwdr or Dehkén, 2,6. villager, and 
north of the Hindé-kush asin Turkistén generally they are known 
as Sarts. 

The Pashai race which occupies the skirts of the mountains north of 
the Kabul River in the Jal4l&béd province may perhaps be classed as 





*In Encyclopedia of Islam. 
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Tajrd—Tamboli. 


T4jik, although they speak n non-Iranian language akin to that of the 
adjoining Siy4h-posh Kéfirs, The Urmaris of Loghar and Kénfgurain 
in the Mahsid Wazir country, who speak an Iranian dialect called 
Bargast&, must also be placed among the Téjiks. 


Tbe Ghalcha races of Wakhdin and Badakhshan, which occupy the 
northern slopes of the Hindd-kueh, and speak Iranian languages 
differing from Persian, are generally classed as belonging to the 
Highland ‘'4}ik type, which has kept apart from the lowland ‘léjiks of 
Badakhshéo who speak Persian. They are a broadheaded race and 
are considered by Ujfalvy and others to belong to the Alpine race, 
They are found in Sarikol, Wakhin, Shignén, Munjan, Sanglich and 
Ishkashim, and comprise also the Yidgdéh on the south side of the 
mountains. The name Ghalcha applied to the group simply means in 
Persian ‘‘ peasant.” 


TayrA, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


TasrAi, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Taswinag, a Réjput clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Tax Seroa, a tribe of Jéts found in Delhi. 


Taxuti, see under Utmanzai. 


TAKHTIKHEL, see under Marwat, 


Taxrou, a sept of Brahmans, hereditary pujaris of Keonthal. They derive 


their name from the village of Takren. 


Taian, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Tk-sur, lit. ‘wood-cutter’ in Balochi, also the name of a Baloch tribe. 


Cf. Télpur. 


Tatenri, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan, 


Taroxar, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Tato, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Titpur, Télbur, the well-known tribe to wkich the Amirs of Sindh belonged 


and usually identified with the Télbur clan of the Leghéri Batocu, but 
by some derived from Balo’s son Télbur and hence supposed to be of 
Buledhi origin. 


TamBoti, fem. -4N, a seller of betel-nut. Panjabi Dicty., p. 1099. Taboli, 


Tamoh or Tanoli, from Sanskrit tambuli, a betel-seller begotten 
by a Vaisya on a Sudra (Colebrooke, Hssays, p. 278).—A Tamboli is a 
man who sells pan and betel-nut ; but whether the sale of those com- 
modities is confined to a real caste of that name it is difficult to say: 
probably the term is only occupational. If Tamboli were a real 
caste we should have it returned at a Census from every district, 
as the word seems to be in use throughout these Provinces. Sherring, 
however, gives it as a separate caste in the neighbourhood of Benares, 


According to one writer the Tambolis or Panwéris—‘ sellers of betel- 
nut’—are not of any particular caste, but a caste origin has been found 
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for thetn and they are said to be by descent Brahmans who took to 
drinking water out of leather-bays and so were out-casted by orthodox 
Brahmans.* 


‘Tanaout, ‘l'anout, ‘ano, ‘lor, Taou, ‘anon, aknoti.—A tribe in Hagdra 
described at p. 256 supra. 


Jani, » Dogar clao (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Tinea, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén, and settled there from 
the time of Akbar. 


Tanwar, a tribe of Jd4ts found in Gurgaon. Cf. ‘Tanor. 
TAnwagi, a J&t clao (agricultaral) found in Multéo. 


Taons, « tribe of J4ts of Bhatti origin and descendants of Kéja Salvdban, 
whose grandson Rai ‘l'én is their eponymous ancestor. One of his 
descendants, Rai Amba, is said to have built Ambdla, ‘They occupy 
the low hills and sub-montane in the north of Ammbédla district includ- 
ing the Kalsia State, and some of the adjoining Patidla territory. 
They are said to have occupied their preseut abode for 1,800 years, 
The Bachal Jéts are said to be descendants of w ‘Taoni by a Jay wite. 


Tanok, a tribe of Jats claiming Kdjput origin and a counection with Haj4é 
Angial (? Anangpdl) of Delhi, but now intermarrying with Jdts. 
Found in Sidlkoy, Doubtless= Tunwar. 


Tapri, see under Wazir. 
Tini, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multéno. 


Tapakkl, a tribe of Alghén pawindas, largely nomad. They winter about 
Kandahér. 


Tarakzal, a clan of the upper or Bar Mohmands, settled in the Dosba tappa 
of Peshéwar. lt originally held the Khdls& tract in that District, but 
in Jahd4ogir’s reign it settled in the hills above the present Micbni 
Fort, It received two villages us blood-mouey from the Datdzdis 
and these represent its dafiar and belong to the tribe. lu Abmad 
Shéh’s reign one Zain Khén was recognised as its Ahdn or chief and 
founded the Murchakhel section, ‘lheir land 1s minutely sub-divided 
and they are much addicted tu gambling. 


Tardna, @ Mubammadan Jaf clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Taxragag, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Jarap, see Chéh-zang, 


Trak, a Jat tribe which often claims Rajput status, especially in Gujrduwéla 
and Shéhpur. It claims Solar Rajput origin, apparently trom the 
Bhatti of Bhatner, ‘hey say that their ancestor ‘l'érar took service 
with Mahmdd Ghaznavi and returned with him to Ghazm; but that his 
son Lohi, from whom they are descended, moved from Bhatner to 
Gujrat whence the tribe spread. Another story dates their settlement 

*P.N. Q. IU, § 724,—P. Hari Kishen Kaul alludes to the Tamoli Agarwals as a group 


of that caste (Bania) who adopted the work of Kunjras and had to be content with a low 
place in the caste gradation. 
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from the time of Huméyan. They intermarry with Gondal, Varaich 
Gil, Virk, and other leading Jat tribes of the neighbourhvod ; and they 
have lately begun to intermarry within the tribe. Some of them are 
still Hindus. They hold land on both sides of the Upper Chenab 
about the junction and within the boundaries of the Districts of Gujrat, 
Gujréuwala, and Shéhpur. ‘hey are described as “ invariably lazy 
idle, and troublesome.” , 


The account current in Gujrdnwdéla adds that their ancestor was 
Tartar, whose great-grandson Banni came from Bhatner (in the Patidla 
territory), with his sons, and settled in Gujrat. One of his sone 
Amrah, however, recrossed the Chouab, and founded the village of 
Amrah, and his descendants have now formed a colony of 62 villages 
in this district. ‘lhe 7 sub-divisions of the tribe are named alter the 
sons of Banni. ‘They intermarry with all Muhammadan Jats, but are 
much addicted to marriages of close affinity within their own clan. 
The custom of pagri-vand prevails. Adoption is not usually revognized 
among thew, nor can an adopted son inherit ancestral property, 
although in a few instances this rule has been broken. Sult4én Mahmid, 
son of Izzat Bakhsh, a famous chief of the tribe at the close of the 
Mughal era, was a rubber, who was slain by the chiefs of the Kharral 
in Jhang about 1770. ‘I'he Gujrét account mukes the Térar descendants 
of K4j& Karo. Lohi’s descendant Bhatti had nino suns, Dhirak, 
Shahna, Amra, Uppal, Buta, Lakhanpdl, Atra, Silmani and Gondra 
Bhalli and they came to Gujrat. 


Tareif, a Jd clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Tauur, & tribe, apparently almost extinot, which held Bagh, a village whose 
ruing are said to be still traceable near Sakesar Hill. ‘The legend of 
its dispersion is given in Vol. 1. ‘Ihe ‘'arer are possibly. the Trerh of 

_ Réwalpindi. P. N. Q. I, § 697. 

Tarainp or TakHAND; see ‘rund, 


Taruoui, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn, 


TarfN, a Pathén clan (agricultural) fouud in Amritsar and Montgomery. 
According to Raverty l'arin was a son of Sarabarn, so the Tarins are 
-gonnected with the Gadans. According to their own account ‘arin had 
three sons, Abdél Khin, Tor (Black) Khén and Spin (White) Khén. 
From the first are descended the Saddozais and Durrénis: from the 
second and third the Tarius themselves. ‘The ‘or Tarins lie in the 
Haripur plain; aud there area few Spin ‘arin io Tarbela, but the 
rest are said to be in Peshin. Another section is the Malkidr—also 
found in the Haripur plain. ‘The Vor Tarin themselves say that they 
belong to some subsidiary branch, descended from a brother of Tor 
and Spin Khan. ‘hey appear to have come to Hazdra at the invitation 
of the Gujars whom they gradually supplanted, Sher Khén, the first 
to settle in Hazara, was driven out of Kandahbdr by its governor and 
about 1631 took service with Sh&h Jahén who gave him a jagir, 
perhaps in Hazéra,on feudal terms. ‘The ‘arin soon rose to be the 
most important tribe in Lower MHazdéra, but with the advent of 
the Sikhs their power waned.* Some Tarin are also found in 





* For details of their later history see the Hazdra Gazetteer, 1007, p. 22, 
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Peshéwar. In Multén there are a few Tarin families, but none of any 
great mark, 


Targanef, Targrtane{, a Pathén tribe akin to the Ydsafzai whioa overran 
Hdjaur about the end of the 16th century and now holds its valleys 
as below: the Chaharmung and Babukara valleys (by the Salarzai 
sept), the Watalai (by the Mamund sept, which also holds a large 
tract in Shortan, Hindéraj and Marawara on the northern slopes of 
the watershed between Béjaur end the Kunar valley), the Baraul 
and Jandol valleys (by the Isdzai), and the Maidin (by the 
Ismailzai). 

The Tarkanrf used to own allegiance to a ruling family, of which 
Satdur Khén, the Khan of Nawagni, is the lineal descendant, 


Tiekasu, a wire-drawer ; ¢f. Kataya. 


Tarkan, Tarxaine, Taruan, Toarkine, DarKudn,a carpenter, syn. Sari 
Kérigar, in Pesh4war; Barhdi, Rarf or Badi, Nujjér, Ghard, Khéti 
(Khati), Kérchob, Kharédi, Mistri (or Mishtri), Arakash, Chatrera (or 
painter), Karigar, and Rémgarhia ; Chattarséz or umbrella-maker; 
Kaméangar or lacquerer ; and Sutin. 

The ‘'arkhdn, better known as Barhdéi in the Hills, Barhi in the 
Junna districts and Kh4ti in the reet of tho Eastern Pluains,* is the 
carpenter of these Provinces, Like the Lohdr he is a true village 
menial, mending all agricultural implemeuts and household furniture, 
and making them all, except the cart, the !’ersian wheel, and the sugar- 
press, without payment beyond his customary dues. He isin all 
probability of the same caste as the Lohdr: but his social pusition is 
distinctly superior. Till lately J&ts and the like would smoke with 
hitn, though latterly they have begun to discontinue the cust.m. The 
Kh&ti of the Central Provinces is both a carpenter and blacksmith, 
and is considered superior in status to the Lohar who is the latter only. 
The Tarkhd4n is very generally distributed over the Province, though, 
like most occupational castes, he is less numerous on the lower frontier 
than elsewhere. In the hills too his place is largely taken by the 
TuAvi, and perhaps also by the Lohdér. In the Jumna districts the 
B4r!-i is said to consider himself superior to his western brother the 
Khéti, and will not intermarry with him ; and that the married women 
of the latter do not wear nose-rings, while those of the formerdo, The 
R4j or bricklayer is said to be very generally a Tarkhén, 


Occupational groups. 

The Tarkh4ns include a number of occupational groups which do not 
appear to form sub-castes. Such are the Ara-kash or sawyers, the 
Kangi-gharas or comb-makers, in Sidlkot: the Kharddfs or tarners 
and the Réj or masons: and the itinerant Lohérs who comprise the 
Saiqalgirs or grinders, and the Gadia (Gédhia) or cartmen. 


Soctal groups. 
Ths Tarkhéns are divided into a number of social groups, which are 
as a rule ill-defined and which appear to vary in different parts of the 


* Aliunde ‘in Haridna the worker in wood is called a Khati, in the south a Sutér, in the 
Jumpna valley a Brahai, and in the Punjab a Tarkbén, ; 
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The Tarkhan groups. 


Province. Thus in Gurgaon the Kbétis are said to be divided into 
9 khanps, each forming an endogamous sub-caste. These are— 


i. Dhamén.* iv. Kukas.t vii, Sutér, Bisoté or Bi 
ai, Gaur. v, Matharig.t viii, Ténk'| iedtré, 
wii, J&ngra. vi, Ojhé.§ io. Tarkhén.f 


Of theso 9 only 3, the Gaur, Jdngré and Sitar are found in that 
District. The two former each comprise 1,444 sdsans or sections— 
equivalent to the gots of other Punjab castes—while the Sitar alone 
has 120 gofs, whence its name of Bisité or Bisét4é,=120. These sub- 
castes may, indeed, eat and smoke** together, but their customs like 
their origins vary. 


The J4ngrés claim descent from Jainu Rishi, a descendant of 
Viswakarma, but, their gotra is Angra, after the name of a famous 
Rishi. In Gurgaon the Jéngrés predominate. 


There is a curious divergence of custom in the Kh&ti caste regarding 
the wearing of the ndéth or nose-ring by married women. In ancient 
times it used to be worn, but when karewa was introduced its use 
was discontinued. At the building of the Jama Masjid at Velhi, 
however, the Khati women found the xdth still worn by their Jaipur 
sisters and asked to be allowed to resume it. The Khati zanchdyat 
however decided that they must choose either natd, 2.e. widow-marriage 
or the nose-ring (vd¢h), snd the women unanimously chose the former, 
This panchayat was held at Delhi, but, as it differed on so important 
a matter, Gohdnd in Rohtak has since been the principal channtra 
or seat of the panchayat of the Jéngré Khatis. 


The Gaur allege a descent from Ginga Rishi, and claim to bea 
Brahman barn. Asa rule their married women wear the ndth but in 
the «sans which practise karewa its use is not allowable. Hence the 
khanp is split up into two sub-castes, one allowing, the other prohibit- 
ing, widow-marriage ; and, as a body, the khanp avuids eating or smok- 
ing with the other khdnps. 

The Satér both allow karewa and their married women wear the 
nith. Karewa is, however, only allowed on certain conditions: (¢) an 
unmarried man cannot contract it under pain of excommunication ; 
and (7) it can only be contracted with the widow of a younger 
brother, the widow of an elder brother being regarded as a mother.tt 


In Rohtak the Khatis are divided into 5 groups :— 


Sutar, Tirwa, Jangra, 
Dhama4n, Tank, : 


ot which the latter is mainly found in the District, Here it claims to 
be of Maithal Brahman descent and derives its name from yag, or 


- gangra, one of their numerous beds, Pricr to Aurangzeb’s reign 


their women worn nose-rings, but for some unknown reason their use 


* Dhamman are found in the Agra and Mathura districts of the United Provinces, 
+ Kuk4s, Kokash, in the north of India. 
Mathari4, in Mathura, Agra and Mordédaébéd. 
§ Ojhé, descended from Ojha, a Rishi, and found in Mathura and Agra. 
{| Tank, in Dejhi, Mathura and Agra. 
q Tarkhén, in the Punjab. 
** But in some cases the stem of the pipe is not used. : 
4+ This is expressly stated not to be the case in the other kidénps, which allow marriage 
with an elder brother’s widow. The Wardi got of Mansir Dewa in Ferozepur avoid four 
gots in marriage, 
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was discontinued. Another tradition is that 500 or 700 years ago ar 
Jéngré panchayat gave the women their choice between white clothes,* 
with a nose-ring, or red ones without it. They chose the latter and 
since then have worn no nose-ring. 


The Tarkhéns are confined tothe Punjab proper and intheir case 
the caste is divided into four main groups :— 


1, Dhaman, descended from Balgs. > 


2, Khéti, _», Oharas. { 
8. Tirwa, Tirwdér, Tiri, descended from Parag. }'‘he four sone of Lochan, a descendant 


4, Téngu or Deérd, Khainchra or Ghasitwa, des-| of Viswakarma. 
cended from Bokar. J 

The traditions given to explain the names of these four sub-castes 
vary in detail, but agree in the main: Lochan’s sous went a-hunting, 
und by accident Parag killed a cow with his arrow (tir, whence Tirwd 
etc.). Charas dag a pit (khata) in which to bury the carcase; Bukar 
dragged it to the pit, and his descendants are known as Khainchta, 
while the fourth son covered the carcase with earth, whence Dhaman. 
To these some accounts add 4 fifth barn, the Tank, descended from 
the brother who endeavoured to sew (tankna)t up the cow’s wound. 
This account explains Dhaman as traditionally derived from dhampana, 
‘to make a noise’ because the eldest brother reported to the king, his 
father, what his four brothers had done and broke off all intercourse 
with them. Other accounts omit the Khainchgé, but reiain the Tank, 
thus makivg the number of barns four. The four barns are in either 
case said to form endogamous sub-castes and even to forbid eating and 
smoking together. 

Of these four barns the Dhamén and Khali only are found, at least 
in any numbers, in the Punjab proper and the Dhamans look down upon 
the Khatis as their inferiors. The lalter are said to have a curious 
custom: at a wedding a cow’s image is made of kneaded flour and 
ar:ows shot through it. Sweetened water is then poured over it and 
some given to the bridegroom to drink. In the rest is boiled rice 
with some suyar and # second image of a cow is made of the rice, 
This, too, is pierced with an arrow and then distributed among those 
of the brotherhood who are present, 

As the mythical founder or progenitor of the caste, Viswakarma 
is invoked early in the morning as well as before commencing work. 


The Dhaméns in general, and especially those of the Rupél got, 
visit a sidh’s shrine at Rakhara, near Nabha. This stdh was a 
Rupél Larkhdn who was persecuted by his step-mother. She gave 
him to eat only cow-dung cakes covered with paste and even these he 
gave to a faithful black dog. But one day, unable to endure hunger 
any longer, the boy made a heap of the cow-dung cakes and burnt 
himself alive on them. Goate are commonly offered at the shrine, the 
animel (a black dog) destined for sacrifice being carefully washed and 





* In sign of widowhood. 

! Ténkd, P., a stitch, weld. 

One account, from Amritsar, makes Tangu, meaning ‘dragger,’ the third barn. If this 
could be accepted T4éngu, Khainchra and Ghasiltwa would be synonyms. 

West of the Bias, in Amritsar, are found two hypergamous groups, the Uchdndi or Upper 
and the New4odi or Lower. The latter are looked down upon because they make an image 
of a cow out of wheat flour at weddings, and break it up with an arrow. Thus the Newandi 
group would appear to correspond roughly with the Khatis, and the Uchandis with the 


Dhamén described above. 
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decked with a wreath. It is then let loose in front of the shrine and, if 

it go straight into it, is believed to be accepted by the sidh and killed - 

otherwise, it is supposed nut to be acceptable. ; 
The Hindu Tarkhdu appear to have no territorial groups. 


Khatis are descended from Nal and Nil, two sons of Viswakarma, 


TaRkBELI, one of the three sub-sections of the Allaaai Utmanzsi Pathdns, set 
tled in the Khari tract and the lower end of the Gandgar range in Hazéra 
with several villages in the Attock tahsil, They do not intermarry with 
the rest of the Utmdénzai and their customs also differ. Inheritance 
is per capita, not by the chindawand rule. The ‘Tarkheli in 
character 1s inferior, being idle, dissolute and formerly given to violent 
crime, though they are now settling down, The name is a corruption of 
Tahir Khel. 


Tird, a swimmer ; metaphorically a saviour. Cf. Malléh. 


Tar Kui.sa, the ‘pure’ Khélsa, or those of the elect among the 
Sikhs who adhere to the doctrines of Guré Govind Singh. The term 
dates back to the time of Babé Bandé, a trusted disciple of that Gurt, 
who, after his death proclaimed himsell as the eleventh Gur. Those 
who accepted his claims came to be known Bandéi-Khalsa but others 
who adhered to the command of Guri Gobind Singh that the Granth 
was thereafter to be their Gur gave themselves the name of ‘lat 
(pure) Khaisa. With the fall of Bandé Bahadur, his following gradu- 
ally welted away and the term Tat Khalsa also fell into disuse. It has 
been revived recently, by the class known as the Neo-Sikh party (a 
term disliked by the Sikhs of that class) who are whully and solely 
devoted to the tenets of the 10 Gurds and do not like their religion to be 
corrupted by association with any non-Sikh belief. They are trying to 
restore the faith to what they consider its pristine purity. The 
term Tat Kldlsa appears to have been taken up by the Hindus who 
are opposed to ths eeparatist movement of the Sikhs as a nickname and 
is now resented by the followers of this new reform movement. The 
members «f this group disregard caste and restrictions on eating and 
drinking, and aim at establishing a universal brotherhood amongst the 
Sikhs, with views, liberal in some respects and orthodox in others, 
based mainly upon convenience. The movement is wore or less reac- 
tionary and although averse to fanaticism it enjoins a very strong 
esprit de corps. ‘he chief centre of the movement is Amritsar. Khélsa 
meaus ‘tbe pick’ and implies the true followers of Gurd Gobind Singh, 
‘he term is applied generally to all Kesdhdris, but has recently acquired 
a special significance similar to that of Tat Khalsa, Punjab Census Rep., 
1912, § 220. 

Tarunra, see Thathera. 

Tati, » Jdt clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. 


Tarii, a tribe of J&ts found in Sialkot. Claim descent from Tatla, one of 
the 22 sons of Sanpal, the Hajoah Réjput. In the time of Firoz Shah 
they settled in pargana Narowal of Sidlkot. 


Tirok, a small Pathdr tribe, one of the four branches of the Lobdni. Roughly 
handled by N&dir Shéh, the Daulat Khel completed their ruin and 


they are 1ow almost extinct. Their clans, the Bara and Dari Khele, 
held a swall area oo the Tank and Kuléchi border, 
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Tire, an agricultural olan, found in Shdhpur. - 
Tarrar, a carrier or pedlar (= Paricua) iv Peshdwar. 
Taup! KAnioar, ironamith (= Lohér) in Peshéwar, 
Tavg, a Réjput clan (agricultural), found in Amritsar. Cf. Tanwar. 


Tiwi, a man-servant kept in a Spiti monastery to light fire, etc., also 
called togocht. 


Tawel, a Mohammadan Jat clan (agricultural), found in Montgomery. 
Twra, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Tsut, an oilman; on the Indus, in Miduwéli,* in Muzaffargarh and Deru 
Ghazi Khén called Chéki or Chagi; sometimes magniloqnently styled 
Roghangar or Roghankash. Often employed as a soap-maker (sdbin- 
gar) or felt worker (namdasdz). Péli in most cases must stand for 4 
cowherd, though it is often synonymous with Teli. 


Occupation.—The substitution of kerosine oil for indigenous vegetable 
oils, even in the poorest houses, has deprived the Telis of their original 
occupation and driven them to seek a livelihood in ceveral other 
callings. In.Gurdéspur, for instance, many, if not moat, are vow tenante 


of land. 


Occupational groups:—The Tels may be said to comprise at Jeast three 
main groups :— 


I. The Khardsia or millers.* 
II, The Penja or Dhunia, who are cotton-cleaners. 


Ill, The Telis proper, called Janglat in Sidlkot, who are telts or 
oil-pressers by occupation. 


The Dhunias are sometimes also sellers of meat. The Qaséfs form 
a separate group. 


Other minor groups are the Ladnias, or curriers, in Amritsar, 
Hosbidérpur, Gurddspur, and Sialkot: the Malaks or camel-drivers, in 
the same Districts; the Ddrugars or powder-makers in Sidlkot; the 
Namdgars, makers of coarse woollen rugs, in Shdhpur : and a group of 
soap-manufacturers, in MiénwAli. 


Territorial groups.—In Patiala the Telfs are said to comprise three 
territorial groups: Lahori, Sirhindi aud Bagrf: while in Jind thera are 
said to be four: Desi, Bagri, Multani and Nagauri. 


Social grvups.—In Patiéla and Amritsar, at least, the Telfs have a 
Bérhi or 12-group and a Bunjéhi or 52-group, but their precise com- 
position is not at all clear. In Patiala the Bérhis are said to be Penjas, 
as well as ¢elis by occupation: while the Bunjéhis are Khardésias and 
telis but not Penjas. On the otber hand in Awritsar, if is said, the 
Barhis are only Khardsias ; the Bunjéhis being true tele. 


Inthe Bhaw4nigarh tahsil of Patiéla there are two endogamous 
groups : (¢) those who make a bride wear the pathan or gown, like that 
of the Kumhars, and (ii) those who make her wear tho ghagra or 
petticoat in lieu of the pachan. 











* Said to be also called Dogya Telfs in Sialkot, 
+ L.e. ‘of the plains,’ to distinguish them from the Dogra Telis, 
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The Telis. 


In Hoshifrpur we find yet another group, the Chaukara, ‘so-called 
because its members spend four times as much at funerals and wed- 
dings as other members of the caste. In this group are comprised four 
sections, the Jhangiv, Bhasin, Balun and Jindan gots. 


MogammMapan TELIs. 


Origin.—The Muhammadan ‘Telis claim*descent from Babs Hassu,* 
who invented the kolhw or oil-press and whose shrines are at the Chauk 
Jbanda at Lahore and at Sidélkot. 


‘Tradition says that Luqmén, son of Ba’Gr and nephew of Hazrat Ayab, 
was apprenticed to Hazrat Déud, the inventor of all arts, Luqmén 
had often tried to extract oil from oil-seeds, but without success, until 
un old woman suggested mixing water with the oil-press (ghunz), 


Another story is that once Luqmin when travelling in the desert was 
caught in the rain, and put his clothes under an inverted jar. When 
the shower had passed he entered a hut where he found the devil, who 
taught him how to make oil in roturn for an explanation as to how 


Luqmén had kept his clothes dry.t : 


After Luqmén came Baéb& Budht,{ and after him Mind and Baba 
Jassi, who worked oil-presses. But according to another account, 
after Luqmdin came Bab4 Hassi. He had ason called Mind, who 
also took to cleaning clothes. Baba Mind was indeed the founder of 
the Bunjéhis or true Telis. He in turn had four sons, Takht, Bakht, 
Rakht and Sakht. 


Other accounts represent Bab’ Hassi as merely the patron saint of 
the Telis, and as a Sayyid by race.§ Tho guardians of his shrine used 
to be invited by the Telis to their funerals and festivities and suitably 
fed, but this practice has now ceased. 


In Dera Ghazi Khéu a Teli begins his work with an invocation to 
Luqmén. With Luqmaén Babé Hassa is invoked when oil-seeds are put 
into the press in the following prayer :— 

Pir ustad Lugman hakim hikmat da bddshah. Dada Hasst Telt 

khush wasse hawelt: 1. e. “ Luqmén our master, is the priace of (all) arts. 


_ May Dada Hassé Teli live happily in his dwelling.” 


In Gurddspur the morning prayer, said while reverently touching the 
kolhw, reads :—~Bismilldh-ur-Rahman, ur-Rahim, yi pir Hasst ; to which 
is sometimes added tera Allah hi Allah hat, “God 1s with thee!” 





* This does not apply to the eastern Districts where the Telis know nothing of Baba 
Hassa or his story. fn Shahpur the Tahim section, who appear to be Namdgars by. trade, 
alone claim descent from Babé Hassi. ; 

+ A variant of this legend says that Plato had a well in his garden whence a girl came 
to draw water. She kept her clothes dry by the same device and the philosopher was so 
puzzled that, in return for her explanation as to how she had kept her clothes dry, he 
taught her to make oil by crushing mustard seed. . 

2 Gurd Budhi is also worshipped by the Telfs of Bantr in Patiala. They distribute 
sweet puras or sweetmeats, which are made of 14 sers of flour, among children in his name. 
When yoking a new ox to the kolhu they also make gulgulas and place them init, invoking 
Budhi's name, but that is all they know about him. Budhu may be a name for Bhairon. 

§ He is said to have keptan oil shop and to have always asked a customer to weigh out 
his own oil. If the customer weighed it incorrectly he was smitten with blindness, Another 
account says he was a khdté or digger of grain pits, (Panjabi Dy, p, 592 khati =‘ digging) 
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Guild system—The Telis of J{nd tahsil have a chauntra at Jind 
town and subordinate to it are ¢appas at several of the larger villages in 


the tract. 
each fappa assemb 


The we 


anch is hereditary, and one or two headmen from 
e at the chauntra. 


The strpanch receives a pagri at a birth, wedding or funeral, and 
exercises the usual functions, Elsewhere the caste has a system, 
rather more nebulous than usual, of panchdyats, sometimes without 
chaudhris. In Ambéla the Penjas and Telis have separate panchdyats. 


- The following is a list of the Teli gots, which are said to number 53 
in Gurgaon, or 64 (12 B4rhi and 52 Bunjébi) elsewhere. The list, 


however, includes many als or septs :— 


Adi, ? Gharia. Khéngra. Pénher, Punwar. 
Alami., Gil. Kharmshi, Puréng. 

Alf. Gori, Goria, Kharse. Puriwil. 

Aman, Ama4n. ? Gindra, Khatri. Quraishi. 

? Arbia. Guzé4ra. Khetle.f Raga. 

_ Arli. Hammi. Khokhar, Rébtar. 
Baddhar. Hastra. Kichchi. Rajpal. 
Baddé. Hindru. Kikkar. R&thor. 
Padgujjar. Hir. Ladhu Khel. ? Rehrr. 
Bégyi. Jadbrgn, Langhe. Roys. 
Bahlfm, Balim, Bahlim, | Jaggi. Lae. Rura. 

Basin, Bhasin. Jaid. fohar. Béhal. 
Batham. Jajuhan. ? Lund-datra, Saihna, Sahni. 
Bhand.* Jand4n, Magh Hans. Sainst, 
Bhardi, Jandaraiyan. ? Mahim. Bakila. 
Bharbhanja. Januhen, cf. Jan- Mahiodru, a Saléhan. 
Bhatti, juhen, Khatri got, Samhasi, 
? Bhehuya. Jathérwé, ai. Samman Khel. 
? Bhittei. Jata, Malak.t Sangéle, 
Bhutta. Ja4wam, Mal)he. Sérad. 
Chahchi. Jhain. Mandahar, Saroha, Saroa 
Chahil. Jhajhanié. Mange Khel. Saundhi. 
Chandar. Jhala. Manj, -jh. Said. 
Changar. Jbamain, -in, -in. Marhéns. Sayyid, Sed. 
Channan, Jhammat. Matta. Biahsaroe. 
Chauhén. Jhandar, Jhandrén. | Mehrds, Bobrao. 
Chhaliél. Jhiman. Mej. Sodé. 
D4har Jhuadn. Minhfs. Sohna. 
' Dahima, said to be a}: Jindrén. Mundh. Sotakhni, 
Brahman got, Jumditor, Mural, Sulhare. 

Darema. Kachhor. Nagah, Nig&bé, Sulta Khel. 
Deota. Kachhué, said to be a Tagéha, 
Dhawan, said to be a| Kaith. Brahman got. Tahim. 

3 Khatri got. ? Kél, Nir. Taoni. 

... Dhid, Kélia. Pél, Tarmén 

*? Dholijaddan. Keljuddan. Pillhi. Thaddi 
Dunga. Kandlot. Panji Khel. Tunwar, Tunhar, 
Gahlot Kandra, Pashin, -{n. Tur, , 
Galdcbi. Kail. Patha. ‘gan. 

Ganjé. Kajla. Pilchf. Wadhan. 
-Ganjaur. Kale, Kale, Phira Khel. Wary&hb, 
Gaur, a Brahman got. Kangari. Pfron. 

Gendi. © Karim. Puél. 

Ghaman. Ketli, cf. Khetle. Pundér. 


"A nickname, said to have been bestowed on the founder of the sept, who was skilled 


in music and criticised the singing of some dancing girls, who chal 


enged him to sing. 


Hence he was dubbed Bhand. 

- + So called because descended from a Gaurya Réjput who was born in a field. 

-« *-Baid-to be a title bestowed bya ‘king of Ghaznj.’ It is also the name of an occupa. 
tional group. . 
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These gote or als belong to the whole caste, and are not confined to 
any one branch of it as xrule, though in Ambéla the Penjas are said to 
have among others the following sections :—Raunji and Dedan (supe- 
rior), and Phapute, Jand (wood) (sic), Hatim, Sohatte, Ahre, Kamboh 
Hoddhan and Malan Hans—which are not found among the Telis. 


Of these gote several, e. g.. the Badgujjar, Bhatti, Chauhdén, Punwér 
aud Tanwar are of ostensibly Réjput origio: vthers, like the Gil, being 
J4ts: others again Kaiaths, Pathtnus and other castes, 


The caste is, apparently, recruited from time to time by the absorp- 
tion of telis by occupation, At first one plying that trade is admitted 
to social intercourse, Telis eating and smoking with him, but he is only 
allowed connubium after two or three generations, Occasionally, mean- 
while, a separate endogamous group is formed, such as the Rain 
Khardsias* in Jind, 

(2). Tarkhién was an Arghin title, and first appears, in Indian 
history, as borne by Arghin Khan, grandson of Hulék@ Khéa, whose 
descendants founded the Arghiin dynasty of Sind: (1521—1545 A. D.) 
Another branch, known as the Tarkhéns, ruled in Sird for 38 years, till 
1000 H. 1591-2 A.D. or even later, and its scions still survivein Nasrpur 
and Thatta.t This title is entirely unconnected with the caste of the 
Tarkhans. 

Trii RAsa, a class of fagirs found in the south-west of the Punjab, in Dera 
Ghazi Khén and Muzaffargarh, but their original Lome is said to be 
Gujrénwéla. They receive alms from all classes, and are especially 
addicted to cheating women by false prophecies. They are said to 
take their name from the dirty, oily clothes which they think it neces- 
sary to wear. For an account of their relation to the shrine of Jawéla 
Mukhi, see Vol. I. 


Trerapanrat, a sect of the Jains, undoubtedly Digambaras. 
Trwatts, a tribe of Jéts, found in Gurgaon: ef. Tavita. 


Tac, a cheat. ‘The only caste in the Punjab which ever evinced a 
tendency to take to become professional Thags was the Mazhabi. 


THAina, aJét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Tuanim, (1)'a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery; (2) a Jat 
clan (agricultural) found in Multén ; (3) a Khokhar clan (agricul- 
tural) found in Shéhpur, See under Tahim. 


TaaKERYE, a Gujar clan (agricultural) found in Alritsar. 


THagiin,a tribe which once held Bhimbar. Tradition says that its last 
ruling chief, Bhupél Singh, was slain by Chib Chand, the Katoch, who 
had married his duughter.t See Chib. 


Trask ak, THAKUR, 
. See Réthi.and:also under Réjbans. Sce Sewak Daryé also. 


* Their women do not wear the ndth, or nose-ring, glass bracelets or clothes dyed with 
ne but they may. wear lac bracelets and the suthan (trousers) in lieu of the lahnga. 

+ E. 8.1, I, pp. 497—500 cf, p. 308. 

¢P.N. Q, I, §§ 820, 642, 
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THikeE-KHEL, lit. ‘descendants of Thakaria,’ a wection of the Aroras found 
in Mfénwili. 


Tuarina, @ soft, apparently of the Kharral, which, with the Bar, and some 
Bhawéna, Barwdna, Khokhar, Kuddan, Machhi and Sandela families, 
holds Chak No, 269 R. B., in the Chendb Colony, Lyallpar District. 
All aborigina] inhabitants of this tract, the residents of this village 
have all been proclaimed under the Crimiual Tribes Act. . 7 


Taasori, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agricultural) found ir Montgomery. 


Taaraera, THaraidr. Kalaigar and misgar are virtually synonymous with 
thathera. 


The Thathera is the man who sells, as the Kasera is the man who 
makes vessels of copper, brass, and other mixed metals, He is generally 
a Hindu. The word seems to be uerrly the name of au occupation, 
and it is probable that most of the Thatheras wovld returu them- 
selves as belonging to some mercantile caste. ‘I'hosa returned are 
for the most part Hindu. They are said to wear the sacred thread. 


TuAvi, the carpenter and stone-mason of the hills, just as the R4j of the 
plains, who is a bricklayer by occupation, is said to be generally a Tarkhéu 
by caste. His principal occupation is building the village houses, which 
are in those parts made of stone; and he also does what wood-work 
is required for them. Hethus forms the connecting link between 
the workers in wood or Tarkhdns on the one hand, and the bricklayers 
and masons or R4j on the other. The Thavi is always a Hindu, and 
ranks in social standing far above the Dégi or outcast menial, but 
somewhat below the Kanet or ioferior cultivating caste of the hills. 
Sardér Gurdi4] Singh gave the following information taken down 
from a Thavi of Hoshi4rpur:—“ An old man said he and his people 
“were of a Brahman family, but had taken to stone-cutting and s0 
‘(had become Th4vis, since the Brahmans would no longer intermarry 
“with them, ‘Thus the Thévis include men who are Brahmans, Réj- 
“puts, Kanets, and the like by birth, all of whom intermarried freely 
‘and thus formed a real Th4vi caste, quite distinct from those who merely 
“followed the occuration of Th4vi but retained their original caste.” 
The Th4vi of the hills will not eat or iatermarry with the Barhéi 
or Kharddi of the neigubourhood. 


Tuer, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 
Tueraié, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Tuinp.—(1) a small Jét clan, found in Ludhidoa, 


Its ancestor, Bichhd, has a samadh at Shahna in that District whence 
members of the clan have taken bricks and built samaihs in their own 
villages. Atter a wedding the bride aud bridegroom play with twigs 
after worshipping the samidh. The bridegroom first strikes the bride 
seven times with the twigs and then the bride strikes him in turn. 
Alms offered to the samadh are taken bya Brahman. The wilk of a cow 
or buffalo is first offered on the samddh and some is also given to a 
Brahman. The ghi of the first Améwas is also offered on the samddh 
and given to a Brahman ; (2) a Kamboh clan (agrioultural) both Hindu 
and Muhammadan, found in Montgomery, 
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Taosi, Thobi = Dhobi, g. v. But the term is also said to mean.a well- 
sinker in the Punjab: ? = Toba, 


Taogh, asyn. for Tarkhén—at least in the Eastern Punjab:—sikh or 
Singh, the carpenter caste among Sikhs: Panjabi Dicty., p. 1180. 


Taorr.—lIt appears almost certain that, so far as the plains of the Punjab 
are concerned, the Thori and the Ageni refer to the same caste. In the 
hills* the men who carry merchandise on pack animals are known as 
Thoris ; and it is possible that the Tkoris of the Simla Hills are nothing 
more than persons who follow this occupation, for it is improbable that 
the Aheri of R4jputéna should be found in those hills, and the word 
seems to be applied to anybody who carries on beasts of burden without 
regard to castes. Still, the ‘horis do seem to have a connection with 
the Banjdéras. They are said by ‘'od to be carriers in the Réjputéna 
deserts; und the headmen of both Thoris aud Banjadras are called 
Naik. It is not at all impossible that the Thoris may be allied to or 
identical with the lower class of Baujiras, while the Aheris are true 
hunters, But in the Punjab plains the two words seem to be used in: 
differently, and we must consider then: as synonymous for the present. 
Sir James Wilson says that an Aheri is called Ndik as a term of 
honour, acd Thori as aterm of contempt. The Aheris or Heris or 
Thoris are by heredity hunters and fowlers, and Sir Henry Elliott says 
that they have proceeded from the Dhénaks, though they do not eat 
dead carcasses as the Dhdanaks do. ‘Their name is said to signify 
‘ cowherd,’ from her, a herd of cattle. They are vagrant in their 
habits, but not infrequently settle dowa in villages where they find 
employment. ‘They catch and eat all sorts of wild animals, ‘pure and 
impure, and work in reeds and grass. In addition to these occupations 
they work in the fields, and especially move about in gangs at harvest 
time in search of employment as reapers; and they cut wood and 
grass and work as general labourers, and on roads and uther earthworks. 
In Sirsa they occasionally cultivate, while in Karn4l they often make 
saltpetre, and in Rajputana they are employed as out-door servants, 
and even as musicians. ‘Their home is Raéjputdna, especially Jodhpur 
und the prairies of Bikaner, and they are found in the Punjab only in 
Delhi, Hiss4r and the south-east of the Punjab generally. In appear- 
ance and physique they resemble the Bawarta ; but they have no special 
dialect of their own. A few in the Sikh States are Sikhs; but the 
remainder are Hindus. They are considered outcasts, and made to 
live beyoud the village diteh, They do uot kvep doukeys, nor eat 
beef or carrion, and they worship the ordinary village deities, but 
especially Babaji of Kohmand in Jodhpur and Khetrp4l of Jodhpur. 
The Cbamarwé Brahmans officiate at their marriages and on like occa- 
sions, ‘They burn their dead and send the ashes to the Ganges. Mr. 
Christie wrote :— What beef is to the Hindu and pork to the Musal- 
mau, horse-flesh is to the Aheri.” They have clans with Réjput 
nawes, all of which intermarry one with another, They are said in 
some parts to be addicted to thieving; but this is not their general 
character, 


Taorsa, a Jat clan (agricultural), found in Multéin. 








* The agriculturists of the Salt Range carry salt on bullocks to Rawalpindi in autuma, 
These carsiers ae called thort, which describes their occupation merely (Wace). 
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Taoruia, an agricultural clan, found in Shéhpur. 
Tuudne, @ sept of Kanets, found in Hinddr (NAlégarh), 


TuursAt, a tribe of Muhammadan Jats found in Gujrét. It claime Surajbansi 
origin by descent from ‘ThAéthu, son of R4jé Karn, whose other sOn, 
Nard, founded the Narwé4. 


Tidca, a got or tribe of the Mahton which has a ldraor group of 12 
villages in the Garhshankar tahsil of Hoshidrpur on the Kapdrthala 
border. 


Tissi Lunp, a small organised Batoca twman wholly confined to the Dera 
Gh4zi Khan district, where they occupy a small area in the midst 
of the Gurehévi country. They wre composed of a Lund and a 
Khosa clan, the former comprising some two-thirds of their whole 
numbers. To the Khogas a third clan, called Rind, but of impure blood 
is also attached. These three clans were recently united under the 
authority of the Tibbi Lund twmandar. 


Tisetan.—The only true Tibetans found in the Punjab are the people of 
Spiti. These speak a dialect of Western Tibetan or Bheti, as it is 
vaguely termed by the hill people who speak the Puhdri dialects of 
Punjab. 

Iu Spiti a Tibetan’s individuality is not fixed by his and his father’s 
names because he has two, and often three recognised fathers. It is 
fixed by (1) his personal name, (2) by his house name, (3) by his clan 
name. This last is the name of the phas-pun-ship (father-brother-ship) 
to which he belongs. Each phas-pun is exogamous, a custom noticed by 
the most ancient Chinese authors who describe the Tibetans, and every 
phas-pun has to look after the cremation of its dead and in every 
village it usually erects a (m)chodrten or mani walls to their memory, 
its name being inscribed on the votive tablet of the monument. The 
names of their clans are (like the als among the Brahmans, Rdjputs 
etc., of the Himalayas) often local. Thus the names of the phas-pun 
of Khalatu indicate that the greater part of the population of the 
village came from Gilgit. In Spiti the phas-pun is called ru(s)pa 
or bones, as Sir J. B. Lyall said, but he was wrong in writing that the 
same ru(s)pa are to be found in all the villages of Spiti. Some of 
them are scattered about in a number of villages, but quite new names 
will also be found. Of the names given by Lyall the following are 
certainly Tibetan : (i) Gyazhingpa ‘ large field, (2) Khyungpo ‘ garuda 
men,’ a very common name in the pre-Buddhist period—, (8) Lonchenpa, 
‘great ministers’ and (4) Nyegspa, a word found in the earliest Tibetan 
records, The two other names appear to be non-Tibetan, Hesir being 
doubtless the Hensi caste found in Kulu. 


Village life in Spite. 
The Spiti men buy old cattle from the Léhulis, and slaughter them 
in the autumn to furnish the larder for the six months of winter. 


Parched barley-flour made into porridge is the every-day food in Spiti. 
It is alao eaten boiled with butter and green herbs into a kind of soup. 

The houses in Spiti as in Léhul are very diferent in appearance from 
those of Kulu and K4éngra. They are two or sometimes three storeys 
high, with flat roofs; the lower storey is occupied by the cattle, horses, 
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and sheep and goats, the upper one contains the room lived in by the 
family. In Spiti these rooms are commonly three in number, and sor- 
round on three sides an open court, one of them is the family chapel, 
which is ordinarily very well furnished with images, large prayer 
cylinders, religious pictures, books, and sacramental vessels, the others 
are good sized reoms lighted by small windows hung with wooden shutters, 
the largest is about 20 feet square, and has a roof supported by a double 
row of upright posts. At the corners of the house are flag-staffs 
consisting of poles, from which hang black yak’s tails. ‘lhe walls are 
whitewashed inside and out, and neatly topped with a coping of faggots. 


The furniture in a Spiti house has a general resemblance to that ina 
Léhul one, but tubs and pails, the woodwork of which comes from 
Bashahr, are much used, and the churn for beating up the tea with 
salt and butter is never missing. 


In Spiti polyandry is not recognised, as ouly the elder brother 
marries andthe younger ones become monks, but there is not the least 
aversion to the idea of two brothers cohabiting with the same woman, 
nnd it often happens in an unrecognised way, particularly among the 
landless classes, who send no gons into the monasteries. Sir James 
Lyall was informed that, when the bridegroom’s party goes to bring the 
bride from her father’s house, they are met by a party of the bride’s 
friends and relations who stop the path, whereupon a sham figit ofa 
very rongh description ensues, in which the bridegroom and his friends, 
before they are allowed to pass, are well drubbed with good thick 
switches. If aman wishes to divorce his wife without her consent, 
he must give ber all she brought with ber, and a field or two besides 
by way of maintenance. On the other hand, if a wife insists on leav- 
ing her husband, she cannot be prevented from so doing, but, if no 
fault on the husband’s side is proved, he can retain her jewels, and he 
can do so alsoif she elopes with another man, and io addition can re- 
cover something trom the co-respondent by way of fine and damages. 
There is a recognised ceremony of divorce whicb is sometimes used 
when both parties consent. Husband and wite hold the ends of a thread, 
repeating meanwhile :—“ Ose father and mother gave, another father 
and mother took away: as it was not our fate to agree, we separate 
with mutual good will,” the thread is then severed by applying a light 
to the middle. After divorce a woman isat liberty to marry whom she 
pleases. If her parents are wealthy, they celebrate the second marriage 


much like the first, but with less expense; if they are poor, a very 
slight ceremony is used, 


Corpses are ordinarily burnt, and the ashes thrown into a river, or 
made into a figure of the deceased and deposited into a chorten or 
pyramidical cenotaph in the case of great men. Burning is apparently 
the only practice in Léhul, but in Spiti the dead are said to be some- 
times expused on the hills to be eaten by wild beasts, or cut into small 
pieces and thrown to dogs and birds, according to the custom of Great 
Tibet, where these beneficent methods of disposing of the body are 
philosophically preferred as most likely to be pleasing to the heavenly 
powers. In the public rooms of some of the Spiti monasteries you 
are shown masonry pillars which contain the bodies of deceased abbots 
buried there in full canonicals in a sitting posture. 
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In Spiti the ordinary dress of the men consists of a skull cap, 8 long 
loose or frock or coat of thick woollen cloth girt in at the waist by a 
long and broad sash, and a pair of boots with leathern soles and cloth 
tops reaching to and gathered below the knee. Some who can afford it 
wear also a silk or cotton undercoat, the coat is generally the natural 
color of the wool, the other articles are red, or red and black. Every 
man wears a loose necklace of rough lumps of turquoise, amber, and 
other stones mixed with coral beads. A bright iron pipe and a knife 
in sheeth sre stuck in his belt, from which hang also by steel chains 
his chakmak or flint and sterel and tinder box, a metal spoon, and a 
bunch of the most fantastically-shaped keys. In the fold of his coat next 
the skin he carries a wooden or metal drinking-cup, a tobacco-pouch, 
some parched barley-meal; aud other odds and ends, Many wear their 
hair plaited into a tail like Chinamen, If of a serious tone—a profess. 
ing Buddhist (to adopt a phrase used among some Christians) —he will 
never go out without a prayer-wheel in one hand, and a religious book 
or two slung on his back, and repeats the Om mani at every pause in 
the conversation, The mouks, when not engaged in rcligious functions, 
go bareheaded, and wear a rosary of beads instead of a necklace ; tha 
eut of their coat and boots is the same, but the cloth is dyed either 
red or yellow. Astrvlogers dress in red from head to foot, the women 
wear a coat, sash, and boots like the wen, but the coat is, he thought, 
always of a dark color, they also wear loose red trousers, the ends of 
which are tucked into the boots, and a shawl over their shoulders, they 
yo bareheaded, and wear their hair in a number of small plaits which 
hang down the back. Ou the top of their heads the married women 
wear a pirak or silver ornament from which depend strings of beads on 
both sices of their faces, and long tails of leather studded with coarse 
turquoises. The girls wear unly a single turquoise threaded on the heir 
near the parting: this, like the snood iu Scotland, is a siga of their 
being uumarried. In winter both sexes wear great-coats made of 
sheepskin with the wool on. 


The great mass of the arable laud consists of the holdings of 
the talfas or revenue-payers, which are each separate estates of the 
nature of household allotments. Within these estates the following 
occupants may be found :— 


Firstly, in each there is the kang chimpa (great house) or head of 
the family, who is primarily responsible for the revenue, the begar or 
forced labour, and the share of common expenses demandable on the 
whole holding. He is the eldest son, for primogeniture prevails, but it 
does not follow that his father must be dead, for by custom of the 
couutry the father retires from the headship of the family when his 
eldest sun is of full age and has taken unto hiuself a wife. There are 
cases in which father and son agree to live on together in one house, 
but they are very rare. On each estate there is a kind of dower bouse 
with a plot cf land attached, to which the father in these cases retires. 
When installed there, he is called the kang chungpa (small houseman). 
The amount of land attached differs on different estates, where it is 
big, the kang chungpa pays a sum of cash, or cash and grain, about 
equal to its ratable assessment, out where it is small, as is usually the 
case he pays a small cash fee only, which is really rather a hearth-tax 
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than a share of the land revenue, to which, however, it is credited in 
collection. The kang changpa is not liable for any share of common 
expenses (a heavy charge in Spiti) nor for performance of begdr or 
forced labour. On occasions of a great demand for men to do some 
work near the village he may be impressed, bnt the principle is that 
he is free. Sometimes, in the absence ofa living father, the widowed 
mother, or the grandfather, or an uncle, aunt, or unmarried sister, 
occupies the small house and land on the same terms. <A yang chungpa 
is the term used to describe a person living on an estate in a separate house 
oftower degree than that of the kang chungpa. Such a person is al- 
ways some relation of the head of the family, he may be the grand. 
father who has been pushed out of the small house by the retirement of 
his own son, the father, but itis commoner to find unmarried sisters, 
aunts, or their illegitimate offspring in this position. A small plot of 
land is generally attached to the house, and a few annas of revenue 
are paid, but rather as a hearth-tax on account of grass, wood, water, 
etc., than as the share of the land-tax onthe plot held. In proof of 
this some yang changpas have no land attached to the house, but pay 
like the others. Most of these people would be entitled to some main- 
tenancs from the head of the family if he did not give them a plot of 
land, They are not liable to be impressed for ordinary begdr, but most 
help on occasions of great demand near home. They often do distant 
begar, however, in place of thé head of the family by mutual agreement, 
On many holdings another class of people are found living in a depen- 
dent position towards the kang chimpa or head of the family. They 
have a small house to themselves, with or without a patch of land 
attached, generally they pay an anna or two to revenue, whether they 
hold Jand or not. In fact in this respect, aud with regard to liability 
to begar, they are much on the same footing as the yang chungpa, the 
fundamental difference is that they: are nos related to the head of the 
family, and have got their heuse or house and land, not with reference 
to any claim to maintenance, but out of the favour, or for the mutual 
benefit of both parties. They are, therefore, expected to do a great 
deal of field work for him. People of this class are called dotul, literally 
smoke-makers, because they have a hearth to themselves, but no other 
interest in the land. To mark the fact that they hold of one particular 
landholder, the word rdnki, meaning private or particular, is added. 
All land held by the kang chungpas and by yang chungpas and rankt, 
dotuls, pertains to the holding or allotment, cannot be alienated, end 
lapees to the kang chimpa. ‘I'be latter could not of course evict a kang 
chungpa, aud the general feeling 1s that when he bas given a plot to 
a yang chungpa, he could not resume it, except with consent, but he 
could resume from a rdnki dotul, aud would be considered quite justified 
in so doing on the grounds of customary service not having been pro- 
perly pertormed. ‘he constitution of the Spiti family has justly been 
described ag a system of primogeniture whereby the eldest son 
succeeds in the lifetime of his father. The working of this system 
in the case of proprietary holdings of the first class is descrited under 
Kang-chimpa, on p. 473 of Vol. II. In the case of the little plots held 
by people of the dotul class, father and son live on together, as the 
land is too small to be divided, and there are no responsibilities which 
father could transfer with the land to the son. In the same way two 
or more brothers of this class live on together, often with a wife in 
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common, till one or other, generally the weakest, is forced out to find a 
subsistence elsewhere. Working for food or wages, and not the plot 
of land, is the chief source of subsistence to these people. 


Tirigi, au inhabitant of Tfrdb, 
TiemAzi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


TiwAna, (1) a tribe of Réjput status which holds the country at the foot of 
the Shéhpur Salt Range. ‘They have played a far more prominent part 
in Punjab history than their mere numbers would render probable. They 
are said to be Punw4r Ra4jputs, and descended from the same ancestor 
as the Siku and Gaesa. They probably entered the Panjab together 
with the Sidl, and certainly before the close of the 15th century. * They 
first settled at Jahd4ngir on the Indus, but eventually moved to their 
present abodes in the Shéhpur thal, where they built their chief town 
of Mitha Tiwéna.* The Tiwdna resisted the advanoing forces of the 
Sikhs long after the rest of the aistrict had fallen before them. They 
are now ‘a half pastoral, half agricultural tribe, aud a fine hardy race 
of men who make good soldiers, though their good qualities are sadly 
marred by a remarkably quarrelsome disposition, which is a source 
of never-ending trouble to themselves and all with whom they are 
brought in contact.’ (2). A tribe of Jats. In Patiéla they claim 
descent from Lakkhu, 7th in descent from ‘Tiwdna, a Punwér Réjput 
and still discountenance karewa. They migrated from Dhéré Nagri in 
the 138th century. They worship a Sati called Dédi Bir Sadhoi, to 
whom they offer the first milk of a cow, and, at weddings, 5} yards of 
cloth, a rupee and two laddus. (3). A Kamboh clan (agricultural) 
found in Amritsar. 

Tosa, a well-digger; also called ghotakhor 1. e. diver, in Ludhidna, In 
Gujrét the Tobas are said to be called Sangh or Singh; but Singha 
appears to be strictly applicable only to a well-finder. 


Tosia, see under Hatikhel. 
Toni, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Toaocu!, see Tawé. 


Toxas, a Jdt tribe found in Jind. They are of uuknown origin. 
Bhagw4n Dés, the saint, was a Tokas and his descendants are called 
Swémi, but marry among Jéts. The Tokas or Swimis do not smoke 
or eat onions, avoid castrating bullst and only use milk after first 
offering it to their Gur. 

Toxur, the most prominent of all the Ghilzai Afghdn tribes, till the Hotak 
gave rulers to Kandahér about 1700 A.D. They hold the valley of 
the Tarnak and the north valley of the Arghandéb with Kalat-i-Ghilzai 
their principal centre. The Kharoti are an offshoot of them. Some 
Tokhi visit Dera Ismail Khén. 

Tota, a tribe of Muhammadan Jéts found in Gujrét. It claims to be an 
offshoot of the Gondal Jdts, and says that its ancestor, being childless, 
vowed that if he had a son he would give his weight in gold and silver 


re 
# The subsequent history of the family is narrated at pages 510 to 584 of Griffin's Punjab 
Chiefs and at page 40f of Colonel Davies’ Shahpur Report. 
t Probably because they are Shaivas and the bull is sacred to Bhiva. 
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to the poor. His son was so weighed and was called Tola—fr. tolnd 
to weigh. . 

Toniydn, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Tor, see under Utmdnzai. 

Tor Gunp, see under Spin Gund. 

TorwA., a non-Pathdu tribe which, with the Garhwis, occupied both lower 
and Upper Swat prior to the invasion of Swét by the Ydsufzai Pathdns 
in the 16th century A.D. ‘They now hold the Swat Kohist4n and pay a 
nominal tribute to the Khushwaqt family ruling in Yasfn and Mastj. 
Little is yet known of them. ‘The ‘lorwdéls speak Torwéli. Biddulph 
describes the Torwalik and Bashkarik as the two communities of Torwél 
and Basagar in the Panjkora and Swat valleys. The former with 
20,000 souls are the more numerous, aud the latter number some 
12,000 to 15,000 souls. The two communities are closely connected 
and intermarry, and in appearauce they do not differ from the tribes 
of the Indus valley, though separation has produced: considerable 
differences in their dialects. The Torwdlik must have once occupied 
some extensive valley like Buner, but they have been thrust up into 
the more mountainous tracts by the Pathdins* to whom their attitude 
is one of passive resistance. 

The Torwdlik have retained few of their ancient customs save their 
national dances, and in Bashkdr dances of women take place at which 
men are not allowed to be present. Both communities allow marriage 
of first cousins, but those between uncle and niece or niece’s daughter 
are forbidden. In ‘Torw4l a bride-price is paid, and the bridegroom’s 
party is accompanied at the wedding by men dressed as women who 
dance and jest, and the whole village takes part in the entertainment 
of his friends. In this community women inherit the father’s land in 
equal shares with sons, a custom in advance of those fuund among 
other tribes of the Hindu Kish. The Muhammadan calendar is iu 
use in Torwdél—but not in Basaxar. 

The Bashkérik are the most degraded of all the so-called Dard tribes, 
quarrelsome among themselves yet unable to offer any resistance to 
the raids to which they are exposed on every side. In spite of a fertile 
soil and abundant flocks and herds they live in great squalor. They 
say they became Musalmans nine generations ago and till quite 
recently used to expose their dead on the hill-tops in coffins. 


Torazal, see under Marwat. 
Torav, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Trac, a tribe of Jéts found in the Isakhel tahsil of Midnwéli. Living 
among the Nidzi Pathéns they have begun to call themselves Nidzi. 


Traagar, a tribe of Jat status which holds a few villages on the Chendb, 
both in Multén next tothe Tahim, and in Muzaffargarh. They say 
they are Bhatti Rajputs and take their namo from their ancestral home, 
Traggar, in Bikéner. ‘hey first migrated to Jhanz but about 160 
years ago quarrelled with the Sidl and left that district to settle on 
the banks of the Chendb. 


* The Pathéns call them, and all other Mubammadaus of Indian descent in the Hindu Kush 
valleys, Kohistanis, 
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TeakHines, a family, now in reality extinct, which gave a lineof Ré's to 
Gilgit from about the beginning of the 14th till its extinction early 
in the 19th century. The founder of the dynasty was Azor who 
married the daughter of Shiri Buddait, tho last Shin R& of Gilgit, bot 
it derives its name from Trdékhdn, 7th in descent from Azor. It haa 
two cognate branches, the Moglote and Girkis. Tothe former branch 
belongs the present Ré of Gilgit, and the Girkis founded the principality 
of Hunzae. The Trakhané furnishes an instance of deacent in the 
female line, for on the death of Mirza his daughter Jowéri succeeded 
him and married, but as soon as her son was 12 years old dismissed 
her hueband and abdicated in her son’s favour. He became the father 
of Sulaimén Kh4n, who assumed the name of Gauri Tham Khan, the 
last R& who maintained his independence. 


Trea, a thieving class found in Rawalpindi. Cf. Tarer. 


Trbénp, the offspring of a Satti, Dhand or Jasgam by a low-caste wife or 
concubine. 


Tui», a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Torit, a emall branch, little esteemed, of the Gakkhars, with which the 
other clans of that tribe do aot intermarry. 


Tota, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 


Tona, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Tonaae, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Ténwar (often contracted to Tar), the principal R&jput tribe of the Eastern 
Plains, Though a sub-division of the J4ddbansi it is generally reckoned 
as one of the 36 royal tribes of R4jputs. It furnished India with the 
dynasty of Vikramaditya, the beacon of later Hindu chronology, 
and Delhi with its last Indian rulers, Avangpdl, tke last Tanwar Réja, 
abdicating in favour of his Chauhén grandchild Pirthi Réj,* in whose 
time the Musalméns conquered North-Western India. An early 
Anangp4l Tiuwar founded in 792 A.D. the city of Delhi on the ruins 
of the ancient Indrapat, and hia dynasty ruled there for three and 
a half centuries, It is therefore natural that the Tinwar should be 
found chiefly in the eastern districts of the Province. In Delhi itself 
indeed, they are less numerous than might have been expected. But 
they are exceedingly numerous in Ambéla, Hissér, and Sirsa. The 
name being a famous one, many Réjputs of various tribes which have 
no real connection with the Tanwar have adopted it. Thos in Karnél 
the Chauhén Tinwar are probably Chauhdns, 


The Tanwar are the westernmost of the great Réjput tribes of the 
eastern Punjab. When ejected from Delhi they are said to have 
settled at Paindri in Karoél,t on the Ambal4 border and once the seat 
of the Pundir, and thence to have spread both north and south. 
They now occupy Hariéna, or the greater portion of Hisaér,t and 


* Another version, from Karnal, makes Pirthi R4j sister's son of Anangp&! who placed his 
nephew in charge of his kingdom while he went to bathe in the Ganges and on his retarn 
was refused admission to Delhi. : ‘ 5 

t They hold a compact block between Shahébéd and Pehowa, including the township of 

' Panipat, their villages being grouped in the béwanis of Lukhi, Nahmi, Bagthala, Jhanss snd 
‘ Igmail&b4d. From the latter was founded Thaska Mirdnji in the reign of Muhammad Shab. 
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stretch across Karnal and the south of Patifla into the west of the 
Ambéla district, separating the Chauhdn and other Réjputs who hold 
the Jumna districts to the east of them from the great Jat tribes of 
the Mélwa which lie to their west. There is however a Chauhén colony 
to the rorth-west of them on the lower Ghaggar in the Hiss4r district 
and Patidla. ‘The J4tu of Haridna are a Tanwar clan. In Hissér they 
still retain possession of the villages of Bahuna, Basti Somana, Daulat 
and Jamélpur. They are also found as far to the west as the kérdéris 
of Minchinéb4éd and Khairpur in Bah4walpur, in which State they 
have six septs:—i. Sukhere, ii. Kalloke, iii. Bhane-ke, iv. Hinddne. 
v. Sango-ke, vi, Chadhrar. 


The Ténwars are undoubtedly the »ldest Réjput tribe in the HissAr 
district, which they entered in two streams: the first during the 
period of Tanwar ascendancy at Delhi under Anangpél J, represented by 
the cattle-lfting communities of Bahuna, Basti and the adjacent 
villages. ‘The second wave of immigration occurred under Anangpal 
Il as already related in Vol. II supra, at p. 378, s. v. Jéta. The 'l'in- 
wars are nearly all Muhammadans in Hissér, and say they were 
converted voluntarily before the time of Aurangzeb. 


Tor, (1) an agricultural clan found in Shébpur, (2) a Hindu Jat clan 
(agricultural) found in Montgomery, (3: a Gujar clan (agricultural) 
found in Amritsar, and (4) a Baloch clan (agricultural) found in 
Montgomery. See under Tanwar. 

Tur-KHEL, the weaversof Kdélabigh and Méri onthe Indus who claim 
Pathan descent. The name is said to mean ‘ gentlemen of the loom’: 
fr. tur, ‘loom’ and khel, ‘group’ ‘or tribe’ 


Turi, (1) the musician of the Simla hills who beats the drum when a corpse 
is carried out to the burning gruund. They get a share in the offer- 
ings of the dead and receive the shrond, besides getting fees in pro- 
portion to the means of the deceased. ‘They are also given grain at 
harvest time. As they tako the offerings of the dead they are consider- 
ed unclean, and rank a little lower than a B4ri or Lohér in the hills. 
They aleo generally do sewing work also. ‘hey marry in their own 
community, and in the upper hills a Kanet may not cohabit with a 
Tari woman, but in the lower he could not be outcasted for so doing. 
A Réhu or Kuran Kanet might possibly keep a Tari woman without 
much risk of excommunication. The Téri generally are not agricul- 

~ turists,‘but live by singing and musical performances. 


(2). Early in the 16th century some 60 families of a Hindki or 
Indian race called Tari moved up from their carlier seats opposite 
Nil&b on the Indus in the Attock district into the Kurram valley, where 
they settled down as hamsayas or vassals of the Bancasa Path&ns or 
‘Pathdns of the Bangashdt.’ Weakened by internal dissensions and 
migration to Kohat, the Bangash lost ground, while the Taris were 
reinforced by fresh arrivals from home, who were attracted by the 
fertility of the Kurram valieys, and gradually supplanted the Bangash 
in its possession, until only two villages, Shalozéu* and Zerdn, remained 





* Shalozan village is said to be closely connected with the provinces of Mazenderan and 
’ ‘Azirbaijan, It is noted forthe beauty of its women. . 
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to the latter. The Taris however had adopted the Shid tenets of their 
overlords and atill retain them. Each family has its hereditary 
mourners, who possess great influence and take the place o! the mullahs 
in the Pathén tribes—there beiug no mullahs among the Tdris, who as 
Shids pay great reverence to Sayads—and the métim kotha or muurning 
house of the village, at which on every Friday and 13 days in the 
Moharram all the villagers assemble, is the centre of their religious 
life. They must make, if means permit, » pilgrimage to Karbala aud 
Masbhad, and ure closely connected with Persia. On the other hand, 
few go to Mecva.* 


Toe Tiris are also called Panjplara or ‘the five fathers’ and are 
divided into as many sections or clans whose descent, real or fictitious, 
is thus given :— 











Sargalla (originally settled in Malaua, Chardai (originally settled in Paiwar, 
pper Kurram). Upper Kurram), 
f ) Ais real ’ 
Mastu Khel, Hamza Khel, Alizai, Ghunodi Khel, Duperzai, 
7 per cent, 8 per cent. 5 per cent, 6 per cent. 11 per cent. 
s -_—_— v ee" 
Called Landizai after their 


mother Landai. 


OF the cultivated area of the valley the Taris now hold 37 per cent. 
which is distributed as above. ‘he Landizai and Duperzai evidently 
took shares according to the rule of chundavand, 1.6. the groups of 
sons of each mother took an equal share. Mach section is further 
subdivided into septs or families aud each had its sarishta khel or chief 
family in which was vested authority to collect levies for war and 
make other executive arrangements. When on its ocoupation by the 
Turis the valley was divided among the five clans to each was allotted a 
plarina or ancestral share in the country, aud tuese are still remembered. 
Within each clan’s pldrina the ‘l'dris constituted themselves natks or 
overlords in their turn aud all the races under them were regarded as their 
hamsdyae or dependents. There were four such groups. First, the 
conquered Bangash and other tribes who were settled on the mountain 
slopes for purposes of defence. ‘hese had to pay cert#in dues in 
token of allegiance and were further bound not to sell or mortgage their 
lands to anybody save their ndiks. Next came the social hamsdyas 
of the mercantile class who paid certain dues (Kaba) on births, betrothals, 
weddings, etc., to their overlords. ‘hen came the pastoral, like the 
Ghilzai nomads, who paid dues in kind for grazing, repaired homesteads 
and manured fields. Lastly came the common or agricultural hamsdyas 
who were virtaally tenants paying produce ieots. Of all their 
feudal rights the only one that survives in the case of the first 
or political hamsdyas is the right of pre-emption, but the obligations 
of the other three classes still subsist. ‘The old Path4u custom of vesh 
or periodical re-distribution of the land still survives in the oase of the 
backward village of Jallandhar and there land is allotted in equal 
shares to every man, woman and child every four years. But some 


* Raverty regarded the Turis as Roshanias, not as Shias. They have or had a ourious 
custom. When they meet a stranger, they ask first if he is ‘straight’ or ‘crooked,’ putting 
the forefinger to the forehead, first straight, then bent. Bv ‘ straight’ they mean Shia, 
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villages have accepted permenent partitions, while others have agreed 
to divide the land till the next Revenue Settlement is made. Again, as 
the valley was not conquered at a blow the acquisitions had to be 
divided as they were made among the various clans. ‘I'he result ig 
that the possessions of each olan are scattered about over the 
whole valley and do not lie in compact blocks, But to this day a 
distinction is observed between pioneer families who took part in the 
earliest conquests and those who came after them. No Tari is con- 
sidered as astl or of blue blood unless he can point out his possessions 
in the first Tari colonies of Mal4na and Peiwar. But some of the 
clana, mostly Saragalla and a few Duperzai, are still nomad and 
storal, and those who live in tents and summer in Upper Kurram, 
ut move down in winter to the pastures of Lower Kurram are called 
kucht as opposed to those who have settled in hamlets and are called 
kothi. Intensely democratic the Téris own no chiefs and their sense of 
individuality is so strong that each hamlet, with its central tower 
and circle of plane trees, is known by the name of its present holder 
and it is an offence to call it by its founder’s name. 


The aims in life of every Tari are to marry the woman he loves, 
murder the enemy he hates, play the swell as a malik, collect money by 
corruption and wash away his sins by a pilgrimage to Karbala. In the 
famous battle at that place some Byzantine Christians fellon the side 
of the sons of Ali and that event has given areligious touch to the 
Taris’ devotion to the British Government. Unfortunately the Tari 
though shrewd in business and above the average in intelligence is 
lavish in his expenditure at weddings and in bribing the jtrgas. The 
costs of shadt (marriage), hdde (bribery) and bad: (feuds) account for 
about four-fifths of the alienations of their land, but their expro- 
priation bas not yet reached alarming dimensions. Formerly 
splendid horsemen and born moss-troopers the Taris still make excellent 
irregular soldiers, but they are litigious and saturated with party 
feeling which makes them utterly untruthful. Still their hospitality 
is great and the fidelity of a ‘[dri escors or badragga proverbial. 
Though darker in complexion than the Bangash they are a fine peuple 
physically and the kulach or fathom* of a full-grown Tari is by repute 
64 feet. 


Turx, in the Punjab proper moans, probably invariably, a Turkomdn native 


of Tarkistén and of Mongolian race. But in the Delhi territory the 
villagers, accustomed to describe the Mughals of the empire as Turks, 
use the word a8 synonymous with ‘official’; even Hindu clerks of 
the K4yath caste being described as Tarks merely because they were 
in Government employ. And about Karnél any Mughal, Sayad, Pathén 
or Shaikh will be called Tark as a compliment. On the Baloch frontier 
again the word Turk is commonly used as syuonymous with Mughal. The 
Turks of the Punjab are practically confined to Hazéra and are doubt- 
less the representatives of the colony of K&rlugh Turks who came 
into the Punjab with Tamerlane (1899 A.D.) and possessed themselves 
of the Pakhli tract in that District, which apparently included the 
Tanéwal, Dhamtaur, aud Swati country and was politically attached 





* The length to which the two arms can be extended, 
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to Kashmir. These men were dispossessed of their territory by Swétis 
and Tanéolis from across the Indus about the beginning of the 18th 
century ; and the Turks now returned are doubtless their descendants. 
The word Turk isa Tartar word meaning a “ wanderer”; thas in 
poetry the Sun is called “the Turk of China,” that is of the Kast, 
or ‘the Turk of the Sky.” The Turks of (iurddspur sre said tu be 
rope-makers by occupation and their speciality used to be the manu- 
facturer of tappars* of tat, or sack-oloth, until the competition of the 
jute industry affected their trade. In the Simla Hills and Kulu the 
term is virtually synonymous with Musalmén. 


Tdés1, one of the Sdfi sects. It derivas its name from Shaikh Al4-ud-din 
Tési, who is buried at Tis. 


*‘Sack-cloth made of goats’ hair’: Panjabi Dicty., p. 1105, 
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pAs{.—Syn. Nénekputra : the principal religious order of the Sikbs. The 


Udésia are almost certainly the oldest of the Siku orders, and trace 
their foundation to Sri Chand,“ the elder son cf Gurg Naénak. ‘Iho 
term uddsi means ‘sorrow’ or sadness, from Sanskrit udds, ‘sad’ and 
their separation, which has sometimes been wrongly termed excommuni- 
cation, by the 38rd Gurdé, Amr Das, is described in Voi. I under Sikhism, 
This separation is sometimes ascribed to Gurt Arjan. 


The Uddsf tenets, though largely tinctured with Hindu asceticism, found 
many proselytes among the descendants and followers of the orthodox 
Gurdés, and Har Gobind, the 6th Gurd, bestowed Gurditté,t his eldest 
ron on Sri Chand. Gurditté had four disciples who founded as many 
chapters (dhudn) of the order. These were B&b4t Hacan, Phdl, Gondé 
and Almast, whose followers constitute the bard akhdra, or senior 
assembly. Pheru, a disciple of Har Rai, the 7th Gurd, established 
another chapter, called the chhota akhara.§ 


The Udésis are celibate, at least in theory, and when goin practice 
are called Uddési Nanga or‘ naked. But Maclagan gives a different 
explanation of this term as will be seen from the following extract 
from his account of the order :—“ The Udaésis ara recruited from all 
castes and will eat food from any Hindu. They are almost always 
celibates, and are sometimes, though not usually, congregated in 
monasteries. They are generally found wandering to and from their 
sacred places, such as Amritsar, Dera Ndénak, Kartdrpur, and the 
like. They are said to be numerous in Mélwa and in Benares. In our 
Census returns they appear strongest in Jullundur, Rohtak, and 
Ferozepur. It is a mistake to say that they are not generally recogniz- 
ed as Sikhs ; they pay special reverence tothe Adt-granth, but also 
respect the Granth of Gobind Singh, and attend the same shrines as 
the Sikhs generally. Their service consists of a ringing of bells and 
blare of instruments and chanting of hymns and waving of lights 
before the Adi-granth and the picture of B&b& Nénak. They are, 
however, by no means uniform in their customs. Some wear long hair, 
some wear matted locks, and others cut their hair, Some wear tilaks 
or caste-marks ; others do not. Some burn the dead in the ordinary 


* Malcolm says Dharm Chand, clearly an error. 
+-On a hill near Réwalpindi lived Budhan Sh4h, a Muhammadan fagtr, to whom Baba 
Nénak had entrusted some milk till his successor should come toclaim it. Seeing Gurditta 
approaching Budhan Shéh begged him to assume Nénak's form. This Gurditta did and 
thereby earned the title and dignity of Bab4 : Maclagan, § 90. He lived mainly at Kartdrpur 
but died at Kiratpur where he has a handsome shrine, From another shrine there, called 
the Manji Séhib he is said to have shot an arrow which fell in the plain below at a place 
called PAtélpuri, long used as a burning ground for the Sodhi Khatris. 
$1, Bébé Hasna’s shrine is at Charankaul. near Anandpur, : 
2, Phil Séhib’s shrines are at Bah&durpur and Chinighat{ in Hoshidrpur. 
3. Gondé Séhib is represented at Shikdrpor io Sind and at the Sangalwéla Gurdwaré 
in Amritsar. 
4. Almast Sahib is represented at Jagann4th and Naini Tél: Maclagan, § 90. 
§ This appears to be the Sangat Sahib. 
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The Udasis. 


Hindu way ; some after burning erect samddhs or monuments ; others 
apparently bury the dead. They are for the most part ascetics, but 
some are said to be engaged in ordinary secular pursuits. ‘The ordinary 
dress of the ascetics is of a red colour, but a large section of them go 
entirely naked, except for the waistcloth, and rub ashes over their 
bodies. These, like the naked sections of other orders, are known as 
Nange ; they pay special reverence to the ashes with which they smear 
their bodies, and which are said to protect them equally from either 
extreme of temperature. Their most binding oath is on a ball of ashes. 


In Ludhiana the Uddsf{s are described as mostly J&ta by origin, the 
chela, or disciple and successor, being usually chosen from this tribe 
and are found to be in possession of the dharmedilas in Hindu villages, 
where they distribute food to such as come for it and read the granth 
both of Bab4 Néuak and of Guru Gobind Singh, although they do not 
attach much importance to the latter. The head of the college is 
called a makant and the disciples chelas. They live in Sikh as well as 
in Hindu villages, and it is probably on this account that they do 
not quite naglect Guru Gobind Singh. They rarely marry ; and if they 
do so, generally lose all influence, for the dharmsdla soon becomes a 
private residence closed to strangers. But in some few families, such 
as that of Jaspd4l Bangar, which keeps a large langar or almshouse 
going, it has always been the custom to marry, the endowments being 
large enough to support the family and maintain the institution ; but 
the eldest son does not in this case succeed as a matter of course. A 
chela is chosen by the mahant, or by the family. If a mahant whose 
predecessors have not married should do so, he would lose all his 
weight with the people. 


Tho great shrine at Dera B&bé Nanak, in the Gurddspur district, is 
in the custody of a community of Udési sddas, whose mahant used to 
be appointed with the consent of the Bedfs. Another shrine at the 
same place, known ay Téhli Séhib, from a large éahli or shisham tree 


which grew close to it, was founded by Srf Chand, and is also looked 
after by mahants of the Uddsi order.” 


Another chapter of the Ud4si order, said sometimes to be one of the 
four dhudn, is called the Bhagat Bhagwén. Once Bhagatgir, a Sanni- 
si, was going on a pilgrimage to Hingléj, with a band of disciples, 
and visited Babé Ndnak’s dera on his way. Nénak’s grandson, Dharm 
Chaad, poured food into the bowl of Bhagatgfr, who had asked to be 
served first, but it was not filled. A pinch of kardh prasdd, however, 
given with the words, Sri wah Guri, filled the bowl at once. The 
visitors kept a vigil before the dera and the goddess Hingl4j appeared 
to them, so that the object of their pilgrimage was attained. Bhagatgir 
then became Dharm Chand’s convert, as did all his followers, under 
the name of Bhagat Bhagwd4n. The great akhdra of the sect is by 
the Bibiksar tank at Amritsar, but it also has akhdras at Ladda, 
Bareily, Magla, Réjgiri, Patné and Bihér, with 370 gaddis in Eastern 
India, The Bhagat Bbagwdns wear the jatta or matted hair, with a 
chain round the waist, and amear themselves with ashes like Sannidsis. 


In their beliefs, and in their rules as to eating and the like, they follow 
Nanak’s precepts. . 
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The Sangat Séhib also sppeare io bea chapter of the Udési order, 
though it is not one of the four dhudns. In Sambat 1697 a son was 
born to Rinna, an Uppal Khatri of Ambmari in the pargana of Miske 
Naur,* between Lahore and Multén. The boy was named Pherd, and 
in 1713 he became cook to Guri Har Rai, who taught him aud 
invested him with the seli and tupi and sent him as a masand to the 
Lammé (hia native country) and the Nakkét (towards Sbéhpur) where 
he made converts. When Guri Govind Singh destroyed the masands, 
by pouring hot oil on their heads, Sikhs were sent to seize Pherd, but 
none dared do so, though he made no resistance. Seizing his own 
beard PherG came of his own accurd to the Gurd who, seeing his 
righteousness, gave him half his pagri and seated him by himself, 
promising that his sect should prosper. The Guri also gave him the 
title of Sangat Sahib or ‘ compsnion of the Gurii,’ and sent him back as 
masand to the Lammé and Nakké where he made more converts. In 
1496} the Sangat Séhib made a travelling akhdra like the Uddsis. 
One of their most noted disciples, Santokh Dés, worked many miraclee, 
and became an ascetic. ‘lhis order is also said to be callei Bakhshish 
Sangat Sahib in Patidla, where it is said to pay special reverence 
to the Adi Granth and to have an akhdra of ita own, separate from 
the four dhudns. Other accounts say that the Sangat Sdbibia sub- 
order was founded by one Bhai Bhalu who wasa Jdt ‘ merchant’ 
of the M4lwa or a carpenter of Amritsar. When unregenerate he 
was a follower of Sultaén Sakhi Sarwar, but was persuaded by Guru 
Govind Singh to abandon that cult. A large number of Jats, car- 
penters and Luh4rs are said to belong to this sub-order. Besides a 
Gu:udwara in Lahore it holds the Brabmbhit akhara at Amritsar. 


Another Udasi sub-o:der is that of the Ramddés Udasfs. Its founda- 
tion is ascribed to Gurditta (not the eldest son of Sr Chand, but a 
grandson of B&éké Bandh4é, one of Bébé Ndnak’s converts). Gurditta 
was established by Guri Amardeo (? Amardds) on a gaddi at Ramdas, 
in the Ajn4la tahsil of Amritsar, where there isa fine temple. ‘The 
sub-order also has deras at Nawekot, Murédabdd and elsewhere. 


The Hiradésis of our Census returns appear to be either named after 
a Mochi who joined the order or after a Bairégi saint of the Muzaffar- 
garh district. 

Each subdivision of the Udasis has a complete organisation for collect- 
ing and spending money, and is presided over by a principal mahant, 
called ert mahant, with subordinate mahants under him. 


Ung, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 


Upxina, a J4t tribe found in the Lower Derajét. It affects the Sindhi title 
of Jém. 


Utama, a perfectly miscellaneous assortment of people, many of whom 
cannot claim tu nave any priestly character. Any divine learned in 
the faith of Isl4m claims the title of Alim, the plural of whioh is Ulama 
or “the learned men.” But on the frontier any person who can read 

* A tract not mentioned eslewhere. Naur seems to be a mistake for Maur, near Phél in 

NAbha for one version makes Bhéi Pheru a Tihdn Khatri of that place. 

+ See under Singh. Lamma means simply the West. 
+ This must have been done before 1896 as in 1891 Maclagan speaks of this peripatetic 
akhdra as recently established. 
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and write and possesses sufficient religious knowledge to enable him to 
conduct the devotions in a mosque claims the title. Besides the people 
who had returned themselves as Ulama, Sir Denzil [bbetson included 
under this heading a large number of persons who had denoted their 
caste by some word which expresses nothing more than a certain degree 
of religious knowledge or standing among the Muhammadans. ‘The 
terms so included were Mojéwir, Qézi, Mulla, Mulla-Mulwéna, Moldoa, 
Makhduména, Midén and Mul'Azfdah. Those who returned themselves 
as Ulama were almost wholly in the Lahore and Réwalpindi divisions, 
in Gurd4spur and in Gujrét. Mujdwir is the hereditary gaardian 
of a shrine. Most of those returned were undoubtedly the attendants 
of the celebrated shrine of Sakhi Sarwar at Nigéha in Dera Ghazi, 
Qazi is the Muhammadan law- doctor who gives opinions on all religious 
and legal questions. But the descendants of a famous Qazi often 
retain the title, and there are several well-known Qazi families, In 
Dera Ghézi the Q4zis are said all to be Awdns, and to call themselves 
Ulama. The Mulla or Maulvi isa doctor of divinity who teaches the 
precepts of the faith. Mulwdna or Muléna appear to be merely other 
forms of Mutla; all these people were returned from the Derajat, 
Pesh4war, and Mult4n divisions, Makhdiém means the head of a shrine, 
generally a descendant of the saint who presides over the management ; 
and the title used to be almost confined to the heads of the more 
celebrated shrives; but it is now used by those of smaller shrines also, 
and by any who claim descent froin any saint. Makhdimdna is another 
form of the same word, or perhaps rather denotes the descendants 
of a Makhdim. In the Derajét Mién means any saint or holy man or 
teacher, but is now often used by the descendants of such persons. 
Midna has been discussed under Shaikh. Mulléz4dah is of course 
nothing mure than the descendant of a Mulla, Under this head of 
Ulama should probably be included the Ahkéndzédah and Akband 
Khel. Akhtnd is a title given to any spiritual chief of renown, and 
the descendants of these men are known by the above names. Indeed 
Colonel Wace said that among the Haz4ra Pathans any one who had 
studied the religious books is called Akhtndzédah or Mulla indiffer- 
ently. Lastly, many Path4ns return themselves as Akhind Khel, 
but many of them could not show any claim to the title. They are mostly 
Gujars and Awd4ns, but are slow to admit this, and very often pretend 
that they are Sayads. They should not be classed as Mullas or priests, 
as they perform no priestly functions. They cultivate land or graze 
cattle like any other Pathdns, but cling to the title, as it carries with 
it a certain amount of consideration. 


To these might be added the Mi4l, Mufti, Imém, Télib-ul-ilm, Hakim, 
H&fizana, Jildi and Chawaliéna, which are properly speaking names 
denoting professions or titles uf respect. The term Ulama is, according 
to Sir James Wilson, only adopted pro tempore, and the children of 
au Ulama,if ignorant of Arabic and no longer acting as mosque 
attendants, revert to the name of the original class. 


Umar Kain, seo tinder Wazir. 
Umarzar.-—The fifth clan of the Ahmadzai branch of the Wazir Pathdéns 


in Banou. Its main divisions are Manzai, Tappi, Roza, and a fourth, 
Sayyid, which is only now settling dowa in the Marwat plain in any 
numbers. 
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Omcuie, hereditary practisers of the art uf medicine who hold plots of 
ae reut-free, under the name of man-zing or ‘physicians’ field’ in 
piti. 

Untwit, a purely cccupational term which means nothing more than a 
camelman. Shutarbén and S4rbén both have the same meaning. 
Many of the so-called Baloches of the Central Punjab would pro- 
bably be more properly described as Untwél, cince the term Baloch 
throughout the central districts is used cf any Musalmén camelman. 
Untwél are returned only from those parts of the Province where 
the real meaning of Baloch is properly understood. In those parte 
they are said to be all Jéts; out Jét means very little, or rather almoet 
anything, on the Indus. See also under Othwél. 


Ursxa, one of the principal muhine or clans of the Kharrals, with its head- 
- quarters at Jhamra and Dénébéd in Montgomery. It obtained a 
position on the Ravi about the middle of the }6th century by dis- 
possessing the Virks who have always remained its hereditary foea. 
Unlike the Kharrals of Kamélia the Uperas never withdrew from the 
Sandal Bar into which they pushed up ae permanent settlers, in hamlets 

of considerable size. 


Urrat, @ Hinau Jét clan (agricultural) found in Montyomery and Aarit- 
sar: also in Ludhidna where it is said that after a wedding in this 
got the bridegroom cuts the jandidn after marriage, and plays with the 
twigs. It worships its jafhera, Madda by name, and distributes rice 
and bread made of 5} sers of flour with alms to Brahmaus. 


Usemar, Usmon ot Ormue, a tribe, regarding whose origin considerable 
doubt existe, which is increased by the fact that they have a language 
of their own. Moreover their marriage ceremonies, general rites and 
customary laws, which differ widely trom those of the surrounding 
tribes, prove that they are not Afghdéns. It is now classed as a section of 
the Wazfe (Mahsud) Pathdéns, see p. 501 snfra. Its dialect, called Ormuri 
or Bargista, is even more closely related to the Ghalchah languages of 
the Pamirs than is Pashto itself. Bargista is the ‘speech of Barak.’ 
The Ormuri have an impossible tradition that they came from Yemen, 
and that their language was iuvented for them by a very old and 
learned man Umar Laban some 400 years ago. It is certainly an Hast 
Iranian tongue. The tribe claims descent from Mir Barak.* ‘The 
usual derivation from ur, ‘Jamp’ and mar ‘extinguisher’ is untenable, 


Usutaeini, a Pathdén tribe already described on p. 242 supra. Raverty 
says they are descendants of the celebrated saint Muhammad-i-Gisu 
Dardéz—‘ ot the long locks’—of Ush near Baghdad, who married a 
Shiréni wife. His descendants by her are the Ushtaranis, so-called 
from the name of his birth-place. From his other two wives are de- 
scended the tribes of Honai, Wardag and Mashwarni. 


Usminzal, a Pathén tribe, one of the branches of the Mandanr whose 
history has already been described on p, 252 supra. 








“This name suggests a connection with the Barakki or BAxik Pathans, though Raverty 
does not suggest any identity. But he describes the Barakki as a Tajik race, speaking a 
language of their own which is so called after them. He appears to mean Bargishta. The 
Pir-i-Roshan lived among the Urmurs of Kéniguram and was himself a Tajik, who had 
dwelt among the Barakki. ; 
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Usrio, an artificer in the valley below Chitrél, as in the Gilgit and Indus 
valleys : see Chitrali, 


Urnera, a clan, found in Lodhrdn tehsil, Multén district. It was already 
settled round Dunydpur when the Ain-i- Akbari was compiled. 


Urui, a tribe of Jdéts, descended from its eponym who settled in the 
Malwa. ‘I'he sons of Buclal (fourth in descent from Uthi) had two sons 
Mall and Utar who settled in Sidlkot. They claim Solar Réjput origin. 


Urswit, a Muhammadan Jét{clan (agricultural) found in Moutgomery. 


Urudn Kuez, a powerful tribe, probably Pathéns of the Kodai branch of 
the Karlanri, which attached itself to the Ydsufzai and Mandanr 
when the latter migrated from their seats on the north-west of the Sulai- 
mdn Range to the tract round Lund Khwar at the foot of the hills 
in the present Peshawar district. Thence in the 16th century they 
occupied their present territory which is @ mountainous tract between 
the Kid and Ambhar rivers and thence stretches eastwards between 
the Swat river and the Pesh4war district as far as the R4nizai and Sam 
Rénizxi borders. A portion of the tribe belonging originally to the 
S4nizai, Bimbarzai and Peghzai septs still dwells in the country round 
Lund Khwar and has kecome separated from the rest of the tribe. 
The Utmdén Khel comprise many septs which are constantly at feud with 
one another. 


Urwdnzar; (1) one of the two main branches of the Wazfr Path4ns in 
Baonu. It has two main divisious, the Bakkakhel and Jénikhel. 
The former has three main sub-divisions, Takhti, Narmi and Sardi, 
the Takhti, who are numerous and wealthy, being rettled in Shawal, 
The Jdnikhel have also three main sub-divisions, Idia, the most 
numerous, Tor and Malikshéhi. The Utmdnzai are being gradually 
driven from their hill seats by the Mahsuds; (2) one of the four 
branches of the Mandanr Pathdns, found in Peshawar and Hazdra. Their 
history has already been given at pp. 251 and 252 supra. Utméan, son 
of Manno, the son of Mandaur, had two wives: from the first are de- 
sceoded the Akazai, Kanizai ‘and Alizai, collectively called Utmanzai, 
and trom the second the Saddozai. The Akazai must not be confused 
with the Black Mountain tribe of that name. In Hazéra the Alizai 
are called Alldzai and are split up intu three sections, the Said-Khani, 
Khushhal-Khéni and Tarxuenr. Their general rule of inheritance is 
per stirpes. The leading families belong to the Sdidkhéni section.* 
As awhole the tribe is well-behaved and provides the army with 
some excellent soldiers. 


Urrauzats, a Muhammadan Jat clau (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Urraripat, a sub-division of the Dédupanthi sect, the guru of which resides 
at Rathia in Hissdr, 


Utrera, an agricultural clan found in Shabpur and in the Lower Derajat 
where it affects the title of Rand. 








a a oe _ 
* Hazara Gazetteer, 1907, pp. 24—65, 


V 
Vaisva.—The third of the four castes, sprung from Brahma’s thighs, His 
profession (vesa) is commerce, attendance on cattle, and agriculture ; 


by preference the twu former. But he may, in case of need, descend 
to the servile arts of a Sidra (Colebrooke’s Hssays, pp. 271, 276) 


Varina, @ tribe of Jéts who hold Bohumar, a village in Sharakpur thana 
now in Gujrdnwala, with the Dher Kharrals, and with them have been 
proclaimed under the Criminal Tribes Act. 


Vim MArat, a branch of the Shaktiks, z.e. Devi Updsaks, who offer animal 
sacrifice to Kali and use both meat and liquor in their ritual, They 
worship the female creative principle, hut keep their methods of 
worship absolutely secret. ‘The path, which is vim=lett or beautiful, 
is open to great temptation, and while persons with a high degree of 
self-control are said to have attained to great supernatural power 
(in the direction of black wagic), the novices fall as easily into abuse, 
as stated by Maclagau. The sect is, however, losing its popularity. 
Interesting tales are told of the dviogs of eminent Vim Mérgis. 
Oue of them is said to have rescued 18 prisoners from a well-guarled 
jail in a Native State, one disappearing every evening, in spite of all 
the extra precautions taken. For this purpose he is said to have 
lived for 4U days solely on spirits. Pitchers full of liquor are said 
to have got converted into milk, and so on. Within the last half 
century, cases are said to have occurred in which buman sacrifice 
was practised, and a man who had tried to pry into the secrets of the 
worship of a group of Vam Mérgis was seized, sacrified at the altar 
of the goddess, cut to pieces, cooked, and eaten up, without anybody 
being the wiser. Suspicion led to the arrest of some of the members 
and the search of the house, but no evidence cvuld be prooured by 
the Police. Punjab Census Rep., 1912, § 181. 


Vanesa (Sanskr.), a caste whose progenitor was ‘begotton by a Vaisya 
ona Brahzani.’ Its occupation was waiting on women: Colebrooke’s 
Essays, p. 274. Ibbetson suggested that it corresponded to the modern 
Diya. But Pandit Hari Kishen Kaul identifies it with the Bédhyé 
sub-caste of the Mirdsis, According to the Smritis, it was a caste of 
actors and artizans. 


Vanaicu.—One of the largest Jdt tribes in the Punjab. In Akbar’s time 
it held two-thirds of Gujrat though on less favourable terms than 
those allowed to the Gijars who held the remainder ; and it still holds 
170 villages in that district. They have also crossed the Chenéb into 
Gujrénwdla where they held a tract of 41 villages,* and have spread 
along ‘under the hills’ as far as Ludhidna and Méler Kotla. They do 


* These 41 villages lie in a cluster in Gujr4nwéla tahsil. In this District too the Waraich 
or Varaich, as the name is also spelt, claim to be Solar Rajputs descended from their 
eponym. His father Mutta came from Ghazni and settled in Gujrét, Nine generations 
later Devi Das crossed the Chenib and founded Targe in Gujranwala, round which village 
the tribe spread rapidly. Inheritance in Gujrdnwd4la is by pagvand, but adoption under 
‘the usual restrictions’ is common. Bare Kbh4n Waraich was a noted rebel but sub. 
mitted to Ranjit Singh. 
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not always even pretend to be Réjputs, but say that their ancestor 
Dhidi was a J&t who came into India with Mahmdd Ghaznavi and 
settled in Gujrat, where the tribe grew powerful and partly dispossessed 
the original Gaijar lords of the soil. Another story is that their 
ancestor was a Sdrajbansi Réjput who came from Ghazni to Gujrat; 
while according to a third account their ancestor was a descendant of 
Réja Karan who went from the city of Kisrah to Delhi and was settled 
by Jalél-ud-din Ffiroz Shdéh in Hissdér, whence the tribe moved some 
five centuries ago to Gujranwala, But there is little doubt that Gujrat 
was their first home, and that their movement has been eastwards.* 
The Wazirébad family of this tribe rose to importance under the Sikhs, 
and its history is narrated by Sir Lepel Grittin at pages 409 ff of his 
Punjab Chiefs. They are almost all Musalmans, but retain all their 
tribal and many of their Hindu customs. They marry with the best 
local tribes. They appear to be known as Ching or Varaich in- 
differently in Lahore. The name suggests a connection with the 
Pathén tribe of Badech. 


In Gurdaspur the Jats who have embraced Isl4m have a considerable 
reputation as spiritual leaders, and the well-known shrine of Jhangi 
Bakht Shéh Jamal, about 4 miles from Dera Ndnak, is held by men 
of this tribe. In Sidlkot the Waraich observe the usual Jdt customs 
at marriage—with variations. Sweetened flourt and loaves{ are 
prepared and the bridegroom goes to ajand tree with the females of 
his family. The Mirdési there cuts a ram’s ear and marks the foreheads 
of all present with its blood. A thread,§ coloured red and yellow, is 
tied to a branch of the tree and the boy cuts off a twig from it with a 
sword, doing obeisance. ‘The Mirdsi takes the ram home, an he, the 
Brahman and the barber get 4 annas each—other menials only getting 
half that sum. The flour and bread are distributed so that married 
men and betrothed boys get !3 loaves each while bachelors only get 3 
loaves apiece. ‘Then comes the mdydn, at which boiled wheat is 
distributed awong the brotherhood, oil is rabbed on the boy’s head and 
the gana tied. The lagis now get the vails ‘mentioned above. The boy 
then performs the khara rite by breaking earthen pots. He next dons 
a sehrd or chaplet made of fowers of the ravel (a kind of white jasmine, 
the rat-bel) and a new dress. ‘The tambol is collected, offerings made, 
and the wedding procession makes ready. 


In the Shakargarh tahsil of Gurddspur there is said to be a group 
of criminal Varaich, apparently of the same stock as the criminal 
Boras of the Jammu hills and the Pakhiwéra of Sidlkot. 


* But a Gujrat sccount declares that R4ja Karan who lived in Hiss4r, in the time of Firoz 
Shih, had five sons and that they cleaied Jand. The eldest was Daurai—from whom descend- 
ed Jeta, who sided with Timur, and he defeated Jaip4l!! So he got the title of Rai witha 
grant of land and embraced Islam. The Waraich are returned as an agricultural Jdt 
clan from Montgomery, Multén and Sh4hpur. 

+ Stra, | $ Manda, | § Mauli, 
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Wasiu, a Jt clan (agricultoral) found in Multdn. 

Wacuuat, ao Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wanas, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wapiti, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdén. 


Waouat, an agricultural clan found in ShAhpur. It is described as an 
Awan sept in Sidlkot. 


Wapaay, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Wanpari, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 
Wanuwa, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 
Wanwit, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Waa, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Waaan, a Mubammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery and 
Multdn. 


Wacan, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
WaaH, a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Wien, a Jaét clan (agricultural) found io Multén. 


Wiaui, a small tribe which used to graze in the Central Bar under the 
Kharrals, but unable to meet their exactions it established itself in the 
Wirk country and thence raided the Bhattis. Aided by the Kharrals 
of Jhumra the Wdghas forced the Bhattis back to the Kavi and were 
left in undisturbed possession of the Gujréuw4la Bér and were the 
leading Janglis of its northern end. 


Waani, a Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wacumat, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 


Waaarf, an agricultural clan found in Shahpur, and, as an Aréin clan 
(agricultural), in Montgomery. 


Wiai, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
WaAuat, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Wanita, a tribe of Jéts found in Sialkot and like the Kangs descended 
from Jograh, through its eponym. 


Wauinni, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén., 
Winuaag, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritear. 
Wats, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar and Mullén. 


Wanniwat (Banniwat, q.v.), a Jét clan (agrioultural) found in Multén, and 
under the name of Wahniwal-Bhattf, as a RAéjput clan (agricultural) in 
Montgomery, where they hold with the Baghelas the country} immedi- 
ately round Kamélia on the right bank of the Révi. One of their 
ancestors is said to have been born io a depression in the ground— 
wihan. In appearance and habits they do not differ from other Jét 
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tribes of the District. They do not seem to claim any connection with 
the Bahniw4l of Hissér. Though small in numbers they are second to 
none in audacity and love of robbery. 


Wasroxa, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 
Win, @ common term in Sirmfir for Bauti. 
Wantyau, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multdn. 


Waina, Vena, a tribe found mainly in the kdrddri of Sédiq&bad and the 
Allahébéd peshkdrt in Bahéwulpur. ‘They trace their origin to Jaisal. 
mir and aver that in the 4th century of the Hijra the Réja of that 
State gave Hurar, the modern Tdéjgadh, in dower to his daughter 
Haran, and that the place was named after her. Atthe close of the 
4th century Sayad Ahmad Bilauri took up his abode at a placa now 
called Amingadh close to Hurar which was then ruled by R4ja Bhunak 
Bhatia who became a convert to Ishim. The Vehas’ folk-etymologies 
point to a change in their name on convers.on for one derives Veha from 
vih, ‘20, twenty leading members of the tribe having been converted 
with Raja Bhunak. Another derives the name from whi (cultivation) 
because the Raja of Jaisalmir confiscated their lands on their conversion, 
and the Sayad told them to take to cultivation. <A third fanciful 
etymology derives Veha from wah, because their conversion was ap- 
plauded by the Sayad’s followers. The Vehas of Bah4wa!pur inter- 
marry with these of Dera Ismail Kha4n and the ‘lalamba ¢ldga of 
Multan. 


Warns, (1) a Jdt clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, Montgomery and 
Shéhpur. In the Multén aod Shnjébéd tabsils of Multdn, it claims to 
be Hajua (?Janjua) Rajputs from Sakesar whose eponym settled in 
Moltén under Firoz Shéh. In Sidlkot, tov, it claims Hajua* Réjput 
ancestry and says its founder, Wains, came to the Punjab in company 
with Firoz Shah. Another Sialkot tradition makes Wais one of the 
22 sons of Sanpdl from whose two brothers, Ranpdl and Harpal, are 
descended the Hajauli Réjputs ; (2) a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found 
in Montgomery. . 

The Wains of Amritsar are clearly identical with the Bains. It has 
been suggested that the name is connected with bhatns ‘buffalo,’ but 
is much more likely to be the Sanskr. Vaisya, Panj. Bais or Baish, the 
third Hindu caste. 


Wairar, a Muhammadan Jét clan (agriculiural) found in Montgomery. 


Warsi, a branch of the Gils which affects R4jé Pir, whose shrine is at 
Rajiéna in the Moga tahsil of Ferozepur: Cf. p. 300 of Vol. IL. 


Wasar, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Wassa, 2 Muhammadan Jat clan (agricaltural) found in Montgomery. 
Wasta, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 


Wasoxka, an agricultural clan found in Shaéhpur. 


* There does not appear to be any such tribe as the Hajua, but the name appears in the 

Multdn Gazetteer, 1901-02, p, 136, and in the History of Sialkot, p. 29. In the latter District, 

_ there is a Bajw4 Jét tribe, and a Raswd Jét clan appears to exist, But the Hajua must be 
extinct and the Rajwé nearly so. 
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Wiywaray, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 

Waana, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Wivak, a J4t clan (agricultural) found in Amritear. 

Watasri, 8 Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wa1ta, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Wainrat, a Muhammadan J4t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Watiow4na, an agricultural clan found in Shéhpur. 

Wizot, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Maltdn, 

Wanak, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén, 


Wanalk, » Muhammadan and Hindu Kamboh clan (agricultoral) found in 
Montgomery. The name is possibly derived from Vinnaiyaku. 


Wanpa, @ Hindu J&t clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wanpar, & Muhammadan Jat clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wanaatya, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Moltén. 

Wanaafaas or Bangers, the synonym for Chirigar in the western Punjab. 
Wanso, a J4t olan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Winwasg, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Winau, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Waaras, a Rajput clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Wigan, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Multan. 

Wasess, a Muhammadan Jt clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Warpaa.—Seo under Takhti. 

Wacug, a J&t clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wank, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar ; probably=Wirk. 
Wareit, an Ardfn clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Warwat, a Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 

Waryi, a J&t clan (agricultural) foand in Multén. 

Waeyda, a R4jput clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

Wasyi, an Aréin clan (agricultura)) found in Amritsar. 

Wakryaz, 8 Mahtam clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Wanye, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Wasir, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Mailsi tahsil, Maltan district, and 
asa small tribe in the Sandal Bér (Lyallpur district), where they 
wore dependents of the Waghas, though of superior origin to them, and 
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had a similar history. They now occupy a number of villages jointly 
with the Wéghas. Sir Edward Maclagan writes of them :— 

“The Wasirs are Pinwdrs. They are said to have come into the 
Sandal B4r from Kot Kabila beyond Pékpattan. Their arrival was 
fairly recent, as it dates from Kali who fled from Farrukhsiyar, the 
Mughal empercr, some 12 generations ago: Kalu advanced to the Ravi, 
and his successor Sama was the first to enter the Bar, 8 generations ago. 
The Wasirs had to fight the Bhagsins on the west and the Baloch and 
Sipr4 on the cast during Ranjit Singh’s time. They are called Wasire 
after the first of the race who was converted to Islam by Hazrat 
Shah, Chaéwali Mashaikh. ‘The following is their genealogy :— 

Punwaér. 
Mulr4j. 
Kui, 
Karan. 
Kamdeo, 
Dhubdi. 

Men, 
Sochra, 
Lal Kuman, 
Ijjar. 
Wasir. 
Dhirath. 
Barapal, 
Sadan. 
Ranse. 
Bikan, 
Talla, 
Aima. 
Surab. 
Kila, 

The Wasirs live in the south of the H4fizabéd. tahsil and are more or 
less united. They are classed as Jéts: as to marriage I was told once 
that they marry among themselves, only rarely marrying with the 
Bhattis : and another time that they take wives from any tribe and give 
daughters to the Bhattis only.” The following is » Wasir ballad :— 


Jot Singht ke Manipdle ; Whose flame is as Manip4l Raja's, 

Kalu tegh vaddhai Mira! Kélu drew the sword, O Chief! 

Potre amal Shahid de ! O descendants of martyrs! 

Kutba wa muhar Wastréd, The Khutbu and seal beloug to the Wasirs, 

Tusi Chaddraro Bilocho nu kutta lad ditte, You are upset the Chaddrars and Bi- 
loches, 

Wa karde ho bhird. And have scattered the hosts. 

Twhant fatteh nit kadim di, You have victory from of old, 

Vand khande ho nir faqtron, You are liberal to Mirdsis and fagirs. 

Kot Kabile bhon ddéwe, Kot Kabdla claims the world, 

Chattar chure, bhonddawi, With umbrella uplifted, claims the world. 

Kaun twdada pa de ast, Who can claim equality with you, 

Chartar chare, musallam pawo. May your umbrellas be uplifted, may you 
claim the victory, 

Naw naddin Pir Chdwali. The Pir Chiwali is like nine streams, 

Terah Jajjea, (He converted) thirteen Jajjeras (a Khar- 


ral tribe). 
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Wieiwin, a class of refugees and immigrants including the Mahtams, 
mostly tenants and rarely landowners and not dissimiler in origin to 
the class of that name among the Afghén tribes, The W4siwén appear 
to be found only in Montgomery and among the Pathéns the term 
would seem to be obsolete.* 


Wasi, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. Waslf Bhatti, a Réjput 
clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Wirtat.—A nomad and somewhat criminal tribe found in Sidlkot where 
they are described as sieve-makers, oe Isl4m and refraining 
from pork. They can eat, drink or smoke with Chuhras, but the latter 
hesitate to smoke with them. The Watals are the gipsies of Kashmir 
where they have two groups, one Muhammadanised, the other out- 


caste. T 
Warinan, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Warto, a Jat clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 
Watrtozai, a Pathén clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Wartu, one of the R4jput tribes of the Sutlej. They are a Bhatti clan, of 
whose origin the Hissar story has been given at p. 102, Vol. I, supra. 
he Sirsa tradition appears to be that one Réja Jduhar, a descendant 
of the Bhatti Réja Salv4ban of Sidlkot, was settled in Bhatner, where 
he had two sons Achal and Batera. From the latter sprang the Sidhu 
and Barér Jéts. The former again had two sons Jaip4l and Réjpél, 
of whom Jaipél was the ancestor of the Bhatti proper, and Ré&jpal of 
the Wattu.t The Wattu date their conversion to Islim by Baba Farfd, 
from the time of Khiwa who ruled at Haveliin Montgomery, and was 
succeeded by the famous Wattu chief, Lakhe Kh4n. They huld both 
banks of the Sutlej in the Sirsa district, and the adjoining parta of 
Montgomery and Bah4walpur, from Baggehi 16 miles above Fazilka, 
to Phul&hi 70 miles below it. Above them lie the Dogars, below them 
the Joiya. They are said to have crossed from the right bank of the 
river and spread into the then almost uninhabited prairies of Sirsa only 
some five generations ago, when Ffézil Dalel Réna came from Jhan 
near Haveli and settled the unoccupied riverain. There is also a smal 
section of them on the Ré&vi in the Montgomery district. It is not 
impossible that some of the Wattu have returned themselves as Bhatti 
simply, for some few have returned themselves under both heads. The 
tribe was formerly almost purely pastoral, and as turbulent and as 
great marauders as other pastoral tribes of the neighbourhood; and 
the habits of the Révi Wattu, who gave trouble in 1857, have hardly 
changed. But the Sutle}] Wattu who possess but little jungle have 
taken very generally to agriculture, and Captain Elphingtone saya 
that “some of their estates are well cultivated, their herds have 








* Montgomery Gazetteer, 1898-9, p. 79. 4 

{ Lawrence, The Valley of Kashmir, pp. 315-6, gives a full account of the tribe. 

¢ Another Hissér tradition says that the Wattu are descended from Réjpél, son of 
Janr4, son of Dasal son of Réja Rasdlu, a descendant of Bhatti, (see under Lakhiw4l). 
Réjp4l had two brothers, Chane progenitor of the Mai Réjputs and Dham, ancestor of the 
Nawdbs of Rania, Janré founded Abohar which he named after his wife Abho, 
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« diminished, and many of them cannot now be distinguished in appear. 
“ance from peaceful Ardins or Khokhars. The change in their habits 
‘‘ has indeed been remarkable, as they still speak with exultation of the 
“ Kérdérs they used to kill during the Sikh rule and the years in which 
“ they paid no revenue because the Sikhs were unable or afraid to collect 
‘it.’ Mr. Purser described the Wattu as “ priding themselves upon 
“their politeness and hospitality. They are of only moderate industry, 
‘‘profuse in expenditure on special occasions, indifferent to education 
“and exceedingly fond of cattle.” He vlasses them however with the 
Kétbia, Kharral, Siél, Bahniw4l, Baloch and Joiya as “ essentially 
“robber tribes and more or less addicted to cattle-stealing.” This 
doubtless simply means that these are the dominant tribes of the tract, 
who look upon a pastornl as higher than an agrioultural life. 


Another account makes them descendants of Sé4]véhan’s son Pital, who 
quarrelled with his brothers and went to Bhatner. Twelve generations 
later Adham, owing to a feud with the Punwdrs, immigrated into the 
Punjab and earned his title of Watta* by subduing the pride of 
that race. 


The Wattus have a number of septs (muhins), e.g. Ladhoké, Bazidké, 
Salim-Shah-k4, etc., etc., allnamed after ancestors; Sdndar, Mujahid, 
Méni, Govar, Sadhdr Adi, Amli Multéni, Mahmin, etc. Marriage is, if 
possible, effected with a collateral after full enquiry into the physical 
fitness of each party. Occasionally Wattus give daughters to Bodlas, 
but tbe practice is said to be reprobated. They are also said to take 
them from the Kharrals, Sidls, Sakhira, Hijra, Mahdér and Kamyé, but 
not to give them in return. 


In Bahdéwalpur the Wattus, according to their own traditions, came 
originally from Jaisalmir and settled in the Punjab, advancing as far 
as Batéla (or Watdla) which they founded. They then dispersed 
along both banks of the Sutlej. Their conversion to Islam was effect- 
ed in the reign of Firoz Shah Tughlek after which period they were 
subjects of the kingdom of Delhi, and suffered greatly at the hands 
of the Sidhu-Barér Sikhs to whom they remained tributary until 
Naw4b Muhammad Bahawal Khén II expelled the Sidhu-Barérs from 
the Wattu territory and annexed it to Bahéwalpur. The control of 
the State over the Wattus was however ineffective, and Hindu K4rdars 
appointed to the charge of their territory were often, as the Wattus 
boasted, assassinated, uutil Miran Im4m Shéh, Kardér, brought the tribe 
under subjection by applying the Muhammadan penal code, as for ex- 
ample by inflicting amputation of the hands for theft.t 


The Wattu mirdsis carry their genealogy back to Wattu, 8th in 
descent from Jaisal, the founder of Jaisalmer and 26th in descent 
from Réja Riséld. These mirdsis also preserve a version of the Legend 
of Réja Risdid identical with that given in Temple’s Legends of the 
Punjab, but they localize Ris4la’s capital at Sdbake in the Mailsi 
tahsil of Multén opposite the village of Raja Shéh in Bahéwalpur, 


“From vat, rancour, But waft or vat has various meanings, and Wattd very likely 
means ‘borderer. Cf. Panj, Dicty., p. 1203, 

+ One Koera Chhina whose hands had been thus amputated lived to a great age and died 
only 165 years ago, 
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and in 1894 the Sntlej eroded some land near Séhake and disclosed 
a platform beneath which a number of skulls are said to have been 
found, thus confirming the popdlar belief that Sahdke was Risdlf’s 
capital. The Wattu genealogy is given below :— 

meee 


(op Sr Me, 
Uchchir c Ichchur, The Bhattis. The Bidhd-Barére. 


5 
Réj Pél. 
* Wattu, 
Barham. 
Séhdhur, 
‘ane: 
teste Pél. 


| 
Meh ce 
Wes R§j. 


I 
Baha. 


( \ 
Rip Chand. Chakko, whe first 
embraced Ialém ; 
Khiwa. founder of the 
| Chakko-ka sept. 


f } 
Randhir, from whom Gaddho, founder 
descend the Babrém-ka of the Gaddho-k4 
and Rahmun-kg septs. sept. 


The principal septs of the Wattds in Bah4walpur are— 


2, Sélim-ke (1) Qéim-ke, (2) Amrike, (8) Bére-ke. 
ii. S4hrd, with a sub-sept Darweshke. 
iit, Gaddhoke, (1) Ratte-ke, (2) Béthe-ke, (3) Dhaddi-ke, (4) Daddi-ke. 


iv, Rahmin-ke)_. : 
v. Malle-ke t with several eponymous sub-septs. 


vt. Midna. io. Shekhi-ke. wit, Kéluke. 
vit, Jassoke, wo, Chakkoke. wit. Dhirdke. 
viii, Ahloke. ei. Dalelke. wiv, Sahnke. 


The Wattts have several strongly marked characteristics. Divorce 
is unknown among them, women of loose character being killed and 
declared to have absconded. It is considered foolish to talk of divorce. 
A widow or daughter inherits no share in her husband or father’s 
property but receives maintenance only. A price is never accepted for 
a daughter, but a Wattu has often to pay Rs. 200—500 for a wife. 
The Wattas only give daughters in marriage to Sayyids and Joiyas, 
but they take brides from the first five septs of the Tahars, and from 
Chanhéns, Chhinds and Bhattis. Like the Joiyas they have no custom 
of adoption. 

Wazir, a Pathén tribe, divided into two main branches, the Mahsdd and 
Darvesh Khel Wazirs. 


The whole of the Bannu portion beyond our border is occupied by 
the Darvesh Khel Wazir, while south of them, along the Dera Ismail 
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Khén border, behind the Bitanni country, and as far south as the 
Gomal pass, lie the Mahsdd clan of the same tribe. The Wazir are 
descended from Sulaimdén, son of Kakai, and are one of the Karlanri 
tribes. ‘The original seat of the tribe was inthe Birmil hills, west, 
of the Khost range which separates them from their kinsmen the 
Bannichi descendants of Shitek. Sulaimén had two sons, Lélai and 
Khizrai. Lélai had to fly by reason of a blood feud, and settled in 
Ningrahér on the northern slopes of the western Safed Koh, where 
his descendants the Laélai Wazir are still settled between Jalélabdd 
and Pérachinér. Khizrai had three sons, Misa, Mahséd and Gurbuz, 
From Mahsid are descended the Mahsid Wazir, divided into the 
Alizai and ;Bahlolzai while from Misa Darvesh are descended the 
Utménzai and Ahmadzai clans, usually joined under the title of Darvesh 
Khel Waziri. 


About the close of the 14th century the Wazir began to move east- 
wards. They first crossed the Khost range und drove the Bannichi out 
of Shaw4l, and occupied the hills of the Banna and Kohat border 
north of the Tochi. Then crossing that river, they drove the Urmur 
Afghans, descendants of Urmur, son of Sharkabin and near kins- 
men of the Abdali, out of the hills south of the Tochi on the lower 
Bannu and Tank borders to take refuge in the Logar valley near Kébul 
and dislodging the Bitanni from Kéniguram, drove them back beyond 
Garangi to the low hills on our immediate frontier. They thus obtained 
possession of all that confused system of mountains, which, starting from 
the Gomal pass which marks the northern extremity of the Sulemans 
proper, runs northwards along our border to Thal and the Kurram river, 
where it joins the lower ranges of the Safed Koh. Their two main 
sections are the Mahstid and Darvesh Khel, the former holding the 
hills to the south, and the latter those to the north of the Tochi river 
and the Kasor pass; while of the Darvesh Khel country, the Ahmadzai 
occupy the southern and the UtmAnzai the northern parts. ‘I'he Hasan 
Khel, an important Utmdénzai sept, hold the extreme north-western 
portion of the tract. ‘The two great sections are practically independent 
tribes, owning no common head, and with but little common feeling. 
They still nominally hold the Birmil country, though the Sulimén Khel 
and Kharoti Ghilzai winter there with their flocks, and during their 
stay the Waziri are confined tu their walled villages. They were till 
lately wholly nomad and pastoral; but they have of late years encroach- 
ed upon the plain country of the Marwat, Bannéchi, and Khatak, and 
now hold cultivated lands in Bannu and Kohat. 


I.—Tae Darweso Kaet Wazirs. 


The tradition about the origin of the Darwesh Khel Wazirs is that one 
Abdullah, who lived in the country now occupied by the Mahsids, was 
chief of the tribe, called Urmur, but had noson. One day he went towards 
the W4na plain, where a king’s army had been incamp. On the 
morning after the king’s forces had left, Abdullah found a baby, 
hidden under a frying-pan—in Pashtu karerai—and took it home. Thia 
boy grew up, married a girl of the Urmur tribe and by her had a 
son called Sulaiman, who in turn had a son called Wazir, the reputed 
ancestor of the Wazir tribe. 
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Khidrai the second son of Wazir begut three sons, Masa, Ma'aud and 
Mubérik. Masa wasa religious man so they nicknamed lim Darwesh 
(fagir) and from him descend this, the biggest sectiun of the Wazirs. He 
died in the hills near Khwd4ja Khidar where the boundary pillars of 
Northern and Southern Waziristén now stand. 


From Ma’séd the second son of Khidrai descend the Mahsdd Wazirs. 
Some say that the Mahsads were originally Hazdrag, but they do not 
appear to have, a a body, the Mongolian type of features common 
among the Hazara. 


The third son, Mubdrik, had ason named Gurbuz from whom descend 
the Gurbuz tribe—most of whom now live in the hills between Khost 
and the T'ochi valley above Miramshéh, 


Thus it will be seen that the Wazirs are divided into three great clans 
Darwesh, Mahsud and Gurbuz. 


When the Darwesh Khel Wazira began to multiply they found their 
own country in the neighbourhood of Shawél too smal! and moved 
down towards the plains. During their march they fought with 
numerous tribes who gave way before them and left the country in their 
hands ; one Wazir facetiously told Mr. J. Donald that they had really 
acquired most of the lands by mortgage, as the original owners 
could not repay the loans advanced. ‘There may be some truth in this 
story but probably force had more to say to it. 


Wana was conquered from the Nasirs, Dotannis and Midnis: Spin, 
from the Dotannis and Nasirs: Razmak, from the Urmurs: the Upper 
Tochi, from the Marwats: the Kaitu valley from the Landar and 
Sadak: the Kurram valley from the Bangash and Orakzai: the Saro 
plain, from the Bangash and Zaimusht: Gomatti was received as a gift 
from a Banndchi of Sordni: Warghar of the Wali Khels, from the 
Marwats: Sadrawan of the Sperkais, from the Banntchis: the Hathi 
Khel thal, from the Marwata and Khattaks: and the Birmal valley, 
from the Marwats, Mangals and Zadrans. 


Thus the Darwesh Khel Wazirs carved out for themselves a separate 
territory of their own. ‘he Mahsid seized the country which had 
belonged to the Urmurs, who fled towards Afghdnistdn, the upper hills 
above Ningrahér and Peshéwar. 


The country of the Darwesh Khel and Mahsid Wazirs thus got the 
name of Waziristan, “the land of the Wazirs.” It is bounded on the 
north by the Turi country and the Khost valley, on the west by the 
Kharoti country and on the east by the British Districts of Dera Ismail 
Khén, Bannu and Kohét and on the south by the Gumal valley. lis 
area is about 6,500 square miles which is not only larger than any one 
District in the North-West Frontier Province, but equal to nearly half 
its whole settled area. The Darwesh Khels divided this large tract 
amongst the different sections, the two main ones being the Ahmadzai 
and Utmiénzai. Some sub-sections of the Ahmadzai live in the north- 
western corner of Bannu and in the hills round Gumatti on the Saro 
plain and Zarwan and the junction of the Kurram and Kaitu rivers, 
Wana, Spin, the Dhana valley, Shakai and Badar. The Utménzai live 
towards the south-west corner of Bannu, and also in the Kurram valley, 
on the Kaitu, in the Tochi and Khuaisora valleys, Sham, Shawal and the 
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Birmal valley. The ancestors of the Darwesh Khel divided the country 
among the sub-sections, either according to the numerical strength of 
each or on ancestral shares, and that distribution still holds good. 


Having sub-divided their newly asquired country, the Darwesh Khels 
settled down init and began to prosper. Increasing in numbers they 
became a powerful fighting race, but with prosperity dissensions crept in 
among them over grazing questions and these led to bloodshed and 
blood-feuds. Thera were also quarrels over women so the Wazir elders 
convened a council at which they drew up rules ‘for the settlement of 
feuds and disputes. These were accepted by the tribesmen about 400 
years ago when the ceremony of dua khair (holding up the hands in 
prayer) was gone through. ‘hese rules are a mixture of Muhammadan 
law and custom and are as follows:—‘ Life for life’: As a rule 
the life of the actual taker of life is forfeit, but the taking of revenge 
may extend to the agnates of the killer. In some cases blood-money 
is taken at the rate of Rs. 1,200 Kabulifor a Pathén and Rs. 360 Ké4buli 
for a dependent. 

The procedure in effecting neki (peace) is this:—The relatives of the 
offender with tribal leaders and mullahs come to the house of the injur- 
ed party by way of intercession (ninawatt:) and offer to make peace 
on payment of Rs. 1,200 Kabuli, if a Pathéo Pashtin has been killed. 


But, it should be remembered, if the injured party is strong the neki or 


reparation money is often not accepted, and a life is taken. Cases 
have occurred in which Wazirs have taken life even after blood-money 
had been awarded. This Rs. 1,200 is not all paid in cash, it ia paid half 
in cash and half in land or cattle and two virgins are also given, thus :— 


Rs, 600 cash. 
» 9800 in land or cattle. 
3, 800 by delivery of two girls. 

This system is called nime reke nime peke, 

It will be seen that the luws about evidence are very lax among 
Wazirs: for instance, if a man is killed in the dark and the murderer 
is not identified the deceased’s relatives will try to trace him, and in 
cuse their suspicions fall on any one he will be required to produce 100 
men to take an oath as to his innocence. If he cannot produce 100, 
ten will be required to take oath ten times each to make up the 100. 
This simple rule may have answered a century ago, but it does not seem 
to answer now, fora Wazir will take a false oath readily if it suits him 
to do so, and his regard for the Quran is not what it was or may have 
been. Inacase of outraging the modesty of a woman the offender 
has to submit to have a bit of his foot cut off and sometimes his nose 
has to gotoo. Should he plead not guilty the tribunal of elders is 
guided by the word of the woman, but fortunately such cases do not 
eppear to be very common. 

The following appears to be the system by which trade is protected 
among the Wazirs, who go in for commerce in spite of their raiding pro- 
pensities, and this can be seen at any Friday Fair in Bannu from the 
number of Wazir traders. Should a Wazir convoy be attacked 
and property looted by a raiding party, by tribal law the party raided 
is justified in killing the cattle of the raiders who are held jointly and 
severally responsible for the raid. Sometimes peace is made by giving 
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18 women to the persons raided: of these 9 women must be alive at the 
time, while the remaining 9 are given when they come into existence, 


[fan animal is poisoned and dies the owner is entitled to kill an 
animal of equal value belonging to the offender unless compensation 
is paid. Ifa fruit tree is cut or injured the compensation is Rs. 100 
per tree. Ifa house is set un fire (a kezhdi* is also regarded as a 
house) the compensation is Rs. 100 and the price of any property 
burnt in the house is payable in addition to this sum. If any life is 
lost the murder rules apply, but in such a case before deciding thut 
murder has been committed, it will have to be enquired first whether 
the man at fault knew that the house he was going to set on fire was 
the abode of any persons or that they were sleeping there when the 
offence was comoniitted. 


The rules about refugees are very strict and a Wazgir will suffer a 
lot for his hamsdya or refugee. Cases in which a refugee has been 
given up by the Wazirs are very rare. A man becomes a hamedya by 
going with a sheep which he kills before the man whom he seeks as 
his overlord. According to custom the person approached cannot very 
well refuse the sheep, which he and his companions eat, and thereafter 
they are bound to protect the hamsdya at considerable risk to them- 
selves. ‘To some extent this custom prevails in British Districts and it 
gives trouble in the trial of cases because influential men are urged 
to intercede for criminals. 


The custome about affairs of the heart among Wazirs are peculiar. 
All Pathdns punish with death the unfaithful wife and her paramour if 
caught flagrante delicto. But according to the Wazir code of honour, 
it is wrong even to imagine oneself in love with another man’s wife. 
For indulging even in such amorous imaginings one is liable to have 
# foot cut off. The Wazir code also provides far the woman’s protec- 
tion for if aman kills a woman without killing the man with whom 
her name has been coupled, her relations can injure the man who 
killed her unless he pays Rs. 600 Kébuli as compensation to her 
relations. A husband if he likes can take Rs. 1,200 and renounce all 
claims to his wife. If there is any difficulty about paying compensation 
the decree-holder has a right to seize the debtor’s property or that 
of his relations, and in this he is supported by the tribe who would 
cotubine to punish any resistance on the debtor’s part. 


When a Wazir dies his relatives and friends, both male and . female, 
beat their chests, and people of the neighbouring villages come and 
condole. The body is washed and prepared for the coffin by mudlahs, 
and prayers are said over it. When the funeral party returns from 
the graveyard relatives and friends are entertained at afeast by men 
of a different section of the tribe, Marriages are performed with due 
pomp and ceremony. The betrothal is arranged by the parents of the 
contracting parties, and the bridogroom has to pay a dowry to the 
bride’s family, in other words wives are bought. The actual marriage 
ceremony is a quiet and simple function, but a fortnight or three weeks 
before the date tixed a procession goes from the bridegroom’s house 
to the bride’s. It will consist of five score or ten score young wen 
and half a hundred women with two or three tomtoms which are 
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vigorously beaten. ‘The women sing songs, the men clash sword and 
buckler, others fire off their match-locks. With them they take two or 
three sheep, a bullock and some rice. The night is spent in feasting 
at the bride’s house and on the morrow the procession returns with 
the same noisy pomp, taking with them the bride mounted on « mare, 
The intervening period before marriage is to enable the husband’s 
family to become acquainted with the bride, and to see how the get 
on together. If their disagreements are more than the rdinaes 
family jars, the wedding does not take place. 


Not so very long ago the Darwesh Khels were constantly fightin 
with the Mahsids and every year a tora or expedition was apraioed 
against them, but the Darwesh Khel never met with any great success. 
In 1901 or 1902 the Darwesh Khel raised a big force osgainst the 
Mahsfds and attacked them from the direction of Spfn and Wéfna, as 
well as from Razmak, but they were beaten off by the Mahsids with 
heavy loss. Both sides lost indeed heavily but the Darwesh Khel came 
off second best. They bave been very much broken up partly owing 
to the British advauce to Wana and the Tochi and partly owing to 
disunion in the tribe itself, For instance the powerful Héthi Khel section 
which used to move up to Shaw4l has now ceased to migrate and passes 
the summer in the arid tracts near Latammar. The Mahstds continue 
to live compactly in their mountain fastnesses and have annexed some 
of the Darwesh Khel lands which immediately adjoined their country. 


‘The Abmadzai sub-sections are :— 


Hathi Khel. Sperkai. Khonia Khel. Painda Khel, 

Sarki Khel.* Mohamdad Khel, Bodin Khel. Taji Khel. 

Umarzai. Khojal Khel. Bizan Khel, Zalli renal and Gangi 
Khel, 





They are said to be thus descended :— 





a 
Do ae esd 
Husain. Kélu. 
{ v 
Alien ; 
Sperkai. Nasrai. 
is ==) 
Shd4di. Bomi (? Bahami). 
(as I Ne. 2 
° Zilli, T4ji, Jangi. 
woo eal SC 
Shaikh Bazfd. Utmén. Kaka. 
( r, ) a 
Khali, Jai. Kamal Din, 


( ! ! 
Namar. Ghani. Dari. Yélub, 





| 
( 
Matak. Ratha, 
| 


( I 1 \ 
Rabmat, In4yat, Barak, Guldnd{k. 
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But, as pointed out by Mr. F, W. Johnston, the further one goes 
back the more regalar do the names appear. Now the Wazir not 
only have some curious non-Muhammadan names, such as Spezhmai, 
(born) when there is 4 moon; Trezhmai, born when there is no moon: 
Chit, a small yellow bird ; Spingul, ‘ white-lower’; Prang, ‘ leopard ’ 
and other local names of birds and beasts, but they have an enor- 
mous choice of Musalmén names and one would expect to find pames 
of both types in the earlier pedigrees. 


The Shaikh Bazid ot this table looks like Béyazid the Roshania. 


And those of the Utmanzai* :— 


Mobmit Khel. Madda Khel, Kabul Khel. 
Manzar Khel. Tori Khel, Bakka Khel and Jani Khel, 


The Utmanzais reside only in the centre of Waziristan, the northemn 
and southern parta of the country being held by the Ahmadzais who 
fought for years to maintain their supremacy. 


Among the Ahmadzai the Zalli Khel and Hatbi Khel were regarded 
as good fighting tribes and among the Utmdnzai, the Tori Khel were 
foremost ; while the Saifali sub-section of the Kabul Khels were also 
famous for their bravery in the field. The Hassan Khel sub-section of 
the Mohmit Khel are also regarded as a good fighting clan. 


In order to get the tribesmen together there existed a syatem which 
might be called the chalweshta system. According to this each 
leader of a clan had the tribal sanction to order in the clansmen, and 
each clansman was bound to obey under penalty of baving his sheep 
looted or even his tent burnt. In this way a fairly large force was got 
together, but as it is impossible under a settled government to allow 
the chalweshti system, the Darwesh Khel are gradually becoming 
more luxurious in their habits and are settling downin mud huts 
which are taking the place of the black tents. They are in fact 
passing from the nomadic to the agricultural stage. 


Waztr Marriage Customs. 

When a man’s son is growing up he seeks a family which has a 
marriageable daughter—frequently visiting other Wazir families in 
his search. Having found a suitable girl he deputes a friend t8 
ascertain from her parents if tkey are willing to enter into the alliance 
(called dosti, ¢.e. friendship). If they acquiesce the boy’s father with 
6 or 7 men visits the house of the girl’s father or guardian to settle the 
bride-price, which varies from Rs. !00 to Rs, 300 and is invariably 
exacted. Part of the price is paid down, the rest being payable at the 





* Said to be thus descended :— 
Utnidnzai, 
(_—_ +, 
| 
Wali Khel, Mohmit Khel. Ibrahim Khel. 


| 
Cee — oe Sa el f Se eae pees 
Kébul Khel. Bakka Khel. Jani Khel, { Madda Khel. Tori Khel. Manzar Khel, 


ire ee ie bet ce = 
Wozi' Khel. Bora Khel, Hassan Khel. Khidar Khel. 
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wedding. The dui khair is then recited by all present and the boy's 
father receives his companions’ felicitations. This observance always 
takes place at night, neither the boy nor the girl being present at it. 
The boy’s father now returns home and announces the betrothal 
(newa) by distributing sweets in his village, He receives more con- 
gratulations and the w»men sing marriage songs. No ornaments are 
given to the girl and etiquette requires that she shonld even remain 
in ignorance of her betrothal. 


Some time after the newa comes the nana watat, when the boy accom- 
panied by his father and 8 or 9 young men, goes to the girl’s home, 
taking with him a sheep which is slaughtered for the entertainment of 
the whole village as well as the girl’s household, In return the boy’s 
party is given supper and the boy presents a rupee (or as inany as five) to 
the girl’s family—a present which is usually placed in a dish and appro- 
priated by a kinsman of the girl. In return her mother gives the boy a 
silver ring. Merry waking ensues in which ghi and coloured water are 
sprinkled over the boy’s party. Young people (of both sexes) of the girl’s 
villag3 share in this merriment, which is renewed next morning with 
greater zest, so much so that the two parties often end up with a 
promiscuous scuffle in which all the villagers join—all prudery being cast 
aside, although Wazir women are aS a rule very punctilions in social 
intercourse, 

If the nana watai has not been observed the boy is certain to be 
hauvted by the girl’s kinsmen with the words khara wutara, ‘ fasten up 
the donkey.’ ‘his phrase has now no known meaning, but it compels 
the boy to take a sheep to the girl’s home that evening, or at any rate 
a day ortwo later, and slaughter it there. Half a dozen youths 
accompany him ; and the observances for the rest resemble the nana 
watat, except that the party dues not as a rule stay the night but 
returns that same evening. The custom is called kharu teral (to tie 
up the donkey). 

When the boy is of age and his father is in a position to carry out 
the marriage it is usual from him to ask the girl’s father if he is ready. 
A date is then fixed for the wra (wedding : Pashtu wadah), a day 
falling between the Ids being avoided, but any other day may be chosen. 
Befvre this is dove the balance of the bride-price must be paid up. 
The boy’s father then sends three sheep and enough grain to feed 
the girl’s village as well as hisown party. A man and two cr three 
old women takes these supplies with a set of three garments and some 
ornaments for the girl. © 


Next morning the girl’s village turns out and collects wood for the 
expected wedding-party and that evening the villagers are feasted 
on one of the sheep which is dubbed the largat mazl (‘ood or wood- 
cutcer’s sheep’), Simultaneously drums are beaten in the boy’s 
village and merry-making held there. 


Next morning the other two sheep are butchered and preparations 
wade to receive the wedding-party, which numbers from 100 to 150 
souls and starts that afternoon, the men dancing in front of it with 
swords and firing at random to the accompaniment of drums and _ fifes. 
The women in rear sing war-songs as wellas love-songs. The pro- 
cession must arrive before sunset, and it is met with a shower. of 
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stones, often causing serious injuries, by the village boys; but once it 
enters tha girl’s honse every respect is shown to it and it is comfortably 
accommodated. After a meal,a curious dance, locally called mindor, 
in which young men and boys form a wide ring with a drummer 
and fife-player in the centre, is performed. Later two or more pro- 
fessional dancing wen give an exhibition of their skill, and a sweeper 
entera the circle riding on a horee made of reeda on which he prances 
round two or three times, finully crushiug it down to the ground in front 
of a kinsman of the bridegroom, and rcoeiving from him a fee of one 
rupee for hia services. This curious observance ie called the as zhob- 
lawal or ‘ mutilation of the horse” The night passes in merrymaking. 


Next morning a barber holds up a looking-glass to some of the bride- 
groom’s near kin and gets # rupee as his due, Then the bride is put 
on a horse by her brother or a cousin and the bridegroom’s mother 
or a near kinswoman throws some sweetmeats over her head as an 
offeriug. When the wedding party hus on its return reached the bride- 
groow’s house nearly every member of 10 gives a rupee to the boy’s 
father or guardian, but he is not obliged to keep it. ‘This is catled 
rupat achawal. 


When the bride has dismounted at the bridegroom’s house sweets 
are distributed among the women by his mother or sister and a male 
child is placed in the bride’s lap, so that she too may bear ason. She 
is then made to put her hand into some ght in order that her advent. 
may bring good luck and milch kine to the house. The sarwang, a 
feast, is then given by the bridegroum to all who have contributed in 
the rupat achawal. This brings toa close the day on which the wed- 
ding procession returns from the bride’s honse. 


Next evening a mullih performs the nikaéh in the orthodox way, 
the bride’s own consent being formally given, or if she is bashful her 
representative, called dini wror or ‘brother in the faith, assents on 
her behalf. Her dower is usually fixed at a small sum, Rs. 40 to 
Rs. 80. On the following day, the next but one after the wedding, three 
or four women, including the bride’s mother if alive, visit her before noon 
and take her back to her own home. This is called the greyama. There 
she remains for 8 or 9 days and is then again brought back to her 
husband’s home by one of his kinsmen, with a cow, goat or other 
animal given her by her father, a present called the manacha. She 
also brings home with her sarwor, food cooked in her father’s house, 
which is divided among the boys of her husband’s village. 


IIl,—Tss Mansop Wazirs, 

Origin.—The birth-place of the tribe is said to be Kéniguram which 
curiously is inhabited chiefly by Urmuns. Makin, the true capital of the 
Mahstds, consists of a cluster of 12 villages, all Bahlolzai. The 
Abdulai predominate in ovher villages. 

Organization.—The present organization is given below. An expla- 
nation of the name of each section, sub-division and division would do 
much to elucidate the principles on which it is formed In two sub- 
divisions, Shahmirai and Sarmushai, there are Black and Red sections, 
which may be compared with the Tor-Spin factions found in other 
tribes. 
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The Mahadds boast that of all the Afghan tribes they alone have 
remained free. Their organization is intensely democratic, and they 
have nu Khdn Khel, any man who distinguishes himself being able to 
rise to the rank of malik. Yet, in spite of this, clan and _ sectional 
fends are unknown, for the law of blood-revenge is based on the 
principle that only the actual murderer should be punished. But 
theory is one thing and practice another, so that blood feuds arise 
and are interminable. For a full description reference may be made 
to Lorimer’s Waziri Pashto, p. 838 et seqq. 


I.~—Magsops. 


Clan I—Alizat, also known as Potia Khel. 





Divisions. Sub-divisions. Sections. 


Shabi Khel eer .. | 1. Astonai, 
Patonai. 
Baromai., 
Sultanai. 
Bibizai. 
Khan Khel. 
Khojakai, 


i ch a 


Collectively Mansai, 


Pali Khel ... tas «| 1. Shami Khel ay ‘se Machi Khel. 
Bahadur Khel. 


Garerai. 


Salemi Khel. 
Guri Khel. 
Malla Khel. 
Darekai. 
Kanjurai. 


2. Dasi Khel... cee 


SE aS cone 


Gedi Khel ... saa .. |, Khamir Khel _... Paridai, 


Batakai. 


. Langar Khel. 
. Kei Khel. 
. Brahim Khel, 


om 
ese 


2. Khoedad Khel ... 


QAnrwor 
So 
S 
5 
a 
E 


Sbahmirai ... fa ee | 1. Tor or black. 


2, Sur or red. 


Malikdnai, 
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Clan I1.—Shaman Khel. 
Divisions. | Sub-divisions. Sections. 
Obabar Khe! ies ..{|1. Darwal .| 1. Kasim Khel. 
2. Brahim Khel. 
8. Malla Khel. 
8. Haidari ... ou .| 2. Haji Kbel, 
2. Pir Muhammad Khel 
8. Zaria Khel oe «| J. Iral Khel. 
2. Madda Khel. 
3 Bija) Khel 
Khali Khel wee 1, Badawai ... ...| 1. Mansur Khel. 
2. Bahadur Khel. 
2. Datorai. 
3. Ali Khel ... .{1. Landia Khel. 
2. Kemal Khel. 
4. Salemkai ... .{ 1, Sbakha Khel, 
2. Aka Khel. 
5. Sarmusbai .|L. Tor or black. 
2. Bur or red. 
Galishahi ... .| 1, Mangi Khel. 
2, Mirwas Khel. 
3. Matta Khel, 
4, Kekhai. 
Badinzai ... ers .| 1. Tapie 1. Isap Khel 
2. Usman Khel 
2, Ghalib Khe! 1. Rabimdad Khe 
2. Por Khel 
3. Mariam Khel 
4. Jamal Khel 
3. Kasim Khel 1, Abdul Khel 
2. Dari Khel. 








Clan II1.—Bahlolzat. 
ooo eee——eeaaeaEeaEeEeeEeEeEaEaEaESaeaEaESESsaSsaQ=sauQ=s«<qa_w@q@a@qquaeeee—ee— eee 





Divisions. Sub-divisions. Sections. 
i ad ... | 1, Abdulai, Khanni Khel ...|1. Ghozhakai 
Aimal Khel , aoe 
3. Lalia Khel 
4. Sbhahmak Khel 
5. Nassri Khel. 
6. Kemat Khel 
2. Nazar Khel, Aziz Khel ..|1. Fateh Khel 
1/3, Mamia Khel. 
% Kharmach Khel | 1. i : 
2, Hassan Khel. 
8. Zirgar Khel. 
4. Khan 5TH 
5. Banga Khel. 
3. Malikshahi. 1, Khoedadi. 
2. Bezadi. 
4. Marsenzai. 
Bend Khel =, ss | 1. Ekam Khel. 
i Hatta nel Neksan Khel 
we | 1, Haibat an Khel. 
Nana Khel a Ate 
ii Sher Khel Abdul Rahman Khel. 


Jalal Khel. 


x 
B 
2 


2. Umar Khel 


|Preae esr 
Be 
° 
rE 
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Man II.—Bahiloleas. 
Divisions. _ Sub-divisions. Beotions. 
3. Kokarai 1, Mir Khanai. 
2 Ali Khanai, 
3, Manda, 
+. Urmar Khel. 
‘ 5, Dur. 
Shingi ... ae 1. Mulai ai 1. Kharmach Kkel. 
2. Mamia Khel. 
8. Urmar Khel. 
4. Wuji Khel. 
5. Azbokai or Zokai, 
6. Boji Khel, 
7, Bobalai. 
| 2. Mamadai ... lt. Boia Khel, 
ed reese eee 2, Kanna Khel, _ 
II.—Darwash KEL. 
Clan 1,—Utmapzar. 
Divisions. | Sub.divisions. Sections, 
Ibrahim Khel __... w.]1 Tori Khel, 
2. Madda Khel. 
Wali Khel ie ... 11. Saifali Kabul Khel. 
2. Pipali O 
3. Miami 4 
4, Malikshahi, 
6. Jani Khel. 
6. Bakka Khel, 
Mahmit Khel... «11, Hassan Khel. 
. 2. Waji Khel. 
3. Barrak Khel. 
Clan 11.—Ahmadzat. 
Divisions. Sub-divisions. Sections. 





Hussain or Sain Khel - 
3. 
Kaln Khel ie 1. 
Nasir-ud-din Shadi Khel 
Nasir-ud-din Bomi Khel... | 1. 
2, 
3. 
4. 


Hati Khel, 
Umarzai. 
Sirki Khel. 
Spirkai, 


(a) Bizzap Khel. 
(b) Painda Khel. 
(c) Khojal Khel. 
(a) Badan Khel. 
(e) Khunia Khel, 
Zalli Khel. 

Toji Khel. - 
Gangi Khel, 
Shadkai. 





Another authority divides the Ahmadzai thus :— 


1, Sain Khel 


2, Umarzai. 


1, Hati Khel. 
' 3, Sirki Khel, 


2. Kalu Khel, all the other sub-divisions, and the Ali Khani at Wano. 
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The Darwesh are par excellence Waz{rs being called Ster Wazir, 
or great Wazirs, and the Mahsids are in every respect their inferiors. 


Sociat Customs. 


Dress.—Men wear a white or dark blue pagri, and an angratha 
(sharat in Pashto) or a shirt, embroidered on the collar and front with 
needle-work of silk and cotton, and a pair of loose trousers (shalw4r), 
usually made of strong white cotton cloth, Sandals are usually worn. 


Women wear a gown (kamis) hanging loose to the feet, of chintz 
ornamented about the neck and front with silken needlework: shalwdr 
made of imported cloth: and sandals but seldom shoes. The similarity 
between men and women in dress is noticeable, 


Women observe no parda, wear no veils and mix freely with the 
men when administering to their wants. Hospitality isa prime virtue 
and guests are welcomed by both mon and women: for the latter the 
guests first set aside a portion of the food provided by the host: 
this is called the deg’s share. The Mabsids boast that they have no 
poor man amongst them. Whenever a family is brought low by deaths, 
accidents, or raids from without, the clan subscribes to re-establish 
it, one bringisg a bullock, another a blanket, and so on. 


Marriage—The Mahstd marriage customs are similar {o those of 
other Wazirs. The price of a woman ranges from Its. 60 to 150. 
The marriage procession, which goes from the bridegroom’s house to 
fetch the bride, consists of 100 to 200 young men, and 50 to 60 women 
or young girls, who have two orthree drums with them. The women 
sing songs, and the young men dance, waving in their hands their 
swords and shields, and others fire off their matchlocks. They also 
take with them two or three sheep, or a bullock, with a quantity of 
rice. One or two spend the whole night in noisy rejoicing. Next 
morning the procession returns to its own village, taking in its midst 
the bride, who is mounted on amare. The marriage service is read 
by the mullah after an interval of fifteen to twenty days, the bride- 
groom and the bride having no intercourse in the meanwhile. The bride 
is in this way brought to her husband’s house before her marriage 
merely to become acquainted with his family. A woman whose hus- 
bands invariably dieis called akhraba sheza or a ‘ scorpion-like’ woman. 


Death.—Mourning consists in wailing and beating the breasts, in which 
women join. Mulldhs wash the body and prepareit for the coffin, 
the grave is dug by the young men of the village. 


On returning from the graveyard the relatives and friends of the 
deceased are entertained by men of a different section of the tribe 
to their own. 


Religion.—It is said that the Mahstds are all Sunnis. Kénigarm 
is the seat of religion. It contains several Sayad families, settled there 
for centuries. Mshstids are slack in religious duties. They have 
charms (ida), and apparently the Michan Khel have many kinds of 
charms.* The Akhwunds practise cures by blowing. All Wazirs, 
Dauris and even Hindus call Mamozi, the Martsi Khel, ‘ Father, 7. e., 


® Wastri Pashto, p. 95, 
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Wazira in Bannu. 


Babé Mamozi.’ A holy man endowed with miraculous powers is called 
bzerg (buzurg). 


Inheritance.—Iuheritance is called miros (mirds). Mirot is the extinc- 
tion of all the males of a family, and khet, or kheiz hasa@ similar 
meaniog. These words may be significant of the importance of not 
dying without male ixsue. 


Amusements.—Mindor is the name of the Wazir dance. Dances are 
performed on the Show Day (nendore pa vrez) of both Ids, when the 
people dance and guns are fired off. 


Dependants.—Appear to be koligars or korigars (i. e. kdrigars) 
blacksmith or mechanics; katanrais~menials who are also musicians, 
and who appear to be of a peculiarly dark complexior; and Dirs or 
Durs, a menial tribe which makes sacking and felt. 


Language.—The Wazir dialect is apparently a variety of Pashto with 
certain phonetic changes, the chief of which isthe change of long 
a into o, as in Sindhi, 6. g. doghi for ddghi, nogha for ndgha, kajowa 
for kajdwa, etc. O of Punjabi becomes e as ia jeta for jhofa, a young 
buffalo.* R often becomes / asin dilbor darbar, jilga for jirga, etc. The 
vocabulary appears to be full of Indian words, and the Indian months 
seem to be in use.f Even a verse of the Qordn is called mantar. 


The Wazir, in Bannu, have two branches: (1) Ahmadzai which in- 
cludes the Hitairas., Isperxa, Bizankhel and Omarzar. The Bizankhel 
has four main divisions, Daulat, Iso and Umar Khén in the plains, and 
Mogbalkhel in the hills. The Paindakhel isa cognate clan, not descend- 
ed from Bizan, which lives by trade and carrying salt more than by 
cultivation: (2) Urmdnzat. 


The Wazir customs in Bannu differ from those of the Bannuchis 
and other Pathdns. 


The preliminary bargain is effected by the father or other rear 
relative of the boy. When this is arranged 10 or 15 men of the boy’s 
party with the boy go at bed-time to the girl’s house, having sent before- 
hand sheep, wheat and other necessities for a feast. Singing and 
dancing go on all night, a distinctive feature being that the old 
women of the bride’s party come out with a coloured fluid like that 
used by Hindus at the time of the Holi and throw it on the men of the 
boy’s party. The bride-price is paid in the morning, if it cau be 
managed. The various murders, blood-feuds and other wyongs lead 
sometimes to very young girls being betrothed to the aggrieved party, 
or else one is betrothed toa man oneither side in order that peace 
may be made. 


* Owing to this modification of the o, u and au sounds there are some curious forms, e.g, 
Indi for Hindu. 


{ January ... July, Wassa, 
February is Tarkha or Orbeshe August. 
(Barley harvest). September, Assi. 


Murch, Chetar. 


October, Katye, 
April, Sok or Wasyok. 
November, Mangar. 
May, Krop or Jet. 


June, Awor, Aownr. December. 
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The frice of the girl cannot in all cases be raised at once, For in- 
stance an uncle will promise his daughter to his nephew when they are 
both quite small. One informant stated that he paid nothing at his 
betrothal, but gave Rs. 100 a year after it, Rs. £00 two years later, and 
that the marriage did not take place for another three years. 


At the time of betrothal the father of the girl gives her a large 
ring and a silk-worked handkerchief. 


The husband does not go to the wedding, but only the men and women 
of bis family and acquaintance. . Very serious resistance is sometimes 
offered to his party on their arrival at the other village, which is 
timed for dark. There is then a feast in the girl’s house, after which 
all the males go to the chauk and are entertained with singing and 
dancing. The women of the bridegroom’s party attire the girl, dress 
her hair like a married woman’s, and put menhdi on her. There is next 
an interchange of small presents. The young boys of the bridegroom’s 
party being given red ropes, and the girls silken braids by the parents 
of the girl, Each dancer is presented with a handkerchief. 


In the early morning the bride is taken away. The brother or, if 
there be none, the father of the girl returns with her to her hus- 
band’s house, but no other member of the girl’s party. On arrival 
most of the villagers disperse, but near relatives remain and are fed 
at the expense of the bridegroom. The men also get a pagri each 
and a rupee each is given to the women. 

At bed-time the orthodox nikah takea place and is followed by 
consummation. People say that it is a sign of the degeneracy of the 
times that patience is not observed, and that in the old days modesty 
used to prevent consummation for a long time. ‘Lhe brother is present 
duriog the nikah and leaves next day. Three nights are spent by the 
girl with her husband and then she goes back to her parents’ house 
with her father or brother, who comes to fetch her. She stops away 
ten days or so and is again brought back by a relative of the husband. 
Her father is supposed to give her a bullock, a goat or the like on her 
second departure. 

Slight differences may occur in different sections. The points to 
notice are the presence of the bridegroom at the betrothal, his absence 
from the wedding, and the accompaniment of the girl by her brother to 
the husband’s house. Ths dum plays little part except as a musician. 


Wazir, said to be a sub-caste of the Awd4ns. 

Wears, an Ardéin clan (agricultural) found ia Montgomery. 
Wetan, a Jt clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Wervina, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery, 
Wisner, a Kharral clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 
Wuxi, a Jdét clan (agricultural) found in Multén. 

Wu, a clan (agricultural) found in Shéhpur. 

Winzart, a woman of the Ghuldm olass in Peshéwar. 

Wipau, a Dogar clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


508 Wirk—Wurgara. 


Wisk, (1) 2 Jdt tribe whose head-quartera are the Gujrénwdla and Lahore 
districts, especially the former in which they own 182 villages. They 
claim origin from @ Manhés Réjput called Virak, who left Jammu and 
settled at Ghuchli in Amritsar; and in Gujrdnwdla nearly a third of 
them have returned themselves as Réjputs, but they marry freely 
with the Jdt tribes of the neighbourhood. They say that their ancestor 
Virak was descended from Malhan Nams (Mal again!) the founder of 
the Manhds tribe of R4jputs, and was connected with the Réjds of 
Jammu. Leaving Parghow4l in Jammu, he settled in Amritsar and 
married a Gil Jét girl whose personal strength won his affections. On 
his death she became sati, but was delivered of a son just as the pyre 
was lighted, and though the bystanders wished to burn him too, he was 
rescued by a mirdsi who named him Ajiv, Customs at betrothal and 
marriage are much the same as those of the Kahlons. ‘The first 
observance at a wedding is the jandian, but as a matter of fact all, 
both men and women, assemble at a ber tree. There a hired ram 
is washed and made to stand. If it shakes its head the ancestor is 
supposed to be pleased. Then follow the distribution of sird and 
manda, the mayan, etc.—see under Waraich, The Gujrdnwila tradition 
is that Wirk’s father Mcdersen (?Indar Singh) left Parghowdl and 
settled in Amritsar, By his Gil wife he had 3 sons, Drigar, Wirk and 
Warran, Wirk left 4 sons of whum only one had issue, and 25 genera- 
tions ago his grandson moved westwards into Gfjraénwdla, There are 
three main sections of the tribe, the Jopur, Vachra, and Jau, The tribe 
rose to some political importance about the end of last century, ruling 
a considerable tract in Guiraawéle and Lahore till subdued by Ranjit 
Singh. Intermarriage with the Waran is avoided, but is allowed with 
all other Jdts. ‘he custom of pagri-vand prevails. Daughters do not 
inherit, but adoption within the tribe and up to10 years of age is 
common. 


(2) a Kamboh clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 
Wirys, an Ardin clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar, 


Wotina, a tribe of Jéts, found in Sidlkot, which claims Réjput origin. Its 
epooym lived near Jhelum and its settlement in Sidlkot dates from the 
time of Mal Deo of Jammu. 


Woraara, one of the Baitanni Pathén clans found in Bannu, the other 
being the Danna. The Wurgara are often styled a fagir gawm, and 
are descended from the hill tribe which held the hills before the advent 
of the Dannas. The latter have two septs Boba and Bobak, 
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Yina Cuunapa—see under Kéng-chumpa. 
Yusuxon, seo under Shin, p. 405 supra. 


Yipa@uin, a tribe which so styles itself in the Ludkho tract of Chitrél and 
gives the name of Yidokh to the whole valley with all its branches 
from the Hindoo Koosh to the Chitra river. The tribe is found in the 
upper Ludkho valley and is a portion of the race which occupies 
Munjén on the northern side of the Hindoo Koosh whence they migrated 
some seven generations ago. They number about 1,000 families and 
like the Munjénis are all Maotais by sect: Biddulph’s Tribes of the 
Hindoo Koosh, p. 64. 


Youat, a Jét clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 


Yuura, villagers, in Léhul. The Yulfa hold the great bulk of the fields in 
jeolas or holdings (? bundles) subject to the payment of ¢al, 7. e. rent or 
revenue, the performance of begdr or corvée, and certain periodical 
services to the Thakur. They were held by Lyall to be subordinate 
proprietors of their holdings. — 


Ytstrzai, a Path4n tribe described on p. 254 swpra: see also pp. 259-1. 
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ZAsrpi, a Sayad clan (agricultural) found in Montgomery. 


Zap, a Safi sect or order which derives its name from Khwaja Abdul Ahad, 
son of Zaid, whose shrine is at Basré. 


Zaimousnt, a tribe of Pathdns, nearly all settled in Upper Miranzai 
ZaminvAr, @ faction in Jhelum : ae6 Chaudhridl. 

ZansAni, a Sayyid clan (agricultural) found in Amritsar. 

ZANKEE, a dancing eunuch, dressed in woman’s clothes. 

Zanvaser, cf. Parsi. t 
ZaRKAN, & clan of the Kékar Pathdns, neighbours of the Zarkanni Ba'och. 
ZaRKANNI, another name for the Bagti (q. v.) tuman of the Batoca. 

Zaina, lit. ‘ erect,’ in Balochi: also the name of a Baloch sub-tribe. 

Zizak, one of the two great sections of the Gugidni Pathdns. 


Zmari, a Pathén tribe which appears to be mainly confined to Balochistan. 
[tis descended from Midni and is therefore connected with the J4fir 
and Lini Pathéns. It has a sub-sectiou called Mizri. With the 
Masakhel they hold the crest of the main Sulaimén range to the west 
of the outer hills held by the Ushtardna. 


Zon, the Tibetan name for the Lohér or ironsmith. 


Zoumrani, a small Pathén clan found scattered over the Pahdérpur tract of 
Dera Ismail Khan. 
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APPENDIX A. 


The Utrdddhe in Jhang* comprise the following sections :— 


Abmandbadi, Attock 
Ahuja, Huja, Attock 
Babbar, Babar, Gujrat 
Bénga, Sidlkot, Bangi, Attock 
Batra, Pesh&war 
Bhigra 
Bhusri 
Bhutiani 
Bhuddi 
Bodhraji in Attock 
Botijé, Attock 
Budhraja 
Chachra, also in Attock 
Chanana, Sidlkot, Chandha, Gujrat 
Chaola, also in Peshawar, Attock, Gujrat 
Chhabr4ft also in Attock, Gujrét 
Chhadi, Gujrat 
Chhokré 
Chitk4ra 
Chodi, Attock 
Chugé 
Dallg-wani, Multan 
Dhingra, also in Attock 
aE 


nat 
Elawédhi 

Gand 

Gharbandi, Attock 


ita, 
Ghogar, Sidlkot 
Girotra, also in Peshéwar, Attock 
Gos4n-Mule-Santie 
Guruward, Sialkot 
Gul4ti Gujrat, Ghulati, also in Attock 
Gumbaz, Attock 
Gumhbifr, , 
Jaléha 
Kalra 
Kandal 
Kantror 


Kathuria,§ also in Attock, Katura in 


Sidlkot. 
Kawatr4, Kawatra, Attock 


Khénijan} 

Kera, Attock 

Khandpur, Sialkot 
Kharbanda 

K hattar 

Kheré 

Khetarpal 

Khuréné, also in Gujrét 
Kochar, Attock 

Kubbar, Gujrat 

Kur. 7a 

Luthyr4 

Madan 

Makhijé, Makija, Peshawar 
Manchiods, also in Sidikot, Attock 
Mankand, Attock ; 
Minochg, also in (sujrat 
Ménak tahl4, also in Altock 
Mati, Attock 

Mendhirata, Atiock 

Matijé, Attock 

Miglani 

Mungia 

NangpaAl, also in Attock 
Narang, also in Gujrét, Narag in Attock 
Nirul4, also in Peshawar, Gujrat 
Papila, Gu): at. 

Pasrij4 

Poplai 

Put4ni, Altock 

R4jp4l, Attock 

Rawal, Attock, Gojrat 

Riori 

Sachdeo, also in Gujrgt 
Sethi, also in Attock, Gujrat 
Sukeja, Attock 

Suneja 

Thareja 

Ubb4waj 

Wadwa, Attock, Wadhws, Multan 
Wirmfni 


The Dahira or Dahra in Jhang include the following Sections :— 


Ahuja, Huja, in Attock 

Anej4 

Arneja 

Aspring, Attock 

Bagahi . : 
Bagga, classed as Bari in Peshawar 
Bajéj, Baz&z, Attock, Multén 
Balesri, Attock 

B&ng4, also in Multan 

Batija, Attock 


Batra, Attock, Multén: Bunjdhi io Peshdwar 





Baweja, Muli4n 

Bebri 

Budhbréj4 

Billa 

Bbitnd, Multan 

Ch4ba, Chabré, dttock 

Ohachré, Bunjahi in Peshdwar 

Chénné 

Chéold, Attock, Gujrét, Multén: Bari in 
Peshawar 


Chugh, Gujrét: Bunjéhi in Peshéwar 


* Other Districts in which got is also found are noted against its name. 
+ The Chhabras do not wash their hair or clothes in Magh and make a guest sleep with 


his shoes under his head. 
t+ Duds do not use new 


curds and the al (said to be a kind of cucumber), 
§ The Kathurids are said to be great smokers. 
ij Kbamijans who affect the Guru Walabb. 


ad 


hi Thékur of Mithra abstain from meat and liquor. 
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Chhipupiani Kochar, Bari in Peshawar 
Chichré, Attock Lakhija, Attock 
Chitkar4 Langdni, Attock 
Dang, also in Attock Lind 
Dangra, Attock Lalla 
Dud Lungari, B4ri in Peshawar 
Dhingra, Bari in Peshawar Loté 
Dandlé Madan 
Dér4, Multan Madanpotra 
Dhamija Makej4&, Mult4n 
Dora Makhij4, Gujrat 
Dorejé or Kharbishé* Makkar, also in Gujrat, Multan, Attock 
Duleja, Attock M&naktablia, Attock 
aba Manjal, Multan 
Gakkar, Attock Matijg, Attock 
Gai, Attock Menhdiratt4 
Gand, Attock, Multan Miglani, Minjral 
Gandhi, Bari in Pesh4war Narang, Narg, Altock 
Ghatti, Bari in Peshéwar Pahw4, Paw4 io Attock 
Ghanbir Popli 
Gheié Parithi 
Giddar Pasrija 
Gugn4ni Patija 
Goubar Proti, Attock 
Gogia Rachpanri, Attock 


Gorewar4, M -ltén 
Gomd?, Attock 


Rajb4l, Attock 
Rawal, Attock 


Gulra, Bari ia Peshawar Rewari 
Gurtattd, Multdn Rinj4, Attock 
Hasijé, Multén Sachdeo 


Sainf, Attock 
Sapni, Bari in Peshawar 
Sanrij4, Attock 


Hora, Bari Gujrét in Peshawar 
Hori, in Attock 
Hija, Bunj4hi in Pesh&war 


Hurié Shakarshadha 

Ichhpiléni, Multan Sidand, also in Attock 

Jagesar, Attock Sindwani 

Janjikhel Sapr4, Gujrat, Barf in Peshawar 
Jhanb Satijs 

Jonejé& Setia 

JAnjikhel Salaja, Salucha, Gujrat 

Jhatia, Gujrat Sethi 


Jotmur4da, Attock 
Julijar, Attock 


Sopri, Attock 
Tageja, Multan 


ui 


Kikar or Kikeyj4, also in Attock, Gujrat Takkar 
K4lr4, also in Multan Taneja 
Kamré, also in Multan Thakral 
Kantaror Tilaja 
Kanwétra, Multan Tagré 
Khadpir, Gujrat Tutija Gujrat, (Sialkot) 
Khattar Ubbawij 
Khird4na, also in Attock, Multéno Utreja 
Khingar, Khetarpal Wadwai, also in Attock 
Khirbat Wasdeo 
Kinra 
The Dakhana gots in Multan are :— 
Ahuja Dhanija 
Badéni Dhingr4 
Bazaz Gajmani 
Chandni Ger& 


Seger SN es Se 
* Kharbisha is said to mean ill-favoured. 
¢ Gdb& women eschew the egg-plant, 
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Gidar Mehténi 
Gorija Mendé 
Kalra Nangpal 
Kamra Pabreja 
Kangar Rahejé 
Kiker Badéna 
Lind Saneja 
Lulla Batejé 
Mah4ni Taneja 
Manjal Tatejé 
Mastdni Wadhwé 


Mehndiratté 
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Bhatti clans: Lunar Rdjputs :— 


Bar Jandréke 
Bhagein Kahér 
Onapprak,* RAjoke. Méneke 
Dacwoui Mutamal 
Jaloke SAMIL 


Bhatti septs in Sialkot :— 


Annaeke 
Asoke 
Dirke 


Hattriai Some of these are descended from Bhiropal, 


Huraike 4 Giop4l, Korop4l, Kuthral and Wulli, the 5 
Kuthrélu son3 of Bhoni. 

Narkat 
Sideoke 


Sungraeke J 


-/ 








* But the Chaddrars are also said to be Solar Rajputs. 
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Gots of the Ohuhras :— 


Adewal, Adiw4l or Audew4) 

Athwél 

Atkal 

Babhi 

Badlén, claim descent from Punwdr Réjputs 

Bagahti 

Baggan 

Bagay, Bagyi 

Bagri, Bagre 

Bahmi 

Bains 

Balashahi 

Balgher 

? Bal Gobira 

Balu 

Balu 

Bart 

Bashar, Bast 

Basir 

Bed 

Bedlan, cf. Badlan 

Berkan 

Bhabanh (? b) 

Bhadar 

Bhadiyan 

Bhainwa4li 

Bhandara 

Bhannu 

Bhatti 

Bhikharke 

Bhobra 

Bhumbak 

Bigdsi 

Bignar 

Bila or Bile 

Bohat (Babut) 

Bome 

Borat, Bort, Burt 

Brimak 

Budlayan, cf. Badlan: ? Bublayan 

Burt, see Borat 

But, 

Chalarna 

Chandra 

Chanauria, Chanwaria, Chanware 

Chandal, Chandalia 

Charan 

Chauhén. 

Chedi, Chedde, Chida, Chidai 

Chhappar-, Chhapri ban (d) 
bhinja 

Chida, see Chedi 

? Chiphrahai— 

Chirrie 

Chosati 

Dab Gohar, -Gher 

Dédri 

Dakhiad 

Dalgach, Dalgache 

Daméar 

Dargam 

Dargat 

Deghachh 


Dhab, see Dhdp 
Dhai (? Dhia) ~ 
Dhakalia 

Dhalian, Dhalhaun 
Dhbinak 

Dhanwal 
Dhan(u)kwal 
Dhanar 

Dndp 

Dhériwal 
Dhilwan 

Dhelar 

Dibla 

Dilgaj 

Dil Bassi 

Dohana 

Donare 

Dugal 

Dulgach 

Dumra 

Farvain 

Gachand, Ghachand 
Gachli 

Gagra 

Gaital 

Géayat, ? -gat 
Garchade 

Ganhar 

Gegia 

Ghachand, see Gachand 
Ghai 

Garu, Ghéru 
Ghasur, Ghassar, Ghosar 
Ghilot 

Ghogharia 

Gil 


Gilgachh 
Godiw4l, Godiéla, Godala 
Gogalia 
Gudbdlé 
Gult4éni 
?Ghongar Begi 
Hale 

Hans 

Hatus ? -Hans 
Hatwal 

Jadan 


Jan(y)gala 

Jhangala 

Jhaba 

Jhai, Jhaya ; 
Jhanjhotar, Janjhotar, Jhajotar 
Jhanj atar 

Jhanjuba 

Jhaute 

Shinju 

Jhoni 

Jhonj 

SJhunjhat 

Joria 

Joia 
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Jutali Nahoti 

Kagét Naha 

Kigré, Kagri, Kégria, Kégya Kakri Ojina _ 

Kshéra Paganai 

Kaliata Pail Powar 

Kalidhai Pandit, -Joia, -Mian 

Kaliyana, dui, (? Karidna) Panwér 

Kandére, Kandiére, Kan:iéra, Kandarai, Pareche, Parcha 
Kandhare. Parhar, Pirhér 

Kangra Partan 

Kardita Peti 

Karotia Phal 

Kariéna Pharwa -bin 

Kharalia Pidhal 

Kharalai Pindphor 

Khassar, see Ghosar Pindhaér 

Khbokhar, -ia, Pirhar, see Parhar 

Khore Pirw4l 

Kilyara Pohal 

Korténa Puma 

Kosar, ace Ghosar Rathwal 

Kubhana ? Kuli Rangreta 

Kuliana Ranjila 

Kutana Rati, Ratia, (? re), Rati 

Lahanti Ratte (Shahpur) 

Ladhar Redlan 

Lahauri Rohiwan 

Lahira Rumal 

Labira Ratal 

Lahotni Saddi, Saddu 

Lohar Sahota, Sahuta, Sahotra 

Lohat Sandtar 

Lonia Sangar 

Losayat Sangelia 

Loti Sangsat 

Loyat Sanjotre 

Ladhar, Ludhar Saraswati 

Lumbar Sarbati 

Lat, Lite* Sarni 

M&dhal Saron 

Madhar Sarowte 

Magsar Sarpatra 

Mahde Sarsar 

Mahoti Sarshal 

Mabrolia Sarsut, cf, Saraswati : 

Makiyéna Sarsod 

Mandotia Sarswal 

Manhar S4rwan 

Manj Sarwate 

Mattu, Mattu, Mathu, Mittu Satri 

Mekha Set (Chanauria) 

Melawanda Skabotri 

Michal Sheikhre 

Milkhat Sidhu or Jhinjhu, ef. Dhat fic Lt 

Miltu ? Mittu Sindhu 

Miltu, -see Maltu Sirswara 

Mohne Soaini 

Mohai - Soda 

Momi, Mome Soria 

Muli Sosti, Sista 

Nahar, Nahir, Ndhar Soswil 

Nahl Suda, ef. Soda 





* The Lit were at one time great robbers and boldly claim that lit has come to mear 
* spoil ’ in consequence, : 
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Suegohar Tanboli 
Suri Lahotni Teji, Teje 
Susne Tengre, Tingre 
Sus Gohar (Hari gct) Teobar 
Sast4, see Sosti. Tosamar 
Suth Ujjainiwala 
Tagraina Uthwal, Cttwal 


Tank, Tanak, T4k, (Tamak ?) Waldi 
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APPENDIX D, 


The following is a list of the Gdjar sections :— 


Achhwan, Delhi 

Adhbgna, Delhi and Gurgaon 

Anbéota, descendants of Anbapal, Delhi 

Awana, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur and Gujrat: 
Awd4na, Hazara 

Babarwal, Gurdaspur 

Babanian, Gujrat 

Badhana, Gurgaon, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur: 
Badén&és, Hazdéra 

Bagri, Kapirthala: Bagira, Karodl: 
Bagaria, Gurdaspur : Bagri, Hoshi4rpur 

Béharwa4l, Gujrat: B&bari, Ambdla, Ludhi- 
éna, Hoshiérpur 

Bahlot, Gujrat 

Bainsi, Jullundur 

Bainsla, Delhi 

Bairallu, Gurgaon 

Bajar, Gujr4t, Haz4ra: Bujar,* Gurdéspur, 
—said to be of Jat origin: Jullundur, 
Hoshidrpur: Bijar, Ludhiana 

Bajiram, Gujrat 

Bakhla, Th4nesar 

Balian, descended from Banir(u)p4), Delhi 

Banat, Ludhiana 

? Baima, Ludhiéna 

Bénian, Gujrdt : Bannidna, Kaithal: Bania, 
Ludbi4na, Hoshiérpur, Hazara 

Bansalha, Delhi, see Bansatta 

? Baénsla, Gurgaon and Karndl 

Banth, Ludhiana, Hoshiarpur, Gujrat, Gur- 
d&spur, said to be of Jét origin 

Baraya, Kaithal: Barera, Ludhi4na 

Barj, Haz4ra 

Barkat, Gujrdt: -gat, Ludhiana, Hosbidr- 
pur, Gurd4spur 

Barréh, Gujrat 

Béru, Gujrat aud Kaithal 

Basai, Gujrat 

Basatta, Gurgaon 

Basoia, Hoshidrpur 

Bat-4l Gorsi, Jullundur 

B4ths, Kapirtbala: Bantb,* Gurddéspur 

Bathan, Kaparthala 

Battan, Ludhi4na 

Baunkar, Ludhiéna 

Belsar, Thanesar 

Bhabra, Jullundur 

Bhaddna, Gujr4t ; -dhana, Delhi, Jullundur, 
Gurddspur 

Bhaini, Kapurthala 

Bhalesar, Gujrat, Gurd4spur : -r4, Hoshiér- 


pur 

Bhamru, Gurgaon 
Bhand, Gujrat 
Bhanesar, Ludhiéna 
Bhani, Jullundur 
Bhdnsié, Hazéra 


“Claim J4t origin. 





H. Bhargar,t Né&bha: -kar, Gujrat 

Bhalhati, Thdnesar 

Bhatti, Kaptrthala, N&bha, Gujrat, Delhi : 
Bhatias, Kaithal, Hoshiarpur: Bhati, 
Karn4l, Ludbiina 

Bhaura, Gurddspur 

Bhobla, Ludhi4na 

Bhodwal, Panipat 

Bhojki, Hosbidrpur 

Bhomele, Hoshiarpur: Bhumla, Haz4ra 

Bhonjak, Ludhiéna 

Bhotla, descendants of Bharup, Delhi 

Bhus, Ludhiana 

Bidhori, Gurgaon, Delhi 

Bijarai, Ludhi4na 

Bijor, Gurddspur 

Bijrén, Hazara 

Bilan, Hoshiarpur 

Binthan, Nabha 

Blatia, Gurdaspur 

Bokan, Delhi: Bukkan, Gujrat 

Bola, Ludhiéna 

Budhana, descendants of Bhopél, Delhi 

Butar, descendants of ditto ? 

Chahbra, Hazara 

Chakor, Karnél 

Chajju, Bah4walpur 

Chala, Gurd4spur 

Chaleguri, Ludhiana 

Chandaila, Delhi, Gurgaon 

Chandana, Karnal 

Chapr4na, Delhi, Nabhat 

Char, Nébha: Char, Gujrat: Char, Kaithal, 
Ludhidna, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur 

Charia, Ludhiana 

Chauhan, Gujr4t, Th4nesar, Karn4l, Am- 
bala, Ludhid4na, Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, 
Hazata 

Chautri, HazAra 

Chechi, Delhi, Kaithal, Thdnesar, Karnél, 
Ambéla, Hoshiarpur, Gurdaspur : Chain- 
chi, Gurg4on: Cheji, Ludhiana, Hazara, 
originally Kathanas 

Chedar, Ludhiana 

Chhachhi, Kapirthala : Chacha, Nabha 

Chhéli, Gurd4spur, Gujrat 

Chhamman, Panipat, claim to be Tunwar 
RAjputs by origin 

Chhauris, Delbi 

Chhédle, Hoshiarpur 

Chh4wali, Kaptrthala : 
Gujrat, Jullundur 

Chhawan, Kapirthala 

Chhokar, Karnal, Pénipat, claim to be 
Jadun Rajputs by origin, Gujrat 

Chhora, Kapurtbala 

Chinori, descendants of Chhainpal, Delhi 


-Ti, Gurdaspur, 


a 


+ The Bhargar in Nébha do not affix wooden planks to their doors or roofs, but use 
thatch; because one of their women became sati, but the building raised in her honour was 
never completed. This looks like a tradition of a hypzethral shrine, 


$ The Chapr&né, Bhargar. 
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Chohla, Ludhiana 

Chokan,* Delhi and N4bha 

Chokar, Ludhiéna 

Chupra, Gurd4spur,{ Chopré, Ludhiéna 

Dabhdar, Kapdrthala, Dabdar, Guj r4t 

Dandi, Hoshidrpur 

D4ngi, Hoshigrpur: Dangi, Ludhbigna: 
Danji, Ambala 

Dao, Hazdra 

Dapi, Karnal 

Datyér, Karnal 

Dedar, Haz4ra 

Dedhar, Kapirthala 

Dedhsar, Ambdla 

Debar, Gujrat 

Dhaidha, descendants of Diptipal, Delhi 

Dhakkar, Ludhidéna, Hoshiérpur, Kapir- 
thala, Gujrat 

Dhal4k,t Kaithal, Karnal 

Dhdo, Gujrét: Dhu, Thanesar 

Dhawati, Nabha 

Dhfdar, Hoshiarpur 

Dhinda, Gujrat 

Dholi, Karnal 

Dhosi, Karnal 

Dhunchak, Gujrat 

Doga, Gujrat 

Doi, Gurgaon, Nabha, Gujrat 

Durati, Gurgaon 

Fatali, Fatili, Gujrat 

? Gdbdan, Gujrat 

Gaige, Gujrat 

Gajgéhi, Gujrat: originally Khatanas, but 
called thus from gajgah, a silver orna- 
ment worn by horses 

Gaur, Ludhiana 

Garle, Kaithal 

Gogi, Gujrét, Gurd&spur, Ludhidna 

Ghorg Rip, Gurgaon 

Gigal, Ludhiana 

Gils, Hazdra 

Godhri, Gujrat 

Gorsi, Delhi, Kaithal, Karn4l, Ndbha, 
Ludhigna, Hoshidrpur, Jullundur, Ka- 
parthala, Gurd4spur, Gujr4t, Haz4ra 

Hakla, Gujrét, Hoshiarpur 

Hatdr, Karnal 

Hekaria, Hoshiarpur 

Hir, Hoshi4rpur 

Jagal, Hazéra 

J&bay, Thanesar 

Jaji, Jullundur 

Jand, Nabha 

Jandhar, Karn4l 


Jangal, Ludhidna, Gujrét 

Jagal, Gurdaspur 

Jatla, Gurdaspur 

Jayyan, Karnél 

Jhandar, Gujrét: Jhindar, Bazdra 

Jhokar, Thdénesar 

Jhori, Ludhidna 

Jhdt-kahne, Karnal 

? Jeji, Thdnesar 

Jindo, Gurdaspur: Jindar, Hoghiérpur 

Kahotar, see Khotar, thénesar 

Kaira, Hoshiarpur 

Katér, Hoshiérpur 

Kélas, Kaitbal, Ludhidna, Kapdrthala, 
Gurdaspur, Gujrat: Kalas, Hazara 

Kaélia, Hoshidrpur 

Kalear, Karna] : Kalaan, Ludhiana 

Kalafén, Karndl, claim to be Chauhén 
R4jputs by origin, Panipat 

Kaneji, Ludhigna 

Kanda), Hazara 

Kanti, Ludhiéna, Hoshidrpur 

Kapasia, Delbi 

Kari, Hazéra 

Karlidna, Gurgaon 

K&esla, Thénesar 

Kfsan, Karnél 

Kaséna, Gurgaon, Delhi, Kaithal, Nébha, 
Ludhiéne, Hoshifrpur, Gurddspur, Guj- 
rét, Hazdéra 

? Kataria, Hoshiarpur 

Katbéria, Hazdra 

Katéru, Gujrét: Katériss, Kaithal: Katari, 
Ludhi4na: Kataria, Gurddspur : Katbéna, 
Kaptrthala, Hazéra: Kath, Thénesar, 
Karn4l: Kat-, Hoshidrpur, Jullundur, 

Katnes, Kaithal 

Khanéri, Karn4l 

Khanda, Hoshiarpur 

Kharana, N&bba: Khal-, Delhi 

Khari, Gurgaon, Delhi, Ludhidna 

Kh4ri, Kaithal, Gurdaspur, Gujrdt 

H. Khatdna, descendants of Khattipal, Delhi, 
Gurgaon, Ludhi4na, Gurddspur, Gujrat, 
Hazéra. In Nabha (Bawal) they claim 
to be Tanir Rajputs and to have come 
from Kathu-nagarin Jaipur. As devotees 
of Baéw4 Mohan Dds of Bhadawdés they 
avoid flesh and liquor. 

Khepars, Kaithal, Hoshi4rpur: Khepor, 
Gurd4spur 

Khir, Ludhiana 

Khohar, Gurgaon, Karn4]: -par, Ludhidna 

Khokhar, Thanesar 


me 


* Sankat, a Ohauhdn R4jput had his abode in Sdmbhar, but he was a great robber and was 
obliged to leave it. He carried off a damsel whose kinsmen pursued him, but fled on hear- 


ing a barber ring the marriage-bell. H 


ence these Gujars are called Chokan, ‘one whe 


misses,’ As devotees of Ban Deo the Chokans do not use cotton without offering some to 
him, nor will they burn cotton sticks for fuel. The first tonsure is also performed at Ban 


Deo’s shrine in Raipur. 
+ Claim Khatri origin. 


t Only giving daughters to the Khoter and Chhokar Gujars east of the Jumna, the 
Dhal&ks have not unreasonably brought upon their village, Keorak, suspicions of female 


infanticide. 
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Khoter, U. P. 

Kisani, founded Kéluwél in Kapirthala 

Kohli Kapdrthala: Koli, Gurgaon, Karnal, 
Hoshiarpur, Ludbi4na, Gurddspur, Guj- 
r4t, Hazara 

Kokni, Ludbid4na 

Lada, Gujrat 

Ladi, Gujrét, Ambéla 

La-, Hoshiérpur, Hoshiarpur 

Lakhan Raj, Gujrat 

Lali, Kaithal, Thinesar, Ludhignoa, Gurd4s- 


pur 

Lambnir, Gujrdt 

Langrana, Gujrat 

Latali, Ludhigna 

Lavi, Jullundur 

Loda, Kaithal 
Ludhiana, Hazira 

Logan, Th4nesar 

Lobnur, Delhi: -mur, Gurgaon, Ludhidna 

Lobsar, Gujrat 

Loti, Karnél 

Lu-da, Gujrét 

Limar, Hoshiér pur 

Madher, Ludhi4na 

Mahesi, Gujrat. Hoshidrpur 

Mahor, Ludhidna 

Maj wal, Gurdaspur 

Makas, Hoshiarpur 

Makkar, Gujrat 

Malkana, Gurddspur 

M4lé, Hazdra 

Mangas, Gurgaon 

Mankaria, Ludhiana 

Maradi, Nabha 

Marer, Karn4l 

Margat, Jullundur 

Mehrer, Ludhiina 

Melu, Gurd4spur, Kapirthala, NAbha: * 
Mehlu, Gujrat, Amb4la, Ludhidna: Mili, 
Hazd4ra 

Melmi, Haz4ra 

Mesi, Ludhiana 

Meti, Ludhiana 

Motli, Ludhiana 

Mitla, Ludhiéna 

Modi, Gurd4spur, said to be of Pathén 
origin 

Mohu, Ludhi4na~s- 

Mokar, Ludhiana 

Mouan, Kapirthala, Hoshi4rpur, Gurd4s- 
pur,t said to be originally Kahlon Jats, 
Gujrat : Mohnin, Muhbnin, Ludhifna 

Mori, Ludhid4na and Hoshi4rpur 

Motan, Gujrat 

Mothsar, Amb4la 

Motla, Hoshi4rpur, Gurd4spur 

Motri, Ludhi4na 

Muderu, Ambala 


-i, Gurd4spur, 


Mundan, Delhi : Mund, Hoshifrpur: -dan, 
Karnél: -addan: Kaithal ‘ 

Muréri, Gujrat, Hoshidrpur 

Namaré4, Hoshidrpur, Gujrat 

Nangri, descendants of Naghp4! Delhi 

Nijra, Bahéwalpur 

Niru, Ambéla 

Nik4di, Delhi 

Nun, Ludhiana, Gujrat: Nan, Hoshi4rpur 

Padhana, Gurdéspur 

Pagar, Hoshidrpur 

Paili, Gurgaon 

Pamrd, Hazéra 

Panth, Bahawalpur 

Pasani, Kapirthala 

Pasaria, Ludhiéna 

Paswal, Ambdla, Ludhigéna, Kapirthala, 
Hoshidrpur, Gujrat, Gurd4spur, HazAra : 
Pos, Kaithal 

Patta, Ludhidna 

Paur, N4bba, Gujr4t: Pur, Hoshidrpur, 
Haz4ra: Poy, Kaithal, Ludhi4na 

Phada4r, Kapirthala 

Phagna, Delhi 

Phambra, Gujrat 

Phogni, Gurgaon 

Pholra, Hoshidrpur: -i, Ludhigna 

Phulsa, Gurd4spur 

Phumbla, Gujrat 

Poswal, see Pas-: Posw4r, Gurgaon 

Powér, Kaparthala 

Rai, Hoshid4rpur 

Rainkawal, Delhi 

Ralaiti, Gujrat 

Rathi, Kaithal, Karn4l, Ludhigna 

Ratw4l, Th4nesar 

Raw4l, Karnél (27 villages in Panipat), 
claim to be Khokhar R4jputs by origin 

Rawalsar, Ludhiéna 

H. Rawat Mundan, N&bha, claim descent 
from R&wat and Garsi a Gujari, the bride 
whom he won after a severe struggle in 
which many heads (mundan) fell. In 
Jaipur, where they are numerous, they 
avoid widow remarriage and keep their 
women in parda, but this is not the case 
in Nabha. 

Saber, Gujrdt 

Sangrana. Gujrdt 

Séngu, GujrdAt : 
SAngon, Th4nesar 

Sanju, Haz4ra 

Saramdna, Gujrd4t 

Sardhana, Delhi, N&bha, Ludhid4na 

Sari, Bahawalpur 

Sardhi, Karnal 

Sid, Ludhigna, Hoshidrpur, Kapirthala, 
Gurd4spur, Gujrdt 

Sur4n, Nabha 


: -ghu, Kaithal : 
: Sangu, Ludhidna 





*In Ndbha the Melu are converts to Isl4m, but still avoid 4 gofs in marriage, Their 
women wear the gown, and they avoid blue clothes. They will not build two hearths close 
together ; or sell milk, lest the animal fall ill, so they sell ghi only. 


+ Said to be endogamous in Gurdaspur, 
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Tanch, Hazéra Thekaria, Gurdéspor, Gujrat 
Tandar, Jullundur Thikria, Hazira 
Tandi, Ludhiéna Thila, Gujrat 
T i, Gurgaon Topa, Gujrat: originally Kathénas, one of 


Tanis, Ludhiana 

Tapur, descendants of Tonp-al, Delbi, 
Nébha 

Taoni, Ambala 

Tas, Gujrat 

Teru, Haz4ra 

Thargali, Ludhiana 


whom paid Akbar Ra. 1,265,000 in topes 
for the privilege of building Gujrét town 
Tar, Gurgaon, Kaithal, Ludbidna, Hoshisr- 
pur, Kapirthala, Gurdaspur, Gujrit 
Vedar, Gurdéspur 
Wape, Karnal 
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Some of the 84 gots of the Kélibansi Jhiwars of Gurgaon, Boria Kanthiw4la by caste, 


Ab{d Kakralia Babronat 
? Antal or Chanwar Khotoria Baironat 
Baironat Khontel 
Balanot Kurdet 
Bamnawat Lamcharta 
Bargajar Malia 
Ohauhén Nohal 
Dogeta Panwal 
Handia Phalaria 
Kataria Shakkarwal 

Unta Séna 


Jhiwar gots in Karndl. 


Antal Jhoka, Kalan 

Badran Kalian 

Baison Kangar 

Banhata (Bardbia) Kaison 

Bhati4ra, Bhatti Lémsar 

Brahin Lohla 

Chélag Mahir 

Chauhén Malre 

Dhonchak Matoria 

Dhoré - Puao 

Gadri Radhén (Rahd4n) 

Haddé Ruhal 

Tnén Tailian 

Inar Tindmén (Tuar) 
Turde 
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JULAHA GoTs. 


The following are the Muhammadan gots in J(nd : ~ 


Badgiajar 
Baisal The Jangla Muhammadan gota in Nabha are :~ 
Balé'ich Balinich ; 
Barmi Hai The Péra Muhammadan gots in 
Bhékar Bhatt{ Nabha are :— 
Bhokhé Chauhén Chhélié 
Héthi Obhariw4l Chharia 
Jégne Dhédha Chhutéi 
Jépa Dhdina Dhér 
Jéye Dhinfe ? Kénjan 
Kalak Jamit Laksfr 
Kamal Kahin Léi 
Petpare Kanchhar, Khénchar in Jind Méd 
Punwar Katéra, -y4, in Jind Parchia 
Saddhi Lahnu, Lénéd in Jind Behike 
BSahdéo Midh4r 
S4rad Moth Mal 
Baroya Radh, Rad in Jind 
Sinhmir Samb 
Sisp4l Sardpal, ? Saropél in Jind 
Séhal Saréya in Jind 
Téhdi Sindhi 
Tir Bins Mal 
Uchén 
The following are the gots in Kapirthala :— 
P Aklér Mobli 
Alei Moné 
Bépél Méré 
Bhular Nadi 
Dati4 Nandi 
Dégal Margat 
Déo Pandan 
Déyar Parat 
Dhadle Patti 
Dadar Radhéwa 
Gil Réhal 
Jaimal Radji 
That Rawan 
K4dar Sahmal 
Kaira Saigal, Sahkal 
Ké6ri Satta 
Kurdéb Sindha 
Mad Sédal ‘ 


Mamin Sédi 
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KAMBOHS. BAWAN GOTA. 


(1) Barrar (27) Pandhu 
(2) Thind (28) N4ra 
(3) Abdél (29) Jatmal 
(4) Sandhi (30) Shahi 
(5) Dhot (31) Sothpal 
(6) Josan (32) Banuri 
(7) Dhapju (33) Batti 
(8) Bhawan (34) Tarni 
(9) Mami (35) Lal 
(10) Hande (36) Channa 
(11) Matte (37) Nandhe 


(J2) Ratan Pal 
(13) Jammun 


(38) Surme 
(39) Sahige 


(14) Jausi (40) Gallon 
(15) Kaure (41) Takhe 
(16) Jie (42) Same 
(17) Jhana (43) Nandan 
(18) Mahrok (44) Banayek 
(19) Khand (45) Mahesi 
(20) Trij (46) Chandi 
(21) Jéhani (47) Bagi 
(22) Jag (48) Lore 
(23) Bhandari (49) Totie 
(24) R46 (50) Cb4k 
(25) Dasre (51) Chatarith 


(26) Néghpél 


(52) Pathén 


Tho gots of the Chaurdst goté4 Kambohs are :— 


o yahenm (4) Beigel 
¢ okre (5) Kawhi 
(4) Barkare (6) Makaure 


The 22 Kanet khels in Kotéha. 


Badyéli 
Banél 
Bhadél 
BhanGral 
Ohanyani 
Chhalént 
Damrél 
Dérari® 
Gomhél 
Kandlél 
Khanori 
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Khauti 
Khawél 
Kodhali 
Kothél 
Kotyal 
Mablu 
Math 
Phatrél 
Rajdna 
Sohti 
Tohni 
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* Said to be originally Brahmans who ‘ degenerated’ into Rajputs. All the Rajput 


degenerated into Kanets by adopting karewa, 


P.N.Q.1, § 761, 
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KUMHAR GOTs. 


The Hindu Mahr gots are reported to be as follows :~ 


Ahitan, Jind. Cf. Aitan in Gurddspur 
Aku, Jind 

Badlfé, Sirmdr (from BAdli near Lelhi) 
Balun, Maler Kotla 

Baral, Jind 

Barygoti, Jind 

Barginé, Jind 

Bawéuiw4l, Jind 

Bhar4l, Jind 

Bhopal, Jind 

Chaéol{, Jind 

Charak, Jind 

Chhalg4nia, Jind 

Chond, Jind 

Dal, Jind 

Dharén, Jind 

Dirath, Jind 

Doriwal, Jind 

Ghien, Jind 

Golh4n, Jind 

Jalandhra, Jind 

Jhoke, Jind 

Kararw4l, Jind 

Katt, Jind 

Kelis, Jind, Kilia, Lahore* 


Kumbharwaél, Jind 
M4hin, Jind 

Nokhal, Jind : Lahore* 
Pandi, Jind 

Pinsia, Jind 

Ratnia, Jind, Maler Kotla 
Rokne, Jind 

Sainmé4r, Maler Kotla 
Sangroha, Jind : Lahore* 
Sardiwél Jind 

Sarohi, Sirmir, 

Sarsuta, Maier Kotla 
Shermir, Sirmir 
Sinhmér, Jind 

Sohal, Maler Kotla, Jind 
Sokhal, Jind, Maler Kotla, LAhore* (—drier) 
Sokhl4n, Jind 


_ Bulgania, Maler Kotla 


Sunare, Jind 

Sunamre, Sirmar (from Sundm) 
Tania, Jind, 

Ténk, Jind 

Tile Phidr, Jind 

Turkiwal, Jind 


The Hindu Gola gots are said to be 180,000 in number aud to include :— 


Badlia, Rohtak 
Badmunda, Lahore 
Baihonwa4l, Lahore 
Bairwél, Gurgaon 
Barawél, Gurgaon. 
Bariwal, Rohtak. 
Bedwal, Gurgaon 
Bhadarpuria, Gurgaon 
Bhagauria, Lahore 
Bhandoria, Gurgaon 
? Bharatpuria, Rohtak 
Bhatiw4l, Lahore 
Bhekolia, Gurgaon 
Bisaria, Gurgaon 
Danwaria, Gurgaon 
Dhalwaria, Gurgaon 
Dhanghan, Gurgaon 
Dhamiwal, Gurgaon 
Dhiminal, Gurgaon 
Haibaria, Gurgaon 
Jadalia, Gurgaon 
Jajoria, Gurgaon 


Jalandhra,*- Lahore 
Jhajhari, Rohtak 
Kargwél, Lahore 
Karwiwal, Gurgaon 
Kasena, Gurgaon 
Khadilia, Rohtak 
Kharolia, Rohtek 
Khataolia, Gurgaon 
MAloria, Rohtak 
Mamoria, Gurgaon 
Méroria, Rohtak 
Marwal, Gurgaon 
Phérw4, Gurgaon 
Sakharlia, Gurgaon, Sukhralia, Lahore 
Sakwalia, Gurgaon 
Satwansia, Gurgaon 
Thangria, Gurgaon 
Taj4ria, Rohtak 

? Tainanwal, Gurgaon 
Tesia, Gurgaon 
Tharharia, Gurgaon 
Tohaniwal, Gurgaon 


1, Mérw4ri. Of these the B4gyi or Mérwari have the following gota in Jind :— 


BSbalia 
Bainiwél 
Bhtéritwél 
Dadarwél 
Gauri 
Ghaeolia 
Ttang 


Karoriwél 
Kathelwél 
Pansfa 
Sanghath{4. 
S4énthid4n 
Sokhal 
Sfindén 


* Ngkwél ‘respected ' lit, ‘having hair on the nose,’ Pers. ndk bal, 
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Jn Sidlkut District the Desi have the following gots: — 


Ahitan. 
Bajhotra 
Barial 
Bhikbkhan 
Chunkotra 
Jambe 
Jawala 
Jojla 


Kakialia 
Keon 
Kir 

Lole ? 
Salotra 
Satti 
Tarphiar 


The Des{ gofs or sections in Gurdéspur and Gujrat are :— 


Ahitan, Gurd&spur, Sialkot 

Ajra, Gurddspur 

Bharal, Gurdaspur 

Dab, Gurdaspur 

Dagoria, Gurddéspur 

Dol, Gurdaspur 

Halba!, *Gurdéspur ) 


Jhanjotri, Gurdaspur 

Mafyar, Gurdéspur 

Mangotri Gurdéspur 
Pansotri=Tarkotri, Gurdaspur 
Suidra, Gurdaspur 

Tak, * Gurddéspur 

Tarkotri, Gurdaspur, cf. Pansotri 


In Kaptrthala and Amritsar the Mabr-Gola classification appears to be unknown and 


the Hindu Kumhér gots are: ~ 
Aku, Kapirthala 


Athién, ,, 
Baip4l, _,, 
Balgan, Amrilsar 
Bhopal, .. 


Chirimar, Kapurthala 
Deo, Amritsar 

Dhab, Kapurthala 
Dol, ‘ 

Gore, ¥ 


Jhalli, Kaparthala 

Johr, ” 

Kharl, Amritsar 

Lebar, i 

? Loloh, Kapdr 

Malli, Kaptirthala and Amritsar 
Raindi, Amritsar 

Sangar, 3 


Singu, n 
Sokhal, Kaptrthalaand Amritsar 
Talwand!, Kaptrthala oaly. 


The Muhammadan Desi gots or sections in Jind and Méler Kotla are :— 


Agroia, Jind 
Dhathrat, ,, 

Dopalia, _,, 
Gharelia, ,, 
Hainsiwal ,, 

Jathan _,, 
Janaulia, Méler Kotla 
Jaa, Jind 
Kanania, _,, 


Kandaélia, Jind 


Kopalia. __,, 
Méab{wil, ,, 
Méwal, i 
Nagauri. ,, 
Rohtaki, ,, 
S4nghwao, ,, 


Sarao, Méler Kotla 


The Multéni seclions in Nabha, Jind and Maler Kotla are :— 


Ahitan, Maler Kotla 
Abnian ss, 5 
Balin, 4 
Bhatard, NAbha 
Chaohi, Maler Kotla 
Chsund, Fr 


Chor, Jind 

Ghoda, Jind 

Ghuen, Maler Kotla, also in Amritsar 
Ghumman, Nabha 


ef. Inbian in Amritsar 


also in Amritsar, 
Chand in Nébha 


Hatthi, Nabba (— obstinate) 
Jhajral, Jind 

Jhujhrai, Amritsar 

Khamb, Jind, Khumb, Amritsar 
Kunjar, Mdler Kotla 

Nakwal, *Maler Kotla 

Matkan, Nabha 

fang, t Mdler Kotla 

Sokhal, ” 

Sun, t 7 


Taggar, mh 


* Ndkwal, ‘respected’ lit. ‘having hair on the nose,’ Pers. nak bl 


t Sing, == a spear, or mimicry. 
$ Sun, insensible ? 
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‘The Muhammadan Kumbér sections in Amritsar and in Kaptrtbala are :— 


Ag Phandi 
Bashtri Raidi 
Bholawi Sambélu 
ae eanaee 
Da angar 
Dol fini 

? Hamadpal oT 
Jaur na 
Kund Talepial 
Loshia Thot, and in Kapurthala 
Loi Tondhi 
Magar 


besides those already specified. 


The Muhammadan Desi sections in Sidlkot and Gujrat are :— 


Abitan, Sialkot Rakkar, Sialkot 
Bhambar, Gujrat Sandar, Gujrat 
Bhatti,* % Satti,* » 
Dal, Sidtkot Sh&kreh ,, 
Dol, Gujrat Shori,t ,, 

apju4, ,, Thuthrél, ,, 
Khera, Siélkot Vailu, ‘a 

le, ” 


The Muhammadan PanjAbi sections in Gurdaspur are :— 


Akku Kobawa 
Balun Kumbh 
Chandal Pind 
? Ghartil Raj Rah 
Gohatar.t Raniapa 
Itshitan.t Sul 
Kanan Sun 
Khfwa 
The Muhammadan Kumhér sections in Shahpur, Multén, Dera Gh4zi Khén and Midaw4li 
are :— 
Bonet } Misnwalt, said to be eponymous ee (eponymous), and 
Dabwand, Shéhpur Lakhisar, Multén 
Dél, Midnwéli, eponymous Millanhans 
Dharog, Is& Khel Mode Khel, Isé Khel 
Gane Khel, Isa Khel Rajréh, Isa Khel 
Thtian, Multén Sangroha§ 
? Kai-Kalai, Multan; Kaile, Isa Khel. Sipal, Dera Ghazi Khan. 
Katra, Shahpur Sitha, Multén, Sathd, Isé Khel 
Kubbar Shahpur Sokul, Isa Khel 


Villhu, ., 


* The Bhatl{ are said to beso called because they were kumins of the Bhatti land-holders : 
the Satli were kaméns of the Satti land-holders : and so with all the other sections in Gujrat, 
t From Shorkot, 
Said to be also called Mahr. 
From Sangrasi in Bahéwalpur ; but cf. Sangar Sangrasi again is said to derive its name 
from Sangroha, an ancient mound in the Cholistan, fortified by the Nawdbs of Bahawalpur. 
In Peshawar there are said to be two groups—Channa and Kathra, 


ORIG AK whom 


Bharwin4 
Rajan& 
Badhéné 
Alikh4ng 
Bhojoéng 
Alidnd 
Kauri dng 
Ban 
argén 
Umrdnd 
Chichkén4 
Daw4n4é 
Dhidoan& 
Ghighiané 
Hasnén4a 
Jumiing 
Jatiana 
Kaluana 
Kirti4o4 
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SIAL CLANS IN JHANG. 


20. Kamiané 
21. Khénudng 
22. Mighidnd 
23, Méhbni 

24. Mirali 

25, Sabjhar 
2U. Sasrand 
27. ‘Tahardnd 
28. Bislaw4 
29. Bhudogna 
30, Chel& 

31, Diraj 

82. Daulatand 
83, Dhddhi 
34. Gagrdna 
85, Khagga 
30, Handland 
37. Hirdj 

38, Jabbo4ns 


39, 


4l. 
42, 


44, 
45, 


47, 
48, 
49, 
50. 
51, 
52, 
54, 
55, 
56. 
57. 


29 


Jalél Kbangné 
Laliéné 
Machhidéné 
Malkdné 
Mirjané 
Udhoana 
Patodna 
Rajbaua 
Banpél 
pi hlané 
agiana 
Bhojoéna 
Chiridné 
Déadddnd 
Dhal&na 
Dings 
Dhaniénd 
Ghughiéné 
Janjignd 
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The Mair gots include :-- 


Ahat, Gujrdt, Lahore 

Ahi, Lahore 

Ajipal, N&bha : -mal, Kapiirthala 
Alu, Gujrdét 

Ashut, Jind : -at, Kapurthala 
Babbar, Jind, Lahore 

Babhar, Gujr4t 

Bachcha, Kapurthala 

Badra, Kapirthala 

Bagga, Gujrat, Jiad, Kapurthala 
Baghel, Nabha 

Bagri, Gujrat 

HRahrawal. Nabha 

Bajania, Jind 

Ballav, Lahore 

Barare, Jind 

Bas4n, Latore 

Battan, 

Ber, Kaptrthala, Jind 

Ber, Kapurthala 

Bhamb, GujrAt, Jind 

Bhashan, Kapirthala 

Bhodla, Gujrat 

Bhulla, Lahore 

Bohr, Gujrat 

Brajp&l, Nabha 

Buland, Gujrét 

Buttar, Gujrat and Bunjahi, Jind 
Chalagni, Gujrat, -geri, Lahore 
? Chhae, 

Dahli, Kapurthala 

Dahm, Ndbha 

Dasaur, Jind 

Dasamedhia, Jind 

Dawar, Lahore 

Dhalla, Gujrdt, Lahore, all Iindus 
Dhariw4l in Ferozepore 
Dharma, Gujrat 

Dharna, Lahore 

Dhuma, Gujrat 

Dhuna, Lahore 

Dhunna, Jfod, Kapdrthala 
Dhupar, Jind 

Dir, Kaparthala 

Gajjar, Gujrat 

Gand, Jind 

Gogar, Gujrat : Guggar in Ferozepore 
Gogn4, Gujrat 

Gogte, Kapti thala 

Gobngla, Gujrat 

Gori, Gujrat 

Gund, Lahove 

Gugne, Jind 

Hauz Khasai, Gujrat, -Khawasi, Lahore 
Hira, Gujrat 

Jala, Jind 

Jahlu, Gujrdt 

Jélur, Lahore 

? dant Banir 

Jaura, Gujrat, Jind 

Jakhar Jhangi in Ferozepore 
Kachiyara 


Kachhiari, Kapdrthala 
Kandai, Kanda, Jind, Kapdarthala, Lahore 
Karor, Gujrat, Ferozepore 
Kar4*, Kapurthala 
Khorma, Nabha 

Khurmi, Gujrat, Jind 
Karwal, Jind, Lahore 
Kakka, 

Khepal, Jind 

Khungar, Gujrat 

Kingar, Lahore 

Khich, Lahore 

Kunjhai 

Khokh 

Kandiwal -naul, Gujrat, Kandivaddi, Lahore 
Washiari, J{nd 

Khori, Gujrat, Kapirthala 
? Khurmi, Lahore 

Ladhar, Gujrat 

Ledha, Lahore 

Lodhar Jind 

Lodar, Jind, Lahore 

Lota, Jind 

Malhaddi, Gujrat, Lahore 
Main, Lahore 

Malpana, Gujrdt 

Mandhari, Jind 

Mannan, Gujrat, Lahore 
Masawan, Gujrat, Lahore: -dn, Jind 
Mahdich. Ferozepore 
Maston. Kapirthala 

Mitra, Lahore 

Nachal, Jind 

Nagora, Gujrat, -ia, Lahore 
Nahl, Gujrat : N4l, Lahore 
Nirnorie, Jind 

Nichal. Lahore 

Odar, Jind 

Paham, Jind 

Pidri, J.abore 

Pajji, 

Phaur, Jind 

Partola, Lahore 

Pikhi, Jind 

Plaud, Jind 

Ranman, Gujrat 

Ratta, Lahore 

Rode, Gujrat, Jind, Kapdrthala 
Rodi, Lahore 

Rodka, Gujrat 

Rudke, Lah>re 

Sadl, Jind 

Sadhaura, Gujr4t, Lahore 
Sadeworia, Jind, a -ori, Kapdrthala 
Sarwana, Lahore 

Sarna, Lahore 

Falim ? 

Shai, Gujrat : Shin, Lahore 
Sanderia, Jind 

Senh, Jind 

Sedha, Jind: -i in Ferozepore 
Sida, Gujrat 
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Saida, Kaptérthala 

Biri, Gujrat 

Suehchu, Gujrat, Lahore 

Sunék, Lahore : Sunnak, Ferozepore 

Sunk, Gujrat: Bank, Kapurthala 

Sur, Gujrdt, Lahore, all Hindus: Jind, 
Kaparthala 

Bisa, Lahore 


Tauriwél, Lahore 
Thékraén, Ferozepore 
Turiwal, Kapurthala 
Udera, Lahore 
Vichcha, Gujrat 
Vaid, Lahore 

Waddar, Gujrat 
Wurar-Kokra, Lahore 


The gots of the Tank Sunér group are given below :— 


I Group Bagel, 


Gujrat :— 

Ajmal, Ajaimal, also in Si&lkot and 
Ferozpore 

Gujar, Gijjar, in Sidlkot 

Hachdr 

? Jhothra 


(i) In 
1. 


Pajji 
Patru, Batru 
Rambra 
Salgotri 

? Samaial 
Sammap, 


SHAAN ON 


= 
> 


‘ji 
Thothre, also in Ferozepore 
Raltre 


In Lahore the Bahri include :— 


A’hat 

Ajaimal (Ujai) 
Gidar 

Gijar 

Hichar 
Katarmal 
Kann 


Khich, also in Sialkot and Ferozepore | 


| 


(ii) In MiénwAli:— 
Ag&smohla, Akdsh- in Lahore 
Azati, Aj- or Ach. = Obhe-jéti in Lahore 
Ahat, in Sialkot and Ferozepore 
Bhobhal, Popal 
Darar, Do. 
Dhandi, Candi 
Katdri-melia(s}3s 
Gadi 
Jhajunga, Jajungha, Janjoyva in Lahore 
Kan 
Mangheo 
Rati 
Sami 


Khich 
Kokal 
Patni 
Salgotia 
Sam4nia 
Teju 


Below the Bahri in Gujr4t rank the Chhez4ti, which group comprises 5 gots :— 


Ajaimula 
Dhindi 


} Also Bahri, apparently. 
Kajji 


Mebra 
Sanjogi 


Below the Bahri and Chhez4ti come the Bunjéhi—nominally with 52 gots :— 


(i) In Gujrét, etc. 


Ajati in Peshgwar 
Ast (N&bha) 
Bagri 
Bibal 
Bahsi 
Basahu 
Bhagha in Hoshiarpur 
Bhamb 
VYhandra 


Bhola, also in Lahore 


* N4nak-panthis by sect. 


(ii) Tn Migawali 
Aia* 


Bobal, also in Lahore, Pesh&war 
Bhad 


Bhola, Bolaht 


eo 


+ Formerly follower s of Sh&h Shams (? Tabriz) of Mult4n, the Bolah have now lost faith 


in that saint, and for the last 15 years have followed the Jogis. 


ers of the Agha Khan 


Probably they were follow- 
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(i) In Gujr&t, etc.—eoneld. Qi) In Midnwali—coneld 
Changli® in Lahore Dadan 
Da 
a Dalal, Nabha 
Dangai in Peshawar 
? Dami 
Darberai in Peshawar 
Deoki 
Dhanna in Fesozepore 
Dharna 
Dhedi in Peshawar 
Dhir Dhir 
Dongia 
Gand Gadar 
Giddar Cora 
Gojani in Hoshiarpur 
Gond in PeshAwar 
Ttan in Peshawar Jagal 
Jatila, Nabha 
Jalwar 
Jami Jaura 
Jhallan 
Kakka, Kakki* in Lahore 
Kakkal Kanot in Hoshidrpur Kokal 
Kashri in Hoshi4rpur Kan 
Katarmar 
Lahura Luddhart 
Lugi in Peshawar Lukri. 
Main 
Manga Mangla 
Mattu, Mittu in Lahore Mas4wan, also in N&bha and Mi4nwAli 
Mehra* i: Lahore 
Nak4 Mon 
Ochi in Lahore Nichal 
Padre ; Odla 
Pholu in Hoshiarpur 
Radke 
Rangar, Ranger in Peshawar 
? Raoke 
Rausiys 
Rasin in Lahore 
Rattan 
Ratra in Lahore 
Ratti 


Rodki in Lahore 
Radhan Roda 
Sammi in Lahore 
Sandhuria -duria, in Lahore 
Sandhari in Peshawar 
Shamsi in Pesh&war 
Sidha (N4bha) 
Sohal 
Sur in Ferozepore Sisa 
Thanda = Panj-jdtit in Lahore 
Trama* in Lahore 
Udal 


Uderai 
Viru in Lahore 
Waid ;: also in Peshawar 


"Nore.—In Lahore only those marked* are expressly said to be Bunjahi: N,I.N.Q. IT, 167. 
None of the Hoshidrpur gots are expressly said to be Bunjahi. 


+ Followers of the Jogis, ¢.e., Shaiva by cult, 
tIn Labore the Panj-jati are also said to include the Batti, Bhopale, Botan and Sunak. 


Adlike 
Ahloke 
Amlixe 
Bazidke 
Brahamka 
Daryake 
Dhol 
Gudarke 
Hamidke 
Hareke 
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WATTU SECTIONS IN MONTGOMERY, 


Izatke | 
Jasoke 

Ladhuke | 
Laleke 

Mahmunke 

Mahtaka \ 
Majhadke 

Malkana 

Malleke 

Mancke 


Thékarke 
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Nejeke 
Nireke 
Rahmunke 
Sadharke 
Salanka 
Sandarke 
Saru 
Shekhuke 
Sodheke 
Tejeke 


